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FOURTH SESSION—TWENTY-EIGHTH PARLIAMENT 
1972 


THE SENATE OF CANADA 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable DOUGLAS D. EVERETT, Chairman 


Issue No. 1 


THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1972 


Complete Proceedings on the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1972 


. way- 9 ol2 “REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
Pe j Fae 


(Witnesses:—See Minutes of Proceedings) 


APPENDIX “A” 
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STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable Douglas D. Everett, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Aird Isnor 
Beaubien Laird 
Benidickson Langlois 
Bourget Manning 
Bourque *Martin 
Buckwold McDonald 
Croll McLean 
Desruisseaux Méthot 
Everett Molson 
*Flynn Nichol 
Fournier O’Leary 
(Madawaska- Paterson 
Restigouche) Phillips 
Gélinas Sparrow 
Grosart Walker—27. 
Hays 
(Quorum 7) 


*Ka officio Member 


Order of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Wednesday, March 8, 1972: 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, second- 
ed by the Honourable Senator Hayden: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures set out in the Supplementary Estimates 
(B) laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
the 31st March, 1972. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.”’ 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 
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Minutes of Proceedings 


Thursday, March 23, 1972. 
(1) 


Pursuant to notice the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance met this day at 10.00 a.m. to consider the 
Supplementary Estimates (B) laid before Parliament for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1972. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Everett (Chairman), 
Beaubien, Benidickson, Bourque, Croll, Desruisseaux, 
Grosart, Hays, Isnor, Laird, Manning, McDonald and 
Sparrow. (13) 


On motion of the Honourable Senator Manning, it was 
Resolved that 800 copies in English and 300 copies in 
French of these proceedings be printed. 


On motion of the Honourable Senator Grosart, it was 
Resolved that a letter dated February 8, 1972, from Mr. 
Bruce A. MacDonald, together with answers to questions 
relating to Supplementary Estimates (A), 1971-1972, be 
printed as Appendix (A) to these proceedings. 


It was also moved by the Honourable Senator Benidick- 
son it was Resolved in future the Treasury Board furnish 
explanations of dollar items and that these be made avail- 
able to the members of the Committee a few days before a 
meeting. 


WITNESSES: 


Treasury Board: 


Mr. D. B. Dewar, 
Deputy Secretary (Program Branch). 


Mr. B. A. MacDonald, 
Director General, 
Budget Co-ordination Group. 


The Honourable Senator Grosart Moved: 


“That in the opinion of the Committee it is desirable 
that any amendment to an existing Act of Parliament 
be made by a separate amending Act of Parliament 
other than an Appropriation Act and that the present 
practice of amending legislation by $1 votes in the 
Main and Supplementary Estimates is unsatisfactory 
for several reasons, including the fact that such 
amendments are not systematically reported either in 
law reports, digest or other sources of information 
readily available to the legal profession and the public. 


It is recognized, however, that there may be cases 
where separate amending acts for each and every 
legislative amendment now made by Appropriation 
Acts would unnecessarily add to problems of time and 
timing in the already over-burdened Parliamentary 
legislative processes. 


The Committee therefore recommends that consid- 
eration be given to the formalization of the amending 
effects of such $1 votes in Appropriation Acts by an 
explicit amendments to the existing Acts concerned in 
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a separate schedule to any Appropriation Act where 
such amendments are required.” 


The motion was carried in the affirmative. 
The officials of Treasury Board undertook to supply 


answers to several questions relating to Supplementary 
Estimates (B), 1971-1972. 


It was unanimously Agreed that the drafting of the 
Report be left in the hands of the Chairman and presented 
at the earliest opportunity. 


At 12.55 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the 
Chairman. 


ATTEST: 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Report of the Committee 


Thursday, March 23, 1972. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, to 
which were referred the Supplementary Estimates (B) for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1972, has in obedience to 
the order of reference of March 8, 1972, examined the said 
Supplementary Estimates and reports as follows: 


1. The Committee has examined the said Supplementary 
Estimates (B) and has heard evidence thereon from Mr. D. 
B. Dewar, Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, Treasury 
Board, and Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Director General, 
Budget Coordination, Treasury Board. 


2. The said Supplementary Estimates (B) provide for 
total expenditures for which Parliament will be asked to 
provide funds of $185,000,000; statutory expenditures of 
$98,000,000 and loans, investments and advances in the 
amount of $434,000,000. This brings the total of the Main 
and Supplementary Estimates for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1972 to $16,474,000,000 of which $15,195,000,000 
is for budgetary items and $1,279,000,000 is for loans, 
investments and advances. 


3. The major items of expenditure under Supplementary 
Estimates (B) are as follows: 


$20 million to recoup the Agricultural Commodities 
Stabilization Account for deficiency payments paid on 
hogs; 

$12 million under the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency to provide aid for rehabilitation and 
reconstruction in East Bengal; 


$145 million for loans to developing countries; 


$40 million being an upward revision in the amount 
forecast as payable in equalization payments to the 
provinces; 


$92 million for a revision in the forecast of payments 
to Quebec under the Established Programs (Interim 
Arrangements) Act—principally because of higher 
hospital services costs and higher welfare costs; 


$11 million to the Canadian Wheat Board for losses 
incurred in the operation of the barley pool account 
for the crop year ending July 31, 1971; 


$68 million for payments to producers for wheat to 
increase their returns from wheat going in to domestic 
consumption; 


$25 million in additional funds for the Local Initiatives 
Programs under the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration; 

$25 million for a revision in the forecast of Canada 
Assistance Plan payments which the federal govern- 
ment makes to the provinces in sharing their welfare 
costs; 

$15 million to the Ministry of Transport to cover the 
cost of three ferry vessels originally financed under a 
loan vote in 1968-69. 


4. Your Committee expressed continued concern regard- 
ing the use of $1 items in the Appropriation Acts to amend 
other legislative enactments. One of these concerns 
respects the difficulties that this method of legislation 
creates in reporting the amendments to the-legal profes- 
sion and the general public. Accordingly, your Committee 
recommends as follows: 


In the opinion of the Committee it is desirable that any 
amendment to an existing Act of Parliament be made 
by a separate amending Act of Parliament other than 
an Appropriation Act and that the present practice of 
amending legislation by $1 votes in the Main and Sup- 
plementary Estimates is unsatisfactory for several rea- 
sons, including the fact that such amendments are not 
systematically reported either in law reports, digests 
or other sources of information readily available to the 
legal profession and the public. 


It is recognized, however, that there may be cases 
where separate amending acts for each and every 
legislative amendment now made by Appropriation 
Acts would unnecessarily add to problems of time and 
timing in the already over-burdened Parliamentary 
legislative processes. 


The Committee therefore recommends that considera- 
tion be given to the formalization of the amending 
effects of such $1 votes in Appropriation Acts by 
explicit amendments to the existing Acts concerned in 
a separate schedule to any Appropriation Act where 
such amendments are required. 


5. Your Committee was provided with the explanation of 
$1 items in the said Supplementary Estimates (B) and a 
copy of this document is appended as an addendum to this 
report. 


6. Your Committee recommends that where possible the 
type of explanation used in the document attached as an 
addendum to this report be used in the description of the 
expenditure in the Supplementary Estimates (B). Your 
Committee also recommends that in future the explana- 
tion of $1 items be provided in advance of the hearings on 
the Supplementary Estimates. 


Respectfully submitted. 


D.D. Everett 
Chairman 


ADDENDUM TO THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
EXPLANATION OF ONE DOLLAR ITEMS 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B), 1971-72 
SUMMARY 


The one dollar items included in these Estimates have 
been grouped in the attached according to purpose. 


A—One dollar items authorizing transfers from one 
vote to another within a Ministry to meet certain 
increased costs or additional expenditures to be 
incurred (20 items including 8 items which also appear 
in Sections B and C). 


B—One dollar items which require listing in the Esti- 
mates in order to secure approval of certain grants 
and contributions (7 items including items 10b for 
External Affairs and 15b of Secretary of State which 
also appear in Section A). 


C—One dollar items which are legislative in nature (20 
items including 5 items to authorize deletion of debts 
due to the Crown and 6 items which also appear in 
Section A) 


Estimates Division, 


March 1972. 


SECTION A 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS AUTHORIZING TRANSFERS 
FROM ONE VOTE TO ANOTHER WITHIN A 
MINISTRY TO MEET CERTAIN INCREASED 
COSTS OR ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES TO BE 
INCURRED (20 ITEMS INCLUDING 8 ITEMS 
WHICH ALSO APPEAR IN SECTIONS B AND C) 


ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES 


Vote 1lb—The amount of transfer to this vote in 
$98,899. 


Purpose—This additional amount will be used to pro- 
vide for: 


(a) the cost of a reorganization within the Department 
including the hiring of senior and support staff as well 
as other minor staff requirements—$82,000 


(b) the additional cost of repairs based on a recently 


completed inventory of office machines by the Depart- 
ment of Supply and Services—$17,000 


Source of funds—Vote 5 ($98,899)—Funds are available 
due to delays in recruitment of staff and consequent 
underexpenditures in salaries and associated costs. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Vote 1lb—The amount of transfer to this vote is 
$914,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount will be used to pro- 
vide for the following: 


(a) the cost of hiring consultants and travel for depart- 
mental staff to carry out organizational studies— 
$100,000 


(b) the cost of developing and establishing consistent 
management systems throughout the new department. 
This involves the retention of consultants and the hold- 
ing of certain conferences and seminars by depart- 
mental officials at headquarters and_ regional 
offices.—$150,000 


(c) the issue of new or revised forms and manuals for 
day-to-day operations of the new Department— 
$200,000 
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(d) the hiring of contract staff to supplement regular 
staff while working on task forces and to provide for 
increased workload in all operational areas of the 
Department—$175,000 


(e) the purchase of new furniture—$170,000 
(f) moving and associated costs—$120,000 


Source of funds—Vote 15 ($914,999)—Funds are availa- 
ble as the result of certain contributions not being 
made under the Canada Water Act due to delays in 
reaching agreements with Provincial authorities on 
river basin studies. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Vote 10b—The amount of transfer to this vote is 
$899,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount is to be used to pro- 
vide for: 


(a) the purchase of equipment to replace that formerly 
provided by the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources ($300,000) and the purchase of additional 
Hydrological equipment ($200,000)—$500,000 

(b) the purchase of equipment for the Canada Centre 
for Inland Water, Burlington, Ontario ($110,000) and 


the Pacific Water Quality Laboratory in Westminister, 
B.C.—$310,000 


(c) renovations to the laboratories at Moncton, N.B. 
and Calgary, Alta.—$90,000 


Source of funds—Vote 5 ($599,999)—Funds available 
due to delays in certain federal projects 


—Vote 15 ($300,000)—Funds available as the result 
of contributions not being made under the Canada 
Water Act due to delays in reaching agreements with 
Provincial authorities on river basin studies. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Vote 20b—The amount of transfer to this vote is 
$1,009,999. 


Purpose—The additional amount will be used to pro- 
vide for: 


(a) increased costs of fish inspection as the result of 
Mercury in Marine and Freshwater samples of com- 
mercial fish—$478,000 


(b) a payment to the Great Lakes Fisheries Commis- 
sion to assist with the control of Lamprey—$200,000 


(c) a payment to the Canadian Forestry Service to 
cover a damage award made as the result of a vehicle 


accident and the purchase of air reconnaissance film 
($5,000)—$117,000 


(d) the payment of the travel expenses incurred as a 
result of the sponsoring of a conference by the Fisher- 
ies Advisory Council ($40,000) and the payment of the 
expenses of the Special Advisory Committee on Atlan- 
tic Seals—$90,000 


(e) miscellaneous other expenditures including sports- 
men shows and publicity for alien sports license fees 
($50,000)—$75,000 


(f) the balance of Emergency Assistance to the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. The total approved under the Agree- 
mént with the Province was $1,360,000. This Agree- 
ment was not completed in time for inclusion of the 
total cost in previous Supplementary Estimates— 
$50,000 


Source of Funds—Vote 15 ($1,009,999)—Funds are 
available as the result of contributions not being 
made under the Canada Water Act, due to delays in 
reaching agreements with Provincial authorities on 
river basin studies. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Vote 5b—The amount of transfer to this vote is 
$210,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount is required to pro- 
vide for a portion of cost of setting up a diplomatic 
mission in Algeria. The balance of the cost is to be 
absorbed. 


Source of Funds—Vote 1 ($210,999)—Funds are availa- 
ble due to reductions in the operating expenditures 
for foreign operations and allowances. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Vote 10b—(Also listed in Section B)—The amount of 
transfer to this vote is $35,299. 


Purpose—This additional amount will be required to 
provide for the payment of: 


(a) a grant to the Atlantic Association of Young Politi- 
cal Leaders. The aim of this NATO-approved Associa- 
tion is to promote understanding, interchange of ideas 
and co-operation among political youth organizations 
of the Atlantic area.—$300 


(b) a grant to the Pacific Basin Economic Council. This 
grant will be used in the organization and establish- 
ment of this Council—$25,000 


(c) a grant is proposed to United Nations Trust Fund 
for South Africa. This fund provides legal assistance 
as well as relief, education and training to persons and 
their families in South Africa and to refugees—$10,000 


Source of Funds—Vote 1 ($35,299)—Funds are availa- 
ble due to reductions in the operating expenditures 
for foreign operations and allowances. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


Vote 60b—The amount of transfer to this vote is 
$671,999. 


Purpose—The additional amount will be used to pro- 
vide for the payment of: 


(a) the costs of accelerating the development of new 
National Parks in Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia—$558,000 


(b) the cost of additional administrative costs incurred 

by staff of several regional offices as the result of the 

implementation of employment stimulation programs 

in Quebec, Ontario and Vancouver, B.C.—$114,000 

Source of Funds—Vote 65 ($671,999)—Funds are avail- 
able due to unavoidable delays not only in minor 
capital projects which have little labour content, but 
also in the acquisition of land. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Vote 5b—(Also listed in Section C)—The amount of 
transfer to this vote is $15,400,000. 


Purpose—This additional amount will be used to pro- 
vide for the payment of: 


(a) retroactive civilian pay increases—$5,000,000 


(b) the cost of commodity price increases and currency 
revaluations—$5,100,000 


(c) the cost of removal expenses due to new schedules 
having been implemented with comparable provisions 
to those extended to Public Servants—$4,000,000 


(d) the cost of implementing pay parity for Reserves 
and Cadets—$1,300,000 


Source of Funds—Vote 10 ($15,400,000)—Funds are 
available due to production and delivery delays and 
cost changes. No planned projects have been 
restricted or deferred. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Vote 40b—The amount of transfer to this vote is 
$171,000. 


Purpose—This additional amount is required to sup- 
plement funds approved for the 1971 Student 
Summer Employment Program. 


Source of Funds—Vote 25 ($171,000)—Funds are avail- 
able due to the delays in the construction of two 
Food and Drug Laboratories in Montreal and 
Toronto. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Vote 10b—The amount of transfer to this vote is 
$999,999. 


Purpose—The additional amount will be used to 
finance the cost of additional Federal Labour Inten- 
sive Projects to be carried out in connection with the 
repair and upkeep of Federal Buildings as well as 
tenant alterations to leased space. 


Source of Funds—Vote 15 ($999,999)—Funds are avail- 
able due to slippage in the capital building program. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Vote 20b—The amount of transfer to this vote is 
$600,000. 


Purpose—This additional amount will be used to carry 
out miscellaneous repairs to wharfs, floats, transit 
sheds, breakwaters and other marine structures at 
various locations throughout Canada. 


Source of Funds—Vote 40 ($600,000)—Funds are avail- 
able due to delays in completing negotiations for a 
cost-sharing agreement covering the construction of 
a highway bridge between New Brunswick and 
Quebec. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


Vote 15b—(Also included in Section B)—The amount 
of transfer to this vote is $1,049,999. 


Purpose—The additional funds will be required to pro- 
vide assistance to cultural organizations. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10 ($607,000)—Funds are avail- 
able from the Bilingualism Development Program 
due to delays in the signing of agreements with Pro- 
vincial governments. 


—Vote 30 ($442,999)—Funds are available due to 
delays in recruitment of qualified staff. 


SOLICITOR GENERAL—CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 


Vote 5b—(Also listed in Section C)—The amount of 
transfer to this vote is $1,296,716. 


Purpose—This additional amount will be used to pro- 
vide for the payment of: 


(a) overtime, salary revisions, costs of accelerating the 
opening of Millhaven and stepped-up temporary 
absence program, etc.—$950,000 


(b) the cost of repairs to plumbing and electrical sys- 
tems, windows, etc. following the Kingston Penitenti- 
ary riot—$111,000 


(c) legal fees for staff brought before courts following 
Kingston riot—$90,000 


(d) an additional grant to the After Care Agencies for 
inmates—$75,000 


(e) the cost of various studies undertaken and other 
minor increases—$51,000 


(f) reimbursement of the Industrial and Stores 
Account—$19,717 


Source of Funds—Vote 10 ($1,296,716)—Funds are 
available mainly due to the deferment of the new 
facilities in British Columbia pending the result of a 
policy review on the nature and location of max- 
imum security institutions and the deferment of the 
new Ontario Reception Centre to permit reassess- 
ment of design. 


SOLICITOR GENERAL—ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNT- 
ED POLICE 


Vote 25b—The amount of transfer to this vote is 
$414,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount will be used to pro- 
vide for the payment of: 


(a) the cost of purchasing vehicles and other equip- 
ment related to the Enforcement of Federal Statutes 
and Executive Orders and other minor items—$133,000 


(b) the purchase of vehicles and other equipment 
required by the Force in the carrying out its reponsi- 
bility for Police Services under Contract—$282,000 


Source of Funds—Vote 10 ($414,999)—Funds are avail- 
able mainly due to the deferment of new facilities in 
British Columbia pending the result of a policy 
review on the nature and location of maximum 
security institutions and the reassessment of design. 


SUPPLY AND SERVICES—CANADIAN COMMERCIAL 
CORPORATION 


Vote 20b—The amount of transfer to this vote is 
$208,020. 


Purpose—To authorize the reimbursement of the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation Operating 
Reserve for losses incurred from 1965-66 to 1971-72. 


Source of Funds—Vote 5 ($208,020)—Funds are availa- 
ble due to the redeployment of purchasing 
resources. 


TRANSPORT 


Vote 5b—The amount of transfer to this vote is 
$253,286. 


Purpose—This additional amount will be used to pro- 
vide for: 


(a) the cost of hiring casual staff required—$48,000 


(b) the cost of repairs following the grounding of a 
Coast Guard vessel ($175,000) and additional cost of oil 
pollution clean-up costs relating to the ‘“Arrow’— 
$205,286 


Source of Funds—Vote 10 ($253,286)—Funds are avail- 
able due to delays in awarding a contract for the 
construction of the Marine Agency Building at 
Quebec. 


TRANSPORT—ATLANTIC PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 


Vote 110b—(Also listed in Section C)—The amount of 
transfer to this vote is $223,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount is required to pro- 
vide for the operating deficit of the Atlantic Pilotage 
Authority for the period February 1 to March 31, 
1972. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10 ($223,999)—Funds are avail- 
able due to delay in awarding a contract for con- 
struction of the Marine Agency Building at Quebec. 


TRANSPORT—GREAT LAKES PILOTAGE AUTHORI- 
PY 


Vote 115b—(Also listed in Section C)—The amount of 
transfer to this vote is $360,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount is required to pro- 
vide for the operating deficit of the Great Lakes 
Pilotage Authority for the period February 1 to 
March 31, 1972. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10 ($360,999)—Funds are avail- 
able due to delay in awarding a contract for con- 
struction of the Marine Agency Building at Quebec. 


TRANSPORT—LAURENTIAN PILOTAGE AUTHORI- 
ca 


Vote 120b—(Also listed in Section C)—The amount of 
transfer to this vote is $203,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount is required to pro- 
vide for the operating deficit of the Laurentian Pilot- 
age Authority for the period February 1 to March 31, 
LOT. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10 ($203,999)—Funds are avail- 
able due to delay in awarding a contract for con- 
struction of the Marine Agency Building at Quebec. 


TRANSPORT—PACIFIC PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 


Vote 125b—(Also listed in Section C)—The amount of 
transfer to this vote is $155,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount is required to pro- 
vide for the operating deficit of the Pacific Pilotage 
Authority for the period February 1 to March 31, 
1972. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10 ($155,999)—Funds are avail- 
able due to delay in awarding a contract for con- 
struction of the Marine Agency Building at Quebec. 


SECTION B 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH REQUIRE 
LISTING IN THE ESTIMATES IN ORDER 
TO SECURE APPROVAL OF CERTAIN GRANTS 
AND CONTRIBUTIONS (7 ITEMS INCLUDING 
ITEMS 10b FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND 15b 
FOR SECRETARY OF STATE WHICH ALSO APPEAR 
IN SECTION A) 


ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES 
Vote 5b—To authorize a grant of $15,000. 


Explanation—The proposed grant to the Petroleum 
Industry Training School in Edmonton will provide 
for part of the capital cost of establishing a course to 
improve the skills of personnel in the gas and oil 
drilling operations. This project will be shared by 
the Province of Alberta, the Petroleum Industry and 
the Federal Government. This training service will 
be part of the Northern Alberta Institute of Tech- 
nology. A grant will also be provided by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
toward this new School, which will concentrate ini- 
tially on Oil Well Control training appropriate to 
operating conditions in northern Canada. 


Source of Funds—Vote 5 ($14,999)—Funds are availa- 
ble due to delays in recruitment of staff and conse- 
quent underexpenditures in salaries and associated 
costs. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Vote 15b—To authorize the payment of additional 
grants totalling $150,000. 


Explanation—This additional amount is required to 
provide for the payment of additional grants in aid 
of water research under the Canada Water Conser- 
vation Assistance Act. Applications received for 
research grants have exceeded the originally 
approved amount of $495,000. 


Source of Funds—Vote 15 ($149,999)—Funds are avail- 
able as the result of contributions not being made 
under the Canada Water Act due to delays in reach- 
ing agreements with provincial authorities on river 
basin studies. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Vote 10b—(Also listed in Section A)—To authorize the 
payment of additional grants totalling $35,306. 


Explanation—This additional amount will be required 
to provide for the payment of: 


(a) a grant to the Atlantic Association of Young Politi- 
cal Leaders. The aim of this NATO-approved Associa- 
tion is to promote understanding, interchange of ideas 
and co-operation among political youth organizations 
of the Atlantic area—$300 


(b) a grant to the Pacific Basin Economic Council. This 
grant will be used in the organization and establish- 
ment of this Council—$25,000 


(c) a grant is proposed to United Nations Trust Fund 
for South Africa. This fund provides legal assistance 
as well as relief, education and training to persons and 
their families in South Africa and to refugees—$10,000 


Source of Funds—Vote 1 ($35,299)—Funds are availa- 
ble due to reductions in the operating expenditures 
for foreign operations and allowances. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 
Vote 30b—To authorize a grant of $30,000. 


Explanation—The proposed grant to the Petroleum 
Industry Training School in Edmonton will provide 
part of the capital cost of establishing a course to 
improve the skills of personnel in the gas and oil 
drilling operations. This project will be shared by 
the Province of Alberta, the Petroleum Industry and 
the Federal Government. This training service will 
be part of the Northern Alberta Institute of Tech- 
nology. A grant will also be provided by the Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources towards this 
School which will concentrate initially on providing 
Oil Well Control training appropriate to operations 
in northern Canada. 


Source of Funds—Vote 30 ($29,999)—Funds are availa- 
ble from provision made for a grant to the Govern- 
ment of Yukon Territory to cover costs of Indians 
under a territorial Medicare plan. Because the initia- 
tion of Medicare was postponed by one year, the 
grant will not be made. 


LABOUR 


Vote 1b—To authorize the payment of $350,000 in 
Transitional Assistance Benefits. 


Explanation—A higher number than expected of eligi- 
ble workers who were laid-off as a result of the 
Canada-United States Automotive Agreement are 
claiming benefits under the Transitional Assistance 
Benefit Program. This Program provides supple- 
mentary income over and above Unemployment 
Insurance Benefits for workers certified by the 
Automotive Adjustment Assistance Board. 


Source of Funds—Vote 1 ($349,999)—Payments under 
the Adjustment Assistance Benefits Program (Tex- 
tile Workers) have been less than expected. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Vote 1b—To authorize the payment of a grant of 
$250,000. 


Explanation—It is proposed to pay an additional grant 
of $250,000 to the United Nations Fund for Drug 
Abuse Control in 1971-72 instead of 1972-73. This 
grant was originally provided within the 1972-73 
Estimates. 


Source of Funds—Vote 1 ($249,999)—Funds are availa- 
ble due to certain reductions elsewhere in the 
Program. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


Vote 15b—(Also listed in Section A)—To authorize 
grants totalling $1,050,000. 


Purpose—It is proposed to provide assistance to cul- 
tural organizations. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10 ($607,000)—Funds are avail- 
able from the Bilingualism Development Program 
due to delays in the signing of agreements with Pro- 
vincial governments. 


—Vote 30 ($442,999)—Funds are available due to 
delays in recruitment of qualified staff. 


SECTION C 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH ARE LEGISLATIVE 
IN NATURE (20 ITEMS INCLUDING 5 ITEMS 
TO AUTHORIZE DELETION OF DEBTS DUE TO 
THE CROWN AND 6 ITEMS WHICH ALSO APPEAR 
IN SECTION A) 


AGRICULTURE 


Vote L18b—To provide an extension to the vote work- 
ing so as to authorize payments from the Race Track 
Supervision Revolving Fund to reimburse race 
associations for certain supervisory services provid- 
ed by them under regulations set out in the Criminal 
Code. 


Explanation—This extension is proposed to enable the 
Department of Agriculture through the Race Track 
Supervision Revolving Fund to reimburse race 
associations for certain services (saliva and urine 
testing) performed by them as required under the 
Criminal Code. While these services have been paid 
for since the establishment of the Fund, a recent 
legal opinion suggests that there is no obligation on 
the part of the Minister to do so. The existing Vote 
wording does not clearly provide authority for these 
payments to be charged to the Fund and as the 
Department wishes to continue to do so, a revised 
Vote wording is requested. 


FINANCE 


Vote 17b—To authorize the exclusion of the Canada 
Development Corporation from the provisions of 
Section 149(1)(d) of the Income Tax Act. 


Explanation—This proposed legislative provision will 
make the Canadian Development Corporation liable 
for Income Tax in the same manner as corporations 
in the private sector. 
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FINANCE 


Vote L22b—To authorize the amending of certain 
legislation which contains international gold value 
obligations in terms of U.S. Currency. 


Explanation—During the post-war years, it has 
become the practice in Canadian legislation dealing 
with Canada’s membership in certain international 
financial institutions, to include a ‘‘maintenance of 
value” clause reference to the concept of a gold price 
fixed in terms of U.S. currency. With the recent 
undertaking by the U.S. to implement a devaluation 
of the U.S. dollar in terms of gold, relevant legisla- 
tion must be amended to clarify the intent of the 
legislation as provided for in the International 
Agreements appended thereto and hence incorporat- 
ed in Canadian law, and to provide for the continued 
fulfillment of Canada’s international obligations in 
respect of the external value of the U.S. dollar. 
There is no substantive legislative revision involved. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


Vote 5b—To authorize the deletion of certain debts due 
totalling $13,117.34. 


Explanation—It is proposed to write-off the residual of 
a second mortgage of $5,176.73 issued by the Depart- 
ment pursuant to the Indian Off-Reserve Housing 
Regulations and to delete a loan relating to economic 
development made under the Indian Act of $7,940.61. 


INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Vote 10b—To authorize an extension to the vote word- 
ing so as to increase the commitment authority by 
$50,000,000 in the current and subsequent fiscal 
years to develop and maintain the technological 
capability of Canadian defence industry. 


Explanation—It is proposed to increase the commit- 
ment authority from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 for 
the current and subsequent fiscal years in order to 
provide for continued federal support of projects 
currently being planned. 


LABOUR—UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMIS- 
SION 


Vote 5b—To authorize an extension to the existing vote 
to provide transitional authority for the payment of 
the Government’s contribution to the Unemploy- 
‘ment Insurance Fund. 


Explanation—When the new Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act was prepared a transitional authority was 
not included to authorize payment of the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund during the period June 27, 1971 to January 1, 
1972. This proposed extension provides for the inclu- 
sion of that transitional authority. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Vote 5b—(Also listed in Section A)—To authorize the 
write-off of certain claims totalling $18,620.71. 


Explanation—It is proposed to write-off three claims 
each of which exceeds $5,000.00. These claims con- 


sist of two claims arising as the result of servicemen 
being involved in motor vehicle accidents and a third 
claim covering an uncollectable balance owing on 
the purchase by a serviceman of his release from the 
Forces. 


NATIONAL REVENUE—TAXATION 


Vote 5b—To authorize the deletion of certain debts 
and claims totalling $5,775,305.66. 


Explanation—It is proposed to delete certain debts, 
each of which is in excess of $5,000. Most of these 
debts have been designated as uncollectable because 
the individual is deceased with no assets, or corpora- 
tions are bankrupt or without assets and further 
collection expense is not justified. 


PRIVY COUNCIL 


Votelb—To authorize an extension in the vote word- 
ings so as to provide for the payment of the salary of 
a Minister of State other than a Minister who pre- 
sides over a Ministry of State. 


Explanation—The extension of the vote wording is 
proposed in order to permit the payment of the 
salary of the Honourable Patrick Mahoney who isa 
Minister of State without a Ministry and who has 
been appointed to work with the Minister of Finance 
on a continuing review of taxation. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


Vote 1b—To authorize the reimbursement of the Prai- 
rie Farm Rehabilitation Stores Working Capital 
Advance for the cost of inventory items which have 
become obsolete. 


Explanation—It is proposed to reimburse the Working 
Capital Advance for the value of inventory items 
which have become obsolete, unserviceable, lost or 
destroyed, totalling $13,404. These stores have 
accummulated during the period 1965-66 to 1970-71. 


SECRETARY OF STATE—NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Vote 95b—To authorize an increase $196,000 in the 
limit of payments to the National Library Purchase 
Account for the purpose of acquiring books. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to increase the 
amount of money to be credited to the National 
Library Purchase Account to provide for the pur- 
chase of a collection of books during the current 
year. 


SOLICITOR GENERAL—CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 
PROGRAM 


Vote 5b—(Also listed in Section A)—To authorize the 
reimbursement of the Industrial and Stores Account 
Working Capital Advance for obsolete’ stores 
amounting $19,717.23. 


Explanation—It is proposed to reimburse the Working 
Capital Advance for the cost of stores, which have 
accummulated over the past four years, and which 
are now being declared surplus to requirements. 
These stores will be disposed of by the Crown Assets 


Disposal Corporation. This Advance Account pur- 
chases approximately $1 million in stores annually. 


TRANSPORT—ATLANTIC PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 


Vote 110b—(Also listed in Section A)—To authorize the 
payment of the deficit arising from operations 
during the period February 1 to March 31, 1972 for 
the Atlantic Pilotage Authority. 


Explanation—Provision was not included in the Main 
Estimates since the pilotage authorities were not 
established by the legislation until February 1, 1972. 


TRANSPORT—GREAT LAKES PILOTAGE AUTHORI- 
YG 


Vote 115b—(Also listed in Section A)—To authorize the 
payment of the deficit arising from operations 
during the period February 1 to March 31, 1972 for 
the Great Lakes Pilotage Authority. 


Explanation—Provision was not included in the Main 
Estimates since the pilotage authorities were not 
established by the legislation until February 1, 1972. 


TRANSPORT—LAURENTIAN PILOTAGE AUTHORI- 
iy. 


Vote 120b—(Also listed in Section A)—To authorize the 
payment of the deficit arising from operations 
during the period February 1 to March 31, 1972 for 
the Laurentian Pilotage Authority. 


Explanation—Provision was not included in the Main 
Estimates since the pilotage authorities were not 
established by the legislation until February 1, 1972. 


TRANSPORT—PACIFIC PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 


Vote 125b—(Also listed in Section a)—To authorize the 
payment of the deficit arising from operations 
during the period February 1 to March 31, 1972 for 
the Pacific Pilotage Authority. 


Explanation—Provision was not included in the Main 
Estimates since the pilotage authorities were not 
established by the legislation until February 1, 1972. 


TREASURY BOARD 


- Vote 5b—To authorize the deletion of authority for a 
reserve to cover 1971-72 retroactive salary increases. 


Explanation—Reserves were established in 1968-69, 
1969-70, and 1970-71 through the transfer of the 
unexpended balances from Treasury Board Vote 5. 
It is now proposed instead to provide for retroactive 
pay increases for 1971-72 and subsequent years from 
Treasury Board Vote 5 in use at the time of payment 
of the retroactive salaries. 


TREASURY BOARD 


Vote 12b—To authorize the inclusion of employees of 
the Canadian Wheat Board under the Public Service 
Superannuation Act. 


Explanation—It is proposed to amend the Act estab- 
lishing the Canadian Wheat Board so as to permit 
Board employees to be covered under the Public 
Service Superannuation Act, Schedule A, instead of 
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the pension plan of the Board. It is contemplated 
that the Public Service Plan will assume the liabili- 
ties of the Wheat Board Pension Plan and absorb its 
assets. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Vote 5b—To authorize the deletion of certain debts 
amounting to $41,903.30. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to delete from 
the accounts 7 debts due to overpayment of War 
Veterans Allowances. These debts are considered 


uncollectable since the debtors have died leaving no 
known estates. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Vote 25b—To authorize the deletion of certain debts 
totalling $16,770.76. 


Explanation—To authorize the deletion of 2 debts due 
as a result of overpayments of pensions. These debts 
are considered uncollectable since the debtors have 
died leaving no known estates. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 


Evidence 


Ottawa, Thursday, March 23, 1972 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, to 
which was referred the Supplementary Estimates (B) laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
March, 1972, met this day at 10 a.m. 


Senator Douglas D. Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, may I have the 
usual motion for the printing of proceedings? 


Upon motion, it was resolved that a verbatim report be 
made of the proceedings and to recommend that 800 
copies in English and 300 copies in French be printed. 


Honourable senators, I would like to table material 
which has been provided by the Treasury Board in answer 
to questions which were asked at our last committee meet- 
ing on Thursday, December 2, 1971. Is that agreed? 


Honourable Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, are we publishing this 
material? 


The Chairman: Yes, copies can be printed. 


Senator Grosart: No, but are we including it in the evi- 
dence of today’s committee meeting? 


The Chairman: If it is your wish. 


Senator Benidickson: I feel that one compliments the 
other. 


Senator Grosart: I think we should, Mr. Chairman, 
because very often this material is not available to us 
anywhere else. 


The Chairman: Do you move to have this material printed 
as an appendix to today’s proceedings? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, and also for future proceedings. 


See Appendix “A”, p. 1:32. 


The Chairman: We are honoured to have with us today 
from Treasury Board: Mr. D. B. Dewar, Deputy Secretary, 
Program Branch; and Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Director Gen- 
eral, Budget Co-ordination Group. 


I assume that you will be making an opening statement, 
Mr. Dewar. However, before you begin, do you have any 
material to distribute to the senators? 


Mr. D. B. Dewar, Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, Treasury 
Board: We have material to present regarding the one-dol- 
lar votes, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Benidickson: I am very happy to have this materi- 
al. This has always been a bone of contention in dealing 
with supplementary Estimates, particularly when some of 
these items are legislative in nature. It involves a continua- 


tion of legislation from previous years, and sometimes it is 
voting legislation which is applicable in future years. 


The Chairman: That is correct. 


Senator Benidickson: I am appreciative of the information 
which is being made available to us this morning. I could 
have saved hours and hours of work if this had been 
provided a few days ago. However, I have had to go 
through Supplementary Estimates (B) and make queries 
beside the pages. I would not have had to read so exten- 
sively and study the explanations which were given in the 
estimates committee of the other place. However, when 
this material is handed to us only a few minutes before our 
committee meeting, it makes my exercise over the past 
couple of days rather useless. 


I hope that in future the material on these one-dollar 
items will be made available to us beforehand. 


Senator Grosart: Is this material made available to the 
committee of the House of Commons? 


Mr. Dewar: No, sir. 


Senator Benidickson: As I have said, we are in another 
crunch here. The end of the year is approaching and we 
will soon be into our Easter recess. We do not have much 
time to do our homework and we are under great pressure. 


The Chairman: Perhaps, Senator Benidickson, your 
chairman can take responsibility for this. I feel it would 
have been imposing no hardship on Treasury Board to 
have provided this material in advance of our committee 
meeting, had the chairman thought to ask for it. I feel it is 
a good suggestion. Mr. Dewar, if we had asked for this 
material, could it have been provided? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes. 


Senator Benidickson: It would certainly eliminate a lot of 
confusion. I have not had time to read this material in the 
five minutes I have been here. We have only been assem- 
bled ten minutes. 


The Chairman: This can be rectified for future occasions. 


Senator Grosart: It has been the practice of Treasury 
Board to provide us with this information for the past year 
and a half, or perhaps two years. 


Senator Benidickson: I had forgotten about that. 


The Chairman: This is why I indicated that I would take 
responsibility for this error. This will be rectified in the 
future. 


Senator Grosart: We are aware of the history of this. We 
began some three years ago asking questions about these 
one dollar items, and particularly the objections which 
were made to legislative amendments. About a year later 
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Treasury Board agreed that in the future they would pro- 
vide us with an analysis of these one-dollar items. 


I have asked on other occasions whether the Miscellane- 
ous Estimates Committee of the House of Commons are 
provided with this information. Why are they not provided 
with this information? 


Senator Benidickson: They have never asked for it. 


Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Director General, Budget Co-Ordina- 
tion Group, Treasury Board): The primary reason is that they 
have not asked for this information. It was provided on 
one occasion and they made no use of it, that we could 
determine. The Miscellaneous Estimates Committee called 
various ministers and deputies from the departments and 
explored the estimates from a different point of view than 
does this committee. 


Senator Benidickson: This is not new. I was in the House 
of Commons for twenty years, and in my early years Mr. 
Stanley Knowles, M.P., opposed very vigourously some of 
these one-dollar items. This went on for about ten years, 
and I suppose he found the exercise futile. I have not 
heard from him recently on this matter. However, the 
Senate committee has revived these objections. 


The Chairman: Perhaps, honourable senators, if that 
point has been thoroughly dealt with... 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, before we leave this, why 
is it not possible to show these one-dollar items by way of 
formal amendments to the act? The reason I state this is 
because there have been cases where a lawyer, in looking 
at the act, has been completely misled because he has 
assumed they were available to him in one compilation or 
in a list of amendments to the act. I remember one case 
particularly where an act regarding veterans’ allowances 
had been extended by a one-dollar vote in the supplemen- 
tary Estimates to Newfoundland, and lawyers in New- 
foundland had advised their clients that they were not 
covered by the act. There is no easy method for them to 
obtain this information to determine whether the act had 
been amended. 


Iam also aware of the objections to this situation. It has 
been said over and over again that legislation is a cumber- 
some process and it takes a great deal of time. Secondly, 
some of these items are of a temporary nature. 


The Chairman: You are referring only to the ones which 
are legislative in nature? 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 
The Chairman: This would come under Item “‘C’’? 


Senator Grosart: That is right. I hope we will receive an 
answer to this question today. It seems to me there could 
be a formal amendment attached to the supplementary 
Estimates covering these one-dollar items which would 
indicate the acts which are to be amended. It would seem 
to me that this would not delay the passing of supplemen- 
tary Estimates or the covering of the appropriation bills. 


The legislatures have agreed to these amendments in 
this one-dollar form. I ask why it is not possible to just say, 


“The following acts are amended ...”’ This would then be 
included in the index used by lawyers and others, and 
would seem to me to be a much tidier method. 


As to the suggestion that some are temporary, legislation 
lapses continually. Much legislation is not removed due to 
lapsing for perhaps 10 years. In view of this I direct the 
attention of the representatives of Treasury Board to the 
following: firstly, has this been considered?; secondly, are 
there good reasons why it cannot be implemented? 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, as the senator has pointed 
out, this route is used in the case of certain amendments to 
legislation. This matter having been raised in this commit- 
tee on a number of occasions, I checked the recent revised 
statutes and cannot say in all cases, but in a considerable 
number the statutes do incorporate the amendments 
under the appropriation acts. 


Senator Benidickson: How is that done? How are they 
given section numbers? 


Mr. MacDonald: If I may take a case in point, the Trans- 
Canada Highway Act was extended a number of times 
through appropriation acts. The section of the act which 
defines the period during which the act would apply, indi- 
cates at the end that it was amended by an appropriation 
act in such-and-such a year, giving the necessary 
references. 


Senator Benidickson: That is good, but the revised statutes 
are published only every 10 years. 


Mr. MacDonald: In recent years there has developed some 
hope that publication will be more frequent. 


Senator Benidickson: While not personally sure of this, I 
believe that Senator Grosart is quite right, that these 
amendments are missed by those who publish law digests 
for lawyers and other interested parties. They will, of 
course, keep us abreast of changes made since the last 
publication of the Revised Statutes. However, this type of 
legislation is not necessarily promulgated to the law 
profession or such organizations of veterans and others 
who are simply interested in the current status of the law. 


Mr. MacDonald: We have drawn this matter to the atten- 
tion of the officials of the Department of Justice. That may 
have had some effect on what has been done with respect 
to the Revised Statutes. 


Senator Benidickson: Three or four organizations issue 
information annually as to changes in statute law. Whether 
they overlook these I cannot say, but they very well could. 


The Chairman: When inquiring into a particular act of 
Parliament, is it not true that on request the department 
will issue a list of amendments? 


Senator Benidickson: Two years later. 


Senator Grosart: In my experience, the consolidation 
which is made available seldom includes these. 


The Chairman: One item excludes the Canada Develop- 
ment Corporation from section 149 of the Income Tax Act. 
It would be interesting to know what happens in that case? 
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Senator Benidickson: Would CCH make a note of that? 


Mr. MacDonald: I do not know. We could suggest to the 
secretary of the board that he draw this to the attention of 
the Deputy Minister of Justice. 


Senator Benidickson: Well, this has been done year after 
year. In my opinion, ministers and Cabinet just find it a 
quick method of sliding these changes through, rather 
than presenting an amending bill to the house. No matter 
what we say, they seem to insist on favouring personal 
convenience. 


Senator Grosart: My feeling is that we may be under a 
misapprehension that this is a necessary short cut. I repeat 
my suggestion that there should be included in the appro- 
priation bill a statement that: “The following acts are 
hereby amended .’ because the appropriation bill 
becomes an act of Parliament. It would merely be a matter 
of clearly stating the amendment. Another advantage of 
this would be that it is obvious that these legislative 
changes made by one-dollar items are not made in lan- 
guage which provides opportunity for proper judicial 
review of their exact effect. It merely says, “For the pur- 
poses of’’—usually section so-and-so shall be extended. It 
is not, however, phrased in statutory language. Normally, 
we require that an act be drafted by officials of the 
Department of Justice in the least ambiguous language 
possible. The language contained here is not unambiguous 
in the sense of draftmanship. 


Mr. MacDonald: I cannot pretend to any expertise. I 
believe, however, it is in the form similar to the language 
contained in bills amending sections, deleting words and 
extending periods. 


Senator Grosart: I am not a lawyer, but I am reasonably 
sure that if my suggestion were adopted and accurate 
amending wording were drafted, the form of the wording 
would be considerably different. 


Mr. Dewar: Mr. Chairman, if it is the wish of the commit- 
tee, we will make a particular effort to discuss this with 
the solicitor of the Treasury and others who are involved. I 
am sure they have a concern, as does the Department of 
Justice, that the effects on the legal profession referred to 
by the senator should be presented. 


Senator Grosart: And, of course, the effects on the public. 


Mr. Dewar: And the effects on the public. I would like to 
make one comment, Mr. Chairman, with regard to Section 
C of this document. Senators will find in glancing through 
the items involved that very few are other than govern- 
ment housekeeping and financial management operations. 
I say this not to excuse the process, but to comment that, 
apart from the item referred to by the Chairman with 
respect to the Canada Development Corporation, and the 
Income Tax Act, and perhaps one other... 


Senator Benidickson: The deletion of debts, of course, is 
similar. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, senator. 


Senator Benidickson: Write-off of stores. 


Mr. Dewar: These items are not likely to affect the public 
and not likely to involve lawyers in the problems to which 
Senator Grosart referred. 


Senator Grosart: The effect of legislation is never certain. 


The Chairman: Further to Senator Grosart’s very worth 
while points, Vote L22b, on page 30 of the Estimates, could 
be a very substantive amendment. It could have far reach- 
ing consequences, with which Parliament might very 
much desire to concern itself. 


Senator Benidickson: Except that it does not affect the 
individual citizen very much; it is a matter of balancing 
the accounts in Treasury. 


Mr. Dewar: Mr. Chairman, as senators have probably 
already realized, this is a vote for the purpose of clarifying 
the intent in Canadian legislation to continue to fulfill our 
commitments to these international organizations in terms 
of our gold obligations to them. The practice has devel- 
oped in Canada, as in other countries during the post-war 
period, of expressing in our legislation, including appro- 
priation acts, the value of our obligations in terms of the 
U.S. dollar equivalent of gold. 


With the declared intention of the United States of 
changing their dollar relationship to gold, we must take 
legislative action of this kind to re-establish in legal form 
our obligation to these organizations, at the level to which 
we intended to maintain it. 


The Chairman: So, in other words, our guarantee now is, 
in effect, 6 per cent to 8 per cent below what it was before, 
speaking strictly in terms of the present value of the 
American dollar? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, Mr. Chairman. This has occurred for a 
rather unforeseen reason. 


Senator Grosart: My point is that we might very well have 
made a different decision, as part of our foreign policy or 
trade policy. This was not the only alternative decision 
open to us. We have made this decision, so it is a major 
legislative change. It is not just bookkeeping; it is a policy 
decision. 


The Chairman: Let us probe a little further. What, for 
example, is Finance Vote L5, Appropriation Act No 3, 
1971? 


Mr. Dewar: This was a vote to authorize the Minister of 
Finance to make contributions to the International Devel- 
opment Association in the three years commencing 1971- 
72, in the amount of $150 million U.S. Senators will realize 
that this is the contribution to the Soft Loan Fund of the 
World Bank for International Development. 


The Chairman: That means that, roughly speaking, the 
contribution in present-day funds is now somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of $162 million. Would that be correct? 


Mr. Dewar: At the time the vote was passed, it was 
estimated in the Blue Book that it was $153 and some 
million Canadian dollars. 


The Chairman: It would therefore be somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of $165 million, would it not? 
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Mr. Dewar: My arithmetic fails me at the moment. 


The Chairman: 
devaluation. 


I am thinking of the 8 per cent 


Mr. Dewar: The legal authority, as you realize, has been 
declared in terms of the US dollar, and the dollar equiva- 
lent in Canadian terms is simply expressed as an estimate. 
The US dollar having changed its relationship to gold and 
to the Canadian dollar, the intent of the vote L22b, which 
we are discussing, is of course to restore the Canadian 
dollar equivalent to the original contribution. 


Senator Laird: Where would an interested party get a clue 
as to the existence of this item that we are speaking about, 
other than from perusing this document? Is there no index 
anywhere, that would give him a clue that this has 
happened? 


Senator Grosart: That is what we are discussing. 


Senator Laird: I know, but let us be specific. There are 
annotations to acts put out by private law book companies. 


Senator Benidickson: Digests. 


Senator Laird: Senator Benidickson mentioned digests. In 
those private publications, is there any indication, in your 
experience, as to whether or not these things are tracea- 
ble? I do not know the answer. I am wondering whether 
you do. 


Mr. Dewar: I am not a lawyer. I have had no direct 
experience of this. To my knowledge, there is no source of 
accumulated data like this, apart from perhaps the annual 
statutes. 


The Chairman: Senator Grosart, you were talking about 
having these items come under the appropriations act. 


Senator Grosart: I was thinking in terms of an appendix, 
or an extra section in the appropriate act, saying, “In 
keeping with the foregoing, the following acts are amend- 
ed, as follows: ... “I do not think it would delay the 
process. 


The Chairman: It would be an omnibus bill. 
Senator Grosart: Yes. 
Senator Benidickson: This is an omnibus act on our part. 


Senator Laird: Then, Mr. Chairman, it would appear in 
these private annotations. 


The Chairman: What 
arrangement? 


would you think of that 


Mr. MacDonald: It is not a matter that is under our own 
control. We check the Appropriation Acts to make sure 
that they add up, and things like that. We could certainly 
check this out with the Department of Justice, and with 
the parliamentary officials who co-operate with us on the 
Appropriation Act. I understand that the suggestion would 
be for an additional schedule to the Appropriation Act 
which would say something to the effect that section so 
and so of—in this particular case it might be the Canada 
Development Corporation Act—now reads. We will cer- 
tainly investigate that. 


Senator Grosart: I would move that the Treasury Board 
officials be requested by the committee to report on the 
feasibility of handling it in this way. I will leave it to you to 
word it. 


The Chairman: How would you like to word it, senator? I 
think it is important. 


Senator Benidickson: I would preface it by saying, ‘‘Not- 
withstanding our preference, where appropriate, for 
actual amendments to the bills themselves’’—this is not 
good language, but this is what I have in mind—‘our 
preference still is that the bills be amended when you are 
introducing legislation of consequence.” 


The Chairman: It would have that effect, as I understand 
‘ite 

Senator Grosart: Might I be allowed to move my motion 
later? 


The Chairman: Is it agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Would you second that, Senator 


Benidickson? 
Senator Benidickson: Yes. 


The Chairman: Perhaps we can now proceed. 
Senator Benidickson: I think we are still on the document. 


The Chairman: It might be worthwhile to hear the open- 
ing statement of the officials and then come back to the 
document. At that stage, I presume you would want to be 
more detailed in your examination. 


Senator Benidickson: When perusing the document—I 
have already said it explains many things that I was up in 
the air about when I simply read the Blue Book, Supple- 
mentary Estimates (B)—I am also impressed with the fact 
that you have taken pains to provide us with this good 
summary, which I appreciate, although it would have been 
more helpful to us had it been presented to us three days 
ago. In looking through the one-dollar items, it seems to 
me that it would take no more printing in the Blue Book, 
Supplementary Estimates (B), to say what you have said 
by way of explanation in this document, particularly with 
the “A” section of the document, the one-dollar items 
authorizing transfers from one vote to another within a 
ministry to meet a certain increased cost. In this supple- 
mentary document, which came into our hands only this 
morning, you explain why it was possible to take money 
from elsewhere in the department in order to provide 
everything but one dollar for the new proposed 
expenditures. 


It would hardly enlarge this Blue Book, which I call 
Supplementary Estimates (B), if the explanation given in 
this new document had originally been incorporated in it. 
In this latest document it is stated that the reason for the 
additional expenditure is that a vessel went aground; and 
there is extra money unexpended up to March SIM 1972ito 
meet this additional expenditure as a result of a building 
in British Columbia not proceeding. 
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The Chairman: I think your point is understood, senator. 
Perhaps we could ask the officials for the answer. 


Mr. Dewar: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I believe the 
Senate, House of Commons, and the government are deal- 
ing with a question of a spectrum of choice. There is no 
doubt that the explanation given in this latest document 
would be helpful for a better and clearer understanding of 
the offsets, as we call them, the sources of additional funds 
on $1-items. 


Senator Benidickson: They are all fairly brief. 


Mr. Dewar: Some of them are briefer than others, sena- 
tor. I think it is a matter of decision and judgment as to 
how far this should go. If you think of it in terms of the 
supplementary Estimates book I think we might find our- 
selves with a bit of a narrative running through a lot of 
items which could turn a legislative document into a 
highly descriptive commentary. 


Senator Benidickson: That might be so, but I also want to 
compare it with the pages and pages and hours and hours 
filled by parliamentarians in the committees of the two 
houses in asking questions as a result of the explanation in 
the Blue Book being inadequate. There have been eight 
volumes printed of the proceedings which took place on 
the other side, and there will be some here. I feel a good 
part of those proceedings could have been eliminated if a 
line or two extra by way of explanation had been put into 
the Supplementary Estimates (B) book. 


The Chairman: It may be that if we move towards the 
concept of Senator Grosart’s motion we will satisfy that 
very valid point, senator. 


Senator Benidickson: I am not so sure of that, Mr. Chair- 
man. I find a trend in most bills contrary to my earlier 
experience. We used to have a full explanatory note on the 
right-hand page, but this practice is today, more often than 
not, abandoned. 


The Chairman: It is sometimes clearer if there are no 
explanatory notes. 


Senator Benidickson: Well, we certainly do not see them 
today. It used to be the custom that we did get in layman’s 
language, on the right-hand pages of the proposed statute, 
explanatory notes. We do not get those in bills these days, 
in most cases. 


Mr. Dewar: If I may make one additional comment on 
this point, Mr. Chairman. We continually have in mind the 
problem of better communication with Parliament on 
these matters. Senators will be aware of the changes made 
in recent years, and I am sure it has already been noted by 
the committee that this is helpful in stating the activity 
distribution of estimates and giving a better example of 
the purposes for which the funds are asked. At the other 
end of the spectrum, senator... 


Senator Benidickson: That was what was promised, but 
after carefully reading Supplementary Estimates (B) I do 
not feel it has been accomplished. 


Mr. Dewar: If I might just suggest, senator, this is what 
we reach—a book like this which my notes are in—if we go 
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to the other end of spectrum. It is a balanced judgment as 
to what should be incorporated in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates book, which I think we shall have to continue. 


Senator Benidickson: I think it is still too terse or 
ambiguous. 


The Chairman: If there are no other views on that par- 
ticular point, we will pass on to the opening statement. 


Mr. Dewar: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have copies, if 
it is the wish of honourable senators to have them 
distributed. 


The Chairman: Is it your wish, honourable senators? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Mr. Dewar: Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, the 
supplementary Estimates you have before you ar the 
second and final supplementary Estimates for the fiscal 
year 1971-72 now drawing to a close. As you will see from 
the summary of the totals on page 5 of the shall Blue Book 
these estimates are made up of: 


$185 million for budgetary expenditures along with 


$151 million in non-budgetary expenditures—in other 
words, loans, investments and advances—which Parlia- 
ment is being asked to vote. The Estimates also contain net 
changes in amount of 


$98 million in statutory items for a grand total of $434 
million. 


The total of all Estimates presented to Parliament this 
year, then, amounts to $15,195 million for budgetary items 
and $1,279 million for non-budgetary items. 


A few large items account for most of the amounts 
involved in the supplementary items. These items are: 


$20 million to recoup the Agricultural Commodities Sta- 
bilization Account for deficiency payments paid on hogs. 


Senator Benidickson: Was there not also a large item in 
there relating to barley? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, sir. 


Senator Benidickson: It was not as big as this. 


Mr. Dewar: I will get to that later, senator. It is under a 
different department. 


Continuing the large items: $12 million under the 
Canadian International Development Agency to provide 
aid for rehabilitation and reconstruction in East Bengal. 


$145 million for loans to developing countries. This is not 
really an increase in loans as I will explain later. 


$40 million being an upward revision in the amount 
forecast as payable in equalization payments to the 
provinces. 


$92 million for a revision in the forecast of payments to 
Quebec under the Established Programs (Interim 
Arrangements) Act, principally because of higher hospital 
services costs and higher welfare costs. 


$11 million to the Canadian Wheat Board for losses 
incurred in the operation of the barley pool account for 
the crop year ending July 31, 1971. 
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Senator Benidickson: One is Agriculture and the other is 
Trade and Commerce. 


Mr. Dewar: That is correct, sir. 


$68 million for payments to producers for wheat to 
increase their returns from wheat going into domestic 
consumption. 


$25 million in additional funds for the Local Initiatives 
Programs under the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. 


$25 million for a revision in the forecast of Canada 
Assistance Plan payments which the federal government 
makes to the provinces in sharing their welfare costs. 


$15 million to the Ministry of Transport to cover the cost 
of three ferry vessels originally financed under a loan vote 
in 1968-69. 


$20 million to the National Capital Commission to cover 
the acquisition of certain lands and structures owned by 
the E. B. Eddy Company. 


There are also some reductions in forecast amounts of 
statutory items noted in these estimates. In particular, 
there is a $55 million reduction from the $80 million origi- 
nally established as a limit under the Employment Sup- 
port Act set up to reduce the unemployment effects that 
were expected to flow from the 10 per cent United States 
surcharge. There is also a reduction of $18 million in the 
amount forecast as payable to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission as the government’s contribution. This 
amount is no longer payable with the coming into full 
effect of the new Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Senator Benidickson: The government will probably have 
a greater obligation under the new act. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, that is right, sir. It is as the result of the 
timing of the introduction of the new legislation that this 
amount of $18 million occurs. 


I should also mention that the $145 million for loans to 
developing countries... 


The Chairman: I am sorry, but may I interject for a 
moment? Why would the government have a greater obli- 
gation under the new act? 


Senator Benidickson: The benefits are greater and the 
contributions are greater. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, under the old act, the 
government made a matching contribution which was 
essentially one-fifth of the total amount; two-fifths were 
supplied by the employer, and two-fifths by the employees. 
It was made on a current basis, that is, the 1971-72 contri- 
butions were made in 1971 and 1972. However, under the 
new legislation, the government pays all of the cost of 
benefits for unemployment over 4 per cent. It pays this 
amount in arrears. Whatever costs arise in the year 1972 
would appear in the 1973-1974 estimates based on actual 
unemployment experience. In a sense this is a somewhat 
deceptive figure which is shown here. 


Senator Sparrow: How does the fund finance itself in the 
interval? 


Mr. MacDonald: There is a provision in the legislation 
whereby the Minister of Finance can make repayable 
advances to the Unemployment Insurance Account to 
meet any deficiency in the amount needed to pay benefits 
and meet administrative costs. 


The Chairman: How does the government determine the 
amount which is payable for unemployment in excess of 4 
per cent? 


Mr. MacDonald: This legislation is sometimes complex. 
However, it permits taking into account unemployment in 
the various regions and a number of factors of this kind. I 
am not familiar with the Act in detail. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Dewar: I should mention that the $145 million for 
loans to developing countries replaces an item for $172 
million for the same purpose that was in the Main Esti- 
mates for 1971-1972. That is, the provision for these loans 
is being reduced by $27 million to offset most of the 
amount provided in the supplementary Estimates this 
year—both these and the ones of last December—for spe- 
cial aid grants occasioned by the needs arising out of the 
incidents in what used to be called East Pakistan. As the 
members of the committee probably know, the Canadian 
government establishes an aid target each year covering 
all loans and grants to developing countries and interna- 
tional financial agencies who provide other loan funds to 
these countries. The reduction in loans to offset an 
increase in grants is designed to keep us within the target 
for 1971-1972. 


Finally, these estimates contain some one-dollar items, 
39 in all. Twenty of these are concerned with the provision 
of authority to transfer money, already approved in a 
previous appropriation act of this year, from one vote to 
another. 


The others are concerned with: other amendments to 
previous appropriation acts or other legislation; the dele- 
tion of debts when the amounts exceed $5,000 which is the 
statutory limit on executive power to delete debts; authori- 
ty for the payment of grants for which funds already exist 
but which had not previously been brought to the attention 
of Parliament. 


Honourable senators will notice that there are more than 
39 items listed in the document dealing with one-dollar 
items. This is because some of the same items appear in 
more than one category. 


Senator Benidickson: Regarding the item on deletion of 
debts, as I recall reading the Supplementary Estimates (B), 
there were other items concerning write-off of stores 
which were obsolete. These were not one-dollar items. 
They were gross items, were they not? 


Mr. Dewar: No, Senator Benidickson, in items of that 
kind, an amount is appropriated to write-off those stores. 


The Chairman: I wonder whether Mr. Dewar has finished 
his statement? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Grosart: Regarding the last item, which deals 
with Canadian International Development Agency, I 
wonder why it is necessary to make this provision, because. 
when I read the Main Estimates I find that last year $150 
million was approved for the same purpose and, apparent- 
ly, only $81 million was spent. Can you give us the figures 
regarding the backlog, if I may use that term, of approved 
expenditures which have not yet been spent? I am not 
being critical. Iam aware of some of the reasons why they 
do not spend all of the money in one year. Of that figure of 
$172 million, how much money is on hand at present? 


Mr. Dewar: I think Mr. MacDonald will be able to give us 
some of these figures. However, before he does, I am sure 
that all honourable senators will be aware that both on the 
loans and the grants side of the aid program we are 
dealing with non-lapsing accounts in the sense that each 
year the estimates vote money into the accounts which 
may be spent either at the time or in future years. 


Senator Grosart: This is the reason I asked that question, 
because non-lapsing accounts of this kind are unusual. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, that is quite right. I am sure we have 
some information available. I do not know how up to date 
it will be. 


Mr. MacDonald: The only information we have here now 
deals with the grants side and not the loans side of the aid 
program. It indicates that there is $83 million authorized 
and unspent as of March 3lst, 1971. I do not have the 
balance on the loans. We could obtain that information 
and supply it to you. 


Senator Grosart: I would appreciate that very much, 
because a few years ago almost the total annual appro- 
priation for the year had not been spent and was on hand. 


Senator Croll: That is $81 million out of how much? 


Senator Grosart: The figures are not exactly comparative. 
The actual expenditures for the years 1969-1970 were $81 
million and the approved estimates for the years 1970-71 
were $150 million; but they are relatively the same. 


Mr. Dewar: If I may, Mr. Chairman, I do not feel we are 
dealing with a question of $81 million out of some larger 
figure because over a period of years Parliament appro- 
priates money into the non-lapsing fund both on the grant 
side and on the loan side. It accumulates over the years. So 
the outflow in any one particular year must be measured 
against the accumulation on either the grant or the loan 
side. My information is not statistical in nature. However, 
the situation which Senator Grosart has described regard- 
ing the slow outflow of money as against the amounts 
which have been voted is changing and has been over the 
past year or two. I believe we are now in a situation where 
incremental additions on the loan side in any one year is 
approximately balanced by the outflow. On the grant side, 
we have been close to that situation for a number of years 
since grants are used for payments of services such as to 
Canadian teachers, or technical advisors. They use this 
appropriation as they would use an appropriation on a 
normal vote which was not nonlapsing. 


Having said this, I would be more than happy to provide 
you with up to date information. 


Senator Grosart: I think this is necessary for several rea- 
sons. Underdeveloped countries complain because we 
appropriate an amount which does not get transferred to 
them. Another reason is that in the OECD comparative 
statements, which indicate the level of aid from developed 
countries to underdeveloped countries, they use actual 
expended figures. Therefore, very often Canada shows up 
rather badly in that type of comparison, because OECD 
does not give us credit for what we are committed to 
spend. That would be a more important figure in the long 
run than what we actually transfer in any one year. 


Mr. Dewar: I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we have suc- 
ceeded now in obtaining the agreement of OECD to pro- 
duce data on both aspects. However, it is quite correct that 
in the past the Canadian statistics have tended to appear 
not so good as those of some other countries, for the 
reason mentioned by the senator. In addition to that, the 
nature of our aid differs from that of some other countries 
where the outflow in dollar terms is faster, but one might 
think that the quality of the aid is different. 


Senator Grosart: That, of course, is another and larger 
question, because, certainly, our own loan program is 
probably still the softest in the world. 


The contingencies vote has been discussed here and 
elsewhere many times, and the type of development of this 
fund has come under considerable criticism. I notice that 
there are some quite fundamental changes dating back to 
the last supplementaries. Could you explain to us now—as 
I know you have done elsewhere, Mr. Dewar—the exact 
status and purpose of the contingencies vote now? Would 
you do this particularly in relation to the negation of the 
reserves for retroactive salary increases? 


The Chairman: That refers to Vote 5b on the last page of 
the one-dollar items. 


Mr. MacDonald: This goes back to 1968-69, when we had 
difficulties in collective bargaining in reaching settlements 
in the expected year. I believe it was in that year that 
authority was obtained in the supplementary Estimates to 
set up as a reserve the balance remaining in the contingen- 
cies vote. The money was there for the purpose of meeting 
expected costs of retroactive salary adjustments arising 
out of the first round of collective bargaining. These agree- 
ments, however, were much delayed and I gather that the 
government was rather unwilling to in effect inflate the 
Estimates year after year. Therefore, in that and subse- 
quent years the contingencies vote has contained a provi- 
sion to establish these reserves, showing the amount trans- 
ferred to the reserve as an expenditure of the year in 
question. 


This practice has been subjected to considerable criti- 
cism, so the effect of this item in the supplementary Esti- 
mates is to negate the provisions of the main Estimates 
from 1971-72. Therefore no reserve will be set up at this 
year end. The main Estimates for 1972-73 do not contain a 
provision to set up a reserve. In other words, the practice 
of establishing reserves has been discontinued. 


The balance remaining from all reserves, dating from 
the establishment of the first, was $40 million at the end of 
January 1972. Current demands remain outstanding 
against that figure. These consist of payments which will 
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be made with respect to collective bargaining agreements 
recently concluded. 


Senator Grosart: For what type of unforeseen require- 
ments has this fund been used in the past? 


Mr. MacDonald: The hard core of the vote is roughly $50 
million or $60 million per year. Last year the largest 
demands made on it were for the student summer employ- 
ment programs, which were essentially covered in subse- 
quent supplementary Estimates. We have occasionally met 
forest firefighting costs. Initial payments under relief 
items to Bangla Desh, which were mentioned earlier, were 
made. 


We instruct the departments to include in their Esti- 
mates a certain per cent of their current year salary costs 
as a provision against any general salary increases. Any 
amount over and above this per cent will be met from the 
contingencies vote. Year after year something like the 
major portion of the contingencies vote is used for that 
purpose. 


Senator Benidickson: I cannot recall the item in Supple- 
mentary Estimates (B), but I remember yesterday reading 
at least one which votes a replacement of something 
drawn from the contingencies fund. Are there other items 
of that type? 


Mr. MacDonald: There would be quite a number. 


Mr. Dewar: A good example is the forest firefighting cost. 
Last summer in the territories was very bad for forest 
fires, which exceeded the provision in the departmental 
votes. 


Senator Benidickson: So, through supplementaries, the 
gross of the contingencies fund is returned in substantial 
part to what it was at the beginning of the fiscal year? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, senator, for that type of item that is 
correct. 


Senator Grosart: What is the constitutional nature of the 
access of the government to that fund? 


Mr. MacDonald: I suppose it lies in the actual wording of 
the vote, which is very broad. 


Senator Benidickson: It is in the original Estimates. 


Mr. MacDonald: If it is of any relevance, I compared the 
size of the contingencies votes throughout the years with 
the size of the vote portion of the Estimates. It has tended 
to remain constant, or to decline. If I may exclude those 
amounts which related in those years to setting up 
reserves to meet retroactive salary costs, it stayed fairly 
constant, while the size of the Estimates has increased. 
Looking ahead into the 1972-73 Estimates, one or two items 
which might in other years have appeared as provisions in 
the contingency vote, such as students summer employ- 
ment and something to do with bilingualism, have been set 
up as separate votes in order to keep the contingencies 
vote down to its usual level. 


Senator Grosart: Has Treasury Board itself complete 
authority to withdraw funds from the contingencies vote 
for a specific purpose? 


Mr. MacDonald: For the use of the Treasury Board itself, 
as a department? 


Senator Grosart: No, I should say Treasury Board in the 
larger or Cabinet sense. 


Mr. MacDonald: All withdrawals from the contingencies 
vote are subject to approval of the Treasury Board and 
are the subject of a formal submission to it. 


Senator Grosart: I refer now to the short-fall of $55 mil- 
lion in the appropriation in the Employment Support Act. 
It would seem to me that the contingency for which the $80 
million was provided continues to be ongoing. Will there 
be further provision in next year’s Estimates, or is the 
problem over? 


Mr. Dewar: Mr. Chairman, under the terms of the 
Employment Support Act approved by Parliament, the 
grants were to be provided, if I may quote, as follows: 


... to support employment in Canada by mitigating 
the disruptive effect on Canadian industry of the 
imposition of foreign import surtaxes or other actions 
of a like effect 


The United States surcharge having been discontinued 
on December 19, applications now being received are with 
respect to unemployment resulting from other causes. I 
am afraid I am not being very clear on this. 


Senator Grosart: I get your point. The reason I ask this 
question is that at the time it was brought in, it was made 
clear to us that this did not apply, from the government’s 
point of view, merely to the United States; that there might 
be other—I have forgotten the phrase—actions of a like 
effect. If the situation arose again, would money be found 
in the contingency fund? This act of Parliament has not 
been repealed. 


Mr. MacDonald: In effect, the act, as it is written, makes 
provision only for the year 1971-72. The payments would 
not be possible under that law after March 31 of the 
current year. 


Senator Croll: How much was expended? 


Mr. Dewar: The forecast expenditure is $25 million. Not 
all of that has been expended to this date, because some 
applications relating to the period before December 19, are 
still under study. 


Senator Grosart: The short fall is $55 million. 


The Chairman: That vote was increased, was it not, from 
its original amount? 


Mr. MacDonald: No, Mr. Chairman; it was always $80 
million, plus about $300,000 for administration. 


The Chairman: Are there any further questions? 


Senator Grosart: The total figure which we have on page 5 
of this year’s expenditures—which also appears in the 
statement—is once again not the total spending of the 
government for the year. We went into that at a previous 
session. Can you tell us what is the total spending figure of 
the government? 
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Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I think there are several 
totals. 


Senator Grosart: That is what worries me. 


Mr. MacDonald: The first thing one might add is non- 
budgetary expenditures—loans, investments and advances 
made under other statutes. There add to a figure of $800 
million to $1 billion. They embrace loans under the Nation- 
al Housing Act, the Farm Credit Corporation Act and so 
on. You would have to go on and add disbursements out of 
superannuation accounts, and disbursements out of cer- 
tain non-lapsing funds which are shown in the accounts. 
There is a definition of government expenditures in the 
National Accounts, but that would not satisfy you because 
it treats the Post Office as a public sector. We do not have 
a figure on total government expenditures in those terms. 


Senator Grosart: Are you working on it? 


Mr. MacDonald: No, sir, other than to explain the difficul- 
ties, as we have attempted to in the return that was made. 


Senator Grosart: I think it is desirable to do this. It seems 
to me that we should be told what is the total outflow of 
expenditure by the government. 


Mr. MacDonald: In the Treasury Board we do not have 
the resources. We do not do economic analyses. In the 
statistical sense, it is the function of Statistics Canada, and 
of the Department of Finance. We are more of a consumer 
of statistics. 


Senator Grosart: I would imagine that in reaching, say, a 
figure of $16.4 billion, you would want to relate it in the 
larger context, to all spending. There must be a connection 
between the two. 


Senator Hays: May I ask an unrelated question? 


The Chairman: Before you do, senator, on pages 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9 and 10 of the document that is being printed as an 
appendix to these proceedings, which are answers provid- 
ed by Treasury Board to some of the questions asked in 
our examination of Supplementary Estimates (A), Trea- 
sury Board deals with the feasibility of providing a com- 
plete list of outstanding loans, investments and advances, 
with particulars. It also deals with the feasibility of provid- 
ing the committee with the total of the government spend- 
ing program, with as much of a breakdown as possible, as 
compared with the previous year and the Gross National 
Product. Perhaps that should be examined by honourable 
senators and be the subject of discussion at our next 
meeting. Are you working on your motion, Senator 
Grosart? 


Senator Grosart: I have to leave to keep an appointment. 
However, I will have the motion typewritten and brought 
down to you. 


Senator Benidickson: Are we starting in the Blue Book, or 
have we finished with the one-dollar items? Some of the 
explanations in this morning’s document explaining the 
one-dollar items, answer some of the question marks that I _ 
put in the Blue Book, Supplementary Estimates (B), and 
some may not. 
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Then we have the third document, which is the mimeo- 
graphed statement that was given us. I do not recall that I 
had marked for query a request for an explanation of the 
barley item. 


Are we going to go through the Blue Book item by item? 
If so, when we come across these items in reading the Blue 
Book, Supplementary Estimates (B), we can deal with our 
questions at that time. 


The Chairman: It is not generally the approach of the 
committee, senator, to go through the Estimates item by 
item. If you have any questions to raise, please feel free to 
do so. 


Senator Benidickson: Then I shall have to turn pages. 
Some are answered by this paper handed to us this morn- 
ing. Apparently, it is not the practice here to go through 
the Estimates department by department, page by page, 
such as is done by the Estimates Committee of the other 
place. 


The Chairman: Generally, our approach to the Estimates, 
and the approach of this committee, has been along the 
lines that we have been discussing today—methods of pre- 
sentation. We tend to leave to the other place the detailed 
examination of the Estimates, unless honourable senators 
have a question about a particular item. 


Senator Benidickson: I have those on a separate page. 


The Chairman: It has been the stance of this committee 
that it tends to duplicate the work of the other place. Our 
function is probably to be found in two main areas: an 
examination of a particular program or department in 
detail; or a general economic examination of the type that 
we made under the heading of Growth, Employment and 
Price Stability. 


Senator Benidickson: I note that only certain departments 
with items in Supplementary Estimates(B) had departmen- 
tal officials, other than officials from Treasury Board, 
before the committee of the other place. There is printed, 
of course, the general discussion of Treasury Board’s over- 
all statements; and then another session, I note, dealt with 
Energy, Mines and Resources. I have not read that particu- 
lar one, but I am sure it is covered. However, from that 
point on, alphabetically, we have Environment. I do not 
think the Minister of the Environment was before the 
committee of the other place. 


In order not to breach what the chairman says has been 
our practice, I have a question by reason of the explana- 
tion of the one-dollar items. Under the one-dollar items, 
20b, Environment—and I reiterate I do not feel this is too 
lengthy to be incorporated in the Blue Book... 


The Chairman: That point has been noted, senator. 


Senator Benidickson: You will find under Environment 
Vote 20b, (e), there is an expenditure of $75,000 for sports- 
men’s shows and publicity. My question also relates to the 
next paragraph, (f), and I am curious as to whether these 
are foreign sports shows, or not. 


Mr. Dewar: If I may, sir, the reference to sportsmen’s 
shows, according to the information we have received 
from the department, is that this is a specific requirement 
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of $25,000, of the total of $75,000 shown, for a sportsmen’s 
show in Vancouver at which the department will have a 
display. 


Senator Benidickson: You will see by looking at para- 
graph (f) under the head “Emergency Assistance to the 
Province of Ontario” an additional $50,000 to the $1,360,- 
000 in the main Estimates. My question is: Do paragraphs 
(e) or (f) refer to moneys which have already been provid- 
ed federally by the Department of the Environment to help 
combat those problems that have arisen as a result of the 
discovery in the lakes of northwestern Ontario of what is 
considered an excessive mercury content? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, senator, the $50,000 item additional to the 
funds previously provided under the main Estimates does 
refer to that. 


Senator Hays: Of the 37 per cent of the Gross National 
Product collected in taxes from all levels of government, 
do you have a percentage breakdown of that used by the 
federal government, the provincial governments and 
municipal governments? 


Mr. MacDonald: We could supply that. I would not want to 
rely on memory, but it is available in the national 
accounts. 


Senator Hays: Is the amount used by the federal govern- 
ment decreasing? 


Mr. MacDonald: In a relative sense it is decreasing, yes. 
The more informative way in which to look at those fig- 
ures, of course, is to realize the federal government is 
essentially a transfer agent for much of its expenditure. 


Senator Hays: I realize that. 


Mr. MacDonald: I believe certain figures in the national 
accounts are presented net of transfers, first, from the 
federal government to the provincial governments, and 
then from the provincial governments to the municipal 
governments. We will supply those figures. 


Senator Hays: My other question is this: With respect to 
this $20 million which is going to the stabilization account 
for the deficiency payment on hogs, do you have the for- 
mula governing the distribution of that? 


Mr. Dewar: Senator, I can only speak to this in fairly 
general terms. It arises, as I am sure senators are aware, 
from price falls as a result of a hog surplus, and the way it 
operates under the act is that a base price is arrived at on 
the average of the previous ten years and then the Gover- 
nor in Council establishes a prescribed price which is 
frequently 80 per cent of the base price. 


I cannot tell the committee with certainty if this was, in 
fact, the formula used with hogs. I do not have that infor- 
mation with me. 


Senator Hays: I believe that is the correct formula. The 
information I am after is how it is broken down. For 
example, I believe the number eligible for deficiency pay- 
ment is 200. Now, of the 200 hogs, is there a class or 
category on which the farmer receives payment, or does 
he receive it on all marketable hogs that he would ship? 


Mr. Dewar: I do not know in sufficient detail the opera- 
tion of this program to answer your question senator, but 
if it is the wish of the committee we will obtain that 
information and provide it to the committee. 


Senator Hays: It is my understanding that if one’s 
application for such payments is not received by March 31, 
then he will not be able to participate. There is some 
confusion as to the claim that a hog raiser is allowed to 
make. For example, he might sell feeder hogs, marketable 
hogs, or other categories. In other words, if a sow is worth 
so much, a marketable hog is worth so much. Is it tied to 
grade? 


Mr. Dewar: We will contact the Department of Agricul- 
ture and obtain that information as quickly as possible, 
senator. 


The Chairman: Is that satisfactory, senator? 
Senator Hays: Yes. 


The Chairman: Let us just go over what we are to be 
provided with. 


Mr. MacDonald: I have a note to provide information on 
unspent balances under International Development loans, 
and the details on the formula for hog deficiency pay- 
ments under the Agricultural Stabilization Act. 


The Chairman: Yes, and the third item, I believe, is the 
relative percentages of expenditures by the various levels 
of government. 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 


The Chairman: Were there any other items, honourable 
senators? There is a fourth item I should like to have. We 
have had this in the past and it has proved to be useful. I 
am referring to the write-off of National Revenue. There is 
a write-off of $5.7 to $5.8 million of claims which essential- 
ly arise, I gather, out of uncollectible taxation debts. I 
believe it has been our approach in the past to have a list 
of those write-offs. 


Mr. Dewar: I can give you some information on that by 
category, Mr. Chairman. The complete list comprises a 
huge book. 


The Chairman: It seems to me that what we did in the 
past was establish a minimum figure; it may have been 
$100,000; in other words, we would only be interested in 
the major write-offs. In the past, write-offs in excess of 
$100,000 were provided. 


Mr. Dewar: I believe we can compile such a list, senator. 


The Chairman: Would that be a lengthy list? In the past it 
has been a rather short one. 


Mr. MacDonald: May I examine our records, Mr. Chair- 
man, and if it seems unduly long I might take the liberty of 
phoning you to see whether you want it or not. I rather feel 
it will be short. 


The Chairman: It is really the major ones we wish to look 
at. 


Mr. MacDonald: We would list them by category of 
reason. 
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Senator Isnor: That is a good question, Mr. Chairman. I 
should like to know the basis on which the department’ 
arrives at a decision to write-off a debt. 


The Chairman: For the most part, senator, according to 
what we have found in the past, a write-off results from a 
taxpayer being deceased or bankrupt. 


Senator Benidickson: And in the case of some overpay- 
ment to veterans’ pensions or veterans’ allowances. 


The Chairman: That is another item, senator, but it is of a 
similar nature. The one we are dealing with is taxation. 


Mr. Dewar: The categories I have listed here are in accord 
with what the chairman said. It is comprised of deceased 
taxpayers with no estate or bankrupt companies. 


Senator Beaubien: How would you assess a debt if he has 
no estate? Would that be income tax he did not pay? 


The Chairman: If he had a debt by virtue of either estate 
tax, income tax or some form of taxation, and then he died 
without any assets in his estate. Is that not so? 


Mr. Dewar: That is right. 


Senator Beaubien: You cannot levy an estate tax, if he 
dies with nothing. 


The Chairman: But it may be a previous claim for income 
tax. 


Senator Benidickson: I am still trying to stay within your 
broad history of examination. On External Affairs, page 
20 of Supplementary Estimates (B), under ‘Activity to be 
Supplemented”’, comes “Foreign Operations.” That takes 
up only part of the line for printing purposes, and it does 
not satisfy anyone who wishes to know where we are 
expanding and why we are expanding. But you, in the 
document you presented this morning, make it very easy 
for us to understand. I think you could have done that in 
the Blue Book. You say this is basically for setting up a 
diplomatic mission in Algeria. That information could 
have been put right here in the Blue Book or in the 
supplementary Estimates, and we would not have been 
worried about it. 


Again, on the principle that was raised earlier this morn- 
ing, on page 22, also under External Affairs, referring to 
Vote L26b, we get into the field of legislation for years 
backward and forward. You will find there the phrase 
“subsequent fiscal years”’. If I followed Senator Grosart’s 
questioning properly this morning with respect to interna- 
tional aid, there is a form of continuing pool for unspent 
funds. Is this a vote of that nature? Then there is another 
one that relates to legislation that we are continuing with 
respect to something we promised or committed ourselves 
to in 1968-69. Those kinds of things we would call legisla- 
tive, would we not? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, sir, it is a legislative item. 
Senator Benidickson: On page 24, under Grants, you are 


dealing with something based on authority that goes back 
to Appropriation Act No. 2, 1965. 
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Mr. Dewar: Yes, sir. That $12 million item, for example, is 
a payment into the special account established by the 
Appropriation Act of 1965, which is the form of carrying 
in a non-lapsing way the funds voted for grants. 


Senator Benidickson: Non-lapsing way? I see. But we are 
simply giving more money on the principle of the legisla- 
tion of 1965? 


Mr. Dewar: That is right, senator. If I may comment on 
Vote L26b, that involves a request for Parliament to give 
authority for $145 million of additional loan funds which 
may be spent in this or in subsequent fiscal years. 


Senator Benidickson: There is another one-dollar item 
under Finance on page 30, Vote L22b. It is only a one-dol- 
lar item, but it is very confusing because it refers to 
Appropriation Act No. 4, 1969. I am sure the people whose 
job it is to inform the public annually of law changes do 
not look at Appropriation Acts. 


The Chairman: I think that point and the other points you 
have made will be reflected in our report to the Senate, 
Senator Benidickson. 


Senator Benidickson: Would you be able to provide later 
some detail about the fairly substantial and increasing— 
and I think properly increasing—expenditures under the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
as indicated at the bottom of page 34? On that page, 
without any detail or explanation, it says that the general 
item, Community Affairs, will be $110 million. Could we 
have an explanation of the purposes and of the type of 
expenditures provided by that very large appropriation? 


Mr. Dewar: There is a description, senator, in the main 
Estimates book of what Community Affairs covers. The 
amount you refer to is an additional provision under that 
activity. 


Senator Benidickson: On page 40 there is a reference to 
last fall’s legislation, $80 million. When :you put something 
in brackets, like that $55 million which is in brackets, it 
means that the $55 million of the $80 million was not 
utilized or will not be utilized in the current fiscal year. Is 
that what it means? 


Mr. Dewar: That is correct. 


The Chairman: That is covered in the statement, Senator 
Benidickson. 


If I may interrupt for a moment, Senator Grosart has 
just given me a copy of his motion. Perhaps, if I read it to 
you, we could vote on it now. It reads as follows: 


Moved: 


In the opinion of the committee it is desirable that any 
amendment to an existing Act of Parliament be made by 
a separate amending Act of Parliament, other than an 
Appropriation Act, and that the present practice of 
amending legislation by $1 votes in the main and supple- 
mentary Estimates is unsatisfactory for several reasons, 
including the fact that such amendments are not sys- 
tematically reported either in law reports, digests or 
other sources of information readily available to the 
legal profession and the public. 
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It is recognized, however, that there may be cases 
where separate amending acts for each and every legis- 
lative amendment now made by Appropriation Acts 
would unnecessarily add to problems of time and timing 
in the already over-burdened parliamentary legislative 
processes. 


The committee, therefore, reeommends that considera- 
tion be given to the formalization of the amending 
effects of such $1 votes in Appropriation Acts by explicit 
amendments to the existing acts concerned in a separate 
schedule to any Appropriation Act where such amend- 
ments are required. 


That motion has been moved by Senator Grosart and 
seconded by Senator Benidickson. Is there any discussion 
on the motion? Is it agreed that it should carry? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
The Chairman: The motion is carried. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, perhaps you should ask 
the witnesses whether, in general, that motion meets, shall 
I say, their convenience. 


The Chairman: That is a good suggestion, senator. 


Mr. MacDonald: From my knowledge of the subject, it 
sounds conceivable, but we would really have to discuss it 
with the Department of Justice and the legislative authori- 
ties attached to parliament. 


Senator Grosart: The operative word is “‘consideration’”’? 
Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 


Senator Benidickson: On page 42, under Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, I was curious about the last paragraph, 
which refers to contributions for the purpose of defence 
export sales. That is a one-dollar item. I recently heard, on 
a phone-in program on national TV, General Allard ques- 
tioned very severely about the extent to which we in 
Canada provided financial assistance and encouragement 
for the export of defence products that might make their 
way to Vietnam, and so on. What kind of firms receive 
contributions of this type? Have we a list of them, or could 
it be provided? 


Mr. Dewar: The reference on page 42 refers back to Vote 
10b on page 40, which has to do with a change in commit- 
ment authority under the program. If I may, I would like 
to point out that this program supports developments in 
Canadian defence industry for the purpose of defence 
export sales or civil export sales. Without commenting on 
the point you have made, senator, let me say that the same 
industrial firms may in fact be operating in the field of 
civil exports sales as well. One thinks of things like air- 
craft, for example. I do not have the information that you 
are specifically seeking, in terms of the firms involved. I 
think this is something the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce would have to comment on. Generally we 
are talking about secondary industry, which may be oper- 
ating in the field of producing equipment or technological- 
ly advanced vehicles that could fall under both the defence 
and civil use category. However, I think any listing of the 
firms or categories of firms would have to come from the 
department. 


Senator Benidickson: On page 50 there is a large item 
gross, not a large item net, under the Department of 
National Defence. We slide over the transfer in this form 
of report of $15,400,000 that was apparently available in 
the department somewhere else. It is a large amount of 
money. I just make the point that it would take very little 
more printing to give the information that you have pro- 
vided this morning under National Defence, in which you 
say very briefly, but adequately, that funds are available 
due to production and delivery delays and cost changes. 
What is in the blue book is not very helpful. 


There are several places in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, as on page 52, where you say ‘‘New capital projects 
(Information only—no appropriation required)’. For 
instance, under National Defence you give some detail, 
which I am glad to see, of these capital projects approved. 
For what reason do you put that kind of item in the 
supplementary Estimates? It is in several places, as in 
Public Works and some other places. 


Mr. MacDonald: When the form of the Estimates was 
changed in 1970-71 the minister and officials from the 
Treasury Board met with the Public Accounts Committee 
of the other place, and I believe discussed the new Esti- 
mates with this committee as well. Under the heading of 
“Information” a number of changes were made. For 
instance, the listing of grants and contributions, the break- 
out of the Civil Service in terms of the classifications, are 
all provided in the main Estimates. In the case of capital 
projects, although the size of the capital vote for a depart- 
ment may be established in main Estimates, some projects 
are not yet approved by the Treasury Board. This is a 
listing of new capital projects that have, as it were, 
reached a stage where they could be particularized in the 
supplementary Estimates but were not at that stage in the 
main Estimates. 


Senator Benidickson: Then, as production proceeds, we 
will be asked to vote simply what is the estimated amount 
for the subsequent fiscal year. 


Mr. MacDonald: You will see in the main Estimates a 
table which talks about the current... 


Senator Benidickson: 1972-73? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. It is current estimated cost. It will 
talk about expenditures to date, expenditures expected in 
the new year and expenditures in future years. An attempt 
is made to provide a fairly updated list of major capital 
construction and acquisition. 


Senator Benidickson: Referring to the Health, Insurance 
and Resources Program on page 54, I am surprised that 
there is apparently an under-expenditure under the Medi- 
cal Care Act. My reading in recent times may have been 
faulty, but I have the recollection that everybody was 
complaining that the doctors’ bills that had been received 
under this scheme were accelerating at an amazing pace, 
each province was worried about the problem, and we 
were even going to impose a maximum acceleration in 
future years for post-secondary education, and perhaps 
for this. Why would there be an under-estimate on some- 
thing that, if my understanding is correct, has been jump- 
ing forward in leaps and bounds? 
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Mr. Dewar: The fact is that the $581 million forecast as 
the requirement... 


Senator Benidickson: It is a small percentage, I guess; of 
the total. 


Mr. Dewar: ... is now considered to have been too high a 
number. The reason for the reduction in forecast expendi- 
ture is that final settlements in respect of the 1970-71 year 
is somewhat lower than expected, mainly because of lower 
than estimated costs retroactively in the Province of 
Quebec. 


Senator Benidickson: I return to the question of legisla- 
tion. On page 56 we have Vote 30b, Welfare Services. You 
would, I think, regard that as a legislative item, would you 
not? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes. 


Senator Benidickson: Again I say that the figures, without 
some explanation, are scarecely adequate for a poor par- 
liamentarian who is not an accountant, because he has to 
add up all those items that are not going to be expended. 
There are five in the paragraph, and they total the fairly 
substantial sum of $2,863,000. H owever, in heavy print we 
are only directed to the net of $477,000. That is the kind of 
thing I find difficult. 


The Chairman: If I could just interject there, it is one of 
the things that bothers me. You say that is a legislative 
item? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, it is. 
Senator Benidickson: It is extending the statute. 


The Chairman: That is right. We have been tremendously 
concerned in this committee about legislative items, but 
we have always confined ourselves to the one-dollar votes 
that give rise to legislative items. 


Senator Benidickson: I do not now see the difference. This 
is relatively new. 


The Chairman: I am wondering if under the heading of 
legislative items we should include not only the one-dollar 
items but other items where there is an appropriation. 


Senator Benidickson: That is the motion we have already 
passed. 


The Chairman: I am not sure that it is. 
Senator Benidickson: It could have special attention. 
The Chairman: It refers to just one-dollar item votes. 


Senator Benidickson: No, because this is an example of an 
extension of an act, the authority of an act. 


The Chairman: I agree with you, senator. 
Senator Benidickson: It is not a one-dollar item, I agree. 


The Chairman: I am saying that the motion we passed 
was for one-dollar items. I wonder if that ought to be 
extended to deal with other items. 


Mr. MacDonald: It probably should. 


The Chairman: Are there many items of that nature. 


Mr. .MacDonald: They are relatively rare. You may 
remember that on one occasion we attempted to provide a 
rather more exhaustive listing than the one-dollar listing, 
on anything that could be in any sense construed as being 
legislative in the Estimates; the committee expressed a 
preference for returning to the one-dollar listing. 


Senator Benidickson: Again, I am trying not to confine 
myself to details of expenditure, although beyond the 
point that I think in a vew words more pointed informa- 
tion could be given from time to time, although not invari- 
ably, I find in the Supplementary Estimates (B) that in 
connection with an expenditure you also have a column 
showing the additional man years authorized that will 
result from the expenditure. On that basis, it would seem 
pertinent to ask representatives of Treasury Board if they 
have figures which would show either the growth or 
reduction of the Civil Service as of this date, or the nearest 
date, they could provide as it would compare to the year 
immediately previous. 


Mr. MacDonald: There are comprehensive tables in the 
main Estimates. 


Senator Benidickson: On what page would you find that? 


Mr. MacDonald: It would be table 8 in the main Estimates 
which you have before you. 


Senator Benidickson: The main Estimates? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes, it would show over a period of three 
years the authorized level and the actual strength of the 
civil service at key points. 


Senator Benidickson: I do not recall having seen that. 
What is the amount to be added to this figure as a result of 
the appropriations we are being asked to pass this morn- 
ing? How many more bodies are involved in this figure? 


Mr. Dewar: We do not have the aggregate sum. 


Senator Benidickson: Every now and again in the Esti- 
mates I see it indicates one body, four bodies, fifteen 
bodies. But you have not totalled all those amounts. 


I did not have time to read through as far as page 72 on 
Secretary of State this morning, and perhaps you have 
given us these details, but under the item “Arts and Cul- 
tural Support”, under the heading “Activity to be Supple- 
mented’’, the additional amount which is being requested 
this year is $1,050,000. How is this amount being spent? 


Mr. Dewar: The $1,050,000 relates to assistance which is 
being requested for three cultural organizations: $500,000 
to the Shaw Festival towards the cost of construction of a 
new theatre... 


Senator Benidickson: That is in Stratford? 


Mr. Dewar: No, that is at Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario; 
$250,000 for Jeunesses Musicales du Canada towards the 
cost of moving from Montreal to its facilities at Mount 
Orford, Quebec, and for refurnishing its facilities to make 
it a year-round theatre. $300,000 is for Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde towards the purchase and refurnishing of a theatre 
in Montreal. 
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Senator Benidickson: While this is a one-dollar item, I 
think you have omitted in your document, under the head- 
ing Secretary of State, any details of the work which was 
not done in 1971-72 which makes it possible to have this 
convenient offset of $1,049,999. 


Mr. Dewar: Senator Benidickson, if I may, there is a 
reference to the source of funds in the document which we 
have tabled. 


Senator Benidickson: As I have said, I did not have time to 
look for it. 


Senator Laird: Where is it? I have been looking for it. 


Mr. Dewar: The page is not numbered. It is Section “A” 
on the fifth substantive page, vote No. 15b, Secretary of 
State. 


Senator Benidickson: Yes, thank you. 


There are three sections which are not marked by page 
numbers under Section “S’”—at the bottom of page 84 
under Solicitor General you are asking for additional 
funds of $75,000. I do not think the Solicitor General 
appeared before the committee of the other place this 
year. They are requesting a grant for that department, and 
it has been approved by your office, for $75,000 for 
rehabilitation of inmates. Can you indicate to which after- 
care agencies this sum will be provided? 


Mr. Dewar: Senator, I do not have a list of the agencies. 
However, we are told that, for example, it may be the John 
Howard Society. 


Senator Benidickson: They have received grants in the 
past. But there are some new agencies that are performing 
this type of work, and one which I am particularly inter- 
ested in is in Ottawa. I was wondering whether that was 
one of the agencies included in this list? 


Mr. Dewar: I will obtain that list for you Senator if you 
wish. 


The Chairman: Do you wish to have that list, Senator 
Benidickson? 


Senator Benidickson: Yes, please. 
The Chairman: Is that a long list? 
Senator Benidickson: It is only for an amount of $75,000. 


The Chairman: I am wondering if we should limit the 
amount on the lower items. 


Mr. Dewar: Mr. Chairman, the $75,000 is a supplementary 
increment to a base of $335,000 mentioned in the earlier 
estimates. 


Senator Benidickson: Then I ask you, why is that not 
indicated when a column is provided for previous 
estimates? 


Mr. Dewar: The larger figure, which I have indicated, 
would be part of the Estimates detailed at the top of page 
84. 


Senator Benidickson: You mean the figure of $63 million? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, although we do not indicate the base in 
the previous Estimates column at the bottom of the page. 


Senator Benidickson: Since the main Estimates and Sup- 
plementary Estimates (A) were prepared, a decision has 
been made to provide $75,000 to after-care agencies. Some 
of these agencies may have been assisted in the main 
Estimates. I am curious to know if there are some new 
agencies on that list; and, if so, which? 


The Chairman: What are we being asked to provide then? 


Mr. Dewar: If it is the wish of the committee, we will 
request a list of those agencies which are receiving sup- 
port and the total amount of support. 


The Chairman: Is that for the total of $370 million? 


Senator Benidickson: Yes, and specifically what the 
amount of $75,000 would cover. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes. 


Senator Benidickson: On page 88 under the heading ‘“‘Sup- 
ply and Services’’, I have heard about departments obtain- 
ing computers and Treasury Board taking over supervi- 
sion in order to avoid duplication and an excess in 
capacity of various types, and an attempt has been made 
in the field of information to centralize the operation and 
eliminate the large information bureaux which exist in 
every conceivable department. This does not seem to have 
accomplished very much. 


What control have you exercised in the matter of depart- 
mental purchases of computers, and to what extent, if you 
have made an inquiry, do you feel that the computers that 
have been purchased and do exist but are not in a central 
place like Supply and Services and are in departments 
themselves—what percentage of each day are those expen- 
sive computers utilized? Have you made a study of that? 


Mr. Dewar: There are two points I would make in reply to 
that question. The first is that if the departments are to 
obtain computers by rental or purchase they must, of 
course, come to Treasury Board for the authority to do so. 
This sets up a procedure of review. Secondly, we recognize 
the problem of underutilization. There has been a major 
study underway of this problem the results of which I 
hope will begin to appear in the near future. The purpose 
will be to create a better centralized direction of the plan- 
ning, acquisition and use of computers throughout the 
government including the central computer services. 


Senator Benidickson: You have a responsibility in this 
respect, being the overall economic representatives of 
Cabinet and Parliament. Has the Minister of Supply and 
Services any responsibility for this? If a department does 
not want to use Supply and Services, can it go out, subject 
to your approval, and have its own computer? 


Mr. Dewar: The Department of Supply and Services has a 
responsibility only to supply service in this field if asked. 
The Treasury Board operates as a control agency. 


Senator Benidickson: To try to avoid duplication and 
underutilization? 


Mr. Dewar: That is correct. 
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Senator Bourque: Referring to page 28, Department of 
Finance, Contracting-Out Payments Program, I find the 
figure of $91,945,000. Total Budgetary Expenditures is also 
put down as $91,945,000, but I think the Quebec Govern- 
ment got a total of $256,400,000. Under the heading of the 
Supplementary Estimate this figure of $91,945,000 is cor- 
rect, but, as I say, I think the Quebec Government got 
$256,400,000. 


Mr. Dewar: That is correct. What we have here is a 
revision in the supplementary Estimates to the forecast of 
payments under the statute that was given in the main 
Estimates. The main Estimate forecast was $164,000,000 
and we are now revising that upward by reason of later 
information, by $91,000,000 to $256,400,000. 


Senator Bourque: But then the total budgetary expendi- 
tures would not be $91,945,000. That figure might be 
misleading. 


Mr. Dewar: Perhaps it refers to total budgetary expendi- 
tures expressed in this Supplementary Estimate. 


Senator Bourque: You see, I think the federal government 
paid $256,400,000. 


The Chairman: I think, senator, you would have to look at 
the column to the right. The three columns added together, 
the previous Estimate of $164,455,000 plus the Supplemen- 
tary Estimate of $91,945,000, make $256,400,000 which is on 
the right-hand side. 


Senator Bourque: That is how I figure it too, but then you 
see the total budgetary figure is $256,400,000. 


The Chairman: That is correct, and that is under the 
heading ‘This Supplementary Estimate’, and what is 
intended there is the total of this particular Supplemen- 
tary Estimate. 


Senator Bourque: Well, I think that the “Total Budgetary 
Expenditures” there under the explanation does not give 
the true explanation because, in fact, the federal govern- 
ment paid $256,400,000, and that might mislead a lot of 
people into thinking that they had only paid $91,945,000. 


The Chairman: So you would like to see the $256,400,000 
alongside the figure of $91,945,000. 


Senator Bourque: Yes, because they got $256,400,000. 


The Chairman: Thank you, senator. 


Senator Manning: Mr. Chairman, on page 44, dealing with 
the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, we 
find a supplementary Estimate of $68,000,000 as ‘‘Contri- 
butions to Price of Domestically Consumed Wheat” Does 
that all pertain to the new two-price system? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes. 


Senator Manning: Is there any information available with 
respect to the formula that is indicated in the quotation 
from the regulations on that page? There is a reference, 
for example, to designated areas and to certain acreage 
restraints. Is that all spelled out somewhere where we can 
get it? 


Mr. Dewar: The information is available from the Depart- 
ment. We have obtained a copy of the statement made by 
the Minister on this point, and if you wish I can give the 
committee some information from this as to the method of 
distribution. 


Senator Manning: Well, we can get it from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, sir, but it is in fact from the Department 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


The Chairman: Did you want that information, Senator 
Manning? 


Senator Manning: No, I can get it from the department. 


The Chairman: Treasury Board can provide it to the 
committee. 


Senator Manning: Well, if they can do that, so much the 
better. 


Another question comes to mind as a matter of curiosity. 
On page 176, dealing with the Secretary of State, the 
National Film Board shows a supplementary Estimate of 
$703,000. The main item of this is $664,000 for the produc- 
tion of films and other visual material. Iam just curious as 
to why, in this type of operation, there would be a need for 
a supplementary of this kind, because this is not the type 
of operation where emergency situations come up, or 
where there are unforeseen reasons for having to expand 
during the year. What would prevent the making of a total 
estimate at the beginning of the year and staying within it? 
I agree this is not a large amount, but it seems to me that it 
is hard to relate an emergency or an unforeseen situation 
to this type of operation. 


Mr. Dewar: Mr. Chairman, this would not be explainable 
in terms of contingency or emergency, but rather in terms 
of program change. These would be changes decided on 
by the government on the proposal of the Film Board 
made sometime during the year. To be somewhat more 
specific, the films involved in the $664,000 figure are a 
number of informational films on federal government 
departments which it was decided should be done since 
the main Estimates were prepared. Secondly it concerns 
the production of films on Canadian ethnic groups as part 
of the government’s policy on multi-culturalism. This was 
decided upon subsequent to the preparation of the main 
Estimates for 1971-72. 


Senator Manning: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that prac- 
tice of approving that type of expenditure during the year 
is rather unsound. These things are never so urgent that 
they cannot wait and be embodied in the regular Estimates 
for the following year. It is the kind of thing that in the 
aggregate can throw your Estimates out considerably if 
the practice is accepted that if something becomes desira- 
ble then it also becomes urgent. In my view, it very rarely 
is urgent. I think that from the control standpoint of Trea- 
sury Board, that is a point which should be insisted upon. 


Mr. Dewar: I have no particular comment on that except, 
perhaps, the observation that, as I am certain Senator 
Manning is well aware, we are dealing here with quite a 
long time-span between the preparation of the main Esti- 
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mates and the completion of the fiscal year to which they 
pertain. Main Estimates are, in effect, locked-up, printed 
and tabled approximately four months before the fiscal 
year commences. There is therefore approximately 16 
months or more between the printing and tabling of the 
main estimates and the end of the fiscal year. Without in 
any sense arguing against the very good point that has 
been made, specifically with reference to cases such as 
this, I think it is a fact that government programs will 
sometimes change, or priorities shift which, of course, is 
the reason for such supplementaries as these. 


The Chairman: ion wexekol, mye 
MacDonald? 


Have you anything 


Mr. MacDonald: No, except that the length of the budge- 
tary cycle is a factor. An expenditure may not be urgent if 
it is a matter of a few months but over a matter of a year 
and a half it acquires a degree of urgency. 


The Chairman: Do you consider that the particular item 
mentioned by Senator Manning is of that degree of 
urgency? 


Mr. MacDonald: The difficulty is that we operate on a 
one-year appropriation basis. If a department is to under- 
take an expenditure within a year, provision must be made 
for the funds and the bills must be paid within that year. 
There is first a question of the urgency of making such 
films in a particular year. Then there can be no question 
as to the urgency of the funds once the decision has been 
reached to make the films, because there is no method of 
carrying costs over into succeeding years. 


Senator Benidickson: On page 96, under the heading 
“Transport”, Vote 45b, I believe it was stated with refer- 
ence to one of your documents provided only this morning 
that this is a transfer to something that will be an expendi- 
ture for something that in 1968-69 was included in the loan 
category. What was the justification or philosophy in 1968- 
69 of including it in loan, rather than construction of 
building? You would wish to spend so much in 1968-69 and 
so much in 1969-70 and so on? 


Mr. MacDonald: This is really the adjustment of a previ- 
ous supplementary Estimates item. 


Senator Benidickson: But did I not hear you say that in the 
previous years it was included under the heading of 
“Loans”. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is correct. 


Senator Benidickson: What was the philosophy that 
caused it to be included under “Loans” at that time when 
now it is thought that it is more properly an expenditure, 
with which I agree? 


Mr. MacDonald: I believe it is an admission of a mistake 
in approach in the first instance. This item was criticized 
by the Auditor General and this is an adjustment to cor- 
rect the accounts. 


Senator Benidickson: There are two illustrations on the 
same page referring to ferries, which I believe strongly 
support my suggestion that adequate detail, without 
becoming undue detail, would be very helpful to a par- 


liamentarian. Its absence simply means that we have to 
carry out unnecessary investigations. It would be simple in 
the first instance to state, as is stated in the document 
supplied only this morning, with reference to an item that 
is almost $17 million, the details as to where this ferry is 
located. It is not contained here, but there is an empty line 
where it could easily have been printed. 


The last item on the same page is ‘Ferry Services: 
Modification and refit of vessel.’”’ Most of us did not know 
where this vessel operates, but it is indicated in the docu- 
ment presented this morning. It would have been so easy, 
and there is plenty of space for the printer to include its 
location. I found, after some diligence in session No. 8, 
page 34, of the House of Commons Estimates committee 
that this vessel plies from North Sydney to Port aux 
Basques. Someone from another part of the country may 
not know that and we are curious with respect to these 
matters. Our curiosity is aroused when even a refit is 
worth $1,250,000. We may find a need for such a ferry in 
our own territory. 

Is it agreed that Votes 5b and 12b contained in page 104, 
under Treasury Board, are legislative items of some 
consequence? 


Mr. MacDonald: Vote 5b is an amendment to a previous 
appropriation act. 


Senator Benidickson: This relates to the contingencies 
fund, in connection with which Senator Grosart earlier 
inquired regarding its purposes and method of utilization. 
Does Vote 5b contain anything that would in any way alter 
the explanation you gave earlier this morning? 


Mr. MacDonald: No. 
Senator Benidickson: Do you think it simply covers it? 
Mr. MacDonald: That is correct. 


Senator Isnor: Is that the vote dealing with the specified 
per cent in respect of salary increases? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 


Senator Isnor: Is it a wise policy to put into the minds of 
employees that provision is made for an additional per 
cent increase in salaries? 


Mr. MacDonald: I heard the explanation given by the 
President of the Treasury Board, I believe at this commit- 
tee. We have a problem in the legislation which makes it 
necessary to provide payments of funds within no more 
than 90 days after settlement is reached. In view of that, 
the budgetary cycle and the times at which these settle- 
ments take place, we must provide somewhere in the Esti- 
mates for funds sufficient to meet these costs as they arise. 


We have the alternatives of providing the total amount in 
the Treasury Board’s contingencies vote, the total in 
departments or part in Treasury Board and part in depart- 
ments. We have chosen the third alternative. 


The wisdom of forecasting increases in salary is a 
matter on which I cannot comment. 


Senator Isnor: It appears to me that you are extending an 
invitation to thousands of employees to ask for an increase 
in salary of a stated per cent. 
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Senator Beaubien: They will ask for it anyway. 


Senator Isnor: That is their business, but for the employer 
to suggest to them that provision is made for it appears to 
me to be unwise. Will the employer suggest that? 


Senator Benidickson: The employer is suggesting that he 
expects it. 


The Chairman: It seems to me that in examining that 
from the past, the board has obfuscated the precise 
amounts to a fair extent. As a matter of fact, I recall that 
the minister did not want to give, and did not give us any 
details on the amount of the contingency reserve as it 
related to retroactive salary payments, on the grounds that 
negotiations were at that time going on and to do so would 
indicate the stance of the Treasury Board in respect of 
those negotiations. We did not press him any further for 
the information. I suppose it is a trade-off between what is 
good accounting and what is exposing your hand prior to 
negotiations. Do you have anything further on that, 
senator? 


Senator Isnor: Thank you very much for your answer, Mr. 
MacDonald. 


Senator Benidickson: I should like to reinforce the criti- 
cism of legislation by one-dollar items. I think a gross 
example of what is improper is probably at the bottom of 
page 104, under Vote 12b. I very much dislike this word 
“notwithstanding” what the statute said, what Parliament 
has passed and what the public know and what is in the 
Revised Statutes, “notwithstanding that’, that the public, 
the employees of the Canadian Wheat Board are going to 
be transferred from one category of the Public Service Act 
to another. What has one dollar got to do with that? 


The Chairman: I think we are going over that ground 
again. That really is the essence of the motion that has 
already been passed by the committee. 


Senator Benidickson: I am just putting it on the record as 
a gross example of what we are confronted with. 


The Chairman: Yes, but I do not think you expect another 
answer from the officials on it? 


Senator Benidickson: No. 


The Chairman: Thank you, senator, for your very com- 
prehensive examination. Are there any further questions? 
It would be my proposal to formulate a report reflecting 
the examination the committee has made, and to present it 
to the Senate. Is it your wish that the report be left in the 
hands of the chairman? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, before we adjourn, 
may I say we have before us the Estimates for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1973. 


Senator Benidickson: This is the end of the year. I did 
make a note to ask the question. Should we assume prop- 
erly that this is the last supplementary Estimates that we 
will be asked for with respect to 1971-72? 


Mr. MacDonald: To our knowledge, at least, sir. 


The Chairman: That is not a promise. 
Mr. MacDonald: It is probably a practical fact. 


The Chairman: The Main Estimates have been referred to 
us by the Senate and we will be examining those in due 
course. 


Rather than make a general examination of the Esti- 
mates, we have tended to be more specific in our examina- 
tions. I have been giving consideration to an examination 
of the adequacy and accuracy of unemployment statistics 
and the definition of ‘‘full employment” as it is presently 
used as a means of measuring the slackness or tightness of 
the economy. 


What is worrisome is that the Economic Council defined 
“full employment” as 3 per cent; it is now talking about 3.8 
per cent. In our report on Growth, Employment and Price 
Stability we referred to figures of 4 and 43 per cent. It is 
becoming more and more apparent that the single figure 
of unemployment can be extremely misleading with 
regard to the slackness or tightness in the economy. While 
the government and the central bank do not necessarily 
exercise their policies on the basis of that figure, it is 
nevertheless the figure that is most often taken into 
account by parliamentary oppositions, by the mass media 
and the public generally. They use that figure to create 
pressure on a government or a central bank to take appro- 
priate actions in respect of the tightness or slackness of 
the economy. 


If, indeed, due to changes in the make-up of that statis- 
tic, full employment is not something in the neighbour- 
hood of 3 or 3.8 or 4 or 43 per cent, it may be that we could 
find ourselves, and do find ourselves, in a situation of 
trying to stimulate an economy that has already been very 
badly over-stimulated. Perhaps we should attack the prob- 
lem of unsatisfactory unemployment in a _ different 
manner. 


Such an examination might be very worthwhile, espe- 
cially in a climate in which we have a number of people 
suggesting that the only way out of our dilemma is some 
sort of incomes policy or price and wage controls. I think 
we will want to know more precisely the methods by 
which we should determine the tightness of our economy. 


It may well be that even today at 5.7 per cent we may be 
very close to a situation of extreme tightness and as a 
result of extreme inflation. 

There is an American study which I have read which 
indicates that at 4 per cent full employment—their target— 
2.6 per cent of the married men will be unemployed, 7 per 
cent of the females will be unemployed, and 12 per cent of 
the teenagers will be unemployed. 

This study points out that, as the teenagers and females 
constitute an ever-increasing proportion of the number of 
people participating in the employment market, this very 
fact means that the definition of “full employment” may 
be becoming less and less reliable. Indeed, the tendency to 
lump unemployment under one figure is a very dangerous 
one—in other words, we say a single percentage is what 
unemployment is. 

The author of this study—and there are a number of 
studies in this direction—indicates that we should have a 
number of figures to look at. 
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I throw that out as an indication of the way my mind is 
working regarding the sort of study we might undertake in 
respect of the Estimates. 


Senator Benidickson: I was wondering if you would con- 
sider working on a special reference, an extension of the 
reference of the committee that did such good work last 
year under your chairmanship. This kind of thing may 
require more staff than we normally rely on. 


The Chairman: It would indeed. 


Senator Benidickson: I do not know whether it is specifi- 
cally proper to deal with it under Estimates. I know that 
fiscal policy has something to do with it. I wondered if you 
would consider making a motion, as you did before, for a 
particular reference on this very important point which 
you have so well outlined. 


The Chairman: The point is well taken, senator. The 
study on Growth, Employment and Price Stability arose 
the same way, out of the Estimates. 


Senator Benidickson: But you had a motion. 


The Chairman: As a matter of fact, we did not. We later 
had a motion because the Supply bill came down, and we 
had to pass the Estimates. We were forced, by the efflux- 
ion of time, to have a special motion, and we did that. 


Senator Benidickson: Is there anything in the rules of the 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Commit- 
tee whereby special reference is better enabled to provide 
expert staff than a standing committee? 


The Chairman: No, we have no problem that way. The 
reason that I would like to continue to do it under the main 
Estimates is that in another year, perhaps next year, I 
would like this committee to take on the function, under 
the main Estimates, of a very detailed and intensive 
examination of expenditures, either under a program or of 
a department. 


Senator Benidickson: We did that the year before last on 
Indian Affairs. 


The Chairman: I am thinking of something considerably 
more detailed than that. For that reason I would like to 
keep our examinations under the wing of the main Esti- 
mates, so that if we shift to the detailed type of examina- 
tion that I am thinking of, we would not create a situation 
in which there is more opposition than I would expect, 
either from Treasury Board or from the department 
concerned. 


Senator Isnor: How about a conflict of study between 
your suggested committee and that of Senator Croll? 


The Chairman: I beg your pardon, senator? 


Senator Isnor: Would there be a conflict of study between 
your suggested committee work and that of Senator Croll? 


The Chairman: In respect of what—poverty? 
Senator Isnor: Yes. 


The Chairman: I think not. In any event, if there were, I 
would avoid it. 


Senator Isnor: They have broadened theirs to take in 
employment, have they not? 


The Chairman: They have certainly made a form of eco- 
nomic examination in the course of formulating the 
report. That is quite right. I do not think that we would 
impinge on each other in this respect. As I say, if there is 
any chance of this happening, I would avoid it. 


Senator Isnor: I think it should be given very careful 
thought. It could create the impression in the minds of the 
public, if submissions are going to be made on unemploy- 
ment to a greater extent than at present, that you might 
perhaps be encouraging it. 


The Chairman: That is what I want honourable senators 
to think about before we embark on such an examination; 
in other words, whether or not it is contemporary, whether 
it is wise, and whether it will produce anything. 


The reason why I would like to make the examination—I 
am speaking personally; I want to hear what honourable 
senators think—is that if the statistic that we are using, the 
single statistic, is misleading us into believing that there is 
slack in the economy when, in fact, there may not be, we 
will tend to continue to try to stimulate an economy which 
may not be able to take that stimulation. The result might 
be an unemployment figure which seems high, and may 
well be high, and inflation. We would have the twin prob- 
lems. The trade-off would become extremely bad. If that 
happened over a period of time, those who were calling for 
wage and price controls would obviously and definitely 
win their point. We might then undertake wage and price 
controls for the wrong reason. 


I have no objection to undertaking wage and price con- 
trols if for the right reason, and if they are effective. If 
they are for the wrong reason, they will tend to be ineffec- 
tive, and the danger then is, if they are ineffective, that 
they will be continually tightened, and we run the risk of 
having virtually no economic freedom at all. 


The main reason why I would suggest such an examina- 
tion is to make sure that we do not embark on such an 
exercise without knowing exactly what are the statistics 
and what sort of trade-off we are really trying to achieve. 


Senator Isnor: I think you would have to take into consid- 
eration the principle adopted by other countries. At the 
present time we compare the situation with other 
countries. 


The Chairman: In fact, senator, we do not. There is only 
one country in the world with which Canada is able to 
compare its unemployment statistics, and that is the 
United States. The definitions that are used in all the other 
major countries bear almost no relation to the definitions 
used by Canada and the United States. 


Senator Benidickson: That is one reason why they can say 
their unemployment is one per cent or 2 per cent. 


The Chairman: Quite right. 


Senator Beaubien: That is a good reason for examining 
our figures and studying them carefully. I think it is a very 
good idea. 
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The Chairman: It is really a personal view of what the 
committee might do. I should like honourable senators to 
examine the suggestions and perhaps we could talk about 
it as we go along. In the meantime, I am assembling a fair 
amount of information, and am talking to people who are 
experts in the field. Canada is fortunate in having a 
number of experts. Strangely enough, one of the sources 
of this expertise is to be found in this committee’s exami- 
nation of Manpower and Employment in 1961, in which 
Dr. Deutsch was very much involved. 


Senator Isnor: I do not want you to think, from what I 
have said, that I am against it. It is just that I have always 
thought that there is already a lot of work involved with 
the Estimates. I simply throw that out for consideration. 


The Chairman: Your point is well taken, senator, and 
perhaps you could reflect on it further and we can talk 
about it at a later time. 


Are there any other matters to be raised, honourable 
senators? If not, on your behalf, I should like to thank both 
Mr. Dewar and Mr. MacDonald for coming today. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


The Chairman: Your explanations were forthright. If 
there is an improvement in the committee’s hearings, it is 
probably that we gave you a little less information to look 
up than last time. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


Ottawa, Ontario. 
K1A OR5 
February 8, 1972 


Senator D. D. Everett, 
The Senate, 

Room 259-E, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

K1A 0A6 


Dear Senator Everett: 


Attached are replies to questions left unanswered at the 
time Mr. Osbaldeston and I last appeared before the 
National Finance Committee. 


I hope the length of time I have taken in preparing the 
replies has occasioned no inconvenience. The delay arose 
because of a series of circumstances affecting my ability 
to reach the sources of some of the information I needed. 


Yours sincerely, 


Bruce A. MacDonald, 
Director General, 
Budget Coordination. 


c.c.: Senator A. Grosart 


RESPONSE TO REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
SENATE NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 
RE: SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (C) 1971-72 


Subject 
Automotive Adjustment Assistance Program 


Answer 


1. This program was set up under authority of an item 
which appeared in Supplementary Estimates (C) 1965-66. 


Industry Vote L27c 


Loans, in the current and subsequent fiscal years and 
in accordance with terms and conditions prescribed by 
the Governor in Council, to assist manufacturers of 
automotive products in Canada affected by the Cana- 
da-United States Agreement on Automotive Products 
to adjust and expand their production; such loans to 
be made for the purpose of acquisition, construction, 
installation, modernization, development, conversion 
or expansion of land, buildings, equipment, facilities 
or machinery and for working capital; and to author- 
ize nothwithstanding Section 30 of the Financial 
Administration Act, total commitments of $20,000,000 
for the foregoing purposes during the current and 
subsequent fiscal years. 


2. Items in subsequent Estimates have extended the pro- 
gram to apply to ‘material suppliers and tooling manufac- 
turers” and increased the amount available for loans from 
the original $10 million to $107 million: 


Estimates Year Vote Amount 
Supps. C 1965-66 L27c 10.0 
Main 1966-67 L35 8.6 
Supps. A L35a 6.4 
Main 1967-68 L60 30.0 
Main 1970-71 TPC AES 5:0 
Main 1971-72 ITCH 520 15.0 
Supps. A TPC L20a 32.0 

Total 107.0 


3. The interest charged is 2 percent higher than that 
charged to Crown Corporations and the latter varies with 
the general rate of interest. 


4. There is no provision for forgiveness and there are no 
cases of delinquency. 


5. The Department feels that disclosure of recipients’ 
names and of particulars as to individual loans would 
breach the confidential relationships under which the 
loans were entered into. 


Subject 
Expected deficit given Supplementary Estimates (A). 


Answer 


The Minister of Finance forecast a budgetary deficit of 
$1,000 million on October 14, 1971. 


Subject 
Carrying costs of the Public Debt during the 1960’s. 
Answer 
Interest on the Public Debt 
(Millions of Dollars) 

1960-61 Out 

1961-62 803 

1962-63 882 

1963-64 954 

1964-65 1,012 

1965-66 1,077 

1966-67 1,156 

1967-68 PATA) 

1968-69 1,442 

1969-70 1,676 
Subject 


Employment Support Act 


Answer 


The questions about this Act have been overtaken by 
events in that the United States surcharge has been 
dropped. The following particulars have been taken from 
a press release of the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce dated January 19, 1972. 


All Applications for grants relating to the United States 
surcharge under the Employment Support Act, were to be 
forwarded to the Employment Support Board on or before 
January 31, 1972. 
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The Act, which was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons on September 7, was designed to provide employ- 
ment support grants for Canadian plants affected by 
import surcharges or similar trade restricting measures 
imposed by foreign countries. 


Under the Act, grants were available only for the peri- 
ods during which the import surcharges or other trade 
restricting measures imposed by foreign countries were in 
effect. The United States 10 per cent surcharge was ter- 
minated as of December 20, 1971. Consequently, no grants 
relating to the United States surcharge can be made for 
any period beyond December 19, 1971. 


Since its inception last October, the Board has received 
some 800 applications for assistance totalling approxi- 
mately $24 million in support of 27,000 jobs. To date (Janu- 
ary 19) the Board had approved applications totalling $4.73 
million in support of 12,316 jobs. 


“Up to $80 million was earmarked in the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund for possible grants during the current fiscal 
year. When the Board has ruled on all applications 
received to January 31, 1972, the total amount of grants is 
expected to be substantially below that figure.” 


Subject 


Feasibility of providing a complete list of all outstanding 
loans, investments and advances with particulars. 


Answer 


Volume 1 of the Public Accounts for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1971 lists the balances outstanding on 
loans, investments and advances. The relevant schedules 
are on pages 10-7 to 10-16 which cover departmental work- 
ing capital advances (Schedule C); loans to the provinces 
or their agencies from the Canada Pension Plan Invest- 
ment Fund (Schedule D); Domestic Advances, Loans and 
Investments (Schedule E); External Loans and Invest- 
ments (Schedule F); and Inactive Loans and Investments 
(Schedule H). 


Fairly extensive explanatory notes are provided with 
respect to items listed in these schedules. 


The explanatory notes do not, however, go far enough to 
satisfy the interest expressed by some members of the 
Committee. A study of the testimony shows this interest to 
extend to: 


—type of loan (mortgage, preferred stock or other 
security) 


—name and class of debtor (individual, municipality, 
corporation, government, etc.) 


—rate of interest 
—repayment or amortization schedule and conditions 
—forgiveness provisions 


—statutory authority under which each loan was pro- 
vided (this item suggests possible classification) 


—repayment experience. 
The best single source of basic data on these matters 


would appear to be the files of the Government Account- 
ing Branch of the Department of Supply and Services. 


(This is the Branch which puts together the Public 
Accounts.) The Department has advised that no compila- 
tion of the information specified now exists and that its 
compilation in a form suitable for presentation and use by 
the Committee would be a major undertaking for which 
additional manpower resources would be necessary. 


Subject 


Feasibility of providing to the Committee “the total of 
the Government Spending Program with as much of a 
breakdown as possible, as compared to the previous year 
and as compared to the Gross National Produce”. 


Answer 


The quotation above is from the remarks of the Chair- 
man (page 23:23 of the proceedings) as he summed up a 
long discussion. From the discussion it is apparent that the 
members of the Committee who participated wished a 
report on government spending that embraced not only 
the outlays shown in Estimates but in addition: 


—all loans, investments and advances which are not 
required to be included in Appropriation Acts and 
therefore do not currently appear in Estimates 


—The outlays by funds such as the Canada Pension 
Plan Investment Fund and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund 


—all the expenditures of Crown Corporations like the 
Canadian National Railways 


—all or at least government-financed expenditures of 
Panarctic and like organizations in which the govern- 
ment holds shares. 


The information sought would be expected to cover a 
coming year as well as one not quite finished or just 
finished. Given this fact alone, the information require- 
ment goes much beyond anything now brought together. 


In addition, a full assessment of the spending program 
would require very complete information on resources, 
both current cash balances and expected revenues, wheth- 
er in the nature of taxes, the nature of return on invest- 
ments, or any other source. 


If the total scope of government expenditures were 
thought of as a great circle, then as its centre would be a 
smaller circle making up the budgetary expenditures of a 
non-statutory nature and some non-budgetary expendi- 
tures. This smaller circle is what appropriation acts are 
concerned with. There would be a series of concentric 
rings around this smaller circle adding together to make 
up the whole. 


The small circle 


1. budgetary expenditures requiring inclusion in 


appropriation acts 


2. non-budgetary expenditures requiring inclusion in 
appropriate acts 


The concentric rings 


3. budgetary expenditures of a statutory nature (pre- 
sented in Estimates for information purposes only) 
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4. non-budgetary expenditures authorized under stat- 
utes other than appropriation acts 


5. payments of pensions and benefits from government 
employee pension accounts and funds such as that of 
the UIC and the CPP 


6. loans to provinces and provincial agencies out of the 
CPP Investment Fund 


7. expenditures of Crown Corporations financed from 
their own operations or from loans obtained from 
sources other than those listed above 


8. tax revenues the Federal Government collects on 
behalf of the provinces. 


Only the first three items above fall within the scope of the 
Estimates. 


There would be very serious conceptual problems to be 
solved in developing this gross picture of government 
expenditures. Only some of these problems come immedi- 
ately to mind. 


(a) Most of the receipts of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund and the Canada Pension Plan Investment 
Fund come from employees and employers. To what 
extent are the disbursements from these funds to be 
considered “government” expenditures? 


(b) Crown Corporations vary greatly in their depend- 
ence on the government for funds. Page 1, 2 of the 
most recently published Public Accounts lists 31 
Crown Corporations and other bodies who were only 
partially dependent or not at all dependent on the 
government in the year the Accounts covered. They 
vary from the Company of Young Canadians whose 
independence consists only in being able to draw on 
unexpended balances of funds paid into its account 
from previous years’ appropriations; through the CNR 
which borrows money from the government and other 
sources and receives government subsidies and com- 
pensation for its operating deficit; to Polymer which 
currently does not even borrow money from the gov- 


ernment. Reference was made on the Committee dis- 
cussions to Panarctic which is not a Crown Corpora- 
tion at all but, like Telesat, a public corporation in 
which the government is a major shareholder. 


(c) Should this gross picture of government expendi- 
tures be conceived on an accrual or on a cash basis, or 
should it be conceived as partly on one basis and 
partly on the other? The accrual basis can provide a 
better measure of the government’s impact on the 
economy since payments under a cash basis may take 
place after the event. But the accrual approach is not 
consistent with the government’s financial systems 
prescribed in the Financial Administration Act. 


(ad) Crown Corporations do not all have the same 
fiscal year. Given the availability of detailed forecasts 
from all Corporations, forecasts would have to be 
adjusted to a common base, probably the govern- 
ment’s fiscal year April to March. 


(e) There would be a number of adjustments neces- 
sary to the Estimates and other figures to make certain 
they relate to the same base. For instance, a few items 
in Estimates provide for authority to spend in future 
years while most do not. Occasionally, Estimates are 
used to authorize write-offs of loans by charging the 
balance of the loan as a budgetary expenditure. But 
since no cash is involved, this item would not corre- 
spond in substance to the other items. 


The development and maintenance of a system to pro- 
vide the complete picture of government expenditures, 
which has been only sketched here, would require addi- 
tional manpower resources; possible institutional changes; 
the setting up of new flows of information; and a great 
deal of cooperation from a number of government depart- 
ments and Crown Corporations. It is not possible without 
further study to derive any firm estimate of the new man- 
power resources required, but even the very preliminary 
outline of the concepts that is given here suggests that the 
task would certainly require the equivalent of a small new 
economics division, say of six to ten professionals. 


Published under authority of the Senate by the Queen’s Printer for Canada 
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APPENDICES “A” AND “B” 


STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable Douglas D. Everett, Chairman 
The Honourable Senators: 


Aird 
Beaubien 
Benidickson 
Bourget 
Bourque 
Buckwold 
Croll 
Desruisseaux 
Everett 
*Flynn 
Fournier 
(Mada waska- 
Restigouche) 
Gélinas 
Grosart 
Hays 


(Quorum 7) 


*Ex officio member 


Isnor 
Laird 
Langlois 
Manning 
*Martin 
McDonald 
McLean 
Méthot 
Molson 
Nichol 
O’Leary 
Paterson 
Phillips 
Sparrow 
Walker—27. 


Order of Reference 


Extract foom the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, 24th February, 1972 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by 
the Honourable Senator Cook: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
be authorized to examine and report upon the expenditures 
proposed by the Estimates laid before Parliament for the 
fiscal year ending the 31st March, 1973, in advance of Bills 
based upon the said Estimates reaching the Senate. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 
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Minutes of Proceedings 


Tuesday, June 20, 1972. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance met this day at 2.00 p.m. to consider 
the Main Estimates laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1973. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Everett, Chairman; Beaubien, 
Bourget, Bourque, Croll, Grosart, Isnor, MacDonald, Molson, 
O’Leary, Paterson and Walker—(12) 


On motion of the Honourable Croll, it was Resolved that 800 


copies in Ennglish and 300 in French of these proceedings be 
printed. 

On motion of the Honourable MacDonald, it was Resolved that 
letters dated April 26 and May 18, 1972, from Mr. Bruce A. 
MacDonald, together with answers to questions relating to Sup- 
plementary Estimates (B), 1971-72, be printed as appendices (A and 
B) to these proceedings. 

WITNESSES: 

Treasury Board: 


Mr. D. B. Dewar, Deputy Secretary (Program Branch); 
Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Director General, Budget Co- 
Ordination Group. 


The Officials of Treasury Board undertook to supply answers to 
several questions relating to the Main Estimates 1972-73. 


It was unanimously Agreed that the drafting of the Report be left 
in the hands of the Chairman and presented at the earliest 
opportunity. 


At 4.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the 
Chairman. 


ATTEST: 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Report of the Committee 


Tuesday, June 20th, 1972. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, to which 
were referred the Estimates laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1973, has in obedience to the order of reference 
of Thursday, 24th February, 1972, examined the said Estimates and 
reports as follows: 

1. Your Committe was authorized by the Senate, as recorded in 
the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate of 24th February, 
1972, “to examine and report upon the expenditures proposed by 
the Estimates laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 
31st March, 1973, in advance of Bills based upon the said Estimates 
reaching the Senate.” 

2. In obedience to the foregoing, your Committee held one 
meeting on the Estimates and heard evidence from Mr. D. B. Dewar, 
Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, Treasury Board, and Mr. B. A. 
MacDonald, Director General, Budger Co-ordination, Treasury 
Board. 

3. The Main Estimates for 1972-73 amount to $15,749 million as 
compared with the Main Estimates of 1971-72 when the amount 
was $14,352 million. Of the total of the Main Estimates for 
1972-73, $7,640 million are statutory in nature while $8,109 
million represent funds for which Parliament is asked to provide 
authority. In addition to these amounts there are $790 million of 
non-budgetary items. The change in budgetary expenditures as 
contained in the Main Estimates of 1971-72 and 1972-73 is $1,397 
million or 9.7%. In the past there has been interest in your 
Committee in comparing the rate of growth in expenditures and the 
rate of growth in GNP. The most current figure we have is for the 
rate of change in GNP between 1971 and 1972, and that was 9.1%. 


4. Statutory expenditures account for almost 50% of the total in 
the Estimates. These cover some very large payments, such as the 
interest on the public debt, fiscal transfer payments to the provinces 
and payments to the provinces under shared cost programs. 
Statutory expenditures rose by $549 million or 7.7% between the 
Main Estimates of 1971-72 and these for 1972-73. 

5. Your Committee noted that a change in the method of 
accounting for Unemployment Insurance Commission payments has 
resulted in a one year reduction in the Estimates of $180 million 
which is composed of $111 million in government grants and 
contributions and $69 million in operating expenditures. The effect 
of this change in accounting is to understate the amount of the 
budgetary expenditures by some $180 million and your Committee 
recommends that in future the changes in accounting procedures 
that affect the year to year comparison of Estimates be brought 
more clearly to the attention of the reader. 


6. Attached to this report is a list which compares the 
disaggregated differences between the Main Estimates for 1972-73 
and the total forecast expenditures for 1971-72. It is to be noted 
one of the largest increases is to be found in Health and Welfare 


which is partially composed of an $84 million increase in Medicare 
costs and a $100 million increase in hospital care costs. 


Respectfully submitted. 


D. D. Everett, 
Chairman. 
Schedule to Report 
Forecast 
Main  Expendi- 
Estimates tures Differ- 


1972-73 1972-72 ence 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Health and Welfare 3,831 3,653 178 
Economic Development and 
Support 2,241 2,289 (48) 
Public Debt 2,160 2,035 125 
Defence 1,947 1,900 47 
Fiscal Transfer Payments 1,307 1,396 (89) 
Transportation & Communications 1,110 1,035 75 
Internal Overhead 951 828 123 
General Government 795 696 99 
Education Assistance 667 573 94 
Foreign Affairs 372 319 53 
Culture & Recreation 368 324 44 
15,749 15,048 701 
Detail 

Health and Welfare — up $178 million 
Main increases in: 

Medicare 84 million 

Hospital Care 100 million 

Canada Assistance Plan 47 million 

Housing and Urban Renewal 35 million 


(Note: There is an offsetting decrease here of 
$111 million because there are no bud- 
getary contributions to UIC in 1972-73) 


Economic Development — down $48 million 


Assistance to Industrial Research 
and Innovations 27 million 
Many small increases 
(Note: Shows a decrease in total because the fol- 
lowing items included in 1971-72 Expen- 
ditures not repeated in 1972-73 Main Es- 
timates.) 


Capital Assistance for 


Training Facilities 76 million 
Local Initiatives 120 million 
1971 Census 24 million 


Hog deficiency payment 22 million 


Defence — up $47 million 
Ceiling adjusted, mainly to allow for pay parity. 
Fiscal Transfers — down $89 million 


1972-73 less than 1971-72 because of the termination of the estate 
tax at the federal level and, accordingly, the provincial share. 


Transportation and Communications — up $75 million 


Increases in almost all components, the largest is for Post Office — 
$42 million. 

Internal Overhead — up $123 million 
Public Works Accommodation 22 million 


Public Service Bilingualism 25 million 


Public Service Pensions and 
Medical Plans 
General Government — up $99 million 
National Revenue 
(Taxation 21; Customs & 
Excise 10) 
Royal Ganadian Mounted Police 
Territorial Governments 
Consumer Services (including 
Food and Drug) 
Education Assistance — up $94 million 
Payments to the Provinces, 
— Post Secondary Education 
— Bilingualism 
Student Loans Program 
Foreign Affairs — up $53 million 
Grant Assistance to developing 
countries 
External Affairs Department 
Culture and Recreation — up $44 million 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


58 million 


31 million 


23 million 


14 million 


12 million 


80 million 


10 million 
4 million 


36 million 
10 million 


26 million 
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Ottawa, Tuesday, June 20, 1972 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, to which 
was referred the Estimates laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 
ending 31st March, 1973, met this day at 2 p.m. 


Senator Douglas D. Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I should like to table two 
letters. The first one is from Mr. MacDonald, Director General, 
Budget Co-ordination, Treasury Board, regarding questions that 
were asked at the last meeting of this committee on Supplementary 
Estimates (B) for the fiscal year 1971-72. 


The second letter is again from Mr. MacDonald, dated May 18, 
giving information requested by honourable senators at the last 
meeting of this committee on Supplementary Estimates (B) for the 
fiscal year 1971-72. 


Do I have your approval to table these documents? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Do I have your approval to have them printed as 
appendices to today’s Proceedings? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: The first letter will be printed as Appendix WA”, 
and the second letter will be Appendix “‘B”. 


(See Appendix “A”, p. 23 and Appendix “B”, p. 26). 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we have with us today: Mr. 
D. B. Dewar, Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, Treaasury Board; 
and Mr. Bruce A. MacDonald, Director General, Budget Co-ordina- 
tion, Treasury Board. I expect that honourable senators will wish 
Mr. Dewar, if he so wishes, to make an opening statement. 


Mr. D. B. Dewar, Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, Treasury 
Board: Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, the main Estimates 
for 1972-73 total $15,749,000,000 in budgetary expenditures. 
About one-half of this amount—$7,640,000,000—is statutory in 
nature in that it follows from legislation previously passed by 
Parliament and still in force. The remaining $8,109,000,000 will 
tequire authorization under new appropriation acts. Authority is 
also sought through these Estimates for loans in the amount of $790 
million. 

The main Estimates for 1971-72 contained $14,352,000,000 in 
budgetary expenditures. The year-to-year change, therefore, has 
been $1,397,000,000 or 9.7 per cent. 


In the past this committee has been interested in comparing the 
rate of growth and expenditures with the rate of growth in the 
gross national product. The most recent figure we have is for the 
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rate of change in the GNP between 1971 and 72, which was 9.1 per 
cent. I have no forecast of the rate of change between 1972 and 
1973. 


Senator Isnor: Is the 9.1 per cent an increase over the previous 
year? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, sir, the rate of change of GNP from 1971 to 
1972. 


As is usual, statutory expenditures account for almost 50 per 
cent of the total Estimates. These cover some very large payments, 
such as the interest on the public debt, fiscal transfer payments to 
the provinces, and payments to the province under shared cost 
programs. Statutory expenditures rose by $549 million, or 7.7 per 
cent, between the main Estimates of 1971-72 and these for 
1972-73. 


There is a small addition this year to the amount of information 
contained in the Estimates. There are several instances in which 
programs generate revenues. In the past the only information 
supplied in the Estimates has consisted of an entry stating the total 
estimated revenue to be credited directly to the program itself and 
the total to be credited to general revenues. In these Estimates we 
show, for the first time, detail by type as to the actual source of the 
revenue, such as revenues from sales of permits, the proceeds of 
sales, and fees for services. 


The Chairman: Would you like to give us an example of that, Mr. 
Dewar? 


Mr. Dewar: If senators look at page 2-12, under the Department 
of Agriculture, following the left-hand column down, within the 
research program, underneath the black type “Total Estimates— 
Total des prévisions”, you see ‘““Less—Receipts credited to revenue”, 
and there is a breakdown there of “Proceeds from Sales,” “Rental 
of Houses” and “‘Other’’. This is the detail by nature or source of 
the receipts that I had in mind. 


The Chairman: Could you give us more detail of that detail? 


Mr. Dewar: No, we are unable to do so. Perhaps the department 
could provide some information, if they were questioned. 


The Chairman: It would be strictly departmental information? 
Mr. Dewar: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: In general, what would those sales be? Have 
you any idea? 


Mr. Dewar: Mr. MacDonald happens to know, if he may speak 
now. 
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Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Director General, Budget Co-Ordination, 
Treasury Board: I used to work in the Department of Agriculture, 
The Research Branch has flocks of chickens that produce eggs, and 
the eggs are sold to packers. There are also products that arise from 
experiments of various kinds, entirely edible food, which is sold; and 
some revenue is credited to the vote. Some is credited direct to the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Senator Grosart: How would the distinction be made? You say 
other sales would go to the Consolidated Revenue Fund? 


Mr. MacDonald: Each case in which there are any revenues from 
sales, or from any source, which are credited to a vote in these 
Estimates requires words in the vote to that effect. In some cases 
the revenue that is associated with the program is in no way related 
to the operations of the program; it does not come under the 
heading of revenue that can be generated, as it were, by the 
program, and there is no logic at all in crediting to the vote. That 
usually goes to the Consolidated Revenue Fund directly, rather than 
as an offset to the estimated cost of the program. 


Senator Grosart: With respect to this innovation, crediting or 
offsetting these, is the fact new or is just the reporting new? 


Mr. MacDonald: The detail is new but the fact is not. 
The Chairman: The fact is the same? 
Mr. MacDonald: The fact is the same. 


The Chairman: The agricultural program was once developing an 
animal called the “‘cattalo”, a cross between a buffalo and a cow, I 
guess. It was supposed to be hardy enough to stay outside, but it 
was mean and nobody could get near enough to it to do anything 
with it. Presumably they sold off the cattle to whoever would buy 
them. Would that be the sort of thing that would be included? 


Mr. MacDonald: Presumably. I do not know about the particular 
instance. 


Mr. Dewar: If I may finish this statement, Mr. Chairman. I will 
be happy to try to answer any questions senators have about the 
contents of this Blue Book. I am sure you will appreciate that on 
most matters of detail I would have to refer you to the department 
concerned or, if you prefer, arrange for the supply of the 
information later in written form. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, before we begin question- 
ing, I might say it has been our mode of questioning in examining 
the Estimates not to question so much the detail of the individual 
estimates, which is something the other place does in a vast series of 
meetings, but to question more the mode of reporting. That is not 
to say that senators, if they feel like asking specific questions, are 
not more than entitled to do so. That has, however, been the mode 
of questioning. 


Senator Grosart: My first question is about the total figure that 
Mr. Dewar gave us, which is the budgetary figure of 


$15,749,300,000. I come back to the point I have raised earlier, 
that this is not a realistic figure of total federal government 
expenditures. I think it is fair to ask that it be related to total 
government expenditures. 


The closest I have been able to come to a figure is found on page 
50 of the successor to the White Paper, ““Economic Review,” where 
under the heading “Federal Government Revenue Expenditure and 
Position—National Income and Expenditure Account Basis” I find a 
figure under “Expenditure” of $17.368 billion. This is $2 billion 
more than we are dealing with in the Estimates. Would you account 
for that difference? I know it is acccountable. 


Mr. Dewar: I would like, if | may, to make one comment on why 
this kind of situation exists. Then perhaps Mr. MacDonald could 
comment on the nature of the numbers themselves. 


I think senators will appreciate that what we have here in the 
Blue Book is the summation of the requests to Parliament for the 
voting of appropriations. This book does not include, except on a 
reporting basis, items that have already been authorized by Parlia- 
ment for expenditure under other acts, either prior appropriation 
acts or other statutes. This is, I think, the major reason why one 
finds that the amount requested of Parliament in this book differs 
from a report of the total public expenditures, It relates, of course, 
to the purpose for which the book is assembled. I wonder if Mr. 
MacDonald would comment further on the specifics of the senator’s 
question. 


Senator Grosart: The reason I ask the question is that I see the 
Blue Book figure repeated over and over again, even by economists, 
as the total expenditure of the federal government. 


Mr. MacDonald: I imagine the total figure you quoted there 
would be the figure for the prior fiscal year, 1971-72. 


Senator Grosart: That is right. 


Mr. MacDonald: I believe it was $17,368,000,000. 
Senator Grosart: That is right. 


Mr. MacDonald: A difference of about $2 billion. Some of that 
does in fact appear in the form of loans in estimates. In fact, in 
1971-72, taking into account both the main Estimates and 
Supplementary Estimates, there were $1.3 billion in loans. I should 
also mention that in any case there is usually a shortfall from 
estimates to expenditures. It has been calculated to be of the order 
of one to one and a half per cent, so Iam not able to account in 
total for these figures. 


The other major items would be the advances made by the 
government under the National Housing Act to the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation; under the Farm Credit 
Corporation Act for farm loans; under the Export Development Act 
for loans, and so on. There is a relatively small number of items, 
amounting usually to something less than $1 billion, over and above 
what is accounted for in the these Estimates under the budgetary 
expenditures and loans, investments and advances. 
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Senator Grosart: Just for the record, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to ask Mr. MacDonald if I would be correct in taking these items 
from page 144 of the “Economic Review’, where I find $856 
million of the difference apparently accounted for under the 
heading of “Financing of Lending Institutions, including Central 
Mortgage and Housing, Farm Credit Corporation, Export 
Development Corporation, Municipal Development and Loan 
Board.” Then in the same table there are loans to other Crown 
corporations, including Atomic Energy of Canada, St. Lawrence 
Seaway, Air Canada, Canadian National Railways and others 
amounting to $501 million. 


Mr. MacDonald: Some of the items in the second category are in 
the Estimates, senator. Some of the Crown corporation acts do not 
provide authority for the Minister of Finance to lend money, and 
this authority has to be sought in the Estimates, but other than for 
the few who are in this list that you mention, the difference is 
accountable for by loans such as to Air Canada and CNR, and to the 
financial intermediaries, as they are referred to. There may also be 
something about foreign exchange transactions in that list you 
referred to. 


Senator Grosart: This is dealt with in other tables. Foreign 
exchange is usually the final item. I find there is usually a sub-total 
excluding foreign exchange transactians, and then there is a second 
total including that. 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 


The Chairman: Senator Grosart, have you finished that line of 
questioning? 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 


The Chairman: Senator McDonald has a question. 


Senator McDonald: Mr. Chairman, I notice in the tables of total 
estimates, page 1-16, main Estimates, 1962-63, the figure $6 billion 
odd. Ten years later the figure is $15 billion odd. What is the 
relationship of the $6 billion odd to the gross national product, 
compared to the expenditure of $15 billion odd ten years later? 
What percentage of the gross national product is represented by 
these two figures over the period of ten years? 


Mr. Dewar: I believe we have some information on that, senator. 


Mr. MacDonald: The gross national product in 1962 was $42.3 
billion. The gross national product in 1971, which is the latest year 
for which we have figures, was $92.1 billion. 


The Chairman: That covers from 1962 to 1971? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is 1962, when it was $42.3 billion, and 
1971, when it was $92.1 billion. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. MacDonald: I have not calculated the actual percentages. I 
understand that the federal government expenditures have risen as a 
portion of GNP over that period, but I have no calculations. 


Senator McDonald: The figures we have before us would not 
indicate that; they would indicate that they have lessened: 
Forty-two vis-a-vis ninety-two in a nine-year period. 


Mr. MacDonald: There is some difficulty in the straight compar- 
ison over that period of time, senator, because of what has 
happened to some kinds of transactions. There have been transfers 
of tax points to provinces in lieu of direct payments. So, the figures 
for 1962 on expenditures and those for 1971 on expenditures are 
not truly comparable because they do not encompass the same area. 


Senator McDonald: Do you have any percentages over that same 
period for total government expenditures—Not just the main 
Estimates? 


Senator Grosart: I can give them to you. They are in the White 
Paper. 


Senator McDonald: I know they are in there. 


Senator Grosart: From 1961 to 1971 the revenue increased on an 
average of 11.8 per cent and the GNP on an average of 9 per cent. 
That is all governments. 


Senator McDonald: That is all governments, yes, but that is not 
the figure I want. What I want is the expenditures of the national 
government, only, over that period. I do not necessarily want the 
amounts, but what has happened as a percentage of gross national 
product over the last ten years. Has the total amount, or the total 
percentage, of our gross national product being spent by the 
national government increased or decreased over the past ten years? 


The Chairman: Is that on goods and services, or does that include 
transfer payments as well, senator? 


Senator McDonald: The total expenditures, including transfer 
payments. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. McDonald has indicated the difficulty of 
answering that because of the transfers. It is a meaningless figure in 
view of the transfers. The relationship of GNP to total expenditures 
of all governments is the only way you can come to a realistic 
figure. 


Senator McDonald: I am quite aware of your concern, Senator 
Grosart, but what I want from the witness is the information I have 
asked for. I do have the figures for transfer payments, and I am 
quite capable of subtracting one from the other to find out why we 
need more and more of the taxpayers’ money to run this nation, 
whether it is at the municipal, provincial or federal level. I want to 
find out, really, where this tremendous growth is taking place. This 
is what I am aiming at. I should like the answer from the witness, if 
he has the information with regard to the national government’s 
total expenditures, including transfer payments. 
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Mr. MacDonald: I do not have that information with me, senator. 
We could obtain it and supply it. I could say that there have been 
some calculations about what is referred to as revenue elasticity —the 
elasticity of the federal government’s expenditures to the gross 
national product—which indicate that the expenditures have gone 
up at a marginally faster rate than the revenues. Some of the 
explanation for this is sought in the transfer of health costs from the 
private sector to the public sector. Our own quick calculations on it 
indicate that, at least over these past five years or so, the health 
costs are sufficiently large to account for the fact that the rate of 
growth in government expenditures as compared to gross national 
product has been greater than one. Without these medical expen- 
ditures the elasticity would have been about one; with the medical 
expenditures it is about 1.2. 


Senator McDonald: Of course, this is an arguable figure, when 
you attempt to transfer what you would estimate health care costs 
to be, which might have happened without government and health 
insurance plans. There is a lot of dispute on the amount of money 
involved under a system where you do not have a national health 
plan vis-a-vis a system where you do have one, and I am one of those 
who are convinced that the nation’s expenditures on health are 
much greater because of health insurance than they would have 
been if health insurance had never come into existence. If you could 
supply me with the information I am seeking, even at a later date, I 
would find it very helpful. I would like to do a little research on this 
point. 


Mr. Dewar: I think we can get those figures for you quite soon. 


Senator Bourget: could you also get the figures regarding the 
increase of the expenditures of the federal government compared to 
the increase in the expenditures of the provincial governments and 
the municipalities, combined? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, sir. 


Senator O’Leary: What percentage of the $790 million for loans, 
investments and advances would be grants? Would they be all 
interest-bearing, revenue for the government, or are some of them 
not in that category? 


Mr. MacDonald: Senator, all are interest-bearing loans, but a 
substantial part are loans to developing countries, where the interest 
rates are rather favourable, over a long period of time, and when 
there may be some forgiveness. 


Mr. Dewar: Perhaps I could comment on that. Some of the loans 
to developing countries in fact have zero interest, so it is not quite 
accurate to say that these are all interest bearing. I think that apart 
from that area, which makes up some $200 million of the $700 
million odd, nearly all of the loans would be interest bearing, at 
some rate. 


Senator O’Leary: I was not thinking of developing countries: I 
was thinking of domestic loans. On these loans to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, do you really expect to collect the 
principal? And if you do not, what are they? They are grants. 


The Chairman: Are there any write-offs in these existing loans or 
previous loans to the CBC? 


Mr. MacDonald: No, senator, the loans are not written off; they 
are carried as liabilities of the CBC. 


Senator O’Leary: Are they carried as liabilities or assets? 
Mr. MacDonald: As liabilities of the CBC. 


Senator O’Leary: But assets of the government, even though the 
government might not believe in its heart that it is ever going to get 
the money back? How old would some of them be? 


Mr. MacDonald: I do not know how old some of the capital 
loans to the CBC are, but they have been going on for quite a 
number of years, certainly for over five years, and some of them 
longer. 


Senator O’Leary: They are for deficit purposes? 


Mr. MacDonald: No, senator, the payments for operating deficits 
are made by budgetary expenditures. 


Senator O’ Leary: How often have repayments been made? Have 
you ever collected anything in the way of getting back the principal 
of the loan? 


Mr. MacDonald: I am not fully aware of the amounts received in 
repayment of principal of loans since that form of loan was given to 
the CBC. However, I should like to be in a position to give written 
information to the chairman in answer to that question. 


Senator Walker: How can they ever make a payment, since they 
are getting into debt every year? They go into deficit every year. 


Mr. Dewar: The budgetary provision for the CBC includes their 
operating deficit, and the cost of the loans they receive for capital; 
and I think the senator’s comment is quite correct. 


Senator McDonald: They are grants; the only loans are for 
capital, is that right? 


Mr. Dewar: The loans are for capital. 


Senator McDonald: And all of their operational deficit is written 
off as a grant? 


Mr. Dewar: That is right, including this estimate. 
Senator Grosart: Is it a grant or a contribution? 
Some Hon. Senators: Oh! 

Senator Grosart: There is a distinct difference. 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes, in the sense that it is a payment to the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for operating expenses in 
providing broadcasting services. I believe it is neither a grant nor a 
contribution, in the strictly technical sense. 


Senator Grosart: Then we have another category to learn. 


Senator McDonald: Why the distinction between ordinary loans 
for capital expenditures and whatever term you want to use, the 
government contribution, for operation? As it seems to me, if you 
make a contribution, whether you want to call it a grant or 
something else, for their deficit on operating account, how can 
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anyone pay back a capital loan, if they are constantly being 
provided, annually, with capital moneys to pay their operating 
deficit? If you do not have an operating surplus, how are you going 
to pay a capital loan back? 


Mr. MacDonald: Senator, this subject has been before the Public 
Accounts Committee of the other house on two or three occasions 
and the successive deputy ministers of finance, who have had the 
operational responsibility in the matter of loans, have defended the 
practice with respect to the CBC and other agencies such as the 
National Capital Commission, on the grounds that it leads to the 
presentation of a clearer financial picture. I am really not competent 
to speak on the subject to any great extent, but we could provide 
you with the arguments presented. 


Senator McDonald: I have read them. They are not very 
convincing. That is the only comment I will make. 


Senator Croll: Can I turn now to the Auditor General? Have 
you a copy of his report before you? 


Mr. Dewar: No, I do not. 


Senator Croll: Oh, my! I would have thought you would have 
memorized it. There is no use in my reading it. You remember the 
reference to the weakening of parliamentary control? The Auditor 
General says, at page 22 of his report: 


Reference was made in paragraph 47 of our 1970 Report to 
the inclusion in the 1969-70 Estimates of amounts which 
were not required to meet expenditure coming in course of 
payment during that year. Nevertheless they were recorded as 
expenditure of the year under the authority of special 
wording in the several vote texts in the Appropriation Acts. 


Then he refers to the CBC, the National Harbours Board and some 
others. How do you explain that? This isa repetition which comes 
before us time and again, these same observations, as I recall, on 
other occasions, perhaps not in the same amounts. 


Mr. MacDonald: Are we referring still to the loans, senator, to 
the Treasury grants? 


Senator Croll: No, I am referring to parliamentary control. I 
have left loans. 


Mr. MacDonald: 
non-lapsing funds. 


I believe these are references to various 


Senator Croll: Yes. 


Mr. MacDonald: The argument used in that connection is that 
authorities, for non-lapsing funds have been specifically spelled out 
in votes of Parliament. Appropriation acts have provided authority 
for the establishment of reserves arising out of appropriations of one 
year to be carried into the next. In summary, Parliament has 
approved these reserves. 


Senator Croll: He quotes the Financial Administration Act: 


24900-2% 


All estimates of expenditures submitted to Parliament shall 
be for the services coming in course of payment during the 
fiscal year. 


This is quoted from the act. You say now that they carry over? 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, sir, the Appropriation Act usually 
provides that. The Appropriation Act is also an act of Parliament, 
which is specific; and the opinion that we have had from legal 
authorities on this is that the specific authority supersedes the 
general authority of the Financial Administration Act. 


Senator Croll: Would not the Auditor General be aware of that 
opinion? 


Mr. MacDonald: It has been communicated to him, sir. 


Senator Croll: It has been communicated to him? I cannot find 
any reference, but I will look over it. 


Senator Grosart: Looking at the overall increases in the 
Estimates this year, where do they occur in broad categories? For 
example, in the last fiscal year the large areas of growth were 
transfers to the provinces, capital outlays and transfers to persons. 
These areas show very large jumps from 1970 to 1971. What is the 
situation this year in those areas? 


Mr. Dewar: I am not sure whether we can speak to it in those 
categories. If I could refer you to the next page in your book, page 
1-32, where there is a Summary of Budgetary Estimates for 
1972-1973 by function, I am able to comment on the contents of 
each of those functions and what the major elements of change are 
as between the two years, if you wish. 


Senator Grosart: I was going to come to that in further detail in 
the next table, but it would be useful. For example, “‘Fiscal Transfer 
Payments” is not broken down in this functional table as between 
transfers to provinces and transfers to persons. 


Mr. MacDonald: Fiscal transfers in this sense are all to the 
provinces. 


Senator Grosart: [Chis is where the difficulty arises. We are 
presented over and over again in these Estimates with these 
confusing terms. A fiscal transfer is just as much a transfer to 
persons as is any other type of transfer, and it is used in that sense. 
The reason I make that comment is not to be found in the Estimates 
themselves, but is to be found in the document which is very closely 
related to them. If we take the White Paper we find an entirely 
different set of figures for government “financing” requirements 
and government “financial” requirements. Now, if anything can be 
more confusing than that, I do not know what it is. Here again we 
have the same thing. A fiscal transfer is a transfer to a person just as 
much as it is a transfer to a province; it is all fiscal. However, I shall 
not labour the point. You said you would go ahead and give us the 
ingredients of the functions. 


Mr. Dewar: If you wish, senator, I can speak to the major 
components in each. Beginning at the top with “General Govern- 
ment Services,” there is an increase of $99.3 million as between the 
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years, and of that sum $31 million is in the cost of the National 
Revenue Department, $21 million in taxation and $10 million in 
Customs and Excise. This would include the year when that 
department was preparing its operations under the new tax laws. 
$23 million under “General Government”’ is an increase to the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, largely in response to increased popu- 
lation and increased commitments across the country to contract 
provinces. Then, $14 million of the increase is for the cost of 
territorial governments, the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and 
repreesents, in effect, the deficit of the territorial governments 
budgets. Then, approximately $12 million is related to consumer 
services, including the Food and Drug Program and parts of the 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 


On Foreign Affairs, if | may move on to the next one, there is an 
increase of $52 million, and of that sum $36 million is for grant 
assistance to developing countries. The total foreign aid program 
rises between 1971-72 and 1972-73 from approximately $430 
million to $490 million, but that program consists of loans and 
grants, and the $36 million increase in the grant portion is within 
this Foreign Affairs item here. Then $10 million of the Foreign 
Affairs increase is also related to the Department of External Affairs 
and its operations abroad. 


Senator Grosart: On that, Mr. Dewar, could you explain the 
figure you have just given in relation to the figure we find at the 
bottom of page 1-36, under “Assistance to Developing Countries’’? 
There we have a figure of $371.6 million. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, sit. That figure of $371.6 million is made up of 
two parts under Foreign Affairs: External Relations, which relates 
to operations of the Department of External Affairs at $109 
million; and “Assistance to Developing Countries,’ which is the 
Foreign Aid Program, which amounts to $262.3 million. Of that 
$262.3 million, $11.7 million is the administrative cost of CIDA and 
is not, therefore, grant aid as such. Grant aid is represented by $250 
million, and to that you would have to add “Loans to Developing 
Countries” in 1972-73 to arrive at the total Foreign Aid Program of 
$490 million, where loans would amount to something of the order 
of $240 million. I do not have all the details of that in front of me. 


Senator Grosart: Well, this is the kind of problem I was speaking 
about. Here you have “External Relations,” “‘Assistance to Develop- 
ing Countries,” and these do not constitute a total figure. I know it 
is a total figure for the purpose of this book, but this causes endless 
confusion because people look at this, and I have had it quoted to 
me that this is our foreign aid figure, when in fact the true figure is 
way above this. I do not know what we can do about it. For 
example, wha* about the International Research and Development 
centre? 


Mr. Dewar: The costs of that centre are included in this figure of 
$250 million, since it is funded by a grant payment by CIDA. 


Senator Grosart: Then how would you relate the distinction 
between our multi-national aid and our bilateral aid in this table? 
Would you say it involves contributions to international organiza- 
tions? I do not think it can be that. 


Mr. Dewar: No, sir. You cannot read that distinction out of this 
table. “Contributions to International Organizations” can be related 
to the next line where it says, “Memberships and Support, External 
Affairs.” These are the costs of Canada’s share of the budget of the 
United Nations Organization, NATO and other international organi- 
zations to which we belong, and it does not relate to foreign aid. 


Senator Grosart: So that the sum of $262 million is what we 
could put under “Assistance to Developing Countries,” but then we 
would have to add about that amount again to get the true figure. 


Mr. Dewar: That is right, sir. 


If I may comment on the other items on page 1-32, under the 
heading of ‘‘Defence”’ there is an increase as between the two years 
of $46 million. This change is made up almost entirely of the cost of 
what is referred to as pay parity, which is the giving to the members 
of the armed forces of equal pay entitlements to those given in 
other parts of the Public Service. I realize I am oversimplifying 
greatly on this point. One has to study the comparative conditions 
of service in the two environments, the benefits and disadvantages 
for servicement compared to those in the Public Service the 
remuneration which is necessary to equate conditions in the armed 
services with those in the non-military Public Service. We have 
attempted to equalize the two environments. 


Senator Grosart: Can we say that the pay and allowances in the 
armed forces are equal to the pay for equivalent work in the Public 
Service generally? 


Mr. Dewar: It is very close now. I think the process is not 
complete, but it has been started. 


Senator Grosart: Men in the armed services do not seem to think 
so. However, I suppose they will never think so. 


Senator McDonald: I suppose that when you are talking about 
pay you mean pay and pension. Was there not a pension adjustment 
as well? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, there is a pension adjustment as well. 


Senator O’Leary: We have endeavoured to relate the growth of 
the national expenditure to the growth of the gross national 
product. Could you tell me whether the percentage growth of the 
gross national product over the past 10 years has kept pace with the 
growth of the net national debt? 


Mr. MacDonald: I regret to say that we do not have that figure, 
Senator O’Leary, but we can obtain it for you fairly readily. 


Senator O’Leary: Is it not true that certain expenditures create 
an overhead which in turn involves further expenditures? What 
happens if there is a drastic decline in the gross national product 
over a 10-year period and the overhead and attending expenses 
remain the same? Does this ever concern the Treasury Board? This 
may be a matter of policy; I do not know. 
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Mr. Dewar: Senator O’Leary, I cannot comment on how much it 
concerns those who worry about policy matters because I cannot 
comment on how likely it is that this would happen. This would be 
the kind of problem which essentially would be of concern to the 
Department of Finance which establishes or at least, recommends 
economic and fiscal policies. The Treasury Board is essentially 
concerned with the expenditures budget within the framework set 
for us by the government. 


Senator O’Leary: Is it fair to ask whether the thoughts of the 
Treasury Board ever conflict with those of the Department of 
Finance? 


Senator Croll: They conflict a great deal. 
Mr. Dewar: I think that is a fair comment, Senator O’Leary. 


Senator Grosart: As well as with those of the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Senator Walker: The gross national product for 1962-63 was 
$42.3 billion and the figure for the main Estimates was 
$6,048,000,000. In 1971-72, the gross national product increased to 
$92.1 billion and the main Estimates to $14,352,000,000. If the 
main Estimates for the year 1971-72 had been estimated on the 
same basis as in 1962-63 they would have been roughly 
$13,143,000,000. Therefore, the figure has increased by nearly 
$1,200,000,000, which indicates that the main Estimates are getting 
ahead of the gross national product. The figure of $1,200,000,000 is 
a tremendous increase. You have indicated that the main Estimates 
include other items as well which were not included in the year 
1962-63. Is there any comparison which can be made between the 
figures for the gross national product and the main Estimates 
between the years 1962 and 1971? 


Mr. Dewar: Senator Walker, it is difficult to compare the two 
years on an equal basis. Mr. MacDonald mentioned the introduction 
of medicare, which I believe was within this period. Therefore, this 
affects the expenditure for the year 1971, which would not be the 
case for 1962. This represents a transfer of costs from the private 
sector to the public sector. This is the kind of factor which makes a 
comparison on an equal basis very difficult. 


Senator Walker: Yes, it does. It makes it impossible to comment 
intelligently on the increase in expenditures. 


For example, let us turn to page 1-32 and refer to the item 
“Health and Welfare.” Health and Welfare is 24.3 per cent of the 
total budget. What percentage was it in 1962? How can we estimate 
the tremendous increase every year in the main Estimates? Is there 
no basis for comparison? Surely, someone has worked these things 
out? 


Mr. Dewar: Senator Walker, I am trying to be helpful. I think the 
best comment I could make is that this data is available, although 
not in percentage form. However, one could take the figure for 
medicare out of the 1971 Estimates and compare the two figures. 
This could be worked out. Similarly, we have available the data on 
Health and Welfare for 1964-65, as well as the expenditure under 


that function for 1971-72. It appears in this book. This analysis can 
be worked out. I do not have the results of that analysis at the 
moment. 


The Chairman: You are referring to the book, “How Your Tax 
Dollar is Spent”. It shows the total budgetary expenditure for 
1964-65, which is the earliest year for which these figures are 
available. 


Senator Walker: Mr. MacDonald has indicated that there has 
been a very substantial increase in the budget occasioned by the 
increase in health and welfare payments. I agree with this. Does this 
account for the enormous increase in the main Estimates, comparing 
them to the gross national product? 


The Chairman: You might be interested in the figures for 
1964-65. The total budgetary expenditure was $7,218,000,000 for 
which Health and Welfare amounted to $1,824,000,000. 


Senator McDonald: What is that percentage? 
Senator Bourget: That would amount to 25 per cent. 
Senator Walker: The chart indicates 24.3 per cent. 


The Chairman: It would amount to 25.27 per cent. In 1972-73 
the total expenditures are $15,749,300,000, National Health and 
Welfare being $3,831,100, or 24.235 per cent. 


Senator McDonald: When did the national medical plan come 
into being? 


Senator Croll: In 1968. 


Senator McDonald: That knocks the argument that you have 
transferred health care from the private to the public sector, into a 
cocked hat. Health and Welfare costs run about the same percentage 
of gross national product today as they did prior to the introduction 
of the health care plan. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, I recognize that. 


Mr. MacDonald: A higher percentage of gross national product, 
but approximately the same percentage of the budgetary Estimates. 


Senator Grosart: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the figures are 
available. A complete breakdown of comparisons by departments, 
functions and sectors is published. However, this is really Public 
Accounts, rather than Estimates. 


I wonder if I could suggest that Mr. Dewar carry on with his very 
interesting analysis of table 4? 


Mr. Dewar: The next function in table 4 to which I intended to 
speak is “Transportation and Communications,” for which is 
indicated an increase of $74.7 million between the two years. There 
is an increase generally across this function, which includes the 
Department of Transport, the Post Office, the Department of 
Communications and related agencies, but the largest single element 
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is in the Post Office, where there was an increase of $42 millions of 
the $75 million total. 


There is a decrease of $48.2 millions under “Economic Develop- 
ment and Support.” This is rather a special situation, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Walker: You mean because it is a decrease? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, it is caused by a special situation in this 
function. In fact, there have been increases in a number of areas, 
such as assistance to industrial innovation and research and 
development. There are, however, some items in the 1971-72 
expenditures which are not repeated in the 1972-73 Estimates. The 
largest item is $120 million for the local initiatives program. 
Another item is the major census of 1971. 


Senator Isnor: Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire with regard 
to the deficit of the Post Office. What was it last year compared to 
the two preceding years? 


Mr. MacDonald: If I may, senator, the figure that Mr. Dewar 
quoted was not the deficit of the Post Office but the increase in 
expenditures. The Post Office is not treated as a crown corporation 
for which the government pays the deficit. Almost all the revenues 
of the Post Office are credited directly to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. The expenditures of the Post Office are treated in exactly the 
same manner as those of any other department. 


Senator Isnor: Do you mean to tell me that you do not take into 
consideration the expenditures and receipts of the Post Office, 
bearing in mind the increases which went into effect two years ago? 


Mr. MacDonald: They are taken into account, but I am pointing 
out that the expenditures of the Post Office are treated, for 
purposes of the Estimates, exactly as those of, for instance, the 
Department of Agriculture. In essence, the total expenditures of the 
Post Office are budgeted, rather than its deficit. 


Senator Isnor: Do you not take into consideration in any way 
the increases in rates of the Post Office in estimating its receipts and 
expenditures, to see how they stand? 


The Chairman: That is not to say that a separate statement could 
not be taken off. I believe that Mr. MacDonald is pointing out that 
for the purposes of these Estimates the general revenue is taken into 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund. It is not a deficit financing 
operation. I assume that such a statement was taken off? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. At page 19-6 of the Estimates the 
calculation of the deficit for the years 1970-71, 1971-72 and 
1972-73 is shown. 


Senator Isnor: I wish to find out if it was an advisable move to 
increase the rates on postage, and what were the net results of those 
increases. Naturally, when a change is made it is made for profit. 


The Chairman: They did not appear to have much effect. The 
deficit remained approximately the same, decreasing only slightly. It 


appears to have been $95 million for 1970-71, decreasing to $87 
million for 1971-72; and it is estimated that it will decrease to $71 
million this year. 


Mr. Dewar: Mr. Chairman, a modernization program is under 
way in the Post Office, involving increased expenditures, which is 
one of the factors to which I referred a few moments ago in 
speaking of the approximately $40 million increased expenditure in 
1972-73 over the previous year for the Post Office. These figures at 
pages 19-6 and 19-7 indicate that the deficit on the Post Office has 
fallen somewhat, even in the face of increased expenditures for 
modernization. 


The Chairman: Just a moment. You appear to imply that those 
increased expenditures are part of that figure. I do not think that is 
quite true. They are separated out, so that in 1972-73 capital 
expenditures, grants and contributions are estimated. 


Mr. Dewar: The table on pages 19-6 and 19-7 is a continuation 
of the one on the previous two pages which lists the expenditures of 
the Post Office. It there takes into account receipts credited to the 
vote, and other netting items, taking it down to “Total Estimates” 
at the bottom of page 19-5. From that figure is taken the receipts 
credited to revenue so show the deficit position. I would suggest 
that there is a relationship here between the deficit and the 
expenditures. 


The Chairman: By example, the deficit estimated for 1972-73 is 
$72 million, or $71,645,000. That is increased to $82,487,000 if we 
take in capital expenditures, grants and contributions. 


Senator Isnor: There is a further deficit of $10 million. 


The Chairman: That is correct. There appears to be an operating 
deficit of $71,500,000. Add to that capital expenditures of another 
$11 million, gives us $82,500,000. 


Senator McDonald: Has not that capital expenditure resulted in 
a lesser operating loss? 


The Chairman: It was hoped that it would. That was the point 
Mr. Dewar was making. It was hoped that through modernization 
their efficiency would be increased. 


Mr. Dewar: The point I was making is that at the right-hand side 
of page 19-7 you will observe that the total deficit figure, taking 
into account operating and capital, was $100 million in 1970-71; 
$95 million in 1971-72, and the figure is estimated to be $82 
million in 1972-73. 


Senator Isnor: I do not know whether or not I made my case 
clear, Mr. Chairman, but there was a difference of opinion when the 
government increased postage rates. I believe the increase has been 
reflected in the deficit in the years that followed. I would like to 
know whether I am right or wrong. I do not know that a large 
number of firms did away with their mailing lists because of the 
increase in costs. I wondered whether or not it was a wise move. 
That is what I wanted to establish. 
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The Chairman: I doubt whether we can establish that here. We 
might ask the question of the Postmaster General. It might help 
you, senator, if I state that the revenue of the department went 
from $337 million in 1970-71 to $480 million, estimated, for 
1972-73. That is an increase of $140 million on a base of $337 
million. A certain amount of that would no doubt include increased 
volume, but I would also expect that the bulk would be from the 
increased rates. It seems to suggest that the increased rates have 
increased revenue. The expenditures of the department and other 
departments have gone from $97 million in that year to $110 
million the following year. They are estimated to stay at $110 
million this year. So the conclusion one could draw is that the 
increase in rates has probably been successful in increasing the 
revenues of the department and decreasing the deficit. 


Senator Beaubien: If salaries went up to $330 million and the 
gross is $480 million, where did the rest of the money go? 


Senator Bourget: Where did you get those figures? 


Senator Beaubien: I thought the chairman gave us those figures. 
The rates have gone up from $300 million to $480 million. 


The Chairman: I am sorry, I gave you the wrong figures. The 
figures which I gave you do not relate. The $337 million to $480 
million is the total revenue. 


Mr. MacDonald: It is the total revenue which is credited direct to 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund. There is a further figure of $30 
million in revenue on the preceding page which, under the Post 
Office Act, is re-spent directly by the Post Office. I suppose it is 
more correct to say that the total revenues have gone from 
approximately $352 million to $510 million. 


The Chairman: The figure I failed to give was the expenditures, 
which appear to be operating expenditures, on page 1908. They 
went from $445 million—correct me if I am wrong, Mr. 
MacDonald—in 1970-71 to $493 million in 1971-72, to a figure of 
$538 million estimated in 1972-73. 


Senator Beaubien: Five hundred and thirty-eight million dollars 
is the estimate. 


Senator Molson: Why does this department have this large 
section on pages 19-4 and 19-5 “Disbursements from Revenue’? 
Earlier you were saying, Mr. Chairman, that the revenue was 
credited to the general funds. Here they have “Receipts credited to 
the Vote” and “Disbursements from Revenue”. Then they have 
“Receipts credited to revenue”. Why would they deal with moneys 
in these different ways? 


Mr. MacDonald: These are provisions of the Post Office Act, 
which have established the Post Office in a somewhat different 
situation for expenditure and revenue purposes than other depart- 
ments. There are, for instance, revenue postmasters, the men who 
operate out of drug stores and similar small establishments. They are 
paid directly from Post Office revenues rather than out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Senator Molson: Why should they be? 
Mr. MacDonald: I am unable to answer that. 


Senator Molson: I just wondered whether you could answer that. 
It seems to me that there are different types of treatment in this 
department from almost any other department. They divide their 
revenues into three different types, all of which have a long list of 
sources of revenue under those different headings. It seems to me to 
be a terribly complex method that has grown up like Topsy. I am 
unclear about it. 


Mr. MacDonald: It may well have grown in that fashion, sir. I 
really do not know. 


The Chairman: Perhaps we could return to your list, Mr. Dewar? 


Mr. Dewar: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The next function to 
which I should like to speak is “health and welfare”, in which there 
is an increase expenditure of $177 million over the previous year. 
The main elements of that increase are: $100 million increase in the 
cost of hospital care; $84 million attributable to the increased cost 
of medicare... 


Senator Croll: That is $184 million altogether? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, senator a $48 million increase in the cost 
under the Canada Assistance Plan; and $35 million under housing 
and urban renewal. 


These figures obviously add up to more than $177 million. There 
is an offsetting decrease here of some $111 million because there is 
no budgetary payment to the unemployment insurance fund in 
1972-73 as a result of the nature of the new act. 


Senator Croll: There is a saving of $111 million on that, did you 
say? 


Mr. Dewar: There is an item of $111 million which appeared in 
the Estimates of the previous year which does not appear here. 


Senator Grosart: It is bookkeeping? 
Senator Croll: It is not bookkeeping. It is $111 million... 


Senator Grosart: No, but it does not appear in these estimates 
under the new act. 


Mr. Dewar: It results from a different method of financing the 
government’s share of the unemployment insurance expenditure. 


Senator Croll: It means the insured paid it instead of the 
government out of general revenue. 


Mr. Dewar: Well, it is a little more complicated than that, if I 
may say so, sir. It has to do with the fact that the government will, 
under the new act, make payments into the unemployment 
insurance fund in arrears of actual experience. In other words, the 
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payment due to the fund for the cost in 1972 of the government’s 
share under the new act will be paid in 1973 against actual 
experience, whereas previously the payments were made current. 


Senator O’Leary: Does this mean that in that particular area 
there was a saving to the taxpayer, or does it not? 


Mr. Dewar: No, it does not mean that. 

The Chairman: It amounts to a free ride for one year. 
Senator Croll: It is a different taxpayer, that is all. 
The Chairman: It is like paying your tax a year late. 
Senator O’Leary: “He who came later.” 

Senator Molson: Is there any interest involved? 


Mr. Dewar: I do not think that will enter into it, sir. 


The Chairman: But in strict accounting there has been a change 
in accounting principles which indicates an expenditure of $111 
million higher than is actually shown. 


Mr. Dewar: Lower, sir; the amount of the budgetary estimates is 
$111 million lower. 


The Chairman: But the actual expenditure is $111 million higher 
than is shown. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, sir, that is right. 


Senator McDonald: Do you have the percentage increase in the 
federal government’s share of the total cost of hospital and medical 
care? 


Senator Croll: That question was asked in the House of 
Commons, Senator McDonald, and you will find there is an answer 
in either yesterday’s or today’s Hansard in that respect. 


Senator McDonald: That would be either Friday’s or Monday’s 
Hansard of the other house? 


Senator Croll: Yes. 


The Chairman: Do you keep a record of the changes in 
accounting practices? For example, in a financial statement the 
auditor, I think, would be required—and perhaps Senator Molson 
can tell me if this is correct—to indicate any changes of a substantial 
nature in accounting practices. 


Senator Molson: I think it is always stated that they are 
consistent with the previous year’s practices. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, at page 13-16 of the Estimates 
you will find an explanation as to why the Estimates for the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission are zero in 1972-73. 
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The Chairman: Would you care to read that, Mr. MacDonald? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. It is under the heading “‘Program Descrip- 
tion,” and reads as follows: 


With the passage of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1971, 
there are no 1972-73 expenditures with respect to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to be shown in 
these Estimates. 


Under the Act, the costs of administration are charged direct 
to the Unemployment Insurance Account and do not 
require annual appropriations. 


In addition, the government’s contribution is based on the 
level of unemployment in a calendar year and made in 
arrears so that any contribution for 1972 would 
appear in 1973-74 Estimates. 


The Chairman: Would there be any other substantial items of 
that nature? 


Mr. MacDonald: None, Mr. Chairman, except those which may 
involve transfers of functions between departments. There are no 
other changes as between 1971-72 and 1972-73 of an accounting 
nature of that type. 


Senator Beaubien: Mr. MacDonald, approximately how much 
money would be involved in the government’s share in the funding 
of the unemployment insurance fund, depending on the amount of 
unemployment? Are we talking about $100 million, or— 


Mr. MacDonald: We do not have any figures on this for these 
Estimates. As you know, it is the cost of the benefits ynder the 
Unemployment Insurance Act related to unemployment above 4 per 
cent and also for benefits related to extended— 


Senator Croll: Supplementary benefits? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes, supplementary benefits. Thank you, 
senator. I do not have the figure for that. 


Senator Beaubien: You must have a rough estimate. 


Mr. MacDonald: It is a figure of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission’s which we do not have occasion to use in our work in 
preparing the Estimates, so I do not know. 


The Chairman: Would you like that figure, Senator Beaubien? 


Senator Beaubien: Is this the first time that that figure has not 
been included in the Estimates? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. Under the old act, as you may recall, there 
were five shares in the funding of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. Two shares were paid by the employer, two by the employee, 
and one by the federal government. The one paid by the federal 
government was on a current basis according to estimates. The new 
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act took effect at the beginning of 1972, so the new arrangements 
have obtained only for the first time with respect to this year. 


Senator Beaubien: What was the last amount the federal 
government paid in? 


Mr. MacDonald: $110 million, I believe. 


Senator Beaubien: So we are talking about $110 million or $115 
million? 


Mr. MacDonald: I think so. 

The Chairman: That is the figure here. 

Senator Molson: What are you referring to, Mr. Chairman? 
The Chairman: Page 13-17, 1971-72 

Senator Molson: I have $180 million. 


The Chairman: Senator Molson, under “Grants and Contribu- 
tions, Forecast Expenditures, 1971-72,” it is $110,669,000. 


Senator Molson: And the total is $180 million. 


Mr. MacDonald: Under the old act the government also covered 
the administrative costs to the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 


Senator Molson: The difference is the $180 million. 


The Chairman: That is correct, because the same figure shows as 
a change beside it. That now makes it a $180 million item. 


Mr. MacDonald: Except that under the new act all the costs of 
administration will be charged directly to the fund and only borne 
by employers and employees rather than by the government. 


Senator Molson: You are reducing the amount of the Estimates 
from year to year, in this case by $180 million. That is really the 
figure we are talking about? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is correct. 


Mr. Dewar: Under “education Assistance” there is an increase of 
$94 million, which is made up of an $80 million increase in 
payments to the provinces for post-secondary education, an increase 
of $10 million in payments to the provinces under the bilingualism 
development program, which is mainly for the cost of minority 
language education in the provinces; and there is a $4 million cost 
increase under the student loan program. 


Senator Grosart: The main item there is an open-ended program. 
It has a limit, I believe, but it is basically open-ended. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, it is at this stage. 
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Senator. Grosart: What other open-ended cost-sharing programs 
are still in effect? 


Mr. Dewar: If I may interpret the word “open-ended” to mean, 
in a sense, a program where the costs are shared and we must share 
according to a certain formula— 


Senator Grosart: “Open-ended” in the sense that the federal 
contribution is a percentage of the provincial or local expenditure. 


Mr. Dewar: The Canada Assistance Plan, Hospitalization Agree- 
ments and Medicare would, I think, be the three largest. 


Senator Croll: When did education, in that sense, first appear in 
those large figures? Going back some years, I do not remember any 
such large figures. How far back can you go? When did it suddenly 
take a climb? 


Senator Grosart: When they passed the act. 


Senator Croll: I remember in the time of Abbott there was 
hardly anything there. 


Mr. Dewar: The figures we have here would indicate that 
essentially it occurs from approximately 1967-68. I cannot recall 
the date of the legislation on post-secondary education. 


Senator Croll: That is the last five years. 
Mr. Dewar: Perhaps i can give you some numbers, senator. 
Senator Croll: Go ahead. Make me feel bad. 


Mr. Dewar: The expenditure on education assistance was $28 
million in 1964-65, $29 million in 1965-66, $90 million in 1966-67, 
$114 million in 1967-68, $287 million in 1968-69, $315 million in 
1969-70, $463 million in 1970-71, $573 million in 1971-72, and 
$667 million proposed in 1972-73. 


Senator Grosart: This is basically because of the undertaking of 
the federal government to fund 50 per cent of the cost of 
post-secondary education. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes. 
Senator Grosart: In addition to the other grants. 
Senator Croll: A big help to the provinces. 


Senator Grosart: That is when the federal government bravely 
decided to use the word “education”. 


Senator Croll: You are quite right on that. 


Senator Grosart: They put the student loans under the Bank 
Act; that legislation was under the banking powers. 


Mr. Dewar: The next function is “Culture and Recreation’’, 
where there is an increase of $43 million. The largest item involved 
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there is the payment to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation of 
$26 million. That is, the increase is $26 million, to a level of, as I 
recall, $207 million for operating account. 


Senator Molson: Is that culture or recreation? 

The Chairman: The $26 million was for “Jalna”! 

Senator Grosart: That is operating only, not capital. 

Mr. Dewar: Yes, sir. 

Senator Croll: What is the capital, if you have it handy? 

Mr. Dewar: The capital would appear under loans: $26 million. 


Senator Croll: Was the $26 million greater this year than it had 
been in previous years? 


Mr. MacDonald: Somewhere between $26 million and $30 
million for some years now. 


Senator Grosart: Is that officially a contribution or a grant? 
Senator Croll: You are kidding, aren’t you? 


Senator Grosart: I am not kidding. If you look at the book you 
will find a distinction is made between the two, and a very great 
distinction. One is subject to audit and the other is not. That is one 
of the distinctions. 


Mr. MacDonald: For purposes of classification of this book, it is 
treated as a payment to a crown corporation as an operating 
expenditure, neither as a grant nor a contribution. 


The Chairman: Would you continue, Mr. Dewar? 


Mr. Dewar: The next item is “Fiscal Transfer Payments’, on 
which there is a decrease of $88.9 million. The circumstances 
surrounding that change are that under the new legislation, because 
there has been a termination of estate tax at the federal level, the 
provincial share of estate tax is reduced. That is the reason for that 
decrease. 


Senator Croll: Estate tax did not amount to any such sum as 
that. They said, “The reason we are out of this business is that 
amounts to nothing.” I remember somebody in Alberta telling me it 
was $3 million, and they said, ‘““We’ll forget about it.” 


Mr. Dewar: I have a note that it was more than the amount of 
$88 million that we are talking about. 


Senator Croll: And we walked away from $88 million in tax? 


Senator Beaubien: They gave $75 million of that $88 million to 
the provinces. 
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Senator Croll: We let the provinces do what they like. Assuming 
we collected whatever we did, a certain portion went to the 
provinces? Or was this our own money? 


Mr. Dewar: Perhaps I might start again. 
Senator Croll: Say it your own way. 


Mr. Dewar: The way I should put it is this. The $89 million 
decrease under this item is made up of a decrease in payments to the 
provinces of their share of estate tax, offset by some increase on 
equalization payments. I do not have the numbers on those two 
factors, but there is a net decrease of $89 million, which clearly 
indicates that the estate tax share of it to the provinces was more 
than that. 


Senator Grosart: It was a quid pro quo on capital gains tax. 
Senator Croll: We traded it off. 


Senator Grosart: Under capital gains you had deemed realization 
on death. Therefore you had an effective succession duty right 
there, so the federal government pulled out of it for that reason. 


The Chairman: The only figure I know about is that the Ontario 
revenue from that tax was $110 million, which therefore would 
indicate that if three-quarters of the revenue went to Ontario— 
which was not exactly the case, because they levied their own 
tax—if that were roughly correct, one-third of that amount would 
have stayed with the federal government, which in the case of 
Ontario alone would be something like $35 million, which would 
indicate that the $89 million would probably be the federal share of 
that. 


Senator Grosart: Apart from that, what is now the trend of fiscal 
transfer payments to the provinces? Is it stable now? 


Mr. MacDonald: No, the trend is up. Part of the cost of 
post-secondary education is covered by fiscal transfer of tax points. 
This is, I am afraid, another case in which total costs are not 
reflected in estimates. If you remember, the arrangements with the 
provinces were that the government would compensate for 50 per 
cent of the cost of post-secondary education in transferring certain 
tax points. The money in the Estimates is to make up the deficiency 
of tax points to meet 50 per cent of the costs. 


Senator Grosart: So that we are dealing with fiscal transfer 
payments here separate from education assistance in the table that 
Mr. Dewar is dealing with? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes sir. In “How Your Tax Dollar is Spent” 


there is an indication of the breakdowns of all the payments to the 
provinces, for whatever purpose. 


The Chairman: Except that you do have a separate figure for 
fiscal transfer payments in that column? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 
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Senator Grosart: Leaving out the post-secondary education 
payments, what is the trend on the fiscal transfers to the provinces? 


Mr. MacDonald: I may take a minute to look at the history here 
in the Estimates. For 1970-71, there is $1,043,000,000 and for 
1971-72 there is $1,172,000,000; and for 1972-73 there is 
$1,088,000,000. The trend was down in the last two years because 
of succession duties. The fiscal transfer payments are in a géneral 
upward direction. 


The Chairman: What would you define as a fiscal transfer 
payment, then? 


Mr. MacDonald: There is a break out of that on page 8.18. 
The Chairman: What would your definition be? 


Mr. MacDonald: They are payments that are made under the 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, payments under the 
British North America Act, under the Public Utilities Income Tax 
Transfer Act, and other statutory authorities. The main one is that 
under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act. 


Mr. Dewar: Mr. Chairman, I have only two items left on this list 
of functions. The first is ‘Public Debt,’ on which there is an 
increase between the two years of $125 million. I must say I am not 
competent to comment on this item, which would be one on which 
the Department of Finance can speak best. 


Senator Grosart: Was there not a drop last year? The cost of 
financing of public debt dropped last year—I think it was in the 
short term rates. 


Mr. Dewar: I am not aware of this, senator. The last function, if 
I may speak to it, is “Internal Overhead Expenses” of government. 
On this one there is an increase of $123 million, and this is made up 
of such items as the accommodation costs of public works, that is, 
the construction as well as the management, operation and 
maintenance of buildings, and leasing. There is an increase of $22 
million in that element. There is $25 million for the development of 
bilingualism in the Public Service. That is a new vote which you will 
see in these Estimates under the Treasury Board Department. The 
third element is the increased cost of Public Service pensions and 
medical plans, part of which would be a function of changed rates 
of salary and partly changed costs. 


Senator O’Leary: What is the average rate of interest in servicing 
the public debt? Does it grow from year to year, or does it remain 
reasonably steady? 


Mr. Dewar: I am unable to comment on that. Perhaps Mr. 
MacDonald would. 


Mr. MacDonald: I believe there have been some drops in the last 
two or three years, in relation to the various movements of interest 
tates. It either responds to the movement of interest rates, or causes 
them. I am not sure, but there is a degree of correlation. 
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Senator Grosart: It is not 5 per cent any more. 
Mr. MacDonald: No. 


Senator O’Leary: How would the interest rate compare now 
with ten years ago? 


Mr. MacDonald: I really do not know. The figures are in the 
public accounts each year. 


Senator Grosart: Is Mr. Dewar through with table 4? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, sir. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I might go over some of the same 
categories in a different way. If we take table 3, we get what I might 
call an old-fashioned look at the figures; that is, the expenditures by 
departments and agencies rather than by functions. 


This starts on page 1-24. If I am correct, Mr. Dewar, looking at 
the departments to see what expenditures are up, No. 1 seems to be 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, which is up $240 
million. That seems to be the department which has the greatest 
increases in expenditures. Would you just recapitulate quickly what 
that is? I know you may have done some of it in the functional 
analysis. 


Mr. Dewar: The two biggest items would be hospital insurance, 
where there is an increase from one year to another of $100 million, 
and Medicare, in which there is a change of about $84 million. 


Senator Grosart: You say $100 million. Did another province 
come in? Why would there be that jump in one year? 


Mr. Dewar: It is just increased costs, I think, senator. I do not 
believe another province came in during that period. 


Senator Grosart: Number 2 in my list would be the Treasury 
Board. This appears on page 1-31, and the increase would appear to 
be $145 million. 


The Chairman: Is that the largest increase in expenditure? 


Senator Grosart: It is the second largest. I went through them 
and marked them. I think the largest increase is $240 million, which 
is National Health and Welfare; and the second largest, if my 
marking is correct, is Treasury Board, which is $145 million. It 
seems to be No. 2. 


Mr. Dewar: I think one item is the $25 million for development 
of bilingualism in the Public Service. Another is a new vote which 
was put into the Treasury Board estimates for this year, the 
provision of a central fund for summer student employment 
programs—which in the previous year tended to be voted in Supps. 
This year we had planned ahead, and for that there is $62 million. 


Senator Grosart: Why was that put under Treasury Board? 
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Mr. Dewar: The reason for that is that at the time these 
Estimates had to be printed, which was approximately January, the 
plan and program for the student employment activity was not yet 
finalized as to the distribution among departments of funds to hire 
students. 


The government had at that time, however, decided to launch a 
program of a certain kind at a certain level. The funds were placed 
in the Treasury Board as the management department, for allocation 
to other departments as soon as the details were known. 


Senator Grosart: It was a sort of second contingency fund. 


Mr. Dewar: Exactly, sir, but with the deliberate purpose of 
revealing the purpose of this part of the contingency operation. 


Senator Grosart: No. 3 appears on page 1-29, Regional Economic 
Expansion, $79 million. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, the main change here was payments on 
industrial incentive grants against commitments entered into previ- 
ously. 


Senator Grosart: These would be statutory, then. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, sir, they are. These are the payments that are 
made when an enterprise comes into production, but the commit- 
ment would have been made some years before. 


Senator Grosart: Under the various industrial incentive acts? 
Mr. Dewar: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: No. 4 would appear to be the Secretary of 
State, an increase of $85 million. Again that is on page 1-29, 
Department of Secretary of State. 


Mr. Dewar: That is approximately the increase under the 
post-secondary education payments which come under that depart- 
ment. 


Senator Grosart: That is the “Department of Education”, that is 
right? No. 5 would appear to be the RCMP, which I think you have 
explained. Again that is on page 1-29. There is an increase there of 
about $43 million. I think you have explained that to us. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes. It is hard to say that it is any single thing. It is 
increased salaries, a larger operation and a larger population to serve. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. Do the RCMP break even on their 
contracts with the provinces? 


Mr. Dewar: No, senator, they do not. I hesitate to use a specific 
figure, but I think the recovery under contracts is of the order of 50 
per cent. I must be guarded in my comments there, however, 
because I am not sure of the precise figure. 


Senator Grosart: So this, in effect, is a subsidy to protection of 
persons and property in the provinces. 


Mr. Dewar: I would not want to comment on that. 


Senator Grosart: No. Let me put it this way: From the point of 
view of the Estimates, it is an allowance; part of the Estimates 
would provide an allowance for the deficit on the contracts with the 
provinces? 


Mr. Dewar: In effect, yes. The Estimates show the gross 
expenditure of the RCMP and show as a recovery the payments by 
the provinces for the contracts, giving in effect what you have 
described. 


Senator Grosart: They must have a balance sheet, with an 
accounting province by province. 


Mr. Dewar: Oh, yes. 


Senator Grosart: No. 6 is National Defence, which is plus $43 
million. I think you have explained that as pay increases. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, sir, pay parity. 


Senator Grosart: And No. 7 is $142 million, the Post Office, 
which you have already explained as well. Those are “the top 
seven’’, as I see them, Mr. Chairman. On that basis, Mr. Dewar, does 
the matter of financial requirements, or financing requirements—I 
am not sure which term to use—of the federal government come 
within your purview in making up the Estimates? 


Mr. Dewar: No. I remarked earlier that the Department of 
Finance, essentially, is the adviser to the government... 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 


Mr. Dewar: ... on fiscal and economic policy and on the finan- 
cing method. We are involved to the extent. that in developing the 
expenditure plan within whatever framework we are instructed to 
use, we may be reflecting certain fiscal objectives as well, in the 
sense of stimulation or, other economic thrusts. But some kinds of 
expenditures are more effective as stimulation than others. 
However, if I understand your question correctly, it relates to the 
method of financing the government’s operation and the scale at 
which the government is to adopt a certain deficit or balanced 
position. On that kind of thing, no, we are not involved, senator. 


Senator Grosart: Just to put it in simple terms, I was thinking 
rather of the relation between the $15 billion with which you are 
concerned in budgetary and non-budgetary items. You are con- 
cerned with non-budgetary items. The loans, investments and 
advances, and so on. This may not be a question you can answer, 
but I would be interested in knowing if the procedure for the 
Department of Finance is to say to the Treasury Board, “‘Here is the 
limit in your $15 million’’. Is that the way it operates? 


Mr. Dewar: I do not quite understand the distinction, senator, 
that you are making between budgetary and non-budgetary. 


Senator Grosart: I am lumping them together. Let us say there is 
$15 billion for which you are responsible or report in the Estimates. 
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You come up with a figure of $15 billion, which is less than the 
total requirement of the government for the year. For example, the 
expenditures last year were $17 billion. Now, one way or the other, 
you are providing or accounting for or reporting on $15 billion. And 
I am not even sure that the $17 billion is realistic for last year; I 
think it is more than that. 


Mr. Dewar: If I may put it this way, senator, on the advice of the 
Department of Finance, and other advice that it may take, the 
government, at an early stage in its operations, will inform us of the 
amount of budgetary expenditures, and I should add, non-budgetary 
expenditures as well, that they wish us to plan for. 


Senator Grosart: Part of which you merely teport on—the 
statutory part of it, for example. 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, sir, but that becomes a sort of unavoidable part 
when we start to work on it. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 


Mr. Dewar: And the $15 billion figure to which you have 
referred is part of this job of putting together a package of the size 
we have been asked to put together, given the priorities that the 
government has expressed to us for expenditure programs and the 
demands the departments make known to us. 


Senator Grosart: My other question is this: Taking the statutory 
Blue Book items—and I will use the Blue Book rather than budget — 
as about half the Blue Book total, is there any structure or mecha- 
nism within the procedure of Treasury Board to re-examine the 
statutory half? In other words, do we assume, ‘‘Well, there is an act, 
so we cannot do anything about it. The act is there and we have to 
spend this money.”? Is there any procedure whereby we can look 
at these acts and see whether a particular program should continue? 


Mr. Dewar: We do give advice from time to time that 
such-and-such a program ought to be considered in this fashion. 
Obviously, it is a question for ministers to decide when and how 
such changes should be made, but in brief, yes, the cost of statutory 
programs is at any one moment of time a kind of unavoidable cost. 
But, naturally, in assessing the total package and the funds available 
that are discretionary, we are asked from time to time and we do 
offer advice on possible changes in the statutory area. I would not 
want to go any further than that. 


Senator Grosart: It has often been said by people who are 
experts in this field that if there is an area of unnecessary 
expenditure within the Blue Book figures it would be in the area of 
statutory expenditures, for the simple reason that programs tend to 
go on and to become self-perpetuating. So I am just wondering if 
there is any mechanism for an overall look. I am quite sure that as 
departmental estimates come before the Treasury Board you will 
examine them in relation to that department, but there seems to be 
the assumption that, because an expenditure is required by a statute 
which may be 20 or 30 years old, you cannot do anything about it. 
This really refers to the application of systems analysis. 


Mr. Dewar: Exactly. I am not too sure how I should respond to 
the word “mechanism,” but this is done. 


Senator Grosart: But probably not on an overall basis. On the 
basis of the individual department as it comes with its requirements, 
you might say to them, “Well, if you cannot cut your new 
expenditures or your non-statutory expenditures, maybe you will 
have to cut some of your statutory expenditures if you want to have 
the same amount of money.” 


Mr. Dewar: It is not done quite that way. 
Senator Grosart: Not in writing. 


Senator O’Leary: As a simple layman, I should like to ask this 
question: When an expenditure is authorized by Parliament—and let 
us say it Public Works—is there any way in which you can note the 
carrying out of that expenditure? And if you felt that there was 
extravagance, is there any way in which you can check that 
extravagance in the carrying out of a program authorized by 
Parliament? 


Mr. Dewar: Yes, I think there is. Parliament, in authorizing a 
program —if I may develop your idea somewhat, senator—is saying, I 
think, to Public Works, “We approve that you should build that 
building,” or whatever it is, “‘and you have told us your estimate for 
doing so is so many dollars. On those grounds, we approve.’ Now, 
our function, I think, both before that proposal comes before 
Parliament and afterwards, is to inquire into its priority, its need 
and also its cost, nor forgetting its efficiency. 


Senator Walker: My understanding is that you go into that in the 
beginning. As soon as the year starts you go over all the estimates to 
find out whether or not they are extravagant. 


Mr. Dewar: Well, sir, if I may say so, that is part of the process 
of putting this book together, and probably our role of reviewing 
projected costs is greatest at that stage. After approval has been 
given, there are still check-points in the system. The department 
may be required by the executive of government to follow through 
certain—and I shall repeat the word—check-points. There may be 
three phases into which this operation will be broken, and they will 
be asked to report back on their progress and their costs against the 
plan in each of those phases. There may be certain rules laid down 
as to the management system to be followed in carrying out this 
program, and they may be asked to use certain techniques of 
analysis and management control on the basis of past experience. 
Beyond all this there are certain regulations, of course, concerning 
contract approvals which must come to Treasury Board. All of these 
are directed in a general way at the effectiveness and the efficiency 
of the manner in which the money is spent both before and after 
parliamentary approval. 


Senator Walker: Then the Auditor General steps in, after it has 
all been spent, and checks up on whether or not there has been 
extravagance. You have been speaking to us about checking the 
performance and how the money has been spent while it is in fact 
being spent, and then afterwards the Auditor General steps in—or he 
is supposed to. 
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Mr. Dewar: Yes. 


Senator Isnor: Mr. Chairman, might we put on the record, the 
estimated net deficit for the present year and the actual deficits of 
the past three years? 


The Chairman: I suppose that would really come under public 
accounts, senator. I think we can get that for you. That would be on 
a national accounts basis. 


Senator Isnor: Yes. 

Mr. MacDonald: I do not have anything on a national accounts 
basis, but I do have the budget speech of the Minister of Finance in 
which he refers to the 1971-72 deficit and the forecast deficit for 
1972-73. 


Senator Isnor: On the same basis? 


The Chairman: That is the budgetary deficit. 


Mr. MacDonald: The budgetary deficit for 1971-72 is $600 
million, and the forecast for 1972-73 is $450 million. 


Senator Walker: What was the forecast for 1971-72? Was it 


$250 million? 


Mr. MacDonald: I think at some stage it was forecast to be 
higher than $600 million. I am speaking now of the initial forecast. I 
am reasonably sure that at one stage it was forecast as being higher 
than $600 million. 


The Chairman: Are there any further questions, senators? 


If not, I shall thank the witnesses on your behalf. 


The committee adjourned. 
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Ottawa, Ontario. 
K1A ORS 
April 26, 1972 


Senator D.D. Everett, 
The Senate, 

Room 259-E, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
K1A 0A6 


Dear Senator Everett: 


When the Deputy Secretary of the Program Branch and I 
appeared before the National Finance Committee, we were asked to 
supply information on certain questions we were unable to deal 
with at that time. 


The information is respectfully submitted as an attachment to 
this letter. 


Yours sincerely, 


Bruce A. MacDonald, 
Director General, 
Budget Coordination. 


RESPONSE TO REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
SENATE NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 


RE: SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B) 1971-72 


Subject 
Unexpended balances on Grant and Loan Authorities for 
External Aid 


Answer 
CIDA reports the following tentative balances in the Grant and 
Loan Accounts as at March 31, 1972. 


A. SPECIAL ACCOUNT (Grant Aid) 


Carry forward from 1970-71 
Parliamentary Appropriations 
1971-72 (includes Supps B) for 
IDA Sub-Vote 


TOTAL 


$82,598,916.80 


74 ,828,700.00 
$157,427,616.80 


Total commitments (financial 
encumbrances) as at 
March 31, 1972 


Total expenditures as at March 
SIF 1972 


Unliquidated balance (tentative) 


. LOAN ACCOUNT (Data for 1971-72 


fiscal year) 


Carry forward from 1970-71 
Parliamentary Appropriations 
1971-72 


TOTAL 


$112,449,001.03 


67,283,246.18 
$90,144 ,370.62 


$345 299,619.56 


145 ,000,000.00 
$490,299,619.56 


Total commitments as at March 
S972 

Total expenditures March 31, 1972 
(during 1971-72) 

Unliquidated Balance* 


331,904,203.74 


143,378,920.12 
$346,920,699.44 


C. LOAN ACCOUNT (Historical Data) 


(a) Total loans approved by 
Parliament to and of 1971-72 


(b) Total Value of Master Loan 
Agreements Entered into 


(c) Total Expenditures to date 


Total as at April 1, 1971 
Disbursements 1971-72 


Total as at March 31, 1972 


$778,000,000.00 


$770,131,280.70 


$287,700,380.44 
143 378,920.12 


$431,079,300.56 


*Note: The unliquidated balances shown are tentative only as 
further expenditures may occur during April for goods supplied, 
services rendered, or work done in 1971-72. 


Subject 
Expenditures of the three levels of Government (net of 
transfers) as a share of GNP 


Answer 


1. The only data series which gives relatively recent information is 
the Statistics Canada System of National Accounts. The attached 
table summarizes this information over the past five years and 
the bracketed figures indicate the respective shares of GNP. 


2. Over the five year period government expenditures at all levels as 
a percent of GNP increased 4.4% from 28.1 in 1967 to 32.5 in 
1971. Of this increase the Provinces accounted for more than 
one half the total, or 2.3%, and the local governments for 1.5%. 


Federal Governments expenditures increased by 0.6% of GNP 
during this period. 
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Current Government Expenditures and their Share of GNP 


1967 1968 1969 1970 197f 


millions of dollars 
(Per cent of GNP) 


National Accounts 


TOTAL CURRENT GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES (All Levels) 18,494 20,671 23,327 26,728 29,967 
(After Elimination of Inter-government transfers) (28.1) (29.0) (29.7) (31.6) (32.5) 
Federal 8,559 9,249 9,909 11,440 PSUS 
(13.0) (13.0) (12.6) (13.5) (13.6) 
Provincial 4,361 5,103 6,217 7,140 8,234 
(6.6) (7.2) (7.9) (8.5) (8.9) 
Local (Inclu ding Hospitals) 5,574 6,319 7,201 8,148 9,208 
(8.5) (8.9) (9.2) (9.7) (10.0) 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
(At Market Prices) Gon 2 71,388 78,560 84,468 92,126 


(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Cat. No. 13,001 
Note: Canada Pension Payments are included under Federal, and the Quebec Pension Payments under Provincial Expenditures 
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A comparison of Canada’s level of government expenditures and 
that of a number of other countries is presented in the following 
table, based on recently published OECD information: 


National Accounts of Selected OECD Countries 


1968 
Total 
Current Expend- 
Govern- itures 
ment GNP at as 
Expend- Market % of 
itures Prices GNP 
Canada 
(millions of Cdn. $) 20,358 68,477 29.7% 
United States 
(millions of U.S. $) 253,207 876,029 28.9 
Japan 
(billions of Yen) 7,369 51,242 144 
France 
(billions of Francs) 215.67 624.29 34.5 
Germany 
(billions of DM) 19725209 97529:00 98826 
Sweden 
(millions of Kronor) 49,476 132,195 37.4 
United Kingdom 
(millions of £) 14,290 42,341 33.7 


Source: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1950-1968 
*This percentage share is marginally different from the Statistics 
Canada figure of 29.0% due to OECD’s manipulation of figures to 
achieve comparability between the data from the various countries. 


Subject 


Formula for Calculating Hog Deficiency Payments 


Answer 


1. Hogs are a mandatory commodity under the Agricultural 
Stabilization Act, and must be supported at 80% of the average 
price of the previous ten years. 


2. The 80% support level for the calendar year (hog year) 1971 was 
$24.14 per hundred weight, index 100. The initial average annual 
price for index 100 hogs at seven major collection points 
throughout Canada during 1971 was calculated to be $23.67. 
However, the Agricultural Stabilization Board recommended that 
rather than pay the price difference identified, and in order to 
recognize the increased costs experienced by the hog industry 
(including the imposition of the U.S. Surcharge), a payment of 
$5.00 per hog, index 100 and up, should be made to a maximum 
of 200 hogs per producer. 


3. It has been the policy of the Department of Agriculture over the 
years to actively encourage quality improvement in agricultural 
commodities. To this end the decision was reached to make 
deficiency payments only on those hogs with index 100 and 
over. The Hog Index is a quantitative index measurement ranging 
from 80 to 112 based on certain physical factors and fat 
measurements. In 1971, 60.9% of hogs marketed achieved an 
index of 100 or more. 


4. Deficiency payments will be made to eligible hog producers up 
to $1,000 per producer ($5 x 200) as applications are processed. 
Producers have been requested to submit their applications by 
March 31, 1972. However, claims received after March 3p bees I ype 
may be considered by the Board for payment. 


List of Write-offs over $100,000 of 
Debts by National Revenue in 
1971-72 Supplementary Estimates (B) 


Amount 
Deceased — No Estate 


Barnes: Faye, Peter, Lac La Hache, B.C. $114,899.61 


Luboff: Walter W., Saskatoon 236,778.07 
Singer: Emile, St. Sauveur des Monts, Que. 245,498.48 
Further Collection Expense not Justified 
none over $100,000 
Not Residing in Canada 
Steiner: Bandi A. 156,419.91 
Corporation Inoperative and Without Assets 
Buckingham Mfg. Co. Ltd. Streetsville, 
Ont. Re. Income of Quality Bed & 
Spring Mfg. Co. Ltd. 117,103.31 
Claremont Products Co. Ltd. Streetsville, 
Ont. Re. Income of Midwest Co. Ltd. 203,159.61 
Lord Elgin Hotel Ltd., Montreal, Que. 583,440.94 
Modern Film Distributors Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C, 185,325.77 
Quality Bed & Spring Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Man. 107,923.93 
Samer Agencies Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 104,479.91 
Seville Souvenirs, Montreal, Que. 237,111.05 


Undischarged bankrupt Corporation — 
no assets and trustee discharged 


none over $100,000 
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Ottawa, Ontario. 


K1A ORS 
May 18, 1972 
Senator D.D. Everett, 
The Senate, 
Room 259-E, 


Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
K1A 0A6 


Dear Senator Everett: 


In submitting the information on certain questions raised at the 
National Finance Committee proceedings, I neglected to supply the 
details of the grants paid to After-Care Agencies. 


This information is now respectfully submitted, and I wish to 
apologize for the delay. 


Yours sincerely, 


Bruce A. MacDonald, 
Director General, 
Budget Coordination. 


RESPONSE TO REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
SENATE NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 


RE: SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B) 1971-72 


Subject 


Listing of the amounts paid as grants to After-Care Agencies 
1971-72. 


Answer 


The following is a listing of the amounts paid from the 
provision provided in the 1971-72 Main Estimates Vote 5: 
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Elizabeth Fry Society of Ottawa $ ©1,800 
Elizabeth Fry Society of British 

Columbia 4,000 
John Howard Society of Saskatchewan 11,765 
John Howard Society of Vancouver 

Island TESS 5. 
Catholic Welfare Bureau of Manitoba 2,000 
Association des Services de 

Rehabilitation Sociale, Quebec 76,680 
Council of Catholic Charities of Toronto 2,500 
Elizabeth Fry Society of New Brunswick 250 
Street Haven at the Crossroads, Toronto 1,000 
The Inn, Windsor, Ontario 1,000 
Salvation Army 15,000 
Elizabeth Fry Society, Toronto 3,600 
St. Lawrence House, Montreal 3,600 
St. Edward’s Half Way House 3,600 
Winnipeg United Church Half Way House 2,000 
John Howard Society of Canada S709 
Elizabeth Fry Society of Kingston 14,000 
St. Leonard’s House, Windsor 4,000 
John Howard Society of New Brunswick 115555 
Harold King Farm, Keswick, Ontario 2,500 
Quo Vadis 3,000 
St. Leonard’s Society, Prison Art 2,500 

$335,000 


The amount of $75,000 provided in Supplementary Esti- 
mates (B) for payment to After-Care Agencies providing 
residential services will not be paid out. This amount was 
provided to cover expected requests from those agencies 
providing residential services and registered under the 
Charitable Institutions Act, 1962-63 for Ontario on the basis 
of $10.00 per residential day less assistance received from 
provincial programs to which the Federal Government 
contributes. Due to the delay in the announcement of the 
interim policy and the commencement of the Community 
Task Force Study on residential services, requests were not 
received as anticipated and therefore the amount was not 
spent. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1973 


Complete Proceedings on the Supplementary Estimates (A) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1973 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
and 
APPENDIX “A” 


(Witnesses :—See Minutes of Proceedings) 
25734—1 


STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable D. D. Everett, Chairman; 


The Honourable A. Grosart, Deputy Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Benidickson, W. M. Langlois, L. 
Carter, C. W. Manning, Ernest C. 
Choquette, Lionel *Martin, Paul (Ex officio) 
Coté, Jean-Pierre Nichol, John 
Croll, David A. Paterson, N. M. 
Desruisseaux, P. Phitlips; O. HH. 
Everett, Douglas D. Prowse, J. Harper 
*Flynn, Jacques Rattenbury, N. 

(Ex officio) Rowe, F. W. 
Giguére, Louis de G. Sparrow, Herbert O. 
Grosart, Allister Welch, Frank C. 


Laird, Keith 
(Quorum 5) 


*Ka officio Member 


Order of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 25, 1973. 

“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator Molgat moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Smith: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon 
the expenditures set out in the Supplementary 
Estimates (A) laid before Parliament for the fiscal 
year ending the 3lst March, 1973, tabled in the 
Senate on Tuesday, 9th January, 1973. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 


25734—13 


Minutes of Proceedings 


Tuesday, February 6, 1973. 
(1) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Com- 
mittee on National Finance met this day at 10.00 a.m. to 
consider the Supplementary Estimates (A) laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1973. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Grosart (Deputy 
Chairman), Carter, Flynn, Giguére, Laird, Langlois, Phil- 
lips, Prowse and Rowe. (9) 


Present but not of the Committee: The Honourable 
Senators Argue, Hays, Gélinas and Molgat. (4) 


The Honourable Senator Carter moved that unless and 
until otherwise ordered by the Committee, 800 copies in 
English and 300 copies in French of its day-to-day pro- 
ceedings be printed. 


WITNESSES: 
From the Treasury Board: 
The Honourable C. M. Drury, President; 
Mr. A. Kroeger, Deputy Secretary; and 


Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant Deputy Secretary, 
(Program Branch). 


The Treasury Board undertook to furnish answers to 
several questions on the Supplementary Estimates (A), 
1973, at the earliest possible time. 


It was agreed to print as Appendix “A” to the Report 
the explanation of certain one-dollar items contained in 
the said Supplementary Estimates. 


On motion of the Honourable Senator Phillips, it was 
agreed that the drafting of the Report be left in the hands 
of the Deputy Chairman and the Honourable Senator 
Molgat and presented to the Senate at the earliest op- 
portunity. 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of 
the Chairman. 


ATTEST: 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Report of the Committee 


Wednesday, 7th February, 1973. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
to which was referred the Supplementary Estimates (A) 
for the fiscal year ending the 31st March, 1973, has in 
obedience to the order of reference of January 25, 1973, 
examined the said Supplementary Estimates (A) and re- 
ports as follows: 

Witnesses heard by the Committee were Hon. C. M. 
Drury, President of the Treasury Board; Mr. A. Kroeger, 
Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, Treasury Board; and 
Mr. B. A. Bruce MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, Pro- 
gram Branch, Treasury Board. 


The Supplementary Estimates total $1,290,790,402 of 
which $817,000,000 are non-budgetary items, that is to 
say loans, investments or advances. Previous Main Esti- 
mates are increased from $16,539,080,169 to a total of 
$17,829,870,571 for the current fiscal year. 

The Minister informed the Committee that 90% of 
Supplementary Estimates (A) are items “having to do 
with the relief of unemployment or the creation of jobs” 
as follows: 

Winter Capital Projects Fund, $350 million 
Advances to the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, $454 million 

Local Initiatives and Training on the Job, $304 
million 

Federal Labour Intensive Projects, $60 million 
Payments to establish the Metropolitan Growth In- 
vestment Limited for the Halifax-Dartmouth area, 
$10 million. 


Payments to farmers include crop losses ($12.6 million), 
subsidization of livestock feed movement ($4 million), 
payments to the Wheat Board to purchase covered grain 
hopper cars ($40 million) and payments to farmers for 
losses caused by waterfowl ($1 million). 

Other items include costs of the New Horizons Program 
for senior citizens ($6.2 million), higher pensions and 
allowances to veterans ($18 million), assistance to Asian 
Uganda immigrants ($4 million) and Non-Medical Use of 
Drugs program ($2.8 million). 

The remaining 2% of the total includes public works, 
a loan to increase flow of tonnage on the MacKenzie 
River, grants for Prince Edward Island Centennial pro- 
jects and compensation to Atlantic fishermen for the 
closing of commercial salmon fisheries. 

Four vote items are for $1 each. This is a vote category 
discussed in previous Committee Reports and for which 
a description and explanation is now regularly provided 


by the Treasury Board to the Committee. This is appended 
hereto. 


Almost half of the total in these estimates ($590,509,- 
000) relates to three Governor-General’s Special Warrants 
obtained by Order in Council during the period of dis- 
solution of Parliament—on October ‘5th, November 16th 
and December 14th. The Committee was informed by the 
Minister that these complied with the requirements of 
Section 23 of the Financial Administration Act in that 
they covered “payments urgently required for the public 
good when Parliament is not in session and there is no 
other appropriation pursuant to which the payment may 
be made”. The two largest items in these Warrants were 
$132,084,000 for the Local Incentives Program (LIP) and 
$454,000,000 in Vote L30a of the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. The latter is shown as “ad- 
vances . . . to be applied by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission towards the payments of benefits and 
costs of administration under that Act, such advances 
to be repaid in such manner and on such terms and con- 
ditions as the Minister of Finance may prescribe’’. 


Replying to questions from Committee members, the 
Minister explained that the first U:I:C. warrant (October 
Sth, $234 million) became necessary when it appeared 
that the statutory limit of permissible government ad- 
vances to the Commission ($800 million) would be ex- 
ceeded by the end of October, in which case there would 
have been no authority to pay unemployment benefits as 
required by the Unemployment Insurance Act. “The Un- 
employment Insurance Commission’ would have ceased 
issuing payments if there had been no warrant.” 


A similar situation arose when it appeared that benefit 
payments under the October warrant would again leave 
the Commission without funds on or about January 3rd, 
the day before the Opening of Parliament. A second 
warrant ($220 million) was therefore obtained on Decem- 
ber 14th and its funds are expected to be exhausted by 
February 7th. és 


The financial position of the Unemployment Insurance 
Account for the calendar year ending December 31st, 
1972 is as follows: 

Benefit payments $1,879 million; administrative 
costs $120 million: totalling $1,999 million. 

Income from employer and employee premiums 
$715. million; due from government (statutory) $896 
million: totalling $1,605 million. 

Accounting deficit, therefore, $394 .. . less opening 
balance (January Ist, 1972) $236—Deficit of $158 
million. 
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The Commission’s financial problems appear to be 
caused by (a) under-estimation of the increases that took 
place in benefit payments during the year (b) the $800 
million statutory ceiling on government advances against 
the accrued liability of $890 (c) the fact that Parliament 
was not in session from September to early January. 


Treasury Board Contingency Fund 

Payments from the Treasury Board Contingency Fund 
exhausted the Fund’s resources during the period covered 
by Supplementary (A). When Supply is granted by Parlia- 
ment it will be reimbursed by approximately $40 million 
from appropriations in Supplementary Estimates (A). In 
‘the meantime, no Contingency Funds are available if an 
emergency should arise. The Estimates provide for a 
further appropriation to the Contingency Fund of $60 
million for a program whereby temporary employees 
will be hired directly by federal government departments 
as part of the overall employment program for the cur- 
rent winter. 


Winter Capital Projects Fund 

This is a new program of federal government assist- 
‘ance to the provinces, provincial agencies and munici- 
palities to create employment through construction of 
capital development projects. Vote L12a of the Depart- 
ment of Finance authorizes loan commitments by the 
federal governments of $350 million over the four and a 
half years from December 1972 to June 1975. Amounts 
will be allocated to provinces on the basis of population 
and levels and seasonality of unemployment. The Com- 
mittee notes that this proposes the introduction of a 
major item of legislation by vote in an Appropriation 
Act. Not only are very large amounts involved but the 
vote item authorizes commitments extending over several 
years into the future. Granting the exceptional circum- 
stances and the requirements of long range planning, the 
Committee feels that an Appropriation Act should not be 
used for this purpose. 


Respectfully submitted 


ALLISTER GROSART 
Deputy Chairman. 


APPENDIX “A” 


EXPLANATION OF ONE DOLLAR ITEMS 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A), 1972-73 


SUMMARY 


The one dollar items included in these Estimates have 
been grouped in the attached according to purpose. 

A One dollar items authorizing transfers from one vote 
to another within a Ministry for the purpose of re- 
allocating funds (1 item—this item also appears in 
Section C). 


B One dollar items which require listing in the Estimates 
in order to secure approval of a grant (1 item). 


C One dollar items which are legislative in nature (3 
it ms including Secretary of State—National Mu- 


seums of Canada Vote 90a which also appears in 
Section A). 

Estimates Division, 

February, 1973 


SECTION A 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS AUTHORIZING TRANSFERS 
FROM ONE VOTE TO ANOTHER WITHIN A MINIS- 
TRY FOR THE PURPOSE OF RE-ALLOCATING 
FUNDS (1 ITEM—this item also appears in Section C). 


SECRETARY OF STATE—National Museums of Canada 

Vote 90a (also listed in Section C)—Amount of transfer 
to this vote $2,899,999 

Purpose—To provide funds for certain projects under 
the Museums Policy. This Policy was originally 

budgetted for within the Canada Council. The re- 
sponsibility for these projects has since been reas- 
signed thus a transfer of funds is required. 

Source of Funds—Vote 45 ($2,899,999)—Canada Coun- 
cil. 


SECTION B 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH REQUIRE LISTING 
IN THE ESTIMATES IN ORDER TO SECURE AP- 
PROVAL OF A GRANT (1 ITEM). 


JUSTICE 

Vote 1a—To authorize a grant of $10,000 

Explanation—The grant to the Canadian Association 
of Provincial Court Judges will be used to assist 
in defraying the operating expenses of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Source of Funds—Vote 5—Funds originally provided 
for operating expenditures will be used to pay this 
grant. 


SECTION C 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH ARE LEGISLATIVE 
IN NATURE (3 ITEMS including Secretary of State— 
National Museums of Canada Vote 90a which also ap- 
pears in Section A). 


FINANCE 


Vote 13a—To authorize an extension to the period of 
time for election of pensionable service under the 
Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances Act. 

Explanation—This authorization is required to extend 
the period of time under which an election can be 
made under the Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances Act for pensionable service for those 
persons who failed to do so previously due to er- 
roneous advice being given or for the review of 
previous elections for pensionable service to ensure 
the full period of entitlement has been given. 


SECRETARY OF STATE—National Museums of Canada 


Vote 90a—(also listed in Section A)—To authorize an 
increase of $1,000,000 in the statutory limit of the 
purchase account of the National Museums. 
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Explanation—The increase to $3,100,000 in the amount Explanation—The present vote wording restricts reim- 


of the purchase account is required for the establish- 
ment of the Emergency Purchase Fund which was 
approved as part of the new ministerial policy on 
Museums. 


URBAN AFFAIRS—Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


Vote 10a—To authorize an extension in the vote 


wording so as to permit the Corporation to be re- 
imbursed for expenditures incurred during the period 
January 1, 1973 to March 31, 1973 on housing research 
and community planning. 


bursements to the calendar year 1972, a change is 
therefore required in the vote wording to permit 
reimbursements to March 31, 1973. The amount of 
reimbursements to be claimed would remain within 
the funds already voted. 

The Housing Research and Community Planning 
Activity includes the Winter Warmth Program which 
provides assistance to Metis and non-status Indians. 
This Program, which peaks during the winter months, 
provides financial assistance whereby improvements 
can be made to their housing conditions. This exten- 
sion is required to enable the Corporation to dis- 
burse funds already committed. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 


Evidence 


Ottawa, Tuesday, February 6, 1973 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, to 
which was referred the Supplementary Estimates (A) laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1973, met this day at 10 a.m. 


Senator Allister Grosart (Deputy Chairman) in the 


Chair. 


The Deputy Chairman: Honourable senators, as you are 
aware, the supplementary estimates (A) for the fiscal year 
1972-73, ending March 31, 1973, were referred to this 
committee by the Senate on January 25. Our function 
here is to review and examine the supplementary esti- 
mates and to report to the Senate, under the resolution of 
the Senate which requires that this committee examine 
the estimates before the Senate will deal with them in an 
appropriation bill. 

We have with us this morning the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the Treasury Board, the Honourable C. M. Drury; 
Mr. A. Kroger, Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, 
Treasury Board; and Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant 
Secretary, Program Branch, Treasury Board. 


Mr. Drury has a very important engagement this 
morning which he was good enough to leave so as to be 
a witness here so that we might understand these sup- 
plementary estimates this morning. He would very much 
like to get away in an hour, to go back to another very 
important meeting. 

I say that in case there are any questions which hon- 
ourable senators think should be directed to the minister 
rather than to the officials. If so, perhaps you will make 
an effort to get them in as early as possible in our pro- 
ceedings. If any senator wishes to put questions to the 
minister on an item which would normally be dealt with 
later in the agenda, if you will call it to my attention I 
will suggest that we move on to it. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, I anticipate the ques- 
tions will take longer than an hour. Would there be 
someone to replace Mr. Drury on matters of policy? I 
realize the public servants are more qualified to give an 
explanation, but when I come to ask a question on a mat- 
ter of policy I do not expect them to answer. Will we 
have anyone after Mr. Drury leaves, or will we be left 
floundering around in the dark? 


The Deputy Chairman: I do not think we will be left 
floundering around in the dark. I suggest that we leave 
that matter until we come to it. Let us see how far we 
progress and then, if necessary, if it is the will of the 
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committee and if it is impossible for Mr. Drury or some- 
one else to be here, we can take some other steps to 
satisfy any wish of the commitee. I suggest we leave that 
matter until we come to it. 


Mr. Drury, is it your intention to make an opening 
statement? 


The Honourable C. M. Drury, President of the Treasury 
Board: Mr. Chairman, if it would be helpful, I have a 
relatively short opening statement which gives a bird’s 
eye view of the supplementary estimates. It will prob- 
ably take about four minutes, and if that would help the 
committee, I will read it. 


The supplementary estimates which you have before 
you amount to about $1,290 million. They are made up 
almost entirely of items having to do with the relief of 
unemployment and the creation of jobs. About $1,180 
million, or more than 90 per cent, are for these purposes: 
Winter Capital Projects Fund, $350 million; advances to 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, $454 million; 
Local Initiative and Training on the Job, $304 million; 
Federal Labour Intensive Projects, $60 million; and pay- 
ments to establish the Metropolitain Area Growth In- 
vestment Limited for the Halifax-Dartmouth area, a 
crown corporation for the purpose of promoting economic 
growth in that area, $10 million. Those add up to a total 
of $1,178 million. 

Another substantial portion of these estimate concerns 
measures to assist farmers: payments to farmers who 
have suffered crop losses due to adverse weather con- 
ditions, $12.6 million; additional subsidization of the 
movement of livestock feed from the West, $4 million; 
payments to the Canadian Wheat Board for the purchase 
of covered grain-hopper cars to facilitate the movement 
of Canadian grain exports, $40 million; and payments to 
protect farmers from losses due to water fowl, $1 million. 

There are as well the costs incurred or to be incurred 
in the New Horizons program for retired people, $6.2 
million; in paying higher pensions and allowances to 
veterans after cost-of-living adjustments, $18 million; as- 
sistance to Asian immigrants expelled from Uganda, $4 
million; and expansion of operations under the Non- 
Medical Use of Drugs Program, $2.8 million. 


The items to which I have referred specifically account 
for 98 per cent of the total. The remaining 2 per cent 
covers such matters as additional capital and operating 
costs of public works; a loan to the Northern Trans- 
portation Company Limited to buy equipment for use in 
increasing the flow of freight tonnage on the Mackenzie 
River; grants for Prince Edward Island centennial proj- 
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ects and to the National Theatre School; and expen- 
ditures to compensate fishermen for the closing of the 
Atlantic Salmon Fisheries. 


I should make two further points. First, the $60 mil- 
lion shown under Treasury Board for the contingencies 
vote is the amount approved for new employment by the 
government itself as part of the direct employment prog- 
ram for the winter. Departmental votes may be sup- 
plemented from this contingencies vote to replace the 
funds used in payment of salaries, wages and other costs 
connected with the labour intensive projects that depart- 
ments are undertaking in order to create jobs. 


My second point refers to what are called special war- 
rants. The Financial Administration Act provides that 
when Parliament is not in session and there is an urgent 
payment which no authorized appropriation can cover, the 
funds may be appropriated under a special warrant issued 
by the Governor General on the advice of Council. As is 
customary, the funds so appropriated are included in 
these first supplementary estimates presented to the new 
Parliament. 


The votes, including amounts already appropriated 
under special warrants, are individually cross-referenced 
in the estimates booklet to a summary table at the end of 
the booklet. Honourable members will note that the only 
large items included were for the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission and the job-creating programs for 
Manpower and Immigration. 


The government was faced with the very practical 
question of how much it should seek to secure through 
these warrants. A study of recent years’ experience has 
shown a lapse of about three weeks to a month between 
the time the first supplementary estimates have been 
tabled and supply has been voted. Taking this as a guide, 
the government asked for appropriations under special 
warrants to cover expenditures in the programs concern- 
ed until about February 8. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if there are any questions I would 
be glad to answer them to the best of my knowledge. 


The Deputy Chairman: Honourable senators, in view 
of the fact that the minister may have to leave early, 
I am going to ask if you would like to take up first any 
particular one of the 16 departments covered by these 
estimates. 


Senator Flynn: Do you mean it is all included in the 
departments? 


_ The Deputy Chairman: Yes, the estimates, as usual, 
are by departments; the votes are by departments. I 
thought that if there was one particular department which 
members of the committee felt they might like to discuss 
with the minister, the members might so suggest. If not, 
we will just carry on in the usual way. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, there is one item which 
I am sure Mr. Drury has encountered before, and that 
is the use of the Governor General’s warrants. On what 
dates were those issued? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I have not the precise dates here, but 
I will get them. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Senator Phillips, I take it that 
you are referring to the warrants under the estimates 
of Manpower and Immigration, because there are ap- 
propriations under warrants in a number of departments. 


Senator Phillips: Yes, you are quite correct. Excuse me. 
Senator Prowse: Can you give us a page reference? 


The Deputy Chairman: We are going to deal now with 
the estimates of the Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration where will be found certain items covered 
by warrants. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, if reference is made 
to page 58, in the small book, that might be helpful. 


The Deputy Chairman: In the supplementary estimates 
(A) book at page 58 there is a summary of all the items of 
the appropriations by Governor General’s warrants. There 
are 12 items covering five departments. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: With respect to the dates of issue, 
there were three warrants actually issued: the first was 
on October 5, the second on November 16, and the third 
on December 14. 


Senator Flynn: As far as the unemployment insurance 
is concerned, three were only two warrants. 


Senator Phillips: Yes, only two. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is quite correct. If you look at 
pages 58 and 59 you will see that the first warrant, on 
October 5, was for $234 million covering only the needs 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Senator Phillips: That would be to what date? 
Senator Flynn: To October 5. 


Senator Phillips: But that carries through to a certain 
date, as I understand it. 


Hon, Mr. Drury: That was planned to carry the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission through to December 
SO R28 


Senator Phillips: And the second one? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The second one, which was issued in 
relation to the Unemployment Insurance Commission in 
the amount of $220 million on December 14, was designed 
to carry the Commission through from January 1 to 
February 8. We have since been advised that these funds 
will be exhausted on February 7. 


Senaior Phillips: I understand, Mr. Minister, that the 
Governor General’s warrant issued on October 5 actually 
carried beyond December 1. Am I correct in that? On 
what date did it actually expire? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: In fact, it turned out that there were 
sufficient funds to carry through to January 3. 


Senator Phillips: January 3? 
Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes—1973. 


Senator Prowse: You got two days, in other words. 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: If you count New Year’s Day as a 
holiday, there were two extra working days. 


Senator Phillips: So it did not transgress January 4. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The funds were inadequate to carry 


through January 4. 


Senator Phillips: Would you mind taking a minute or 
two, sir, to explain to the committee the procedure fol- 
lowed in obtaining a Governor General’s warrant? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The minister responsible for a particu- 
lar program or in respect of the operation of which he is 
responsible during a period when Parliament is not in 
session, finding he needs money, makes an estimate or has 
an estimate made of the amount of money he needs 
to carry him through the period from the exhaustion of 
the appropriation under which he has been operating 
until Parliament can be expected to reassemble and vote 
further money. He certifies that the money is urgently 
required in the public good. Treasury Board is then re- 
quired to determine that there is no other appropriation 
available from which these needs could be met and the 
public good served, and on certification there is no other 
appropriation available the Governor in Council author- 
izes Treasury Board to authorize the minister to draw on 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund for that amount of 
money. 


Senator Phillips: As I understand it, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission is authorized to draw from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund up to $800 million. Does this 
mean that on October 5 you had exceeded that figure? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, Mr. Chairman, it had not been 
exceeded on October. 5. In fact, the moneys which the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission were authorized 
to draw down from the Minister of Finance as repayable 
advances to a limit of $800 million, were not exhausted 
and, in fact, lasted until October 31. 


Senator Phillips: That is rather a familiar date in the 
history of 1972, sir. Was there any announcement made 
or was there any publicity of any kind given to this 
warrant? In other words, when was it published in the 
Canada Gazette? Was it published before October 31? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not sure of the exact date of 
publication. The law requires that it be published within 
thirty days. and I am advised that this was done. It is 
further required that the warrants be tabled in the house 
within fifteen days of the resumption of a session, and 
this was also done. 


Senator Phillips: I am thinking of Mr. Mackasey’s 
rather widely quoted statement that this was “ a drop in 
the bucket.” Probably I am misinterpreting the function 
of Treasury Board, but I am inclined to look upon you 
as being the guardians or the watchdogs of government 
expenditure. Did it not cause you some concern on 
October 5 when you asked for a Governor General’s war- 
rant in the amount of $234 million? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Most certainly. 


Senator Phillips: And what action did Treasury Board 
take at that time? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, the action normally taken 
during this process is to verify, to the extent possible, the 
calculations of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
to ensure that there is in fact a demonstrable need for 
these funds, that the authorization for advances by the 
Minister of Finance could not meet this need, that in fact 
there is no other appropriation which could be drawn 
upon for this purpose; and having satisfied ourselves on 
those points to the best of our capacity, then to issue the 
warrant. 


Senator Phillips: If you will pardon me for getting in 
a political jibe at this point, you found it to be more than 
a drop in the bucket? Then your next warrant was to 
carry you from December 14 to January 1? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, sir, for the period from January 1 
to February 8. 


Senator Phillips: But you asked for this on December 
14? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is right. 
Senator Phillips: And when would that be gazetted? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That would be subject to the same 
delays as the previous warrant, that is within thirty days 
of the issue. 


Senator Phillips: That brings us into the middle of 
the Christmas holidays. Was it gazetted at that time? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It was gazetted before the new year. 


Senator Prowse: What would have happened if the 
warrant had not been issued? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There would have been no authority 
to pay the unemployment benefits, and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission would have ceased issuing 
payments, if there had been no warrants, about October 
31, just as now if there is no supply granted in the next 
few days it will cease to issue cheques on February 8 
this year. 


Senator Prowse: You cannot pay it unless there is 
money appropriated? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: We cannot pay it unless it is author- 
ized. 


Senator Flynn: Referring to this sum of $454 million 
represented by two warrants, do I understand that this 
amount would have been exhausted by February 8? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Senator Flynn: Where is there any appropriation in the 
supplementary estimates for the period after February 
8? 


Hon, Mr. Drury: This, Mr. Chairman, is being dealt 
with in a separate bill currently under discussion in the 
house. 
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Senator Flynn: That is the bill to remove the ceiling? 


Hon, Mr. Drury: The bill to remove the ceiling. The 
normal way in which the commission is financed is that 
it has the right to demand of the Minister of Finance 
the amounts of money required to finance its operations 
on a day-io-day basis, and the Minister of Finance is 
authorized to advance that money from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. Being an advance it is accountable and 
repayable. This then puts the commission in funds during 
the course of a year. During this same year, while the 
money is going out from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
of the Minister of Finance, the Department of National 
Revenue is collecting the contributions of employers and 
employees so that there is an income, and as the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue gets it, it goes into the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund. After the end of the year a 
computation is made of the total amount of contribu- 
tions from employers and employees, while the advances 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund are totalled by the 
Minister of Finance, and then the difference is made up 
by a budgetary appropriation passed through the esti- 
mates. 


Senator Flynn: So if we were not to pass this supple- 
mentary estimate or appropriation, that would not solve 
the problem of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. By 
that I mean that if we were to pass this only next week, 
it would not make any difference since the money has 
been made available to the fund through warrants. What 
is important for the Unemployment Insurance Fund is 
to pass this bill removing the ceiling. In other words, this 
does not give a cent more to the fund. 


Hon, Mr. Drury: That is quite correct. This supply bill 
is not the key to the unemployment insurance problem. 
However, it has to be passed to enable a number of other 
employment-creating programs to function. So, as you 
say, this is not the key to the unemployment insurance 
problem. 


Senator Flynn: I want to stick to this point for a 
minute; I know about the other problem. I wanted to 
make it clear that by this appropriation we are not solv- 
ing the problem of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, or 
perhaps more correctly, on a point of procedure, I have 
spent a good deal of time on the estimates and I would 
like to follow a certain line of questioning. I noticed 
in the other place that each member was delegated so 
many minutes and then it went on to someone else. May 
I suggest, with all due respect, Mr. Chairman, that we 
attempt to follow a procedure of this nature, because 
it is difficult to proceed with your questioning if some- 
one from behind you begins to speak. Then your whole 
train of questioning is lost. Could we make some arran- 
gement to that effect? 


The Deputy Chairman: I appreciate your problem, 
Senator Phillips. It has not been the custom in our com- 
mittees to follow that procedure. My personal view is 
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that if it was our practice we might proceed, generally 
speaking, in a more orderly fashion than we do some- 
times. However, it has not been our practice. I take it 
that if honourable senators wish to ask supplementaries, 
they will catch my eye, and then it is up to me to decide. 
On the other hand, in this particular case I recognize the 
Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Phillips: It was not the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion who broke into my line of questioning. I wish to 
point that out. 


The Deputy Chairman: It was a supplementary. How- 
ever, perhaps you would carry on, Senator Phillips. 


Senator Rowe: Mr. Chairman, could we have Senator 
Phillips’ point clarified? Is he suggesting that each 
senator be allocated a specific amount of time, let us say 
five or ten minutes? 


Senator Phillips: Yes, and then he yields to someone 
else; and if he wishes to return to that line of question- 
ing, he may. 


Senator Laird: Mr. Chairman, let us quit this discussion 
when there is pressure on the minister. Let us settle this 
matter at some other meeting. 


Senator Prowse: That is right. 


The Deputy Chairman: Carry on, Senator Phillips. Is 
it the wish of the committee that I use my best judgment 
as we go along? 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, the minister wants to 
get away in about an hour, so if Senator Phillips has 
something he wants clarified I think we should give him 
an opportunity while the minister is present. 


Senator Argue: Will you be done in an hour, Senator 
Phillips? 


Senator Phillips: No, actally it will take about three 
hours; but I will try to be done in an hour. 

Mr. Minister, I am rather intrigued by the fact that 
you can tell me now that on February 7 the funds of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission will be completely 
exhausted, yet in reading the committee minutes of the 
other place I got the distinct impression that it was 
almost impossible for the authorities of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission to state when their funds 
would be exhausted. They explained the delays in 
bringing all the facts together and that, in fact, they had 
gone beyond the January 3 deadline which you gave us. 
I am quite prepared to accept your word, but my 
question is: What accounting do you receive from them 
and when do you know that this fund will be exhausted? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission is an independent body which 
does its own estimating, has its own administration, and 
does its own accounting. In the ordinary course of events, 
the check on the accounting is performed in the form 
of an audit which is the responsibility of the Auditor 
General. In this case, because of the involvement of the 
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Governor General’s ‘warrants there was a much closer 
look into the forecasting, the estimating of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission than perhaps had been the 
case previously. I think that because a lot more people 
checked the forecasting in this period of time, these 
results have come about partly as a consequence of more 
effort going into this particular phase of matters than 
had been the case in the past, and partly because the 
rate of payout appears to have stabilized in a way that 
was not the phenomenon earlier in the year. The rate of 
payment of benefits over the past couple of months has 
shown quite an unusual and remarkable stability. The 
fact that, having estimated their requirements up to 
February 8, it now appears that they will run out of funds 
on February 7, is perhaps as much a combination of 
fortuitous circumstances as it is that we have discovered 
some new truth or a new system. 


Senator Phillips: You have stated that there is a certain 
amount of stability..In find this to be contradictory, in 
that you ran out earlier than you had anticipated, and 
now you say there is a levelling off and you are going 
to run out on February 7. In find a certain amount of 
contradiction in that’ point. However, I will not belabour 
it. I can do that when we are dealing with the appropri- 
ation bill itself. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The stabilization I am referring to is 
in the rate of outgoing benefits. This is a phenomenon of 
the past couple of months, the period with which we are 
now concerned. . 


Senator Phillips: Something has occurred. during the 
-last couple of months..which seems. to have been a 
phenomenon anyway. I am concerned with the extensive 
use of the Governor, General’s warrants while Parliament 
is in session. I will begin my remarks by referring back 
to 1958. I do not :know':whether Senator Benidickson is 
here, but I can recall when Parliament returned in 1958 
we had a similar situation where the Governor General’s 
warrants had been ‘moved for the month of April and up 
to a certain date in May. This was necessary because no 
estimates had beén presented for the fiscal year 1958. I 
‘would like to make ‘this point clear, that Parliament had 
‘passed all the estimates presented by the government 
prior to the dissolution of Parliament. There was great 
‘concern then among’ the members of the opposition, and 
Senator Benidickson,’' then the financial critic of the oppo- 
‘sion, did rather aneloquent job of presenting the argu- 
“ment that the housé should be able to examine Governor 
‘General’s warrants within a very short time. The Throne 
Speech debate at that time was limited to one or’ two 
days. Was any consideration given to that, in order that 
‘Parliament could ‘consider the use of Governor General’s 
warrants for these funds while Parliament is sitting? | 


Hon. Mr. Drury: As I indicated in my statement, Mr. 
Chairman, obviously'.if Parliament is) summoned: to 
reconvene on January 4 ito seek warrants covering the 
period to that date,:it,; means that on the fourth Parlia- 
‘ment not only has. to reassemble, but to vote supply: in 
all stages in one. dayi:It seems to be rather presumptuous 
‘of the government to:assume that that is the .way: Parlia- 
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ment should behave. As I indicated, we considered the 
average period that it has taken Parliament to consider 
and grant supply on supplementary estimates over the 
past few years. Given the desirability of committee hear- 
ings, the procedures in the house, committee hearings in 
the Senate and the Senate proceedings that appeared to 
be about 30 days. To have sought warrants covering a 
period less than 30 days would have been, in a sense, to 
put a gun to Parliament’s head and tell it to pass 
supply hastily, without perhaps proper consideration. 
Consequently, this system of interim financing was sought 
in a way which will allow Parliament a reasonable 
period to consider all the problems and to grant supply. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Phillips, I wonder if 
you would mind me commenting that we have gone 40 
minutes now and I see other senators obviously anxious 
to ask questions. Could I ask you to ask one more, and 
then we will return to you later? 


Senator Phillips: Yes, I was about to say I have one 
more, after which I will be willing to yield, provided I 
am permitted to return. 


Mr. Chairman, I am disturbed by the fact that while 
Parliament is sitting we are spending over $50 million a 
week in unemployment insurance benefits issued under 
Governor General’s warrants. Assuming that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission works the average 40- 
hour week, we are spending more than $1 million per 


hour on Governor General’s warrants, without any au- 
‘thority whatsoever from Parliament. In’my opinion, this 


is an extraordinary situation, and I can quote no greater 
authority than the Auditor General, who in his remarks 
stated that in his experience he had never seen this 
happen while Parliament was in session. Can either, Mr. 
Minister, or one of your officials, cite a previous example 
of this occurring? 


» Hon. Mr. Drury: I think, Mr. Chairman, in every other 

case when Governor General’s warrants have been sought 
—TI have not done any research on this—just given the 
nature of the procedure and the system, I am quite sure 
that in the case that you quoted in 1958 expenditures 
were continuing to be made under those warrants at the 
time Parliament reassembled. Otherwise, any continuing 
program will come to a stop the day Parliament re- 
assembles and it will not be able to start again until 
Parliament has acted in relation to it. ; 


The Deputy Chairman: I wonder if I could intervene 
her? in relation to this question? It seems that some of 
the difficulties that have arisen in this connection, both 
in 1958 and 1972, may have been caused by some out-of- 
date, antiquated wording in the Financial Administration 
Act. Sections 20 and 23 appear to refer to circumstances 
that might have arisen years ago, but are not adequate 
to handle situations arising today. Has any consideration 


been given to amending the Financial Administration 
Act in this respect? 


_ Hon. Mr. Drury: We have considered it, Mr. Chairman. 
In my opinion there is no question about it, that some 
of the wording in the Financial Administration Act does 
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relate to a time when the scale of government operations 


was very much smaller indeed, and the pace at which. 


Parliament operated was not quite as forced as is now 
the case. Perhaps these words do convey a mistaken 
impression, but they still have a legal meaning, I am 
told by the lawyers, which is quite satisfactory for. the 
current circumstance. The difficulty is rather one of 
appearances than legality. Senator Phillips says that 
there is no authority for these payments to be made, but 
there is in contemplation under section 23 of the Financial 
Administration Act just this particular circumstance, and 
there is parliamentary authorization to make these pay- 
ments through the mechanism of Governor General’s 
warrants. This is a standing parliamentary authorization 
for it to be done. 


Senator Phillips: Over $800 million? 


‘Hon. Mr. Drury: For payments in excess of $800 mil- 
lion, that is correct. The limit on advances made by the 
Minister of Finance under the terms of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. is $800. million. This, however, is not 
a prohibition which would inhibit Parliament or its 
delegated agency furnishing moneys to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission under some other heading. 
This particular technique, advances by the Minister: of 
Finance to be repaid on terms and conditions set out by 
him, is limited to $800 million. 


Senator Phillips: I agreed to yield, Mr. Chairman, but 
I will say that I look forward with great interest to the 
report -of the Auditor General on the legality of the 
procedure. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Argue? 


Senator Argue: My question relates to explanation of 
another point in the estimates. 


The Deputy Chairman: We are now dealing with vote 
L30a, Manpower and Immigration, which appears at 
page 28 of the supplementaries. 


Senator Flynn: I have one question related to this 
item, if no one else wishes to ask a question. 


- Senator Prowse: I have a question, but I will yield 
to Senator Flynn. 


Senator Rowe: I have one question on this particular 
matter. 


The Deputy Chairman: I am suggesting that we stay 
with vote L30a, and then go on to any other votes. May 
I take Senator Flynn now? 


Senator Flynn: My question follows on the one I asked 
before. If Parliament had not been dissolved at the time 
the fund needed refunding, do you not think you would 
have proceeded by amending the act rather than by ap- 
propriation in supplementary estimates? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is a fairly safe assumption. As 
soon as Parliament re-assembled, we proceeded to amend 
the act rather than proceed with further financing by 
appropriation. 
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Senator Flynn: The legality of proeéeding by legisla- 
tion rather than by Governor General’s warrants is quite 
clear. : 


‘Hon, Mr. Drury: The desirability: of proceeding by 
amending legislation is quite clear, when circumstances 
are such as to allow or permit the amending of legisla-: 
tion. It is somewhat difficult to do when Parliament is 
not in session. i a 


Senators Hays: I preface my question with an example. 
I know of a man, a truck driver, who earns approxim- 
ately $7,000 a year, or $600 a month. He told me that his, 
unemployment insurance payments amounted to $390 a 
month. He is working in the field of agriculture. Agricul- 
ture wages today are around $300 a month. The man in 
question would like to work, but he has to compete with 
unemployment insurance payments. There are two things 
that set the standard wage today: one is welfare; and 
the other is unemployment insurance: The man will have 
to be paid in the neighbourhood of $250 a month to have: 
his services utilized. . 

The man is not allowed to moonlight as a farmer or 
any other employee might be. I am’ wondering if the 
government is giving any consideration to this problem. 
Agricultural labour has dried up because of the two 
programs. In most places people are iinable to compete 
with unemployment insurance or with provincial welfare 
programs. Has any consideration beén given to resolving 
this problem? I do not know how to resolve it, but itis a 
serious problem facing agricultural workers. Agricultural 
workers do seasonal work. At other times they work on 
construction jobs or other heavy labour jobs. Immediat- 
ely they. are needed, they go back to work in agriculture. 
Many of them would like to work and will do so for 
approximately $100 more than they receive from un- 
employment: insurance. I would like’ to know whether 
any consideration is being given by the government to 
this dilemma in which the agriculturé worker finds him- 
self. 


_ Hon. Mr. Drury: I think it is well known that there is 

now under consideration an amendment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act to try to avoid what Senator’ 
Hays has referred to as this competition. A man who is 
capable of working, and for whom an appropriate job is 
available, will not be eligible for unemployment in- 
surance. The administrative problem lies in determining 
the suitability of alternative jobs for a particular in- 
dividual and in making a ruling on whether he can claim 
unemployment insurance while a particular job is open 
and available to him. The problem will be tackled in the 
proposed amendment to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, in a second bill which will come before Parliament 
later in the session. 


Senator Rowe: Mr. Chairman, am I correct in drawing 
an inference, from what Mr. Drury has said, that given 
a situation where there is no Parliament, where Parlia- 
ment has adjourned or in this case is in dissolution, and 
given the social situation which obtains in respect of un- 
employment, there is really no alternative for the gov- 
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ernment—unless the government is prepared to see the 
whole program collapse—but to seek these warrants from 
the Governor General? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I think 
the government is as undesirous of making use of this 
special procedure, namely, the Governor General’s war- 
rants, as are members of Parliament to see it used. Un- 
like 1958, which was mentioned, which was an occasion 
when interim supply was provided through Governor 
General’s warrants—and clearly there were a number of 
payments provided by those warrants which were not 
urgent and which did not need to be paid through that 
mechanism—we have tried in this case to limit financing 
by means of Governor General’s warrants to places 
which are clearly, demonstrably urgent and in the public 
good; and, in each case, in default of seeking a warrant, 
the program would have come to a halt. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Chairman, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, under the terms of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, the Unemployment Insurance Commission was re- 
quired to make certain payments to individuals who met 
the requirements of the act as it then stood. You were 
limited in the amount of money that could be advanced 
from the treasury to meet any deficiency between pay- 
ments and the statutory limitation of $800 million. You 
then found yourself in this position, and were faced with 
the proposal that either you could break the law and 
disaccommodate a great many people by saying, “We 
cannot pay you your cheque this week,” or you could 
proceed by a method which has been honoured by use 
for a long time, by Governor General’s warrants, by 
advancing money to the fund until such time as Parlia- 
ment could assemble and provide the money required. 
Ts that a fair statement to make? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I agree wholeheartedly with that. 


Senator Prowse: The money we are asked to approve 
here is money that has been determined, by a govern- 
ment group, or Treasury Board, necessary to be added 
to the fund in order to enable them to function until 
Parliament can correct the situation which exists. Is that 
correct? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct, sir. 


Senator Prowse: So we need approval for the $450 
million which has been appropriated for that purpose. 
Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The law requires that the issue of the 
warrant be approved by means of an appropriation. 


Senator Prowse: And that money is spent by appro- 
priation? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The approval of the spending is re- 
quired by means of appropriation. That is not being 
sought here. What we are seeking here is approval of 
action taken, not the provision of new money. It is the 
approval of action taken. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, approval of action already taken. 
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Senator Prowse: We are being asked to approve the 
spending of the money for the purposes that have been 
explained? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 
Senator Prowse: I move that the committee pass... 


Senator Flynn: The point that Senator Prowse seems 
to miss is whether or not the situation could have been 
foreseen on September 1, when Parliament met. The 
point which Senator Prowse seems to forget is that if the 
payments had not been made during the political cam- 
paigns it would have been very harmful to the govern- 
ment. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It would have been very harmful to 
the unemployed too. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, of course, but it would have shown 
that the government had not been able to foresee what 
was coming. 


Senator Prowse: Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Leader of the Opposition is suggesting that we have 
the election over? 


Senator Flynn: I do not think you understand. 
Senator Prowse: Oh, I understand. 


The Deputy Chairman: Do you wish to speak on this, 
Senator Argue? 


Senator Argue: I should like to ask a question on 
something else, Mr. Chairman. There is more in supple- 
mentary estimates (A) than this point. 


The Deputy Chairman: I agree. 


Senator Flynn: We will give Senator Argue an oppor- 
tunity. 


The Deputy Chairman: We are dealing with about 
one-third of the total appropriations dealt with in sup- 
plementary estimates (A). 


Do you have a question, Senator Carter? 


Senator Carter: While we are still on this item, Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to ask the minister whether or 
not he feels that the problem arises out of an incon- 
sistency or a contradiction in the act? One part of the 
act requires that certain things be done without limit, 
and another part of the act prevents them from being 
done beyond a certain limit. In other words, one part of 
the act requires you to do a certain thing without a limit 
and another part of the act sets a limit on what you can 
do in carrying out the provisions of the act. 


_ Senator Phillips: The limit is $800 million. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. The Unemployment 
Insurance Act provides the conditions under which the 
payment of benefits are to be made. The scales are laid 
down in the act. The commission is charged with payment 
of the benefits for all the people who qualify, but at the 
same time Parliament says, “Do this according to these 
rules and scales, but stop at $800 million.” And, of course, 
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for the year 1972 this turned out to be incompatible. The 
reason for Bill C-124, which is currently before the House 
of Commons, is to cure this incompatibility by removing 
the limit. 


Senator Prowse: And your estimate of the amount re- 
quired will run out approximately within a day? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Senator Flynn: If the bill is not passed before Febru- 
ary 8, as you say, this appropriation will not cure the 
situation. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct, Senator Flynn. The 
urgency in relation to this bill relates, really, to every 
program except this one. 


Senator Flynn: Most of the money has already been 
spent. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 

Senator Prowse: What happens if the bill is not passed? 
Senator Flynn: This one? 

Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, the government will not be 
authorized to make any further payments, as is the case 
with the unemployment insurance fund, with respect to 
a number of programs that I have mentioned. 


Senator Prowse: Will the government have to recover 
the money from those who will have already received 
payment? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No. The money paid under Governor 
General’s warrants is entirely legal. 


Senator Prowse: So that if we do not pass it... 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Prowse, may I ask 
you to please address the chair so that we can keep this 
hearing within the rules of procedure? 


Senator Prowse: I apologize, Mr. Chairman. 
The Deputy Chairman: Would you continue, Mr. Drury? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Passage of this bill can be delayed, in 
which case the unemployment insurance situation will 
not be affected at all. However, LIP, paymen’s to farmers, 
the government direct employment program, and so 
forth, will have to come to an end or be suspended. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, there are other parts 
of this that are more important, as far as the on-going 
purpose of the nation is concerned, than what we have 
been talking about for the last hour? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Chairman, please take note. 


Senator Argue: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask 
whether the payments to the farmers have been made 
under this item? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Some have. However, there is not 
provided in the Governor General’s warrant sufficient 
money to carry on with this program. Some farmers 
would have been paid out of regular appropriations, some 
out of the Governor General’s warrants, and some will 
remain unpaid until this Appropriation Act is passed. 


Senator Argue: On this point, Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
Mr. Drury could give the committee some information 
with respect to the following areas: the amount of money 
that a farmer may be eligible to receive; how many 
farmers are likely to be receiving it; and where, in gen- 
eral, is it going to be paid, and so forth—and particularly 
as to whether or not the farmers of the province of 
Alberta are participating in this. 


Senator Phillips: On a point of clarification, Mr. Chair- 
man, may I ask Senator Argue which program he is 
referring to? I understand there is a program for On- 
tario and Quebec, and also one for western Canada. 


Senator Argue: I am referring to Farm Income Main- 
tenance as set out on page 6 of supplementary estimates 
(A). 


The Deputy Chairman: Honourable senators, without 
necessarily ending the discussion on the previous item, 
we are now moving, at the request of Senator Argue, to 
vote 15a on page six under the heading “Agriculture.” 
It so happens that Agriculture is the one department 
where there is both a warrant and a payment out of the 
contingency fund involved, and perhaps the minister 
might relate the two as we go along—the use of the 
warrant and the use of the contingency fund. The min- 
ister has done this on other occasions, and I think it 
would be well for us to have it on our record. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, vote 15a on page 6 
is a general vote entitled, “Production and Marketing 
Program.” This provides a system of grants and contri- 
butions related, amongst other things, to Farm Income 
Maintenance. 


During the course of last year, particularly in the prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec, we had a rather severe 
excess of moisture during the summer months, with the 
result that a number of farmers suffered very consider- 
ably. For this reason a program, in conjunction with the 
provincial governments, was devised to compensate the 
farmers, io some degree, for the losses suffered. Part of 
this program was financable out of this vote, moneys 
already voted by Parliament to cover this type of con- 
ting ney, although on a lesser scale. That amount was in- 
adequate and payments under these compensatory pro- 
grams were required during the course of the fall when 
Parliament was not in session. The amount required to 
supplement this vote up to the period early February was 
sought by means of a Governor General’s warrant, and for 
the period after that additional supplementary funds 
are being sought in these supplementary estimates. The 
areas covered are principally Ontario and Quebec. 

If these supplements are provided to the jotal vote there 
will be enough remaining in the vote to finance, at least 
until the end of the fiscal year, the special program for 
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the farmers of the Peace River district in Alberta. There 
is no provision in here for the Alberta farmers or the 
British Columbia farmers in the Peace River area. This 
program, as you know, is being administered with the 
provinces, and the determination of the conversations in 
each case is not proceeding as rapidly perhaps as has 
been otherwise the case. 


Senator Argue: Might I ask what is the maximum 
payment per farmer? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I cannot answer that out of my head. 
I do know that it is different in British Columbia from 
Alberta. I have an idea it is $400 in Alberta. Perhaps I 
should not even guess at this figure. 


Senator Argue: Perhaps I am wrong, but my. impres- 
sion is that it is a $400 ceiling in every province. In other 
words, a farmer cannot get more than $400, but I may 
be mistaken. I have never seen anything higher than $400; 
put it that way. 


Hon, Mr. Drury: I can get that information for you. 


Senator Argue: My point here would be that, as Sena- 
tor Hays said, in relation to unemployment insurance 
and. the loss involved, and so on, this is not an unduly 
generous. amount, if I am correct. However, I may not 
be correct. 


Senator Prowse: You can rest assured you are correct 
somewhere from your general description. 


Senator Argue: I think it is more generous than the 
province in the sense that the federal government was 
there first. 


The Deputy Chairman: There was some discussion of 
this in the Committee on Miscellaneous Estimates, as 
reported in Proceedings No. 7, when the Honourable 
Eugene Whelan was the witness. You might obtain it 
from there. However, Mr. Drury says he will get that 
information for you. 


Senator Phillips: I should like to ask a supplementary 
question. As I recall the figure, of the 29,000 who would 
receive a $400 payment, referred to by Senator Argue, 
27,000 odd have already been paid. The balance are help 
up in proving a 60 per cent loss for the year. Am I 
correct in that? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not certain that I can confirm 
this figure of 60 per cent. I do know that in the event it 
appears the damages sustained have been less than was 
earlier feared. I would have to get the precise percent- 
ages from the Minister of Agriculture. 


Senator Phillips: I will be brief on my second supple- 
mentary question. I understand that transportation 
charges on fodder and silage are not paid until the spring, 
when the farmer presents proving statements that he 
did purchase a certain amount of silage, and he gets 
something in the vicinity of $2 per ton transportation 
assistance. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There are two programs. One is direct 
payments to farmers on claim. 


Senator Phillips: That will be the item “Grants and 
Contributions,” which deals with transportation. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct; that is this particular 
one. The Canadian Livestock Feed Board also runs a pro- 
gram of financial assistance for carriage. 


Senator Phillips: I understand the farmer is not eligible 
to apply under this item of $1,600,000 until May of this 
year. Am I correct in that? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I cannot answer that definitively: This 
sum, however, is the amount contemplated to be required 
for this in the course of the current fiscal year, and if 
it were only required to be paid in May it would not 
appear today; it would be sought either in the estimates 
for next year or in the final supplementaries. 


Senator Prowse: Is this to cover reduced freight rates? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The farm income maintenance of 
$1,600,000 is a direct payment to the farmer rather than 
a freight rate subsidy. 


Senator Molgat: My question relates to the urgency of 
passing these estimates. A good deal of the money covered 
here has actually been spent already, has it not? Let us 
take as an example the hopper cars, $48 million. I assume 
the government has been proceeding to make payments 
on those hopper cars as they are delivered. Are we not 
here in a sense approving expenditures over and above 
what had -been originally in the first estimates, part of 
which at least has already been spent? . 


Hon. Mr. Drury: This is the payment to the Wheat 
Board. 


Senator Prowse: This is another vote we are talking 
about. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: This is another vote, the hopper cars. 
Senator Molgat: None of that money has been paid out? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: None of the money has yet been paid 
out by the federal government. It owes it to the Wheat 
Board, who have been paying the money to the car manu- 
facturers in terms of contract for delivery. This is money 
owing by the federal government to the Wheat Board 
who are currently financing it through either their own 
internal resources or a bank loan. 


Senator Prowse: Do we pay them interest? 
Hon. Mr. Drury: We do. 


Senator Molgat: Then no money has been transferred 
on that, but on other votes money has already been spent. 
For example, for the movement of the Asian immigrants, 
presumably we have spent that money. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: We have spent that money; it has vir- 
tually all been spent. There are still some small ongoing 
payments. 
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Senator Flynn: It was covered by warrant. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Not by warrant. That was covered out 
of the contingency vote. 


Senator Molgat: The nub of my question is this. If this 
does not pass by Friday of this week, if it is not passed 
until next Wednesday, what happens? Is that a great 
calamity? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There are a number of different dates 
covered here. Unlike the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, a single date covering all of them, such as 
February 8, 9 or 10, whatever it may be, cannot be es- 
tablished. There is a sum of money to be granted to the 
Cape Breton Development Corporation. They require this 
supplementary money in order to pay wages and salaries. 
The current resources will be exhausted some time be- 
tween February 5 and 9. I do not think this means that 
if they do not get this money they will close down the 
operation. They can always go to the bank and make an 
appeal. So it does not represent really a calamity, of 
necessity. , 


Senator Prowse: It is a calamity if the bank makes 
claims on you and if you do not have the collateral, if 
you get into a situation like that. 


Senator Flynn: It would not be the first time. 


The Deputy Chairman: I wonder if I might ask Mr. 
Drury a general question. How much of this total of 
$1.2 billion has already been spent, roughly? We might 
start with $590 million under Governor General’s war- 
rants, which is already in hand and presumably has been 
spent. How much more of this has been spent, just to 
give us a general idea of what we are dealing with here? 


Hon, Mr. Drury: The amounts of the warrants, Mr. 
Chairman, are $590 million. 


The Deputy Chairman: ies: 


Hon. Mr. Drury: They will be essentially exhausted. 
Those funds will all be spent by about February 8. The 
balance is really for such things as the Local Initiatives 
Program, the direct employment program by the govern- 
ment, the fitness and amateur sports grants. Up to $590 
million has been spent. The balance is for future expen- 
ditures, the continuation of the programs to the end of 
the fiscal year. 


Senator Flynn: If we could have a dissolution of Par- 
liament tonight, you probably would have less trouble, as 
you could get Governor General’s warrants for all these 
items. 


Senator Prowse: Don’t tempt him! 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There is not really any temptation, 
I am glad to say, Mr. Chairman. We cannot get Gov- 
ernor General’s warrants. The law provides this quite 
clearly, and this kind of situation has been contemplated 
by people with more wisdom in earlier years. The gov- 
ernment cannot get Governor General’s warrants at any 
time when Parliament is in session, or within a shorter 
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period than 15 days before Parliament is due to assemble. 
It must be a period no later than 15 days before the 
assembly of Parliament for one to seek these warrants. 
From then on, you have to do something else, or do with- 
out. Certainly, while Parliament is in session we have to 
do without. Essentially, the problem here is that if Par- 
liament does not act on these estimates, or on the unem- 
ployment insurance bill, the government will do without, 
but also so will many of the unemployed, so will many 
people on the LIP and so will many farmers. 


Senator Carter: Could we solve your problem by ad- 
journing for a month? 


Senator Flynn: While we have the minister here, Mr. 
Chairman, I might point out that in the case of the 
CNR bill we usually find that most of the money has 
already been spent when Parliament is called upon to 
approve the capital expenditures of the CNR. 


Hon, Mr. Drury: On some occasions, Mr. Chairman, 
this is correct, and it has to be approved by Parliament 
after the event rather than in prospect. 


Senator Phillips: What percentage of the LIP has been 
approved to date? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Regarding the warrants for the initial 
program of some $85 million authorized during the fall, 
all of that $85 million was approved before Christmas. 
There was a further supplement of $80 million and that 
is now in the process of being examined, analyzed and 
approved on a day-to-day basis. Every day there is more 
and more in the way of approvals. What it is, as of 
February 6, as a percentage of the second $80 million, I 
am not too sure. 


Senator Phillips: Once approval is granted, Mr. -Min- 
ister, do they automatically begin work? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Once approval is granted, I am not 
sure that they automatically begin work but they are 
authorized to begin work. Some projects perhaps get 
organized and under way more rapidly than others. 


Senator Phillips: Yes, but they have authority to begin 
work? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Senator Phillips: So basically, as to the amount in this 
LIP, if it was delayed two or three days, these people are 
already under way in many of these cases? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: If it is delayed, they can go on work- 
ing, but there will be no authority to pay them and they 
will be working without being paid. What is being sought 
here is authority to pay these people who are currently 
engaged under a number of LIP programs, and if there 
is no parliamentary authority to pay them... 


Senaior Phillips: You will pardon my lack of knowl- 
edge, Mr. Minister. What method is used in paying the 
recipients under the LIP? Are they getting paid each 
week or are they paid quarterly throughout the program, 
or what method is used? 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: The funding by the government is 
made on a periodic basis—and the periods vary, two 
weeks or more—to the sponsors of the program. They 
are responsible for the direct payment of those who are 
employees, sometimes on a weekly and sometimes on a 
two-week basis. 


Senator Phillips: When is the next payment due? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Regarding these programs, some of 
which tend to start early and some late, some on the date 
of approval and some afterwards, the payments to them 
are related to the date on which they start and get into 
operation. They vary. If one may put it this way, there 
is no set day or pay period. 


Senator Phillips: In other words, you do not pay on 
the 14th and at the end of the month, or anything of 
that sort? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, senator. 


Senator Flynn: May I try to clarify one point? It has 
been mentioned by the minister that some of the money 
has already been spent. I am not speaking of the Gover- 
nor General’s warrants in this way, but of other items. 
There is the amount used to help the Asians; it has 
already been spent. What is the policy on making these 
payments in anticipation of the appropriation being made 
by Parliament eventually? The statement of the minister 
is that if there is a delay of a few days, are you going to 
stop payments. Why have you paid until Parliament met, 
or until Parliament was seized of the appropriation, and 
now you refuse to continue making these payments pend- 
ing the decision of Parliament? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, we are not refusing. 
The reason that no payments will be made is simply 
lack of money. Parliament authorizes, in the ordinary 
course of events, annually, large sums of money for 
specific purposes. The amounts estimated are those 
planned to carry the program through to the end of the 
year. In recognition of the fact that during the course 
of the year unforeseen circumstances will arise calling 
for government action, Parliament has annually voted 
authorizat on to Treasury Board to make payments out 
of a contingency fund. 


Senator Flynn: I see. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Now, one of the considerations of the 
Governor General’s warrants is that there will be no 
money left in the contingency fund before we can have 
recourse to the Governor General’s warrants. 


Senator Flynn: That I can understand. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: And the Asian assistance program was 
financible out of the contingency fund, but in respect to a 
payment made out of the contingency fund we come to 
Parliament and seek approval of that expenditure after 
it has been made. 


Senator Laird: Mr. Chairman, if I may ask a supple- 
mentary in connection with contingency funds, are the 
various items earmarked or is this just a general fund? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It is a general fund, Mr. Chairman, 
related to unforeseen contingencies. If we could foresee 
them, they would not be coming out of the contingency 
fund. 


Senator Laird: Except that you might divide it among 
the separate departments in some fashion. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: If you were to provide on that basis 
a contingency fund for each department, the sum re- 
quired would be very much larger than if there were 
a single pool for the government. 


Senator Laird: That is the answer. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Minister, I wonder in that 
connection if we could have you explain the $60 million 
item on page 52 that is, under the estimates of the sup- 
plements of your own department. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, as I indicated in my 
opening statement, this is the amount of money required 
to finance what is known as the Direct Employment 
Program, whereby government departments are author- 
ized to engage people to do supplementary work for 
which they have no current appropriation during the 
course of the winter months. 


What we did was to conduct a survey of departments 
for proposals for this kind of employment during the 
winter months. We analysed the proposals and authorized 
the various departments to undertake this additional 
direct employment by the Government of Canada, with 
the work being distributed in accordance, generally, 
with the levels of unemployment across the country by 
province, and being the kind of work which is generally 
known as labour intensive—that is, you get the most em- 
ployment for each dollar expended. A number of pro- 
jects were put forward of the kind known as capital 
intensive, whereby there is relatively little use made of 
men or manpower and where a great deal of capital is 
employed. This calls for the expenditure of fairly large 
sums of money without any significant impact on the 
state of employment. So we have gone for labour intensive 
projects put forward by the departments—the most men 
employed for the lowest number of dollars—and this has 
been distributed across the departments in such a way 
that the greatest impact is in the areas of highest un- 
employment in Canada. 


The Deputy Chairman: These would all be government 
jobs? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Minister, is it correct, then, 
to say that this $60 million item is an earmarked item 
different from the funds that are usually appropriated 
for the Treasury Board contingency fund? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The 
reason it is put under the heading of contingencies is 
not because it is unforeseen and we do not know what 
it is going to be used for, but because this is a central 
pool of money which can be allocated at a later date. 
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At the time these supplementary estimates were prepared 
we did not have the detailed plans which would call for 
a whole series of departmental appropriations—almost 
one for every department. 


The Deputy Chairman: This will be something like the 
pay list allotments at the time of negotiations with the 
Public Service, then, except that those were not specific- 
ally earmarked, were they? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, we did have a notional ear- 
marking of those, and to the extent that we had some 
clear idea of the purpose and some clear idea of the 
amount, they also were not unforeseen and did not 
correspond. But that also was a device for not disclosing 
to the bargainers what amounts of money might be 
available for their negotiations. 


The Deputy Chairman: How much money is left now 
in the contingency fund that is not earmarked? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am just advised—and I think this is 
correct—“‘zero.”’ 


The Deputy Chairman: I thought so. Well, it has been 
stated that the contingency fund, or some funds in the 
‘Treasury Board contingency fund, would be necessary 
on an on-going basis over the fiscal year. Are you in a 
peculiar position now, if you have no funds in the con- 
tingency fund? What happens if something develops? Say, 
aan emergency such as the Ugandan Asian situation or 
something of that sort? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: As of today we would just have to 
say, “Sorry!” 


The Deputy Chairman: You are broke. 
Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: What will you do to replenish 
the fund? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I have indicated some of the appro- 
‘priations in the supplementary estimates in respect of 
which payments have been made out of the contingency 
fund. When these appropriations are granted, to that 
extent, then, the contingency fund will be replenished. 


The Deputy Chairman: For about $11 million—$9.9 
million in Agriculture and $1.4 million in Secretary of 
State. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, I think the replenishment would 
amount to something closer to $40 million. 


The Deputy Chairman: Where would that come in 
here, Mr. Minister?—because I see only two items in 
the supplementary estimates, namely, Agriculture on 
page 6 and the Secretary of State on page 42. Are there 
other replenishments of the contingency fund here? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The only ones that are specific in 
this book, Mr. Chairman, are the ones that are grants, 
and those are the ones to which you made reference. 
However, some payments have been made. Well, if one 


takes the example of the Ugandan Asians, the amount 
provided for that program, which hitherto has been 
funded out of the contingency fund, will be a replenish- 
ment of the fund. 


Senator Flynn: You are referring to the almost $4 
million on page 28. 


Senator Philips: The $4 million which is marked as 
contributions for recruitment and selection. 


Senator Flynn: Are you saying that this is to be 
refunded to the contingency fund? This amount has 
been spent and you do not need any more for the time 
being for that purpose and you just return it to the 
contingency fund? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


The Deputy Chairman: How is the bookkeeping done 
there? Is the money returned to the contingency fund 
from the department or from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund? Is there an accounting there? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There is an accounting. The con- 
tingency fund is a parliamentary authorization for the 
Treasury Board to draw on the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund up to that amount and use it for, say, the pur- 
pose of the Ugandan Asians. When Parliament comes 
and authorizes a direct draw on the Consolidated Rev- 
enue Fund by way of an appropriation for this purpose, 
then that amount of authorization which has gone to 
the Ugandan Asians becomes re-established. The au- 
thority to draw becomes re-established. 


The Deputy Chairman: It 
entry? 


is just a bookkeeping 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is right. 


The Deputy Chairman: It has been said on several 
occasions that there is no such thing as an unemploy- 
ment insurance fund, that it is just an account in the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. It is not in itself a fund, 
as has been said on several occasions. What is the dis- 
tinction? Perhaps I should put it this way: Is it the 
intention to integrate the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission into the department and take it out of its 
present rather anomalous situation? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I do not think that is the intention. 
At one time there was a separate fund into which pay- 
ments were made, and this fund was administered by 
the commission. With the revision of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act in 1971 the separate fund admin- 
istered under the responsibility of the commission 
was done away with, and the commission was author- 
ized to draw on the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
through the Minister of Finance, up to a limit of $800 
million. The result is that now the payment out of 
benefits will be from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
and the contributions from employers and employees 
will also go into that fund rather than into a separate 
self-accounting fund. 
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The Deputy Chairman: So that the commission 
would draw two types of money from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, the first being the premiums from the 
employer-employee fund which is estimated at about 
$715 million, plus the advance up to $80 million. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It is only the advance they are 
entitled to draw and they have access to the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund up to a limit of $800 million. 
That is all they have under the present law. When the 
earnings, if one can put it that way, or the revenues 
of the commission’s operations come in, they go directly 
to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and not to the com- 
mission. 


The Deputy Chairman: And they are colected by 
the Department of National Revenue? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


The Deputy Chairman: This is not the impression that 
I have received, and I want to be sure about this be- 
cause we have been given the figure of $890 million 
as the direct cost of benefits to the Government for the 
calendar year. That figure of $890 million is the share 
attributable to the government, .so I would like to 
know how it relates to the $800 million. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I have been issued a caveat by Mr. 
MacDonald, so perhaps I had better let him explain it. 


Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, Program 
Branch, Treasury Board: Mr. Chairman, there is an ac- 
count known as the Unemployment Insurance Account in 
the accounts of Canada into which all items received by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission are paid. This 
includes the revenues turned over to it by the Department 
of National Revenue and the advances received by the 
Minister of Finance. Out of this, all payments are made, 
including the cost of administration. When the govern- 
ment later makes its contribution after the fact, the $890 
million you referred to, that will also be paid into the 
account and could be used to reduce the amount of the 
advances already made. 


The Deputy Chairman: Since we have to make a report 
here, could I ask if this arithmetic is roughly correct: 
In the calendar year 1972 the cost of benefits was about 
$1,879 million—and I am quoting figures you have already 
given—this was the actual outflow of money in payment 
of benefits. Then to that you add $120 million for admin- 
istration, which brings it to $1,999 million, which is more 
or less the $2 billion you have referred to. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, when you say “you,” I think in 
fact it was the Minister of Manpower. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes, I think it was in fact Mr. 
Andras who gave those figures. My understanding is that 
we take this figure of $1,999 million as the total cost of 
benefits paid out during the year, and then deduct the 
figure of $890 million which is the government’s direct 
and indirect cost, which leaves us with $1,109 million. 
We can check these figures later. Then, if we subtract 
from that sum the $715 million which is the estimated in- 


come from the employer-employee fund premiums, we 
have an accounting deficit for the year of $394 million in 
the account. The opening balance was $236 million, so 
that this leaves an actual deficit of $158 million for the 
year, assuming that the government pays its indirect and 
direct share. This would mean that at the end of the year, 
if we take this $158 million and add it to the government’s 
share, we would come up with a figure of $1,148 million. 
Then there is an authorization to advance $800 million, 
which leaves us with a $248-million deficit. 

Now your warrant number one, as I understand it, on 
Cctober 5, was for $234 million, which normally at the 
end of the calendar year would leave you with $14 million 
in hand, which is just about what you had at December 
31. Actually, you figured that the fund would be ex- 
hausted on January 3. Then there was warrant number 
two, issued on December 14, for $220 million. This would 
leave you with $206 million in hand which, I understand 
from the evidence now before us, will be exhausted on 
February 7. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


~The Deputy Chairman: Perhaps I could check those 
figures with your officials later, because I would like to 
suggest to the committee that they should be included in 
our report. 

Are there any other questions to be asked of the minis- 
ter? Actually, we have kept him longer than we intended. 


Senator Flynn: I have one question I would like to ask 
the minister, if he can stay with us another ten minutes. 
If not, I ean ask it of the officials. It has to do with the 
winter capital projects, page 16. It provides for loans to 
provinces, et cetera, during four fiscal years and it 
amounts to $350 million. I was wondering why you would 
put there $350 million when in fact you need apparently 
only $75 million for the current fiscal year. You are al- 
ready appropriating for three future years the money 
which could go into the next budget. 


Fion. Mr. Drury: There are really two forms of author- 
ization neded in this kind of program. One is what I think 
is popularly known as commitment authority. This is 
authority to contract. We promise the provinces so much 
money over the next number of years. Then the question 
arises as to how much cash is going to be needed in that 
particular program during the current year. This accounts 
for the difference between the $350 million and the $75 
million you have mentioned. One cannot hope to have a 
three-year program such as this initiated by the provinces 
if the federal government says, ‘Well, we will promise 
you $75 million as a start, and we will say nothing about 
what will happen in subsequent years.” 


Senator Flynn: I can see that but, as far as the account- 
ing is concerned, this will provide for the fiscal year 
1972-73 a sum that is close to $275 million more than will 
really be spent. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: More than in cash, that is correct. 


Senator Flynn: How will this be transferred into the 
appropriations for the following three years? 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: The authority now being granted will 
not reappear in appropriations in subsequent fiscal years. 
This is what is called non-lapsing authority. 


Senator Flynn: In some way it will falsify the budget 
expenditures over the next three years. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: If the budgetary appropriations were 
entirely cash they would, to this extent, be falsified. But 
the cash flow is not obtained through the budgetary ap- 
propriations. This is displayed by the Minister of Finance 
in his annual or semi-annual budgetary provisions. 


Senator Flynn: Do you not agree that this program 
would have been better covered by legislation? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, I suggest it is being covered by 
legislation. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, I know an appropriation bill is 
legislation. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: You are suggesting another form of 
legislation? 


Senator Flynn: You have always frowned at this sug- 
gestion. 


The Deputy Chairman: I think the point that Senator 
Flynn is making is that we now show total estimates of 
some $17,829,000,000 for this year, whereas because of 
the forgiveness feature it is obvious this is an exaggera- 
tion of the budgetary and non-budgetary requirements 
for this fiscal year. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: In terms of cash, that is correct, Mr. 
Chairman. When we are talking about the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission it is strictly cash. This program 
requires a more constractual authority. 


The Deputy Chairman: What is the forgiveness feature, 
and how will that be handled in the public accounts and 
in the estimates? ; 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would ask Mr. MacDonald to answer 
that. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, that would show as a 
statutory item in the estimates. 


Senator Flynn: As if it were legislation? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: It has been suggested that there 
is an important question about the legality of obtaining 
parliamentary commitments for appropriations, or pay- 
ments if you like, in the years beyond the current fiscal 
year. This is, perhaps, in conflict with section 20 of the 
Financial Administration Act which says that the esti- 
mates can only be put before Parliament for payments 
for services due during the current fiscal year. 


I raise this because it is obviously necessary for the 
government to provide for payments on an on-going 
basis. This is why I asked earlier if there was possibly a 
need for a revision of the act. Section 20 would absolutely 
prohibit any appropriation by Parliament for obligations 


that would not come in the course of payments for the 
current year. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, I think that rather than 
a revision of the act, what was needed at one time was a 
revision of the estimates. We had changed the estimates. 
If one looks at the thick blue book it is composed of two 
kinds of estimates, one for moneys to be voted, and the 
other for moneys which will have to be paid in relation 
to arrangements previously or in some other way author- 
ized. 


The Deputy Chairman: You are referring to statutory 
payments. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes, statutory. These arrangements 
may arise out of a special statute such as the Fitness and 
Amateur Sport Program, or the fiscal arrangements with 
the provinces, the Fiscal Arrangements Act or some other 
act, or out of earlier Appropriation Acts themselves. 


Can you think of a fairly large program which had its 
genesis in the Appropriation Act, Mr. MacDonald? 


Mr, MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, an expenditure has 
been made during the current fiscal year for the so-called 
two-price wheat payment. We are talking about financial 
estimates for the last fiscal year. There are various loans 
made to crown corporations. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, the estimates show, 
first of all, the sums to be voted, and then the estimates of 
cash flow under the previous statutory arrangements; and 
the total adds up to many billions of dollars. If one looks 
at page 3 of the little book in front of you you will see 
that in these supplementary estimates are sums of money 
to be voted, and a column for payments made under other 
statutes. There are none in this particular case, but there 
are considerable numbers in the main estimates, and then 
the so-called non-budgetary items which Mr. MacDonald 
described. They tend to be non-lapsing. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Minister, you say that this 
figure of $350 million under the Department of Finance 
will be a statutory item. It is not yet a statutory item. Is 
it going to be a statutory item in due course, as a result 
of the Appropriation Act? 


Mr. MacDonald: If this Appropriation Act passes, then 
the provision for forgiveness of certain costs incurred 
by municipalities and provinces will become statutory 
items and will appear in subsequent estimates as statu- 
tory payments. 


The Deputy Chairman: We are making it statutory 
then by the Appropriation Act. I might say that this 
committee has objected on previous occasions, as you 
know, to this type of major legislation by an Appropri- 
ation Act. 


I am sorry to keep you so long, Mr. Minister, but it 
is very kind of you to stay so long. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Minister, what disturbs me is that 
in projecting to 1975 we are almost predicting unemploy- 
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ment to that date, and this is rather disheartening. What 
form of reporting to Parliament do we receive when this 
becomes a statutory item? In other words, I would like 
to find out what each province uses each year, what was 
the amount of forgiveness, and so on. In what form is 
this reported to Parliament? 


The Deputy Chairman: The minister would like this 
question to be the last, unless there is an urgent ques- 
tion from anyone, as he has overstayed his time. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: If you would refer to the thick blue 
book, Mr. Chairman, I have just had shown to me under 
the heading “Finance” a similar, prior case. It is at page 
8-30: 

Statutory—Forgiveness of indebtedness in accord- 
ance with terms and conditions as set out in Finance 
Vote L19a, Appropriation Act No. 4, 1971. 


This is another of these forgiveness arrangements. 
$35 million is contemplated for outgo in the year 1972- 
1973. The activity is described in some detail at the foot 
of the page. Nothing contained in that page requires to 
be voted. 


Senator Phillips: But that does not provide a break- 
down by provinces. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, it gives some detail. It is, granted, 
an abbreviated report, which enables the House of Com- 
mons or the Senate, through the committee procedure, 
to request such additional detail as they require. The 
book is filled with these almost laconic references as to 
what it is all about and the amount of money. If we 
were to give a complete report, we would run into many 
volumes. 


Senator Phillips: Thank you. I know where to find the 
figures for each province now. 


The Deputy Chairman: It would be contained in the 
Public Accounts. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It would be contained in the Public 
Accounts. The only practical difficulty, however, to that 
is that the Public Accounts emerge some nine months 
after the end of the fiscal year in question and the curi- 
osity is aroused some time before that. 


Senator Phillips: Have all the provinces signed agree- 
ments to participate in this? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not sure. I did not read the 
testimony of the Minister of Finance before the Commons 
committee, but I can find out and let you know. 


Senator Phillips: Thank you. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Minister, can we take it 
that this $350 million, a very large item in these sup- 
plementary estimates, is an authorization to commit 
some part of this sum over a period of some four years? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It is an authorization to the govern- 
ment to enter into a series of agreements with the 
provinces, as outlined in some detail at page 16 and 
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following, to provide for funding of programs, with a 
forgiveness arrangement. 

I meant to respond to the observation that this was 
a forecast that serious unemployment would continue 
until 1975. I think perhaps that should be qualified, in 
that this is not an unemployment crisis type of pro- 
gram, but is directed rather more to seasonal unem- 
ployment. I would not care to suggest that we will cure 
seasonal unemployment before 1975. We have not yet 
found a way of changing the weather. 


Senator Flynn: At one time the government was not 
convinced that the winter works scheme had any 
value and abandoned it entirely. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: We have tried, Mr. Chairman, a 
number of programs throughout the years, none of 
which has been entirely successful, to lessen the impact 
of climate and habit in this country on the continuity 
of employment. 


Senator Flynn: What convinced you to return to this 
program? 


Senator Phillips: It 
program. 


is essentially the Diefenbaker 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It differs from the Diefenbaker pro- 
gram and one particularly useful feature of this is 
that it is not a short-term, make-work project lasting 
three months. There is a continuity to this, and we 
have overcome the problem to some degree, anyhow, 
which is one of the effects of our earlier efforts, the 
so-called Winter Works Program. 


Senator Flynn: You have to be optimistic, anyway. 
Hon. Mr. Drury: I think we must try. 


The Deputy Chairman: Is it your wish to excuse the 
minister now? I think we must, and continue with 
Mr. Kroeger and Mr. MacDonald. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Thank you very much for your 
courtesy. I apologize for having to run. However, I 
must earn the money the taxpayers, perhaps unwill- 
ingly, pay me. Excuse me and thank you. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Minister. 

Honourable senators, my suggestion is that we run 
through the departments, starting with Agriculture, 
giving opportunity for further questions to be directed 
to the two senior officials of the Treasury Board. Is that 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Deputy Chairman: We start with page 6, Agri- 
culture, vote 15a. Are there any further questions with 
relation to this? 


Senator Phillips: Yes, Mr. Chairman. The minister 
stated that he was not sure when the payments for 
the transportation and assistance program would begin. 
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I note that the minister stated that the application 
forms for the feed grain purchase assistance will be 
available in the spring of 1973. 


The Deputy Chairman: Excuse me; you say “the 


minister.” To which minister do you refer? 


Senator Phillips: I am referring to Mr. Drury, but 
then quoting from the Minister of Agriculture’s re- 
marks. Thank you; I had said “the minister” twice, and 
I can see it is confusing. I have heard considerable 
criticism from the farm organizations that they will 
have great difficulty in presenting proof of purchases. 
What form of proof must they present? 


Mr. A. Kroeger, Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, 
Treasury Board: I am sorry, senator; we will have to 
get that information for you, as we do not have it now. 
We could provide it to you in a very short time. 


Senator Phillips: Could I have it before we receive 
the appropriation bill? 


Mr. Kroeger: We might be able to get it for you this 
afternoon. We will speak to the department about it. 


Senator Phillips: There is another one dealing with 
Agriculture. There is an amount of $40 million for hop- 
per cars. 


Mr. Kroeger: That would be under Industry, Trade and 
Commerce. 


The Deputy Chairman: It is on page 20. 
Mr. Kroeger: That is correct. 


The Deputy Chairman: You may deal with it now, if 
you like. 


Senator Phillips: This is something which, in my study 
of the estimates before, I had not noticed. Apparently, 
we are spending $40 million on the purchase of grain 
hopper cars. Under what terms and conditions are they 
leased to the railways, and so on? 


The Deputy Chairman: Actually, senator, I think the 
amount is $48 million. There are funds available. The 
total vote here would be $48 million, is that correct? 


Mr. Kroeger: That is correct. The total cost of the cars 
would be $48 million; but, as the committee will see on 
page 20, the department has some part of these funds 
available already in its estimates and requires only the 
net supplement of $40 million. The program involves the 
acquisition of 2,000 hopper cars which are the responsi- 
bility of the Wheat Board, and the Wheat Board makes 
them available to the railways. We do not have the de- 
tailed terms and conditions under which this is being 
done. Is there a specific point which we can explore 
for you, senator? 


Senator Phillips: In other words, we are using public 
funds to buy hopper cars and maintain them for the 
Canadian Pacific, which is a private company. 


Mr. Kroeger: That would be accurate. 
The Deputy Chairman: For the use of the railways. 


Mr. Kroeger: For the use of the railways; that is cor- 
rect. 


Senator Phillips: Are they charged any fee for their 
use? 


Mr. Kroeger: My understanding is that they are not. 


Senator Phillips: Probably most of the members of the 
committee are not aware of this, but a special type of 
car is also required to transport potatoes from the Mari- 
times to central Canada. I have no objection to the pro- 
gram if it is going to help the Western farmer. Is any 
consideration being given to providing a similar program 
for potato producers in New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island? I should like to point out that the freight 
rate increase for potatoes from 1967 to 1972 has cost the 
average producer in New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island $1,000. I wonder if a program could be instituted 
whereby free cars could be provided for potato producers 
and thereby reduce freight rates. 


The Deputy Chairman: May we take that as an obser- 
vation? That is a question which possibly we should not 
direct to the officials. 


Senator Phillips: I am sure the officials will pass it 
on to the minister. 


The Deputy Chairman: It will be on the record. 


Senator Phillips: I hope it will be passed on to the 
minister. 


The Deputy Chairman: An interesting question arises. 
Is this another case where we are to have a statute of 
Parliament in a very abbreviated form dealing with the 
expenditure of $48 million, which appears to be a major 
new program, to be made effective in an appropriation 
bill? Is this so, or will there be a separate act of Parlia- 
ment, or amendment to an act other than the appropria- 
tion act setting out the whole conditions of this? 


Mr. Kroeger: This entry in the estimates authorizes 
the acquisition of hopper cars, just as entries in the main 
estimates would authorize other capital acquisitions or 
capital payments. There is no intention to seek a separate 
act of Parliament in respect of this purchase. 


The Deputy Chairman: This type of legislation raises 
quite serious problems. I am sure that Parliament would 
want to ask a lot of questions about this. Why are pay- 
ments made to the Wheat Board? Why not a subsidy to 
the railways, and so on? I merely raise the question 
because the committee has been concerned about major 
legislation by appropriation act. We have objected to it 
before, but have not had very much success. May I take 
it that we have now dealt with Industry, Trade and 
Commerce and that we may go on to page 10, Environ- 
ment? 


Senator Carter: I have a question. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Under what vote? 


Senator Carter: On page 10. Under Fisheries Manage- 
ment and Research there is an item of $1,300,000. I 
gather from what Mr. Drury said earlier that $950,000 
has been advanced from the Contingency Fund and will 
be paid out of this $1,300,000. Is that correct? 


Mr. Kroeger: Yes. 


Senator Carter: That leaves only $350,000 for salmon 
fishermen. 


Mr. Kroeger: For this fiscal year. 


Senator Carter: Have you any breakdown of how these 
payments are to be made, how the $350,000 is to be dis- 
tributed among the Atlantic provinces? 


Mr. Kroeger: A breakdown on what basis? 
Senator Carter: By province. 
Mr. Kroeger: I am afraid we do not have that, senator. 


The Deputy Chairman: There was considerable discus- 
sion in the committee of the other place. I could give you 
the reference afterwards, senator. I think this applied 
mostly to the Restigouche and New Brunswick. 


Mr. Kroeger: It would cover payments to fishermen in 
Quebec as well as New Brunswick; but the exact break- 
down is not available here. 


The Deputy Chairman: Also in Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia. 


Senator Carter: All the Atlantic provinces are supposed 
to share in that. 


Senator Phillips: What percentage of fishermen have 
received payments? 


Mr. Kroeger: We would have to obtain that information 
for you from the department, senator. 


Senator Carter: Is there any way of having that infor- 
mation put on the record, or is it lost? 


Senator Phillips: That is one of the things that disturb 
me. I am in no way blaming the witnesses for this. It is 
really our fault, because it is the method under which we 
proceed in committee. We have only representatives of 
the Treasury Board before us. I know, from past expe- 
rience, that when information is promised at a later date, 
it could be anywhere from nine months to a year before 
one gets it. We are dealing with a rather sensitive supple- 
mentary, and I think it is rather unfortunate that we do 
not have before us witnesses from other departments. 


The Deputy Chairman: I agree with that. It is a real 
problem. In connection with these supplementaries, the 
committee in the other place heard eight ministers in well 
over a dozen sessions running over a period of a month. 
Their reports are voluminous. 


Senator Phillips: I have read and studied them, and I 
am still not satisfied. 


The Deputy Chairman: It is a question of whether this 
committee wants to do that kind of analysis. The com- 
mittee took the position some time ago that it would do 
an overview job on the total figures, and that it could at 
some time proceed in a different manner and perhaps take 
a single department and analyze it carefully. We might at 
some time proceed in a different manner. Perhaps we 
could take a single department and make a thorough 
analysis of it, but this will be entirely up to the chairman, 
the steering committee and the committee itself. At the 
moment we are in the position where we normally have 
one session of this committee, and it is entirely up to the 
committee to decide whether we should proceed in a dif- 
ferent manner. For the moment I suggest we can only 
proceed on this basis. As I say, the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates Committee of the other place heard a number of 
ministers. 


Are there any questions with respect to the Department 
of External Affairs? If there are no questions on External 
Affairs we will move to the Department of Finance, 
page 14. 


Senator Carter: I have a question, Mr. Chairman, with 
respect to the breakdown by provinces which appears on 
page 16. The loan to the province of Newfoundland is 
$12,100,000 spread over three years. That is not $4 million 
a year, is it? In other words, the province of Newfound- 
land can use the entire $12,100,000 in one year, leaving 
nothing for the following years, or are there any limits? 


Mr. Kroeger: That is correct. It ends in June, 1975. The 
total amount for that period, in the case of Newfoundland, 
is $12,100,000. 


Senator Phillips: In that regard, Mr. Chairman, I have 
two or three questions which I should like to direct to 
the witnesses. First of all, I should like to know the terms 
of repayment. These are established by the Minister of 
Finance. If I were obtaining a loan I should like to know 
the rate of interest, the number of years for repayment, 
and how much has to be repaid in each year. Can you 
give us any information in that regard? 


Mr. Kroeger: The conditions are set out on page 16 
under (b). You will notice the period is 20 years, or such 
lesser period as the Minister of Finance may fix. Then 
under (b) (iii) are the specifications with respect to the 
rate of interest. 


Senator Phillips: My second question is: What. per- 
centage of the $350 million will be forgiven? In other 
words, what is the onsite payroll? 


Mr. Kroeger: The breakdown for forgiveness is set out 
on page 18. 


Senator Phillips: Yes, 50 per cent of the onsite payroll 
costs, but what is that estimated to be? 


Mr. Kroeger: We would have to get that information 
from the Department of Finance. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, if it would be of assist- 
ance, under the earlier program which was for $160 
million, the estimated forgiveness portion was to be of 
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the order of $35 million. We will seek to find out if there 
is a figure that differs significantly from this regarding 
the $350 million. It might be difficult to estimate it at this 
time. 


Mr. Kroeger: It would depend on the proportion of the 
total costs represented by payroll costs as the projects 
were submitted over the period of this program. We could 
only provide information in respect of projects that have 
been submitted thus far. 


Senator Phillips: I am particularly interested in this, 
Mr. Chairman, because while the federal government is 
presenting it as an unemployment measure, it seems to 
me that the provinces are going to end up footing at least 
three-quarters of the bill while the federal government 
claims credit for the measure. I think this is a basis on 
which the provinces have a complaint. 


I note that if one province does not assume its full 
share or allotment, this can then be allotted to another 
province. How is that done? 


Mr. Kroeger: It is not specified, Mr. Chairman. We 
may be able to get that information. 


Senator Phillips: This is a rather unusual arrangement 
whereby funds can be transferred from one province to 
another without any details being specified, is it not? 


The Deputy Chairman: I will take that as an observa- 
tion rather than a question, Senator Phillips. I have no 
answer, except to say that the vote does say: 


...the Minister of Finance may add the said unused 
portion to the allocated amount available for any 
other province or provinces... 


I think that question comes back to a matter I have 
raised so many times, the question of this being done by 
appropriation act rather than by a normal act of Parlia- 
ment in which one would expect this to be spelled out, or 
certainly a thorough examination conducted as opposed 
to the hurried way in which these supplementary esti- 
mates were dealt with here and in the other place. In 
spite of the fact that they had twelve or more sessions, 
they rushed through most of the estimates. The warrants 
took up most of the time. If you look at the proceedings 
of the committee of the other place you will see that of 
the nine reports they issued, eight dealt almost entirely 
with the question of warrants. Report No. 8, I think it is, 
deals with the evidence of all the other ministers. I agree 
with you that it is a rather hasty way of dealing with 
appropriation acts or anticipated appropriation acts 
which will introduce major new policies. 


Senator Carter: I have a question on a point raised by 
Senator Phillips, Mr. Chairman. Senator Phillips made 
the point that if the federal government is only paying 
50 per cent of the labour, then it is possible that the 
provincial governments will be paying 75 per cent of the 
cost of the project under this program. Is that not entirely 
up to the provinces? Is this not geared to encourage 
labour-intensive projects as opposed to capital-intensive 
projects? It is really encouraging the provincial govern- 
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ments to spend the money on projects that are going to 
employ a lot of people so that a large proportion will be 
spent on wages rather than on material. 


Mr. Kroeger: That is correct. The proportion of the 
total cost of a project borne by the province would de- 
pend on the capital content of that particular project. 


Senator Carter: So it is up to the provinces themselves 
to use that money to produce as many jobs as possible 
rather than to spend it on materials. 


Senator Phillips: I do not dispute that fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, but in the case of the installation of a sewage 
system, for example, piping does have to be purchased. 
The province only gets paid for the onsite payroll costs, 
not the costs of any material. A sewage system is a fairly 
labour-intensive project. I feel that the provinces have 
been nailed in that they are being asked to participate 
in a program for which they are going to bear the brunt 
of the costs and for which the federal government will 
take all the bouquets. 


The Deputy Chairman: We have dealt with page 20, In- 
dustry, Trade and Commerce. Perhaps we could move 
on to page 22, Justice. I note here a $1 item. We usually 
have a statement from the Treasury Board under these 
$1 items. Would you care to make a comment now, Mr. 
MacDonald? 


Mr. MacDonald: We could have this summary dis- 
tributed. 


The Deputy Chairman: Perhaps that could be distribu- 
ted, and then you could make a comment. It has been 
normal in this committee to have the Treasury Board 
break the $1 items down into various categories and 
comment on them. As honourable senators are aware, 
some years ago, when discussing these $1 items and 
making some observations about their various kinds of 
use, we asked the Treasury Board in future to give us 
a summary breaking them down into use categories. It 
has been normal to have a brief explanation from the 
officials. 


Mr. MacDonald: The number of $1 items is very small 
in this particular case. They are shown in the summary 
divided into three categories. There are those having 
to do with the offsets between votes, where in one de- 
partment money may be diverted for another purpose 
because of higher priorities or changing circumstances. 
Another instance is that of a $1 item having to do with 
the securing of approval of the grants because of the 
generally accepted principle that grants in the purest 
sense require parliamentary approval. There are $1 items 
which are legislative in nature. In this case, these are the 
ones that have usually attracted most attention. One has 
to do with an extension of the period of election under 
the Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances Act. 


The Deputy Chairman: These would appear on the 
last page of the statement. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is correct. The next one deals 
with the National Museums of Canada. The act governing 
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the National Museums requires that Parliament specifi- 
cally approve the amounts that are to be made available 
for purchases for the collections of a museum, and as 
the amount is always provided in the main estimates 
each year this meant an amendment to the main esti- 
mates. 


The item under Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration takes care of the fact that the provisions 
that were made for certain expenses of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation in the main esti- 
mates require that they cover only expenditures made 
in the calendar year ending December 31, 1972. One 
of the programs involved is the winter warmth  pro- 
gram. The expenditures are occurring in the later 
period, January through March, so no additional funds 
are required, but an amendment to the originl Appro- 
priation Act is required. 


Senator Phillips: On vote 90a, do I take it that we 
are increasing the purchase account by $1 million to 
$3,100,000; that we are giving a one-third increase by a 
$1 item? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. This amount is always speci- 
fied in an appropriation act. The amount that goes into 
the purchase account is always specified in appropria- 
tion acts and never in any other legislation, because 
the legislation governing museums basically requires 
that it be provided through an appropriation act. 


Senator Phillips: I am still surprised to find a 30 per 
cent increase. 


Mr. MacDonald: I beg your pardon. This is a diver- 
sion of money already provided to the museums for 
operating purposes under the Appropriation Act to the 
purchasing account. 


Senator Phillips: I refer now to vote 10a. There have 
been several days this winter when I wondered what 
was exactly meant by a winter warmth program. Can 
you explain to us what that program is and why it 
could not be completed or at least be begun before 
December 31, 1972? 


Mr. Kroeger: The winter warmth program is for the 
improvement of housing of Métis and non-status In- 
dians, to provide better protection against winter con- 
ditions. The program takes the form of a $2 million 
grant, which can be used to encourage improvement 
of the housing conditions of these groups. However, 
the corporation’s financial year is the calendar year. 
The corporation has the funds, but it was not able to 
spend beyond December 31, 1972. Therefore, the ob- 
ject of the $1 item is to authorize an extension of the 
period to March 31, 1973, the end of the government’s 
fiscal year. 


Senator Phillips: I can recall setting up a meeting 
between the officials of the Métis and non-status In- 
dians with CMHC back in April, 1972. I would hope 
that in future on this program CMHC might move a 
bit more quickly. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Let us move on to page 22, 
Justice, and page 24, Manpower and Immigration. We 
have dealt with the major item there. Are there any 
further comments on the votes there? 


Senator Phillips: Under what item does the Local 
Initiative and Training on the Job Program come? 


Mr. Kroeger: You will find that on page 24, vote 5a 
and vote 10a. 


Senator Phillips: Have there been any changes in 
the conditions this year as opposed to last year? 


Mr. Kroeger: Conditions for approval? 


Senator Phillips: Last year there were significant 
classes of people who were excluded from receiving 
employment. For instance, someone who would be 
taking in a special sales line could not be included. Has 
there been any change in the regulations this year? 


Mr. Kroeger: The only comment I can make is that 
this year the program is along the same general lines 
as last year. It is quite possible that there have been 
certain changes of detail in the rules of eligibility, 
but we do not have that information with us. Gen- 
erally speaking, the program is along the same lines 
as last year. 


The Deputy Chairman: Again we have a case as in the 
last one, when we were discussing funds available in the 
main estimates. Is there ever an accounting given to 
Parliament as to the reason for the non-use of these 
funds? I ask that question because obviously at some 
time Parliament has said that these expenditures should 
be made. Very often in estimates, particularly supple- 
mentary estimates, we are told, “We have not spent these 
funds. Some of them are available. Therefore it is left 
to a $1 vote.” Members of Parliament might wish to ask 
why that money was not spent. Is an accounting ever 
given of them? 


Mr. Kroeger: This is the reason for the lapses, why a 
department lapses funds. 


The Deputy Chairman: They do not lapse them. This 
is really the point, that instead of lapsing them, they say 
that they have the money and they will spend it on 
something else. 


Mr. MacDonald: This particular item here that shows 
funds available is of a peculiar nature, involving a pay- 
ment of a grant. I might also say that the breadth of 
this particular program, the development and utilization 
of manpower, would encompass the payment of such a 
grant. So it is not using funds for a general purpose 
other than Parliament intended, but in order to gain 
parliamentary approval for this grant. In respect to funds 
which are offset from one vote to another, a diversion 
of funds as between two parliamentary votes, those of 
course are reflected in the supplementary estimates and 
are also reflected in the public accounts. 
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The Deputy Chairman: The point I want to make is 
that there is no explanation given as to why that money 
is available—in other words, why the appropriation 
authorized by Parliament has not been expended on the 
object for which it was appropriated. Is there an account- 
ing anywhere? 


Mr. Kroeger: There would be an opportunity, of course, 
for committees to question any transfers or proposals. 
As for funds that are simply lapsed at the end of the 
year, presumably the only opportunity to raise questions 
of that kind would arise before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. 


The Deputy Chairman: You see my point, that circum- 
stances could arise where an appropriation was made by 
Parliament for, let us say, a specific building in a specific 
village and this was not proceeded with so the money 
was available. Is there any way that members of Parlia- 
ment generally would know that this project had been 
abandoned for some reason and therefore the money was 
available? I do not think so. 


Mr. Kroeger: I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, under what items 
would the LIP and the adult occupational training come? 


The Deputy Chairman: I think you have the answer 
to that—5a is the adult occupational training, on page 
24. 


Senator Phillips: Is vote 5a the adult occupational 


training? 
The Deputy Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Phillips: There was a reduction in the weekly 
rate there. I understand it has been reduced to $30 a 
week. I would like to inquire whether the rate is the 
same all across Canada. 


Mr. Kroeger: We would have to seek that information 
from the department. 


Mr. MacDonald: May I ask the senator if he is refer- 
ring to the rate of the allowances? 


Senator Phillips: Yes. A person undergoing adult occu- 
pational training has a certain scale set out: if he is 
married he gets so much; if he has dependents he gets so 
much; and if he is living at home he gets so much. This 
year in the program the amount has been reduced to 
$30 a week. Does this vary across Canada? 


Mr. MacDonald: We would have to find out, but to the 
best of my knowledge, according to the basis established 
in the act, it is increased according to changes in the 
index of salaries and wages. We could find out if it is 
uniform across Canada. 


Senator Phillips: And also the travelling allowances 
whether they are uniform, while you are doing so. 


The Deputy Chairman: Taking it that that information 
will be provided, can we move on to page 30, National 
Health and Welfare? 
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Senator Phillips: What does the LIP program come 
under? 


Mr. Kroeger: Under 10a. 


Senator Phillips: There have been certain changes in 
that program this year, I believe, in which there now 
are more references to the provinces. Can you give me 
any indication of what percentage of the provinces have 
objected to programs? In other words, what percentage 
of programs have been rejected by the provinces? 


Mr. Kroeger: We would have to seek information from 
the department which would be limited, of course, to 
those projects which have been processed to date. There 
are still projects in the pipe line. We have no informa- 
tion on the exact state of the discussions with the prov- 
inces. 


Sneator Phillips: The auditing system used on LIP 
projects last year, Mr. Chairman, reminded me very 
much of those used by the Company of Young Canadians. 
I was rather surprised, sir, to find out that only 10 per 
cent of the projects under $40,000 went through any 
form of audit and that only 50 per cent of those over 
$40,000 went through any form of audit. What form of 
auditing is being used this year? 


The Deputy Chairman: On LIP? 
Senator Phillips: On LIP projects. 


Mr. Kroeger: Could we seek that information, Mr. 
Chairman, at the same time as we are taking these other 
points up with the department? 


Senator Phillips: You are going to be flooding me with 
information this afternoon, you know that. 


The Deputy Chairman: That is what we are here for, 
Senator Phillips. There is no objection whatsoever, I 
am sure. You are asking officials to provide answers to 
questions. It is understandable that they would not have 
all the information. 


Senator Phillips: I fully understand that. 


The Deputy Chairman: And it would take some par- 
ticular form of genius, I think, to anticipate the very in- 
teresting questions that you ask. Could we move on? 


Senator Phillips: You could have been more compli- 
mentary, Mr. Chairman, and suggested that there was 
some form of a genius asking the questions, but you did 
not do that. 


The Deputy Chairman: Could we move on to page 32, 
National Health and Welfare? Here we have some war- 
rants again. 


Senator Phillips: Were these warrants due to the fact, 
Mr. Chairman, that many people had used up their unem- 
ployment insurance and consequently had to go on 
welfare? Is this the increase? 


Mr. Kroeger: No, Mr. Chairman. The use of warrants 
in respect of the Department of National Health and 
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Welfare was for payments under the Fitness and Ama- 
teur Sport Program. 


The Deputy Chairman: In other words, the expenses 
had exceeded the appropriation. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, under the fitness 
part of last summer student summer employment pro- 
gram the department had a program of athletic scholar- 
ships, and this money was paid out during the summer 
in the expectation of these supplementary estimates 
with the approval of government in accordance with 
that program. Before supplementary estimates could 
be obtained, the department had exhausted all its 
funds and was unable to meet its commitments. This 
is why the special warrant was sought. 


The Deputy Chairman: We will move on to page 36. 
There are no warrants here. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, the question I am 
about to raise I raised before in this committee and at 
that time I had more representatives from the Atlantic 
provinces to support me. However, in looking at the 
new major capital projects, I think one would almost 
get the idea that Canada stops at the Quebec border. 
A general rundown, I believe, will indicate that there 
is only one project in the whole Atlantic region. At 
that previous time the minister in charge of the Treas- 
ury Board, Mr. Drury, agreed with me that I had a 
very major point, and he assured me that reviews 
would be made, particularly by Treasury Board. There- 
fore I am rather curious to know why I find only this 
one project in all the Atlantic provinces. That happens 
to be in Caraquet, New Brunswick, for a new federal 
building. 


Mr. Kroeger: Mr. Chairman, the works listed in the 
present supplementary estimates are those that were 
not foreseen during the department’s general planning 
for the 1972-73 fiscal year. The comprehensive list 
would appear in the main estimates, and these are only 
certain projects of an unforseen character which 
were not decided upon in time for incorporation in 
the large blue book. 


Senator Phillips: Are these not considered make-work 
projects? 


Mr. Kroeger: No, they are not, Mr. Chairman. These 
are projects, the particular circumstances of which 
made it necessary in each case for the department to 
make an earlier start than had otherwise been con- 
sidered. There are also certain major projects, and I 
draw the attention of the committee to the reference 
to the Montreal MAPP, which stands for Metropolitan 
Area Postal Program. 


The Deputy Chairman: I am sure Senator Phillips 
will have noted that whereas in the case of British 
Columbia, New Brunswick and Quebec these are desig- 
nated as federal buildings, there is still one in Toronto 
known as the Dominion Building. 


Senator Phillips: We can still hope. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Can we pass on to Regional 
Economic Expansion on page 38? 


Senator Phillips: Before asking my question, Mr. 
Chairman, I note that with high unemployment and 
other difficulties we have in the labour force, here is 
one department which is not asking for any 
great amount of money, except for one specific pur- 
pose, which I will deal with in a moment. As I pointed 
out earlier, if we are paying $1 million per hour for 
unemployment insurance, I would have hoped that the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion would be 
looking for funds for different purposes. It seems to me 
that we would be better off if we were paying $1 million 
an hour for expansion and thereby creating employ- 
ment rather than by paying unemployment insurance. 
In this connection I ask what territory is covered in 
Nova Scotia? Is it just Halifax and Dartmouth, or does 
it extend beyond that? 


Mr. Kroeger: My understanding, Mr. Chairman, is 
that this corporation would be limited to the Halifax- 
Dartmouth area. 


Senator Phillips: And Cape Breton would not qualify, 
or any other part of Nova Scotia? 


The Deputy Chairman: Vote 35a deals with Cape 
Breton. 


Senator Phillips: Yes. How are the directors appointed? 


Mr. Kroeger: Are you referring to the directors of the 
Cape Breton Development Corporation? 


The Deputy Chairman: No, the Metropolitan Area 
Growth Investments Limited. 


Mr. Kroeger: We have no information on that point, 
I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 


The Deputy Chairman: Under Cape Breton Develop- 
ment Corporation it looks as though there is a transfer of 
$4 million from the capital vote to operations vote. 


Mr. Kroeger: That is correct. 


The Deputy Chairman: Shall we pass on to the section 
dealing with the Secretary of State, page 42? There is a 
contingency vote here as well. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, what is meant by 
‘friendship and cultural education”? What does this in- 
clude? It calls for a vote. 


The Deputy Chairman: Where is this, Senator Phillips? 


Senator Phillips: Under Secretary of State, vote 35a I 
believe. 


The Deputy Chairman: The section on Secretary of 
State is on page 42. I do not see to what you are referring. 


Senator Phillips: Page 42. In the explanation given in 
the minutes of the committee meetings of the other place 
they referred to “friendship and cultural education.” 
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Mr. Kroeger: Mr. Chairman, friendship centres are 
being established in various cities to provide advice and 
assistance as well as a certain amount of guidance to 
Indians and Métis who have moved from a rural to an 
urban environment. I think they could be described as 
multipurpose institutions. They are intended to assist 
native people in adapting to an urban environment with 
which many of them are unfamiliar. They are able to 
provide them with a certain amount of assistance in 
finding accommodation. 


In cases of distress they are sometimes able to provide 
them with guidance in solving problems which may have 
arisen. 


Cultural education centres are being established in 
many parts of the country and, as I understand it, they 
are specifically intended to provide education to native 
people concerning Indian and Eskimo culture and history, 
as well as providing a certain amount of academic train- 
ing. I believe the course can run for several years. Gen- 
erally speaking, people who are trained in these centres 
are in the post-secondary stage, but not necessarily so. 


The Deputy Chairman: Shall we move on to the section 
dealing with Supply and Services, page 46? By the way, 
Senator Phillips, I am sure you will notice there is 
$1,400,000 allotted for Prince Edward Island. 


Senator Phillips: I would point out that all the prov- 
inces received grants on the same basis, and that includes 
Ontario. 


The Deputy Chairman: Can we pass on to Transport, 
page 48? 


Senator Phillips: Pardon me. Before we leave Supply 
and Services, I notice it contains an item of $1,272,000 for 
the Computer Services Bureau. I believe Manpower also 
contained an item such as this. Can you explain to me 
how this deficit in the Computer Services Bureau 
occurred? 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, the Computer Services 
Bureau has incurred a deficit, without being facetious, 
because its costs exceeded its income. 


Senator Phillips: That is exactly why I asked the ques- 
tion. 


Mr. MacDonald: This service was established to operate 
on a commercial basis, with all of its costs not to be 
covered directly by appropriations but by charges to cus- 
tomers, which are other departments. Over the years since 
this operation was put on what is known as the revolving 
fund basis, it has incurred losses. The department is now 
rethinking the whole basis of this particular operation. 
I might say that it has not been a very good series of 
years, even for the commercial service bureaux, many of 
whom. have been in financial difficulties. 


Senator Phillips: But I understand that certain depart- 
ments of the government employ private firms. This may 
be due to programming or for some other reason, but I am 
not a computer expert and therefore do not understand it. 
Could you explain to me why, when Supply and Services 


has a deficit in the Computer Services Bureau, other gov- 
ernment departments are employing private firms? 


Mr. MacDonald: There is more than one reason. One is 
that the Services Bureau does not necessarily have the 
capacity to handle some of the work that can be handled 
on outside computers. Another is that it is fair to say that 
the government, as I have suggested, has tried to make 
this a competitive enterprise. If it gave it a monopoly it 
would not be operating as a business. 


Senator Phillips: There has been a good deal of pub- 
licity lately regarding the fact that the Department of 
National Defence is planning to establish its own com- 
puter service. Is there any particular reason why they 
cannot use the service already established? 


Mr. MacDonald: Senator, are you referring to their log- 
istics project, their supply computers? I think that is the 
largest one the Department of National Defence is con- 
sidering at the present time. 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 


Mr. MacDonald: There are security considerations and 
the very size of that enterprise would make it much more 
efficient if it were dedicated to the particular purpose of 
national defence than if it were involved with the work of 
a number of other departments. It is highly specialized 
work. 


The Deputy Chairman: Transport, page 48. The pilotage 
items, plus the Northern Transportation Company. These 
were dealt with under the Governor General’s warrants 
which were covered by the minister. It all comes under 
one warrant. 


Senator Phillips: With respect to transport, Mr. Chair- 
man, as you know, I have to watch very carefully the 
operation of the legal profession here. I understand that 
various pilotage authorities have engaged on a contract 
basis certain lawyers to act as legal advisers. Is any of this 
amount due to contracts concluded with legal advisers? 


Mr. MacDonald: I am unable to answer that. If I may 
explain its purpose, the amounts shown are those which 
were covered in special warrants, which you will find 
listed in the appendix to the little blue book. That will 
cover the normal operations, the normal deficit of the 
pilotage authorities. If pilotage authorities are hiring legal 
advice, they would be paid out of the funds of the pilotage 
authorities. 


Senator Phillips: I understand that these range on a 
part-time basis anywhere from $52,000 to $75,000 a year. 
I would like to know what percentage of the figures was 
accounted for by each pilotage authority. 


My other question concerns the loan to the Northern 
Transportation Company for purchase of a number of 
barges. Were tenders called for the barges in question? 


Mr. MacDonald: We would have to find that out. 


Senator Phillips: Can you tell me whether they were 
built in Canada, using Canadian materials? I noticed a 
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comment in the Minutes of the other place to the effect 
that the motors were built in the United States. Surely, 
we could build them in Canada? 


The Deputy Chairman: Could we have that as a memo? 
We move now to the Treasury Board. The $60 million 
has been explained by the minister. 


Senator Phillips: As I understand it, a certain amount 
of that $60 million is used for employing what one might 
call casual help. Am I correct in that assumption? 


Mr. MacDonald: ‘‘Casual help’’? 


Senator Phillips: Yes. I think the minister described 
it as new employment. 


Mr. Kroeger: You are referring to the Federal Labour 
Intensive Projects. 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 
Mr. Kroeger: That is correct. 


Senator Phillips: Can we get a breakdown as to how 
that is spread, not province by province, but by sena- 
torial areas? 


The Deputy Chairman: Let us have it by province. 


Mr. Kroeger: The format used is the same as that for 
the program we discussed under the estimates of the 
Department of Finance. This involves taking into account 
three factors on a province by province basis: the popu- 
lation, the level of unemployment, and the seasonality 
of the unemployment. There are wider fluctuations from, 
say, August to February in some provinces than others. 
These three factors were used to establish a formula for 
the Winter Capital Projects Fund that were in the esti- 
mates of the Department of Finance, and the same for- 
mula was used for the Federal Labour Intensive Projects. 
I believe I do have with me the percentages that were 
used. Shall I read them out? 


The Deputy Chairman: Please. We are rather pressed 
for time. I hope we can conclude fairly shortly. It is 
almost 1 o’clock, and the Senate is sitting at 2 o’clock 
today. 


Senator Phillips: There is no reason why we could 
not have a second meeting. 


The Deputy Chairman: No, there is not. That would 
be up to the committee. 


Mr. Kroeger: The percentages, Mr. Chairman, are as 
follows: Ontario, 30.4; Quebec, 32.5; British Columbia, 
10.7; Alberta, 6.3; Manitoba, 3.8; Saskatchewan, 3.7; 
Newfoundland, 3.4; Nova Scotia, 4.0; New Brunswick, 
3.9; Prince Edward Island, .9; Yukon, .1; and the North- 
west Territories, .2. 


I believe there is a rounding error there; I believe that 
comes to 99.9 per cent. 


Senator Phillips: Which is pretty good for the Treas- 
ury Board. 


The Deputy Chairman: It is very close to the popula- 
tion breakdown. 

Could we have a copy of those figures so that they 
may be appended to our report? 


Mr. Kroeger: I have only a handwritten copy, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Deputy Chairman: I will check the figures with 
you later and prepare a copy. 

Urban Affairs is a $1 vote which has already been 
explained in the memorandum which we received. 


Veterans Affairs, page 54. 


Senator Phillips: One question, Mr. Chairman. Is there 
any pressure being brought on the provincial govern- 
ments with respect to war veterans’ allowances? In 
some provinces the war veteran can apply for a supple- 
ment, and if he does it is deducted from his war veteran 
allowance. This results in considerable complaints from 
recipients of these allowances in that the program is 
no longer uniform across Canada. 


I realize this is not a matter for the Treasury Board, 
but I wanted to make that observation in committee. 
This is a problem that all ovr war veterans have 
encountered over the last year or so, and I hope my ob- 
servation will be passed on to those concerned, and I 
hope that the committee will... 


The Deputy Chairman: Or you might care to make any 
observations in that regard when the appropriate bill is 
before the Senate. 


Senator Carter: I should like to add to what Senator 
Phillips has said that this not only applies to veterans but 
also to the widows of veterans. 


Senaior Phillips: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: Honourable senators, that con- 
cludes our examination of supplementary estimates (A) 
by departments for the current fiscal year. 


As honourable senators are aware, the committee is 
required to make a report to the Senate, and in this 
connection it usually gives authority to the Chairman to 
prepare and submit a report. Since there are some quite 
controversial items in the estimates, I wonder if the 
committee on this occasion would authorize myself 
and Senator Molgat jointly to prepare a report for sub- 
mission to the Senate. 


Some hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Phillips: As long as you reject the supple- 
mentary estimates! 


The Deputy Chairman: Honourable senators, is it your 
wish that we report to the Senate on these estimates? 
We are not required to approve, reject or commend them; 
we merely report that we have examined and found “the 
following...” Is it your wish that Senator Molgat and 
myself do that in the normal way? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Perhaps we will report to the 
Senate tomorrow rather than today. There is no urgency, 
is there, Senator Molgat? 


Senator Molgat: We may have to sit tonight. If we 
were to present the report tonight, would it be your in- 
tention to move the adoption of the estimates? 


The Deputy Chairman: We merely report. It has not 
been the practice to do more than that. In the other 
place the committee did commend—that was the word 
they used—the supplementaries by a vote of eight to 
nine, but we are not required to do that. We merely 
report. I think in the circumstances that is all we need 
do. Normally we take into consideration the evidence 
that has been given and some of the observations made. 

May I, on your behalf, honourable senators, thank the 
senior officials from the Board for once again coming 
and being very helpful to us? 

What is your wish on the returns of questions? It is not 
likely that we will have them in time to append to our 
report. In the past we have sometimes appended them to 
our next report. Would it be your wish that we do that? 


Senator Phillips: Could we have them before the 
appropriation bill, in case we wish to make some com- 
ment? 


The Deputy Chairman: The officials have said they 
will provide them as soon as they possibly can. Obvi- 
ously, some of these matters might take a good deal of 
time. They will give us whatever they can, and we will 
see that they immediately get to those who have asked 
the questions. They can be provided to our clerk, and we 
undertake to let those who have asked the questions have 
them as soon as they are received. 


Is it your wish that we append these answers to the 
questions to a subsequent report, so that they will be 
part of our on-going record? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Molgat: The subsequent report would not pre- 
vent us from proceeding with the appropriation bill? 


The Deputy Chairman: No. They would just go in the 
subsequent report. We have done this before. Is it agreed 
that we append the summary of the $1 items to our 
report? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The committee adjourned. 
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STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable D. D. Everett, Chairman; 
The Honourable A. Grosart, Deputy Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Benidickson, W. M. Langlois, L. 

Carter, C. W. Manning, Ernest C. 
Choquette, Lionel *Martin, Paul (Ex officio) 
Cété, Jean-Pierre Nichol, John 

Croll, David A. Paterson, N. M. 
Desruisseaux, P. Phillips, O. H. 
Everett, Douglas D. Prowse, J. Harper 
*Flynn, Jacques Rattenbury, N. 

(Ex officio) Rowe, F. W. 

Giguére, Louis de G. Sparrow, Herbert O. 
Grosart, Allister Welch, Frank C. 


Laird, Keith 
(Quorum 5) 


*Ka officio Member 


Order of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Sen- 
ate of Thursday, February 22, 1973. 


“Pursuant to Order, the Honourable Senator Lan- 
glois moved, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Molgat, that the Bill C-141, intituled: “An Act for 
granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for 
the public service for the financial year ending the 
31st March, 1973”, be read the second time. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The Bill was then read the second time. 

The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Molgat, that the Bill be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Finance. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Minutes of Proceedings 


Friday, February 23, 1973. 
(2) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Senate Stand- 
ing Committee on National Finance met this day at 
9.30 a.m. to consider Bill C-141 intituled “An Act for 
granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for the 
financial year ending the 3lst March, 1973. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Carter, Coté, Des- 
ruisseaux, Flynn, Grosart, Langlois, Prowse, Rattenbury, 
and Yuzyk. (9) 


Present, but not of the Committee: The Honourable 
Senators Blois, Bourget, Fournier, Forsey, Hays, Laing 
and Molgat. (7) 


The Deputy Chairman for reasons already stated in 
the Debates of February 22, 1973 asked the Committee 
to be relieved of this duty as Deputy Chairman and 
asked the said Committee to elect an Acting Chairman 
for this meeting. 


On motion of the Honourable Senator Coté it was 
Agreed that the Honourable Senator Carter be elected as 
the Acting Chairman of this particular meeting and/or 
until the Chairman returns. 

From the Treasury Board: 


The President, Mr. C. M. Drury; 


The Assistant Secretary, Programmes Branch, Mr. 
B. A. MacDonald. 


From the Justice Department: 


The Director, Legislation Branch, Mr. J. W. Ryan; 


Mr. J. W. Ryan undertook to furnish the Chair- 
man with a written opinion concerning the said Bill. 


The Honourable Senator Langlois moved that the said 
Bill be reported without amendment. 


At 11.00 am. the Committee adjourned to the call of 
the Chairman. 
ATTEST: 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Report of the Committee 9 


Friday, February 23, 1973. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
to which was referred Bill C-141, intituled: “An Act for 
granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for the 
public service for the financial year ending the 31st 
March, 1973”, has in obedience to the Order of reference 
of February 22, 1973, examined the said Bill and now re- 
ports the same without amendment. 


Respectfully submitted. 


C. W. Carter, 
Acting Chairman. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 


Evidence 


Friday, February 23, 1973 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
to which was referred Bill C-141, for granting to Her 
Majesty certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending 3lst March, 1973, met this day 
at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator Allister Grosart (Deputy Chairman) in the 


Chair. 


The Depuiy Chairman: Honourable senators, I will not 
welcome or introduce the minister for reasons that will 
be immediately apparent. I said in the house yesterday, 
honourable senators, that if this bill was referred to this 
committee I would ask you, for reasons which are already 
obvious to you, to relieve me of the position of Deputy 
Chairman and to elect a replacement. 


Senator Langlois: I move that Senator Carter be elected 
Acting Chairman. 


The Deputy Chairman: All in favour? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Senator C. W. Carter (Acting Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Acting Chairman: Thank you, honourable sena- 
tors. It is the first time I have had an opportunity to pre- 
side over the consideration of a money bill. It just shows 
you the variety of experience we get in the Senate. 


Senator Prowse: 
stances, too. 


And under such pleasant circum- 


The Acting Chairman: Yes. When I was on the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty my confréres were experts 
in poverty, and when I was on the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, Trade and Commerce I was at the 
opposite end of society,.so this is quite an experience. 
Thank you very much. 


Honourable senators, we have before us Bill C-141, an 
appropriation bill for granting certain sums of money to 
Her Majesty. We have with us the President of the Treas- 
ury Board, the Honourable Mr. Drury. Perhaps, Mr. 
Drury, you would like to begin with an opening statement. 


Hon. C. M. Drury, President of the Treasury Board: 
Mr. Chairman, this is my second appearance before the 
committee dealing with this particular bill. I endeavoured 
to answer your questions the last time I was here. Rather 


23.6 


than make a general statement, I think honourable sena- 
tors will agree that this bill is necessary and that it is 
good. 

If I have one message for honourable senators, perhaps 
it is this: It is customary to pay veterans in receipt of 
pensions and war veterans allowances so that they receive 
their cheques by the third last banking day of each month. 
This means that next Monday would be the day for them 
to receive, and presumably, to cash their cheques. Nor- 
mally these are dispatched by mail on the previous 
Thursday. 


Senator Prowse: You mean yesterday. 
Hon. Mr. Drury: Yesterday, yes. 
Senator Cédtée: They should have been. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: However, the department has organ- 
ized this so the cheques are as close to the ultimate re- 
cipient as they can be and still be in the possession of the 
government. There is, therefore, some degree of concern 
that we get these out before the weekend. Otherwise half 
a week will go by before they receive them. This applies 
also, of course, to the cessation of further payments in 
respect of LIP grants, the financing of LIP projects, and 
the training-on-the-job schemes. I do not want this to 
sound like a threat or any form of ultimatum. I am 
merely reporting a fact of which I do not think honour- 
able senators would want to be ignorant. 


It is my understanding that the concern at the present 
moment is as to the appropriateness of the winter works 
program announced in the name of the Minister of 
Finance—a three-year program of assistance to munici- 
palities to enable them to accomplish municipal projects, 
and at the same time, to provide employment opportunities. 


In response to requests both from the provinces and the 
municipalities for a longer time frame in which to plan 
and accomplish these things, and to make them effective 
and useful, a three-year program has been devised which 
began this winter. 

Under this program there will be an incentive in the 
form of forgiveness which operates at a 50 per cent of 
the loan rate of forgiveness in respect of employment cre- 
ated during the course of the years in which the work 
is done; and a further 50 per cent for works accomplished 
during what are defined as the winter months to provide, 
if one may call it, a double incentive to carry out these 
works to the greatest extent possible during the winter 
months, the period of our high cycle of unemployment. 


If I am advised correctly, Senator Flynn is concerned 
that the general philosophy of the Appropriation Acts and 
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of the Financial Administration Act is that moneys should 
be voted on an annual basis and that moneys not spent 
during the course of the fiscal year in which they are 
voted should lapse and require to be revoted or supple- 
mented again in the following year. There have been, 
however, a number of, I suppose one might call them ex- 
ceptions to this general rule which provides for statutory 
expenditures, so-called, and a number of programs in 
each year in which so-called non-lapsing funds are ap- 
propriated for on-going programs. As a consequence of 
these, in one year moneys voted for expenditure over a 
period of years do not lapse at the end of the fiscal year 
in which they are voted, but the authority to spend con- 
tinues on to subsequent fiscal years. This $350 million 
program over the year is similar to at least one and, in 
some cases, more such precedents. 

If honourable senators are interested in precedents or 
examples of previous occasions, Mr. MacDonald has car- 
ried out a quick analysis of previous supplementary esti- 
mates and has some examples. 


Senator Flynn: I suppose these precedents are those 
mentioned by the Minister of Finance in the house? 


Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, Program 
Branch, Treasury Board Secretariat: Some are additional 
and older precedents. 


Senator Flynn: Because I have referred to those for 
the years 1958-59 and 1959-60. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: We have some more recent than those. 


Senator Flynn: Well, of course, as I said yesterday, the 
authority of more recent precedents is authority which 
you would support because it is the doing of your gov- 
ernment. However, I checked the precedents mentioned 
by Mr. Turner for the years 1958-59 and 1959-60 and 
found that they do not apply. Of course, however, we 
would be interested to have them. It would assist the 
committee. It may not be exactly my argument, in any 
event, but we can see what these precedents are. 


Senator Grosart: Before we hear them, Mr. Chairman, 
if this procedure is illegal or unconstitutional, could I 
ask whether it is considered that there is a way in 
which the precedents could make it legal and constitu- 
tional if those precedents are equally illegal or uncon- 
stitutional? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It is difficult, I think, Mr. Chairman, 
to describe them as illegal, in that... 


Senator Grosart: I said, “if they are’. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I was about to make the point that 
“if” is even less than hypothetical. The Parliament of 
Canada may enact laws on any subject under its jurisdic- 
tion that it wishes. To term a law of the Parliament of 
Canada “illegal’’ when it relates to its field of constitu- 
tional jurisdiction is just a contradiction in terms. The 
mere fact that Parliament has acted makes it legal. 


Senator Grosart: That is going a little too far, because, 
you know, it depends on how you define “illegal”. I have 


a very good example of that: an act might be passed by 
Parliament and found later not to have satisfied the re- 
quirements of the true passage of an act of Parliament. 
This has happened, so I suggest that your general state- 
ment is not true. It can happen that an act will pass 
through Parliament, and, because a flaw is found in the 
method, it becomes illegal and it has been so ruled. I 
am not saying that is the case here, but that is the 
principle; that is why I said, “illegal or unconstitutional”. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: “Unconstitutional” is a question partly 
of written law and partly of practice, and it is clear that 
precedent and long practice is one of the methods of 
establishing constitutional validity. 


Senator Flynn: In order to see whether these precedents 
relate to this situation, maybe I can formulate, not my 
objection but my proposal of yesterday, that the $350 
million mentioned in the schedule at page 6 under vote 
L12a is, of course, included in the $1,290,790,402, which 
is the total amount which we are appropriating by this 
bill. Clause 2 provides: 


From and out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
there may be paid and applied a sum not exceeding 
in the whole one billion, two hundred and ninety 
million, seven hundred and ninety thousand, four 
hundred and two dollars,— 


That includes the $350 million that we mentioned. The 
clause continues: 


—towards defraying the several charges and expenses 
of the public service, from the 1st day of April, 
1972 to the 31st day of March, 1973, 


That is my point, you see. I see that you have ap- 
propriated $350 million for the winter works program 
extending over a period of three years. You mentioned, 
however, when you appeared before this committee last, 
that for the present fiscal year you would require ap- 
proximately an additional $75 million. As I understand 
it, if you needed $350 million, it would be quite clear 
that you could spend it before the 31st day of March, 1973. 
Since, however, you said that you needed only $75 mil- 
lion, I cannot see how you are allowed to spend the 
excess over expenditures to March 31 after that date, be- 
cause the wording of clause 2 is quite clear, that it is 
appropriated for this year. This is my point. I am not 
saying that it is illegal to pass a bill providing for the 
Public Service from the lst day of April 1972, to the 
31st day of March, 1973 and, as far as the winter works 
program is concerned, during the fiscal years 1973-74 
and 1974-75. I would agree with that, but I cannot read 
the text otherwise than it is, and it is quite clear to me 
that there is a limitation to spending that amount this 
year. 


Of course, if a special act had been enacted covering 
these winter capital projects and providing that the act 
would be in force during a period of three years and the 
sum of $350 million were provided in a separate act, we 
could legislate for future years, and we always do. But 
my problem is that in this case clause 3 would not allow 
you to spend anything out of this $350 million after 


March 31, 1973, the way it is worded. I think it may 
have been a mistake on the part of the people who 
drafted the bill, but it is quite obvious to me that some- 
body could question the legality of any spending made 
after March 31. This is my point. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, I cannot say, as in 
some other instances, that we have sought the advice 
of the law officers of the Crown on this particular point 
and have received a specific ruling on it. I can say that, 
as is customary with these bills, the appropriate law 
officers of the Crown have vetted it to ensure that it is 
legal. Perhaps I am not the one who should be trying to 
explain legal points. In amplification of the principle 
that in legislation particular provisions override general 
ones, or at least qualified general ones, I would ask you 
to look at clause 3(1) which states: 


The amount authorized by this Act to be paid or 
applied in respect of an item may be paid or applied 
only for the purposes and subject to any terms and 
conditions specified in the item, and the payment or 
application of any amount pursuant to the item has 
such operation and effect as may be stated or de- 
scribed therein. 


This is, I am told, a standard clause in appropriation 
bills, which means that the general provisions of clause 
2 about the period April 1, 1972 to March 31, 1973 can be 
conditioned by the specific items which can provide for 
authorization of payment in subsequent years. 


Senator Flynn: With all due respect, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to point out to the minister that this standard 
form has only one purpose, which is to say that the 
amount voted, for instance, for the Winter Capital 
Projects Fund, may not be used for purposes other than 
those which are mentioned. That is the purpose of this 
clause, and certainly not, as you say, to amend the pro- 
visions of section 2. We want to be sure that these funds 
will be used for the purpose for which they are appro- 
priated in the act. That is the purpose of this clause. 


With all due respect, I would be interested in having 
an opinion, if it is feasible and if it is too complicated, 
from Justice on this point. We have mentioned some cases, 
and I quoted one yesterday in connection with the 1958- 
59 estimates. The vote was to authorize payments to be 
made in respect of each of the fiscal years in the period 
commencing April 1, 1957 and ending March 31, 1962, a 
period of five years. There was a commitment by the 
government to do a certain thing during a period of five 
years. But what did we do when we decided on the 
amount that we were authorized to spend? We said “The 
estimated total amount required for the fiscal year 1958- 
59 being $478,000”; which meant that in the subsequent 
fiscal years, in the main appropriation or the supplemen- 
tary estimates, they provided the amount needed each 
year to meet the commitment made for the five years. 


Senator Prowse: Out of the one year? 


Senator Flynn: Yes; the amount here is for one year, 
But we said in the beginning that it was to make pay- 
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ments during a period of five years, “but this year we 
appropriate $478,000”. 


My suggestion is that the way it is now, we may be 
appropriating $350 million, but you will have to do some- 
thing about the payments to be made for the following 
fiscal years, either by a general appropriation act or by 
another bill. That is my suggestion—unless I have a defi- 
nite opinion from Justice that section 2 does not mean 
what it says. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Clause 2 is qualified by clause 3(1) 
and 3(2). Clause 3(2) reads: 


The provisions of each item in the Schedule shall 
be deemed to have been enacted by Parliament on 
the 1st day of April, 1972. 


Senator Flynn: Yes. Its only purpose is to say that it is 
the same as if it had been appropriated for the beginning 
of the fiscal year. It is another standard form, the pur- 
pose of which is not to modify the general terms of an 
act. You cannot modify the general terms of an act by a 
schedule which is merely descriptive. This is my con- 
tention. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I hesitate to comment on that. Prob- 
ably the best answer, Mr. Chairman, would be to try to 
get hold of Mr. Thorson. 


Senator Flynn: That is what I mentioned to Senator 
Langlois yesterday. If it is not too complicated; other- 
wise we could have an opinion later. If I am right, it 
would certainly be helpful to the government to know 
that it would not be able to carry on after March 31 
without further appropriation. 


The Acting Chairman: Senator Forsey? 


Senator Forsey: I was going to ask if the government 
feels that it would not be necessary to come back for 
any further amount under this item in subsequent ap- 
propriation acts. It is essentially the same point as 
Senator Flynn’s, but perhaps putting it in a more precise 
context. Are we to be told that we are not going to be 
asked to vote these subsequent amounts for subsequent 
years? Is this going to cover everything? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That, Mr. Chairman, is correct. 
Senator Prowse: The money is set aside now? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The money is set aside now, and in 
the estimates of subsequent years there are two elements 
to the total cash expenditures forecast. One is the amount 
to be voted. Accompanying the amount to be voted, how- 
ever, is information on the amount forecast to be spent 
under statutory authority. For instance, under the Fitness 
and Amateur Sport program, it is a statutory expenditure, 
but every year there is mention made of forecast ex- 
penditures under that heading. It is not voted, but it is 
contained in the estimates for informational purposes. 
The same will be true of this. The amount to be voted 
would be zero, which it already has been, but there will 
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be a forecast of expenditures made in the current fiscal 
year and to be made in the fiscal year covered by the 
estimates. 


Senator Flynn: Yes. If your interpretation of the effect 
of clause 3 is correct, that would be the case. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is how it works. 


Senator Flynn: But I say this: If you had presented a 
bill describing the winter works program as it is there 
with a clause covering the amount that can be expended 
in that connection, without referring to any particular 
fiscal year, since the period would have been described 
prior to this, of course you would not need an appro- 
priation. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: This need cause no serious problem. 
If Parliament votes $350 million now and subsequently 
it is discovered that this does not authorize expenditures 
for subsequent fiscal years, then we can come along and 
tidy up the act in a subsequent appropriation act. That 
would be rather less difficult than the other way around. 


Senator Flynn: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: But under this modus operandi at 
least there will be no hold-up through passage of this, 
even if Senator Flynn’s interpretation is correct. 


Senator Flynn: My intention is not to hold up the bill. 
My feeling is that the bill was incorrectly drafted, and 
I feel it is our duty to bring this to the attention of 
those concerned. 


Senator Langlois: Reference has been made to clause 2 
of the bill. I merely wish to point out that clause 2 must 
be read in conjunction with clause 4, which refers to 
clause 2 when dealing with commitments. I think this 
throws some light on the subject. 


Senator Flynn: I have read it too. 
Senator Grosart: It does. 


Senator Flynn: There is no doubt that this contains 
authority for the government to commit itself for a 
period of three years. However, this is not authority to 
spend during the same period without appropriation. 
This was also the case in 1958, which I mentioned. 


Senator Langlois: I suggest that clause 4 goes much 
further than that. 


Senator Flynn: No. It says “commit”, but paying is 
something else. For example, when the government 
builds a bridge it enters into a contract with construction 
to take place over four years. In that instance, the gOv- 
ernment appropriates in the estimates the amount fore- 
cast to be expended for each fiscal year. The commitment 
to the contractor covers a period longer than the item 
referred to in the estimates. 


Senator Prowse: Is not this the situation, Mr. Chairman: 
The government enters into a contract, to take the ex- 
ample cited by Senator Flynn, and then receives year 
by year authority to pay the amount in accordance with 


the terms of the contract, and to the extent that Parlia- 
ment is bound by the contract it then takes away from 
future Parliaments their complete control over the ex- 
penditure. 


Senator Flynn: The complete control, yes. 


Senator Prowse: What we are doing in this instance, 
surely, is something more acceptable than that. What the 
government purports to do in this case is to say that 
over a three-year period it will pay $350 million; there- 
fore in the fiscal year we will set aside that $350 million, 
in which case, as the Prime Minister said, all you do is 
report that the expenditures go on. You do not have to get 
authority again for that expenditure. Am I correct? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Senator Flynn: If your interpretation is correct—I am 
not against the project... 


Senator Prowse: This seems to be a be’ter way of doing 
it than has been the case. 


Senator Flynn: I am not against the project. I merely 
say that the Act says that this amount is authorized for 
the fiscal year ending the 31st March, 1973. There may 
be a defect in the law. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: As I understand it, Senator Flynn 
commends the purpose. 


Senator Flynn: I am not against it. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: He is all in favour of it, but he says 
we are doing it the wrong way. 


Senator Prowse: Senator Flynn says, “Fine, we are 
going to approve the fact that we are going to spend 
$350 million.” What you are doing and what this act 
purports to do is to say, “We are not going to commit 
future Parliaments to have to vote this $350 million”. 
This Parliament now sets aside the $350 million which, 
presumably, sits, in effect, in a trust account to be paid 
out as it is earned. Am I correct in that understanding? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct, and Senator Flynn 
approves of that. 


Senator Grosart: In a “trust account’? Please! 
Senator Prowse: In effect, a trust account. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Senator Flynn approves that, but he 
says that the way we put the words down does not ac- 
complish that purpose. 


Senator Flynn: That is right. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not qualified to disagree with 
that, if the law officers of the Crown support us, well 
and good; if not, then we will have to correct the mis- 
take, if any, next year. 


The Acting Chairman: Senator Grosart. 


Senator Grosari: Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest 
that clause 4(2) would appear to support Senator Flynn’s 
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argument rather than the contrary. If you read it care- 
fully it seems almost certain that this has been put in 
to take care of this type of situation where the $350 
million could be in the estimates. Then, as Senator Flynn 
suggests, for this year you would appropriate $75 mil- 
lion, and this clause then gives the government the 
authority to commit the balance because it is indicated 
in the item. 


Clause 4(2) states: 


Where an item in the Estimates referred to in 
section 2— 


And section 2 is the “numbers” clause. 


—or a provision of any Act purports to confer au- 
thority to spend revenues, commitments may be en- 
tered into in accordance with the terms of such item 
or provision up to an amount— 


And it goes on to give the amounts. This would seem to 
be exactly our case. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could explain 
the importance of clause 4. It really only refers to the 
question of commitments. Some difficulty arose because 
the Financial Administration Act restricts the commit- 
ment that may be made to the amounts that have been 
appropriated or are in estimates. Clause 4(1) of the 
Appropriation Act allows that where an actual vote 
title itself provides authority to commit an amount 
which is greater than the amount of the appropriation, 
that authority shall have effect. 


Senator Grosart: That is exactly what I am saying. If 
you had $350 million in vote L12a and an appropria- 
tion of $75 million for 1972-73, clause 4(2)(a) would pro- 
vide the ability to commit the balance without appropri- 
ating it. 


Mr. MacDonald: That would be true, senator, except 
that there is nothing in the vote title for L12a which 
talks specifically about the authority to enter into com- 
mitments. 


Senator Grosart: But clause 4(2)(a) does exactly that. 
It says that if you were to have Vote L12a in the amount 
of $350 million and then appropriated $75 million, you 
would rely on clause 4(2) to give the government the 
authority to commit, which makes sense. 


Senator Bourget: Where do you get the $75 million? 


Senator Grosari: This is the amount that the minister 
in another place and here confirmed is the amount that 
is expected will be expended over this fiscal year, assum- 
ing it gets into the winter works program this year. The 
Honourable Mr. Basford said Spring was already here in 
his constituency. That, as I understand it, is what the 
$75 million is. 


[Translation ] 


Senator Cété: I would ask the President of the Treas- 
ury Board if, during the debates in the other place, this 
question was raised, and, maybe it would have been ex- 
plained at that time, because as we know this Bill was 


examined during several days in the House as well as in 
Committee. Undoubtedly, experts in procedure, that form 
part of the Opposition in the other place, would certainly 
have raised this question if there had been something 
that they had not understood. Was this question raised 
during those debates? 


Senator Langlois: No. 


The Honourable Mr. Drury: This question was raised 
in a general way but not in the particular way that 
Senator Flynn has raised it. 


Senator Flynn: We go to the bottom of things. 
[Text] 


Senator Grosart: 


This is the sober second thought 
stage. “fe 


Senator Flynn: Maybe we could leave this for the time 
being and see whe.her we can get an opinion of counsel, 
if not from Justice. If we cannot do that now, we can have 
it later on, for our own information. 


I have another question concerning the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and advances to the fund. Now that 
the ceiling has been removed, will you have to put in the 
estimates an amount for the advances you are going to 
make to the fund, or does this removal of the ceiling 
allow the Minister of Finance to make advances as he 
wishes, without appropriation of the amounts required 
for these advances? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Not without appropriation. Under the 
law, the commission is a semi-independent body and the 
Minister of Finance is required to advance to them the 
amounts of money the commission certify as being needed 
to carry out the law. The Minister of Finance has no 
discretion. He had a ceiling that could not be exceeded 
in the past, but the quantum and rate or timing leave 
the Minister of Finance, the government, no discretion; 
they have to supply on demand of the commission; and, 
as now contemplated, without a ceiling these demands 
will be satisfied. 


The amount advanced, then, during the course of a 
calendar year—because they operate on a calendar year 
basis—will be covered by an appropriation in the sub- 
sequent fiscal year. This is really an appropriation of 
moneys already spent, but it serves to convert the ad- 
vances made by the Minister of Finance into an ap- 
propriation, and from that point it ceases being an ac- 
countable advance. That is one of the reasons why we 
have in the main estimates recently tabled a large item, 
which is a non-cash item, which is merely a regulariza- 
tion of the advances made in the year 1972 to the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission. There is a subse- 
quent appropriation, but it confers no authority to 
spend; it does not transfer any cash; it merely converts 
what has hitherto been an advance into an appropriation 
or a grant. 


is 
Senator Prowse: It provides for a report, but not con- 
trol over the expenditure. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 
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Senator Flynn: The $450 million mentioned in the bill 
was money advanced through warrants issued in October 
and December. If my understanding is correct, these 
amounts were exhausted at about the time we passed the 
bill removing the ceiling. This suggests that since then 
the Minister of Finance has been making other advances 
to the fund, the ceiling being removed, but there is no 
appropriation in these supplementary estimates. Will we 
have some supplementary estimates before the end of the 
year to cover these further advances to the fund? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No. The only appropriation, because 
the commission operates on a calendar rather than on a 
fiscal year basis, will be an appropriation—in this case, 
if I remember correctly, $890 million—in the main estim- 
ates to cover the advances made to the end of the ca- 
lendar year 1972. 


Senator Flynn: Those advances made since the passage 
of the bill removing the ceiling will be included in the 
estimates of 1973-74? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, 1974-75. The advances being made 
in the calendar year 1973, and being made now by the 
Minister of Finance, will be reported, or an appropria- 
tion made to cover them in next year’s estimates, 1974- 
Uy. 


Senator Flynn: In other words, when the bill passed 
in this way—it may not be wrong, but it is a mere ques- 
tion of fact—Parliament would only have to ratify 
ex post facto the advances made by the minister. It is 
true that it may be that there is no other way to settle 
the problem. However, I think the fact remains the same, 
that Parliament will have only to check the advances the 
minister has made for the previous fiscal year and ap- 
propriate the money that has already been spent or ad- 
vanced. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. Under the act we 
empower the commission to make payments, to pay bene- 
fits according to certain criteria. If one wants to change 
the rate of payments the criteria have to be changed, the 
statute has to be changed, and this is the control Parlia- 
ment has, the laying down of criteria. 


Senator Prowse: Unless that 


council. 


is done by order in 


Senator Langlois: Since we are dealing here merely 
with an authority to draw from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, could we not take this money, if this authority is 
exhausted, out of advances? We do not need a special 
item for this in the budget. It is merely an advance 
being made to the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. In other words, it is a drawing authority. We have 
been using the word “fund”. That word was used in the 
other place continually, but it is a misnomer. 


Senator Grosart: It is an account, yes. 
Senator Langlois: It is a drawing authority. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It is a drawing authority, that is 
correct. 


Senator Langlois: These drawings are made under a 
statute, the Unemployment Insurance Act. It is not a 
blank cheque. I listened to what was said in the other 
place, where the word “fund” was used. They also re- 
ferred to a “blank authority.” There is no blank authority. 
There is a statute; these payments are made under a 
statute. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 
Senator Langlois: It is not a blank cheque. 
Senator Flynn: I agree that is the effect of the bill. 


Senator Grosart: But they do not appear under the 
“statutory” category in the estimates. Secondly, it is 
normal to provide for advances in advance in the esti- 
mates. Is that not so? 


Senator Flynn: Generally speaking, yes. 


Senator Grosart: Advances are normally provided for 
in advance. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. MacDonald points out that under 
a number of semi-independent operations CMHC make 
loans of several hundreds of millions of dollars, and the 
funding of these is through a system of advances. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but those advances are normally 
provided for in the main estimates, in advance, very 
often. This is so in the case of the advances to CMHC. 


Mr. MacDonald: If I may say so, over and above the 
amounts in the estimates. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but it sometimes happens— 


Mr. MacDonald: The main advances to the CMHC do 
not appear there. A very small part appears in the 
estimates. 


Senator Flynn: Unless I am very much mistaken, the 
act governing this corporation provides that it can lend 
up to a certain amount. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 
Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 


Senator Flynn: So the authority is there for the minis- 
ter to provide funds up to this amount to CMHC. 


Mr. MacDonald: I believe, senator, there is authority 
which restricts the amount of money that the corporation 
may lend, and at any particular time the corporation is 
lending its own money as well as additional money that 
is provided by way of advances from the Crown; so my 
fundamental point is that they do not appear in the 
estimates. 


Senator Flynn: Some of these can— 


Senator Grosart: I was just starting on that, if I may. 
Can I suggest to you, Mr. Minister, that in the granting 
of supply, it distorts the estimates and distorts the whole 
financial picture of government spending and spending 
intentions. For example, if I understand it correctly, the 
demand on the public purse, to make up the deficit 
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between the private sector input into the account and 
the cost of the benefits, that is to say, the deficit, looks 
to be about $1,344 million. $454 million appears now in 
these supplementaries and therefore they will appear in 
the accounts for the current fiscal year. The $890 mil- 
lion, which applies to exactly the same period, the de- 
mand on the government for $890 million to balance the 
account, will appear in next year’s estimate. I suggest 
that does not make any sense. 


There is a particular reason, because the $454 million 
was under warrant. But why is it not possible to treat 
this in the same way, under the basic principle of supply, 
which is that when an act of Parliament is passed, we say, 
“Here is the act. Here are the terms. Here is what we 
estimate it will cost.”? Why cannot that be done in this 
case? I know it is difficult; I know there are complexities; 
but there are complexities in the whole problem of fore- 
casting. The essence of the thing is that you say to a 
department, ‘““‘What acts do you have to administer? What 
other expenditures do you see? What non-statutory ex- 
penditures do you see? Then forecast the total expendi- 
ture for the year.” This is the only way we can keep con- 
trol of spending. Why cannot this be done here? Why 
could a change not be made whereby the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, in the estimates of Manpower and 
Immigration, would say next year, ‘Here is the act. We 
know what the act is. Here is what we think it will cost.’’? 
Let them do the same as anybody else. Why not? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Probably one reason why this is not 
done is the extreme difficulty in recent years of forecast- 
ing what the costs are likely to be. Part of this arises as 
the consequence of a new act. Part of this difficulty arises 
because of changes in the “mix” of beneficiaries. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Part of this arises in relation to the 
number of people who are unemployed. Again, part arises 
as a consequence of the changes in the participation rate. 
All of these tend to cycle in ways which are extremely 
difficult to forecast; and about all you can be very sure 
of in such a forecast is that it will be wrong. 


Senator Grosart: You might say the same thing, Mr. 
Minister, I suggest, of that $350 million in vote Ll2a. 
Here it has not quite the same complexities, but you do 
have the basic complexity, which is the difficulty of fore- 
casting the level of unemployment. This will certainly 
affect the $350 million, but the department here has said, 
“We think we are going to need $350 million’—under 
conditions which are certainly not forecastable in the 
normal way. Who knows three years from now what 
each province will spend and what will be expected to be 
forgiven. It is hard to forecast; but in the one case you 
follow the basic principle, to this extent at least, saying, 
“This is the forecast for this legislation’”—which is what 
it is, legislation by appropriation act. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Except in this case here we are deal- 
ing with fewer decision-makers than in the case of unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Senator Grosart: It is less complex, I know. Every 
department can argue it is very complex. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There is a specific amount of money 
which we are reasonably certain will be taken up in its 
entirety. The allocation by provinces has been made in 
the item, and the only question really at issue is whether 
there is going to be a third, a third, a third, spent, or a 
third, a sixth and some other fraction. This is a continuing 
program, and by the time we have to put a forecast for 
next year in the estimates, things will be fairly certain. 


Senator Grosart: Which are you referring to now? 
Hon. Mr. Drury: Next year. 

Senator Grosart: The $350 million? 

Hon. Mr. Drury: The $350 million. 


Senator Grosart: Could that not exactly apply to this 
situation here? Could you not say, ““We have now had a 
year’s experience with the act, as amended.’”’? There may 
be some other amendments. 


Senator Prowse: The unemployment insurance. 


Senator Grosarit: Could you not say, “We have had 
some experience’? I am only suggesting that we get 
this into line with the broad principles of the grant of 
supply. We have had a year now and I understand all 
the problems. There have to be problems when the 
forecast is $800 million, which was the forecast. It is. 
going to cost $800 million, as you will recall— 


Hon. Mr. Drury: When you say “forecast”— 
Senator Grosart: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No. The $890 million is the entry 
into the estimate book of— 


Senator Grosart: —a debt of the government. 
Hon. Mr. Drury: An accounting. 


Senator Grosart: I am not talking of the $890 mil- 
lion, but I am talking of the $800 million. The fact that 
a ceiling of $800 million was placed—and we recall the 
conditions, when that act was before Parliament and 
before the committee in the other place. The officials 
came, and naturally the parliamentarians asked why 
$800 million was the figure, and the officials said, “We 
have taken the worst possible case of unemployment 
we. can think of, and we have thrown in another $100 
million.” They said $800 million, so that was a forecast. 
It was a bad forecast, but there were reasons why it 
was so. I know all about it. all about the white paper, 
and the change. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I was going to say that this demon- 
strates the inadvisability. 


Senator Grosart: No, it does not. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: All that attempt at forecasting in this 
field did was to lead to confusion and error. 


Senator Grosart: It led to something else, Mr. Minis- 
Ure, 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: I suggest that an illusory forecast 
is much worse than no forecast at all. 


Senator Grosart: Oh, I would agree. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The $800 million turned out to be 
one of those, so we are perhaps a little hesitant. 


Senator Grosart: But you were saying what it led to, 
Mr. Minister, and you did not add that it led to Parlia- 
ment being required to appropriate the money within 
15 days after it sat. That was a very useful thing there. 


Again, I am just suggesting—as I did to Mr. Andras 
when he was here, and I thought he seemed somewhat 
receptive—that maybe you can get this into line. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: If one could feel that a forecast was 
a reasonable one, I would certainly share your view 
that we should attempt to do it. Our experience to date 
has been that this is most unsatisfactory and only serves 
to provide a foundation of error, if you are planning 
on using the forecast for fiscal planning. 


The government has tried and has had some success 
in forecasting new jobs created, but has been most un- 
successful in computing the demand for new jobs. 


Senator Molgat: Unfortunately, Mr. Thorson is out of 
town, Mr. Chairman, but Mr. Ryan, the Director of the 
Legislation Section, Department of Justice, although not 
directly involved in this bill, will be coming over. 


Senator Flynn: That is all right. In any event, as we 
said before, even if we cannot get someone from Justice, 
that is no reason for— 


Hon. Mr. Drury: —not proceeding with the bill. 


Senator Flynn: —for not proceeding with the bill. Yes, 
I agree with you. It will be a problem for the government 
to resolve eventually. 


Just as a footnote to this proposal, I was looking at the 
“Summary of Estimates for 1972-73”, as it is described in 
this supplementary estimates book. We see that the total 
estimates are $17,829,870,571. I suggest to you that this is 
not right because, in fact, the estimates for 1972-73 should 
be $275 million less, as far as these winter works pro- 
grams are concerned. The estimates for 1972-73 in fact 
should be that amount less, because we are not going to 
spend the $275 million that is applicable for the coming 
two years. Therefore, this is deceiving, I would say, and 
does not show a true picture. I do not know if this is the 
only case in the estimates, but I suggest to you that the 
government should not have any interest in showing a 
bigger figure of estimates for a given year than is the fact, 
unless it sounds better to announce a program of $350 
million. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, Mr. Chairman. This observation is 
quite correct. Indeed, the total figure for our estimates is 
a mixture of appropriation authority and cash expendi- 
ture. 


With respect to next year’s estimates, if one looks at 
those, as I think most people do, in terms of cash outflow, 
next year we are going to have a figure in there of $890 
million—almost half of the increase next year over this 


year—which does not represent cash flow at all. It is 
merely the regularizing of this unemployment insurance 
account. So I agree with you. This is not pure cash; it is 
not pure commitment authority; I suppose it, in a sense, 
just reflects in general orders of magnitude a trend either 
up or down. But as a precise figure of cash flow, no; as a 
precise figure of total commitment authority, no; because 
we get commitment authority in other statutes as well as 
in this Appropriation Act. So, unfortunately, it is not 
precise in gross terms, and to find out what the situation 
is in respect of any specific item you have to turn to the 
particular appropriation. 


Senator Flynn: By the same token, if I am wrong in my 
interpretation of this act, then next year the estimates will 
not show the amount applicable to this winter works pro- 
gram and will be wrong to that extent. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, they should not be, in the sense 
that in respect to this $350 million program there will be 
added into the total the amount to be spent, but not 
voted. Here you have two columns; one is “to be voted” 
and the other is “Statutory”. 


Senator Prowse: And they have to be looked at sepa- 
rately. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes, they have to be looked at sepa- 
rately, and the expenditures under the $350 million pro- 
gram would come under the second of those two columns, 
the “Statutory,” the forgiveness portion. 


Senator Grosart: That, Mr. Minister, is distorted, be- 
cause you make the distinction between budgetary and 
non-budgetary, and very often your non-budgetary is 
statutory. I would suggest to you that there will be a 
further distortion, a very large distortion, in that. Think- 
ing of your term “pure,” the estimates before us for next 
year do not contain a pure statement of the obligations 
that the government will incur; because it may very well 
incur another billion doilars in obligations, assuming the 
pattern of last year in the unemployment insurance fund 
goes on. So what you will actually have is $890 million, 
which was an obligation incurred in the 1972 calendar 
year, a debt incurred—because it is a debt of the govern- 
ment to the account—and this will show as $890 million 
in the 1973-74 estimates and there will be some other 
figure which will be the actual figure of the obligation 
incurred under the statute in the fiscal year 1973-74. So 
you have the whole thing completely distorted. 


Again, I suggest to you that you can at least restore 
some sense of reality by doing it the other way. These 
accounts are really meant to show, surely, the effect of 
statutory obligations and obligations that the government 
believes will arise on a non-statutory basis. This is really 
meant to reflect the obligations. 

I agree with you that there is a mixture of cash flow, 
obligations, advances and commitments. It is a mixture. 
But the Minister of Finance has put out a publication 
called “How Your Tax Dollar is Spent” which seems to 
give the impression that it is much simpler than you 
really think it is. It is something like the income tax 
form in that respect: it is simpler than you really think 
Te, SES 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: As an attempt to simplify the require- 
ments of the law, which are, as we discovered this 
morning, at least debatable, I think probably it is to be 
commended. 


Senator Grosart: I agree. I am all for it. I have com- 
plimented the officials on it before. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: We have been trying to make these 
estimates progressively more and more informative. But 
we are now getting to the point where the book is so 
thick and has so much in it that it almost appalls people. 
We have suffered from the same problem with the public 
accounts which, over the years, have grown and grown 
and have come to contain more and more information, 
and now we have reached the stage where it is almost 
incomprehensible. We tend to be moving this way be- 
cause both in the public accounts and in the estimates 
book one has to be precise. The tax dollar book is writ- 
ten in layman’s language and it is not enforceable in the 
courts; but these are. 


Senator Grosart: I am not criticizing the book. 


Hon, Mr. Drury: I am saying, simply, that it is easier 
to simplify if you are not going to be held to the precise 
wording; but in the case of the estimates we are. I think, 
really, the issue here is as to whether it is better to put 
down a number by way of a forecast which may turn 
out to have no validity at all, or not to put it in there 
amelie 


Senator Grosart: But you will agree that it is an im- 
portant thing for Parliament to know about the estimated 
financial effect of an act that it is asked to pass. Surely, 
it is very important to be told how much the govern- 
ment, at the moment it introduces this bill, thinks it is 
going to cost? That is really the principle behind the 
estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, I suppose what we are really 
saying is that we do not know. 


Senator Grosart: Which is a hell of a way to run a 
railway! 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It is not the most desirable way. 


Senator Flynn: By the way, Mr. Minister, I checked 
the 1973-74 estimates for the Winter Capital Works Fund 
and I did not find any amount included there, either 
statutory or budgetary. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, Mr. Chairman. The reason for 
that is that this program, just as with the changes in 
the Old Age Pension Act, is not reflected in the main 
estimates. This was locked up and went to print before 
the program was initiated. It will have to come in supple- 
mentary estimates. 


Senator Flynn: Probably you will find a solution to 
the problem there, even if it means you only have to 
change the column. 


Senator Prowse: I see that we now have Mr. Ryan 
here. 


The Acting Chairman: Yes, an official from the De- 
partment of Justice has arrived. 


Senator Flynn: I do not know if the question has al- 
ready been indicated to this witness. What I am sug- 
gesting to you, Mr. Ryan, is that this bill is entitled 
“An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year 
ending the 31st March, 1973.” This is repeated in the 
preamble. Then in the marginal note, clause 2 we see 
$1,290,790,402 granted for 1972-73. Then the wording of 
clause 2 says that this sum may be spent from the lst 
day of April, 1972 to the 31st day of March, 1973. My 
suggestion is therefore that the $350 million provided 
at page 6, and which is included in the $1,290 million 
if not entirely spent before March 31, 1973, may not be 
spent afterwards unless we have supplementary esti- 
mates or new legislation and an appropriation of a 
kind. 


Mr. J. W. Ryan, Director, Legislation Section, De- 
partment of Justices Mr. Chairman, I do not know ex- 
actly how I should reply to that. I presume the question 
is as to whether this is proper or not. 


The Acting Chairman: I think the question is: Does 
the wording of the act correspond to the intent of the 
act? Are you committing yourself to something over a 
three-year period, but limiting yourself to what can 
be spent in one year? In other words, are you limiting 
the expenditures to 1973? 


Senator Forsey: Putting it another way: Does the 
statutory authority for this come from clause 2, or is 
the schedule by itself sufficient statutory authority? 


Mr. Ryan: The first question is a little easier to ans- 
wer. The items set out in these bills are set out as part 
of the statute and, in that sense, they are legislative 
and statutory provisions. They are more particular 
than the generality of the introductory words of the 
bill. They are later in time than the provision of clause 
20 of the Financial Administration Act, for instance, 
and we have always considered that they stood on their 
own feet as the latest particular statutory provisions 
and therefore provided for exactly what they said— 
certan sums for that fiscal year, and for subsequent 
fiscal years where subsequent fiscal years are provided 
for. AS you may be aware, a great many provisions 
of appropriation acts do that in one form or another. 
They do it by dates, as in this case, or by saying, “for 
the fiscal year and subsequent fiscal years.” 


Now, in addition to doing this for amounts, they also 
do it for statutory provisions under dollar items—and 
whether that is good or bad is not at issue here. You 
do have statutory amendments to general statutes 
coming out of these appropriation items. We have al- 
ways viewed them on the principle that it was the latest 
particular instruction of the statute to the government. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, it takes precedence 
over the general provisions of the bill? 


Mr. Ryan: Because it is more particular, yes. 
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Senator Flynn: I agree, but the problem is not whe- 
ther this bill as a whole would supersede previous 
legislation, or be an amendment to any piece of legis- 
lation or the Financial Administration Act, as the 
minister has said; but whether there can be a contra- 
diction in the same bill where you have in clause 2 a 
provision which says that this amount is appropriated 
for the present fiscal year, and that is all. I suggest to 
you that you could certainly have said that these items 
could be spent after March 31, 1973, inasmuch as they 
are amounts provided for the Capital Winter Works 
program; but you did not say that. You said only that 
this total amount was to be applied for the public 
service from the Ist day of April 1972 to the 31st day 
of March 1973; and that is all. There is a clear contra- 
diction if the $350 million was intended—and it does 
not show that—to be spent only over a period. Now, I 
know it is only over a period, but suppose you had had 
in mind to spend $350 million in the period until the 
end of March, then you would have proceeded in the 
same way. 


Senator Grosart: You would have no problem. 


Senator Flynn: This may not be fair to the witness. I 
am a lawyer myself and I would not like to give an 
opinion right off the bat regarding a problem like this; I 
think I would ask for time to consider it. We would be 
satisfied to receive that reply addressed to the chairman 
of the committee. 


Senator Langlois: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the 
answer to Senator Flynn’s question is contained in the 
wording of the preamble, where you have a provision for 
a fiscal amount over the total amount provided for one 
year. You have these words: “not otherwise provided for’’. 
We are otherwise providing for this in the schedule of the 
act, and this is to remove the apparent contradiction be- 
tween the schedule and the preamble. 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I suppose honourable senators 
have considered clause 3 of this bill. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, clause 3—and clause 4. 


Senator Flynn: The idea of clause 3, as the witness 
knows very well, is that if you do not spend a certain 
sum of money for the purposes mentioned in the estimates 
you cannot use it for other purposes unless you come back 
with supplementary estimates. In this case you might 
have a $1 item, for instance. That is the difference. 


Mr. Ryan: It also contains the words: “has such opera- 
tion and effect as may be stated or described therein.” So 
we are providing for more than one year. Now, I suggest 
that if the total of the program is exceeded in the fiscal 
year, then it is brought back for further amounts to carry 
out the program in subsequent years; but if the amount is 
sufficient within that timespan, that is the end of it in the 
appropriation. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, if it is sufficient; but the excess 
would have to be provided for in the subsequent fiscal 
years’ estimates. 


Mr. Ryan: It has to be shown there, but not necessarily 
provided for. The amount of money has been set aside and 
earmarked for that purpose. 


Senator Flynn: If the witness says he has nothing else 
to say and he does not want to give us a written opinion, 
I will leave it at that. 


Mr. Ryan: I can provide the chairman of the committee 
with a written opinion. What time today do you want it? 


Senator Flynn: Not today; there is no urgency. 
Mr. Ryan: Then I will give that undertaking. 


Senator Flynn: That is why I said I would like you to 
consider this. It may be remedied by including it in the 
supplementary estimates for the next year. There is no 
problem, but I suggest the act may have been poorly 
drafted. If it was your intention that most of the $350 
million which was to be spent during the next two fiscal 
years could be spent in these two years and not be lim- 
ited by the March 31, 1973 date— 


Mr. Ryan: Without conceding that, you have to realize 
that we are frequently the slaves of precedence, and if a 
form has been used for 20 or 30 years we use the same 
form. But I will undertake to give you a written opinion 
on the matter. 


Senator Flynn: To prove there are some precedents 
and that you should proceed as I suggest, I will give you 
a few examples, and especially one that was in the esti- 
mates of 1958-59 concerning northern administration and 
lands branch. This may be helpful to you. It may be 
purely accidental, mind you. I do this only because it was 
quoted by the Minister of Finance in the other place, and 
I looked it up. 


Senator Langlois: Do you mean that the advent of this 
problem was also accidental? 


Senator Flynn: No, the accident occurred to your party, 
I guess. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the min- 
ister a question regarding the breakdown in the estimates 
between statutory and non-statutory requirements. It has 
been said over and over again that Appropriation Acts 
have the effect of statutes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: They are statutes. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, I should say they have legisla- 
tive as well as appropriative effect in many cases. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, an appropriation is 
legislation, I suggest. 


Senator Grosart: No, let me put it this way. When I say 
“legislative” I use it in the sense of setting up a program. 


The Acting Chairman: You mean, other than an appro- 
priation? 


Senator Grosari: Other than the money aspect. The 
reason I say that is that this committee receives a break- 
down of $1 items described by the officials as having 
legislative effect. They amend legislation. They create 
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new situations. For example, we have two winter works 
programs, one for $60 million in respect of federal em- 
ployment, and the other for $350 million. These are pro- 
grams that go beyond the normal request for appropria- 
tions which are really the essence of the estimates. 


My question is this: When you describe certain esti- 
mates as “statutory,” do you take into account these 
amounts that are required because of appropriation acts 
as well as other kinds of statutes? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes, both these factors are in there 
because, as I said, an appropriation act is itself a statute. 


Senator Grosari: That is right. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: So the distinction in the estimate 
presentation is not between statutory and non-statutory 
but is between those that have sums of money to be 
voted by that act and those for which the authorization 
for payment is contained in some statute. Now, it may be 
a specific statute, for example the Fitness and Amateur 
Sport Act, equalization payments, fiscal arrangements 
or an earlier appropriation act—whatever it may be; 
but in any event, some previous statute, other than this 
particular appropriation act. “To be voted”? means that 
the authority to spend the money comes out of the appro- 
priation act in question. “Statutory”? means some previous 
enactment, whether it be an appropriation act or another 
specific statute. 


Senator Grosari:; I am suggesting that the nomen- 
clature is very obscure, because both are statutory. 
Actually the “to be voted” is statutory under this act, 
if the act is passed. 


Senator Flynn: It becomes statutory. 


Senator Grosart: Yes; they are both in effect, statutory. 
I suggest to you, Mr. Minister, that one of the reasons 
for so much time being taken up now and increasingly 
over supplementary estimates and appropriation acts is 
that parliamentarians are concerned about this method 
of introducing new programs. It might be argued, as it 
has been in this committee, that if these programs were 
placed before Parliament as a non-appropriation act it 
would involve more time in their passage through the 
house. Personally, I do not see anything wrong with 
that, because that is what Parliament is for. But I am 
suggesting to you that if you wish to get your supple- 
mentaries and appropriation acts through quickly, it 
would be very wise, where you can, to delete these 
large program items. That is a gratuitous suggestion. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Why do you think they are 
included? 


Senator Flynn: It is a device in an omnibus bill. 


Senator Grosart: It is a device, and one of its effects, in 
my opinion, is to lessen parliamentary control of supply. 
However, that is neither here nor there at the moment. 

I wonder if I could suggest to Mr. Ryan that, in giving 
this opinion, Mr. Chairman, he relate it to similar de- 
vices, particularly in the appropriation act such as the $1 


items and the “notwithstanding” items, because this re- 
lates very much to this and specifically to the effect of 
this item, L12a in respect to section 20 of the Financial 
Administration Act. In your opinion does it amend or, for 
these purposes, repeal that section of the Financial Ad- 
ministration Act, which provides: 


All estimates of expenditures submitted to Parlia- 
ment shall be for the services coming in course of 
payment during the fiscal year. 


It has been suggested that there is a conflict here, and if 
its effect is to amend or repeal that section, we should be 
aware of it, because this is a very wide use of an ap- 
propriation act. 


The Acting Chairman: Senator Grosart, are you asking 
him to include this? 


Senator Grosari: I am addressing it to you, and asking 
that it be included. Another element in this is the question 
of non-lapsing appropriations. Would you relate all this in 
your opinion, because they are all in the same box, ‘“‘not- 
withstanding” and the $1 items. That is what I refer to as 
legislation, and it is referred to as legislation by the 
Treasury Board. Will you put the whole package together, 
because it seems to me that there is no standard practice 
in the use of these devices. Here, for example, it would 
have made sense to say “‘notwithstanding section 20”. This 
has been used in similar cases. It could even provide that 
“this amends it as far as this.” It would have been much 
simpler had it provided “notwithstanding section 20 of the 
Financial Administration Act.” That might have saved 
two days of argument in the other place. 


The Acting Chairman: Gentlemen, are you ready to 
proceed with clause by clause consideration of the bill? 


Senator Desruisseaux: I move that the bill be reported 
without amendment. 


Senator Flynn: No amendment has been proposed. 


The Acting Chairman: In order to make doubly sure I 
will ask: Shall the bill carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Acting Chairman: Shall the schedule carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Acting Chairman: And the preamble? 

Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Acting Chairman: And the title? 

Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Acting Chairman: Shall I report the bill without 
amendment? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The committee adjourned. 
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*Ex officio Member 


Order of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of March 13, 1973: 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Committee on National Finance 
be authorized to examine and report upon the expen- 
ditures set out in the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 
31st March, 1973. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 
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Minutes of Proceedings 


Thursday, March 22, 1973. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance met this day at 
10.00 a.m. to consider the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
March, 1973. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Everett (Chairman), 
Carter, Croll, Desruisseaux, Laird, Langlois, Manning and 
Phillips. (8) 


Present but not of the Committee: The Honourable 
Senators Laing and Molgat. 


In attendance: Mr. E. Russell Hopkins, Law Clerk and 
Parliamentary counsel. 


WITNESSES: 
From the Treasury Board: 


Mr. A. Kroeger, Deputy Secretary (Program Branch); 


Mr. Robert L. Richardson, Director, Industry and 
Natural Resources Division. 


The senior officials of the Treasury Board undertook to 
furnish answers to several questions on the said Supple- 
mentary Estimates (B) at the earliest possible date. 


It was agreed to print as an Appendix to the Report the 
explanation of one-dollar items contained in the said Sup- 
plementary Estimates. 


It was also agreed that the drafting of the Report be left 
in the hands of the Chairman and presented to the Senate 
at the earliest opportunity. 


At 12.20 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the 
Chairman. 


ATTEST: 
Gérard Lemire, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


Report of the Committee 
and 
Appendix 


Thursday, 22nd March, 1973. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
to which were referred Supplementary Estimates (B) laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1973, has in obedience to the order of reference of Tues- 
day, 13th March, 1973, examined the said Supplementary 
Estimates (B) and reports as follows: 


Witnesses heard by the Committee were Mr. A. Kroeger, 
Deputy Secretary, Programs Branch, Treasury Board, 
and Mr. R. L. Richardson, Director, Industry and Natural 
Resources Division, Treasury Board. These Supplementa- 
ry Estimates total $434,835,454 of which $109,794,020 are 
non-budgetary items, that is to say, loans, investments or 
advances. The total Estimates for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1973 are increased to $18,216,731,025. Of this 
amount $1,717 million were non-budgetary items, leaving 
budgetary expenditures of $16,500 million. This figure 
differs from the figure of $16,300,000,000 which the Minis- 
ter of Finance used for actual budgetary expenditures in 
his recent budget speech. This difference of $200 million is 
accounted for by lapses between estimates and expendi- 
tures and is in accord with the rate of lapse in recent 
years of between 13 to 2%. 


The Committee examined various items contained in 
these Supplementary Estimates and received answers to 
their questions from the Treasury Board officials. In the 
case of six items, answers were not immediately available 
and the Treasury Board officials agreed to provide 
material as soon as possible. The questions for which 
answers are to be supplied are as follows: 


1. Industry, Trade and Commerce—Vote IDG o— 


What are the terms of the loan of $14,400,000 to Cana- 
dair Ltd. for the financing of water bomber aircraft? 


2. Public Works—Vote L30b— 


To whom is the loan covering the construction of an oil 
refinery terminal wharf at Come-By-Chance, New- 
foundland, made and who is responsible for its 
repayment? 


3. Industry, Trade and Commerce—Vote 1B— 


Under Appropriation Act No. 1, 1968, insurance under 
the Adjustment Assistance Program could be provided 
“to manufacturers”. In these Supplementary Estimates 
the assistance is provided to “a person engaged or about 
to engage in a manufacturing enterprise in Canada”. 
What is the reason for the change in terminology? 


4. What was the cost of NORAD for each of the fiscal 
years ending March 31, 1972 and March 31, 1973? 


5. In the matter of dredging and the construction of 
wharves, what is the division of responsibility between 
the Department of Public Works, the Ministry of Trans- 
port and the Department of Environment? 


6. National Health and Welfare—Vote L16b— 


In the Appropriation Act of 1966, this item was a budge- 
tary appropriation and in these Supplementary Esti- 
mates is referred to as a loan. When and why was the 
change made? 


The Committee examined the relationship of Polymer 
Corporation, the Canada Development Corporation and 
the Government and discussed with the Law Clerk and 
Parliamentary Counsel and the witnesses how the Canada 
Development Corporation is required to report its finan- 
cial results. It appears that the Canada Development Cor- 
poration is not a Crown Corporation and therefore its 
financial reports are not required to be made to Parlia- 
ment by either the Financial Administration Act or the 
Canada Development Corporation Act. As the govern- 
ment is presently the sole shareholder in the Canada 
Development Corporation, your Committee recommends 
that the Minister responsible table its financial statements 
annually. 


The Committee examined several programs that involve 
Parliament giving authority to the Treasury Board to 
expend certain amounts on terms and conditions 
approved by the Treasury Board. For example, the loan 
to Canadair Ltd. for the financing of water bomber air- 
craft is made in accordance with terms and conditions 
approved by the Treasury Board. The committee wished 
to know what control Parliament maintains over the 
manner in which these expenditures are made by Trea- 
sury Board. The Committee was informed by the Law 
Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel and the witnesses that 
there is no provision under the Financial Administration 
Act for a report to be made to Parliament on the manner 
in which previously approved appropriations are spent 
where the Treasury Board is given control over the terms 
and conditions of the expenditure. Such matters may be 
examined by specific questions arising out of Committee 
hearings. 


The witnesses filed an explanation of the $1 items con- 
tained in these Supplementary Estimates (B). This is a 
vote category discussed in previous committee reports 
and for which a description and explanation is now regu- 
larly provided by the Treasury Board to the Committee. 
This is appended hereto. The $1 items included in these 
Estimates have been grouped in the attached schedules 
according to purpose. 


A. One Dollar items authorizing the deletion of debts due 
the Crown—four items. 


B. One Dollar items for grants—five items. 


C. One Dollar items authorizing transfers from one vote 
to another—eight items (includes one item for Veter- 
ans Affairs vote 20b which is also listed in Schedule 
B). 


D. One Dollar items which authorize amendments to pre- 
vious appropriation acts—thirteen items (includes one 
item for National Revenue—Customs and Excise Vote 
lb which is also listed in Schedule A). 


E. One Dollar items which amend existing legislation 
other than appropriation acts—two items. 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. D. Everett, 
Chairman. 
APPENDIX 
EXPLANATION OF ONE DOLLAR ITEMS 
IN 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B) 1972-73 
SUMMARY 


The one dollar items included in these Estimates have 
been grouped in the attached schedules according to 
purpose. 


A. One Dollar items authorizing the deletion of debts due 
the Crown—four items. 


B. One Dollar items for grants—five items. 


C. One Dollar items authorizing transfers from one vote 
to another—eight items (includes one item for Veter- 
ans Affairs vote 20b which is also listed in Schedule 
B). 


D. One Dollar items which authorize amendments to pre- 
vious appropriation acts—thirteen items (includes one 
item for National Revenue—Customs and Excise Vote 
1b which is also listed in Schedule A). 


E. One Dollar items which amend existing legislation 
other than appropriation acts—two items. 


SCHEDULE A 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS AUTHORIZING THE 
DELETION OF DEBTS DUE THE CROWN—FOUR 
ITEMS 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 
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Vote 5b—Authority is requested to delete certain 
accounts amounting to an aggregate of $109,210.52. 


Explanation—It is proposed to write-off some eight 
debts each of which is in excess of $5,000 which were 
incurred by the Department in its Indian and Eskimo 
Affairs Program. The Department is unable to recov- 
er these accounts. The write-off of these debts has 
been approved by the Standing Interdepartmental 
Committee on Uncollectable Debts due the Crown. 


NATIONAL REVENUE—CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 


Vote 1b—(This item is also included under Schedule 
D)—Authority is requested to delete certain debts due 
and claims by Her Majesty amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $2,403,445.80. 


Explanation—It is proposed to delete some 93 items 
each of which are in excess of $5,000. These items 
consist of tax, duty, penalty and related charges 
which cannot be collected because the debtors are 
either bankrupt, out of business, residing outside of 
Canada or further collection expense is not justified. 
These accounts have been examined and approved by 
the Standing Interdepartmental Committee on Uncol- 
lectable Debts due the Crown. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Vote 5b—Authority is requested to delete certain debts 
due amounting to $14,905.19. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to write-off the 
accounts of two debtors who have died leaving no 
known estate. The write-off of these accounts has 
been approved by the Standing Interdepartmental 
Committee on Uncollectable Debts due the Crown. 


Vote 45b—Authority is requested to delete certain debts 
due and claims by Her Majesty amounting to 
$11,218.35. 


Explanation—It is proposed to write-off the account of a 
debtor who has died leaving no known estate. The 
write-off of this account has been approved by the 

_ Standing Interdepartmental Committee on Uncollect- 
able Debts due the Crown. 


SCHEDULE B 
ONE DOLLAR ITEMS FOR GRANTS—FIVE ITEMS 
CONSUMER AND CORPORATE AFFAIRS 


Vote 5b—To authorize grants totalling $25,000. 


March 22, 1973 


Explanation—The following grants to Consumer Organ- 


izations were made in 1972-73 under authority con- 
tained in Main Estimates: 


(1) Consumer Association of Canada $150,000; (2) 
L’'Institut de Promotion des Intéréts du Consomma- 
teur (IPIC, $5,000; (3) University of Guelph $2,000; 
Total $157,000. 


This SupplementAry Estimate requests authority to 
make an additional grant of $25,000 to Les Associa- 
tions Coopératives d’Economie Familiale (ACEF). 


Details of these grants follow. 
$150,000—Consumer Association of Canada 


The Consumers’ Association of Canada is the only 
national consumer organization. Its programs supple- 
ment the role of the Department in providing consum- 
er information and resolving consumer problems. The 
Association plays an important advocacy role to 
inform governments at all levels of consumer prob- 
lems and to comment on government policy. 


At the present time, the activities of the Consumers’ 
Association of Canada are diffused over a number of 
areas, including consumer education, environmental 
issues and comparative testing. It has provincial chap- 
ters in all provinces except Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 
but local chapters in Moncton, Halifax and Charlotte- 
town. Funds are allocated to these chapters on a fixed 
amount per type of member. Total membership 
across Canada is now 110,000. 


The grant paid by Consumer and Corporate Affairs in 
1970-71 was $50,000, in 1971-72 was $100,000 and in 
1972-73 is $150,000. 


$5,000—L’Institut du Promotion des Intéréts du Con- 
summateur (IPIC) 


L’Institut du Promotion des Intéréts du Consumma- 
teur (IPIC) is a Quebec based non-profit French lan- 
guage consumer organization established in 1969 
through joint sponsorship of La Fédération des Maga- 
sins Co-op and L’Association Coopérative Féminine 
du Québec. 


Its prime interest is to inform, educate, protect and 
counsel Quebec consumers in the food field through 
the establishment of information kiosks and experi- 
mental kitchens in COOPRIX and COOP stores, and 
the publication of the monthly magazine “Le Réveil 
du Consommateur”. Consumer counselling services 
are available in some stores. Laboratory analysis of 
food products to detect misrepresentations and eco- 
nomic fraud is undertaken and the results made 
public. 
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The consumer cooperative movement in Quebec, 
which is represented by IPIC, is quite active and 
aggressive. The Publication “Le Réveil du Consom- 
mateur” is innovative, informative and interesting. Its 
underlying philosophy is aimed at providing the con- 
sumer with all the facts, and prodding both the pri- 
vate and public sectors of the economy into taking 
action on consumer problems. 


No prior grants were given by Consumer and Corpo- 
rate Affairs. 


$2,000—University of Guelph 


“The Consumer Interest” is a unique Canadian news- 
letter for professionals in government, business and 
education working in the field of consumer education 
and information. It reports on federal and provincial 
consumer protection activities and includes book 
reviews, lists of publications, resource kits and other 
information of interest to those involved in consumer 
education. Articles on pertinent topics such as con- 
sumer credit also appear in the publications. During 
the past year changes in content have been made to 
meet the needs of secondary school teachers. A recent 
survey of subscribers initiated by the Department 
indicated that the newsletter was performing an effec- 
tive role. 


The newsletter is available for an annual subscription 
fee of $5.00. However, subscription revenue covers 
only 35 per cent of the costs. The remainder of the 
approximately $6,000 annual budget is met through 
small grants from provincial and federal govern- 
ments, and private organizations such as the Vanier 
Institute. The ultimate goal is to make it self-support- 
ing. An active subscription campaign is being con- 
ducted to reach this goal but the narrow market for 
the publication will require considerable time to reach 
this goal. Since January, 1971 the number of subscrip- 
tions has increased from 139 to 414. 


The grant paid by Consumer and Corporate Affairs in 
1971-72 was $1,000 and in 1972-73 is $2,000. 


$25,000—The Associations Coopératives d’Economie 
Familiale (ACEF) 


The Associations Coopératives d’Economie Familiale 
(ACEF) is a federation of independent consumer edu- 
cation, protection and counselling organizations with 
headquarters in Montreal and nine separate ACEFs 
throughout the Province of Quebec. 


The organization has been successful in meeting its 
objectives of informing the consumer and resolving 
individual consumer problems, particularly those of 


the lower income, disadvantaged and less well-educat- 
ed person. 


ACEF has a 1972-73 budget of $504,000 and forecasted 
revenue of $329,999 from member organizations and 
other sources leaving a deficit of $175,000 which is 
similar to the 1971-72 deficit. ACEF requested a grant 
of $53,000 from the Federal Government and $120,000 
from the Province of Quebec. To date the Province of 
Quebec has provided a grant of $25,000. 


Other sources of revenue for individual ACEF organi- 
zations in past years have included service contracts 
with the Company of Young Canadians, grants under 
the ‘‘Local Initiatives Program’, and contributions 
from local charitable organizations. Under the feder- 
ally sponsored Local Initiatives Program in 1972 
approximately $149,000 was provided to various 
ACEFS for spcial projects such as day care centres, 
and social development studies. 


The grant paid by Consumer and Corporate Affairs in 
1970-71 was $50,000, in 1971-72 was $25,000 and in 
1972-73 will be $125,000. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS—CANADIAN INTERNATION- 
AL DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


Vote 30b—To authorize grants totalling $1,669,922. 


Explanation—The additional funds will be used to pro- 
vide for the following grants to International Organi- 
zations for Multilateral Assistance programs: 


(1) International University Exchange Fund—$50,000. 
(2) International Planned Parenthood Federation— 
$249,922. 


(3) Food and Agricultural Organization, Freedom and 
Hunger/Action for Development Special Program— 
$150,000. 

(4) Commonwealth Fund for Technical Cooperation— 
$220,000. 


(5) An increase is requested of $1,000,000 in the 
amount of International Emergency Relief to meet 
high priority Vietnamese relief and refugee needs— 
$1,000,000. 


Source of Funds—Vote 30—Funds originally provided 
for other CIDA programs are available and can be 
used to provide for the payment of these grants. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Vote 40b—To authorize a grant of $100,000. 


Explanation—An additional $100,000 is requested to 
assist in the development of provincial, municipal and 
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voluntary family planning services and for specific 
projects in this area. A sum of $1,050,000 was original- 
ly provided for this type of assistance in the current 
fiscal year. 


Source of Funds—Vote 40—Funds originally provided 
for contributions to the provinces for Guaranteed 
Income Experimental projects are available for the 
payment of this grant. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
Vote 10b—To authorize a grant of $77,000. 


Explanation—It is proposed to provide a grant to the 
City of Whitehorse to finance the cost of additional 
equipment required to maintain areas handed over to 
the City by the Government of Canada. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10—Funds originally provided 
under this vote are available due to additional reve- 
nues being received which were not forecast. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Vote 20b—(This item is also included under Schedule 
C)—To authorize the payment of grants totalling 
$400,000. 


Explanation—This additional sum is required to pro- 
vide for the payment of the following grants: 


(1) Additional funds are required as the result of 
increased numbers qualifying for assistance under 
the Assistance Fund Regulations—$350,000. 


(2) Additional funds are required for Hospital Insur- 
ance Compensation to meet the cost of payments 
($2.00 per month) to elegible War Veterans Allow- 
ance recipients in provinces where hospitalization 
premiums are not levied—$50,000. 


Source of Funds—Vote 15—Funds are available as the 
result of the hospitalization and medicare premiums 
of War Veterans Allowance recipients over age 65 now 
being paid by the Province of Ontario. 


SCHEDULE C 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS AUTHORIZING TRANSFERS 
FROM ONE VOTE TO ANOTHER—EIGHT ITEMS 
(INCLUDES ONE ITEM FOR VETERANS AFFAIRS 
VOTE 20b WHICH IS ALSO LISTED IN SCHEDULE B.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Vote 5b5—Amount of Transfer to this Vote $669,999. 
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Purpose—This additional amount will be used to pro- 
vide for: 


(1) The purchase and installation of equipment in the 
new Communication Centre in London, England— 
$260,000. 


(2) The purchase of furniture and equipment required 
at the various posts abroad due to the posting of 
additional program officers and support staff and the 
effect of the new policy whereby the Crown rather 
than the employee leases or purchases accommoda- 
tion—$410,000. 


Source of Funds—Vote 1 ($340,000) and Vote 20 ($329,- 
999)—Funds are available in Vote 1 due to over- 
estimating by the Department of the cost of adminis- 
tration and operating expenses related to additional 
support services for new postings abroad in 1972. 


Funds are available within Vote 20 due to the cancel- 
lation of the U.S.A. plans for a World Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1976. 


JUSTICE 


Vote 5b5>—Amount of transfer to this vote $89,499. 


Purpose—This additional sum will be used to cover the 
cost of service contracts in the area of research and 
for research texts and papers in connection with the 
study and review on a continuing basis of the statutes 
and other laws comprising the laws of Canada. 


Source of Funds—Vote 1 ($89,499)—Funds are available 
from salary and associated costs due to a delay in the 
hiring of staff. 


Vote 10b—Amount of transfer to this vote $85,999. 


Purpose—These funds will be used to provide for the 
additional cost of the independent tribunal for the 
disposition of disputes between taxpayers and the 
Minister of National Revenue. 


Source of Funds—Vote 1 (85,999)—Funds are available 
from salary and associated costs due to a delay in the 
hiring of staff. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Vote 35b—Amount of transfer to this vote $300,000. 


Purpose—This additional amount is required to cover 
the cost of maintenance of certain portions of the 
Northwest Highway System in accordance with an 
agreement between the Department and the Commis- 
sioner of the Yukon Territories. 
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Source of Funds—Vote 40 ($300,000) —Funds are avail- 
able due to slippage in certain capital projects. 


TRANSPORT 


Vote 40b—Amount of transfer to this vote $4,999,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount is required to meet 
increased ferry deficits. The additional costs are due 
mainly to additional tonnages carried from the main- 
land to Newfoundland, cost of repairing ice damage to 
coastal vessels and other costs associated with 
increased passenger traffic. 


Source of Funds—Vote 70 ($4,999,999)—The annual 
operating deficit for the Canadian National Railway 
System will be less than was originally estimated due 
to the receipt of subsidy payments under the Railways 
Act. 


—ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Vote 130b—Amount of transfer to this vote $349,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount will be used to cover 
the cost of completing a number of projects under the 
1971-72 Federal Labour Intensive Projects program 
undertaken on the Lachine Canal and the Cornwall 
Canal. 


Source of Funds—Vote 120 ($349,999)—Funds are avail- 
able from the sum provided for the Welland Canal 
operating deficit. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Vote 1b—Amount of the transfer to this vote $449,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount will be used mainly to 
provide for the cost of salaries and other expenses 
associated with cost of the annual escalation of Veter- 
ans’ pensions and allowances as provided under 
recently approved legislation. 


Source of Funds—Vote 45 ($449,999)—Funds are avail- 
able as a result of unforeseen recoverables from the 
Province of Ontario. 


Vote 20b—(This item is also included under Schedule 
B)—Amount of the transfer to this vote $399,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount is required to provide 
for the payment of the following grants: 


(1) Additional funds are required as the result of 
increased numbers qualifying for assistance under 
the Assistance Fund Regulations—$350,000. 
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(2) Additional funds are required for Hospital Insur- 
ance Compensation to meet the cost of payments 
($2.00 per month) to eligible War Veterans Allowance 
recipients in provinces where hospitalization premi- 
ums are not levied—$50,000. 


Source of Funds—Vote 15 ($399,999)—Funds are avail- 
able as the result of the hospitalization and medicare 
premiums of War Veterans Allowance recipients over 
age 65 now being paid by the Province of Ontario. 


SCHEDULE D 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AUTHORIZE 
AMENDMENTS TO PREVIOUS APPROPRIATION 
ACTS—THIRTEEN ITEMS (INCLUDES ONE ITEM 

FOR NATIONAL REVENUE—CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 
VOTE 1b WHICH IS ALSO LISTED IN SCHEDULE A.) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Vote L6b—To authorize an extension and revision to the 
original vote wording so as to update the authoriza- 
tion for the services presently available from the Gov- 
ernment Telecommunications Agency. 


Explanation—This extension in authorization is pro- 
posed in order that the various telecommunication’s 
services which are now provided by the Government 
Telecommunications Agency may be provided when 
requested by customer departments. The Agency’s 
objectives and activity structure was updated in the 
1973-74 Main Estimates and this revision brings the 
vote wording into agreement with the services now 
offered. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Vote 1b—To authorize an extension to the vote wording 
so as to permit the write-off of an outstanding loan. 


Explanation—This extension in authorization is request- 
ed in order that the Working Capital Advance 
Account may be reimbursed for the unpaid and uncol- 
lectible balance of a posting loan to a former External 
Affairs employee. 


FINANCE 


Vote L11b—To authorize an extension to the vote word- 
ing so as to extend the date for inclusion of eligible 
costs for forgiveness purposes and to redefine the 
amount to be capitalized. 


Explanation—This is requested to not only authorize an 
extension to July 1, 1972 of the deadline for the inclu- 
sion of costs eligible for forgiveness purposes but also 
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to authorize in subsequent fiscal years the inclusion of 
accrued interest when consolidating loans for capitali- 
zation purposes. 


INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Vote 1b—To authorize an extension to the vote wording 
so as to not only reimburse the amount of an out- 
standing department loan but also to extend the 
assistance available under the General Adjustment 
Assistance Program. 


Explanation—The proposed revision to the vote word- 
ing is requested to provide for: 


(1) The write-off of a loan provided for the purchase 
of equipment to assist a Canadian defence industry 
with plant modernization in the amount of $102,712.50 
due to the termination of a contract by default. 


(2) An extension of the assistance provided under the 
General Adjustment Assistance Program so as to pro- 
vide insurance or guarantees to all firms in manufac- 
turing industries and to those in service industries 
which significantly affect international costs of manu- 
facturing industries, when these firms require finan- 
cial assistance to enable them to establish or restruc- 
ture operations in order to take advantage of new 
opportunities or to improve their international com- 
petitive position or when service industries by restruc- 
turing improve the ability of manufacturers in inter- 
national trade competition. 


Vote 10b—To authorize an extension to the vote word- 
ing so as to enable the Minister to provide guarantees 
and insurance to Canadian companies and organiza- 
tions for approved projects undertaken to promote 
Canadian agricultural products other than grains and 
oilseeds. 


Explanation—This authority is requested so that the 
Minister may provide guarantees and insurance on 
contingent contributions to Canadian companies and 
organizations in respect to approved projects under- 
taken to promote the expansion of the total market 
for Canadian agricultural products other than grains 
and oilseeds. The present vote wording does not con- 
‘stitute authority for projects involving the Crown in 
contingent liabilities outside the current fiscal year. 
These liabilities would result from agreements 
entered into with firms to reimburse them if there 
were a default in the repayment of loans made by the 
firms in support of selected projects. 


It is also proposed to establish a statutory limit of 
$1,200,000 for guarantees and insurance on these 
contributions. 
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INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE—Concluded MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 


Vote L17b—Authority is requested to extend the pur- Vote 10b—To authorize an extension to the vote word- 


poses of the vote wording so as to enable additional 
manufacturers to receive direct loans under the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Assistance Program. 


Explanation—The direct loan portion of this program 
was established in 1968 to assist manufacturers in 
Canada who have been seriously injured or threat- 
ened with serious injuries as a result of increased 
imports attributable to the Kennedy Round tariff 
reductions. Subsequent amendments extended the 
direct loan portion to manufacturers of textile or 
clothing goods who were injured or threatened with 
injury as result of imported goods and manufacturers 
injured by the imposition of a temporary surtax by a 
country other than Canada. The current revision 
extends direct loans to any person of manufacturer 
engaged in a manufacturing enterprise in Canada 
who in the opinion of the General Adjustment Assist- 
ance Board, requires such loan in order to adapt 
efficiently to competition from goods imported at 
such prices, in such quantities or under such condi- 
tions as to cause serious injury or to be threatened 
with serious injury and who is unable to obtain sufffi- 
cient financing on reasonable terms from other 
sources. 


Vote 30b—To authorize an extension to the vote word- 


ing so as to enable the Minister to provide guarantees 
and insurance to Canadian companies and organiza- 
tions for approved projects undertaken to promote 
Canadian grains and oilseeds. 


Explanation—This authority is requested so that the 
Minister may provide guarantees and insurance on 
contingent contributions to Canadian companies and 
organizations in respect to approved projects under- 
taken to promote the expansion of the market for 
Canadian grains and oilseeds. The present vote word- 
ing does not constitute authority for projects involv- 
ing the Crown in contingent liabilities outside the 
current fiscal year. These liabilities would result from 
agreements entered into with firms to reimburse them 
if there were a default in the repayment of loans made 
by the firms in support of selected projects to expand 
the effected market for Canadian grains and oilseeds. 

It is also proposed to establish a statutory limit of 
$2,000,000 for guarantees and insurance on these 
contributions. 
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ing so as to permit the payment of travelling allow- 
ances to certain Manpower clients. 


Explanation—This extension in authorization is pro- 


posed so that travelling allowances may be paid to 
Manpower clients who require special diagnostic 
counselling not otherwise available at their local Man- 
power Centre. These travelling allowances will be 
paid as part of the recently expressed intention by the 
Department to extend a special range of manpower 
services to unemployed workers, who, for one reason 
or another, have experienced a significant difficulty 
in either entering or sustaining themselves in the 
labour market. Since such diagnostic services are gen- 
erally in short supply, it will be necessary in many 
instances to send clients from one centre to another. 
The present Manpower Mobility Regulations do not 
provide for paying allowances under such circum- 
stances. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Vote L16b—Authority is requested to repeal the authori- 


zation establishing the Health Insurance Supplemen- 
tary Account and to replace it with a new Fund and to 
extend the benefits available under this Fund. 


Explanation—The present Hospital Insurance Supple- 


mentary Account was established in 1966. It provides 
for payment in respect of the cost of insured services 
incurred by persons who, through no fault of their 
own, ceased to be eligible for insured services under 
the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act. 
An agreement has now been reached with the prov- 
inces to extend these provisions to cover medical serv- 
ices effective July 1, 1972. The revised vote wording is 
necessary to provide for this and to create the new 
Health Insurance Supplementary Fund. The balance 
of the existing account will be transferred to the new 
integrated Fund. The Fund will be sustained through 
matching contributions by the provinces and the Fed- 
eral Government on the same basis as the previous 
account. 


Vote 45b—To authorize an increase of $475,000 in the 


statutory aggregate amount of payments that can be 
made under the Fitness and Amateur Sport Act. 


Explanation—This increase in the statutory ceiling is 


needed to permit additional payments to be made in 
support of projects relative to native groups—Indians 
and Eskimos ($300,000) and for certain recreational 
projects ($175,000). 
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NATIONAL REVENUE—CUSTOMS AND EXCISE SCHEDULE E 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AMEND EXISTING 
LEGISLATION OTHER THAN APPROPRIATION 
ACTS—TWO ITEMS 


Vote 1b—(this item is also included under Schedule A)— 
To authorize through an exension to the vote wording, 
the reimbursement of the Customs and Excise Work- 
ing Capital Advance Account for the value of obsolete 


and surplus material. SEINE 


Vote L16b—Authority is requested for the deletion of 
the words “Polymer Corporation Limited” from the 
schedules of the Crown Corporations Act and the 
Financial Administration Act. 


Explanation—This authorization is required to reim- 
burse the Working Capital Advance Account estab- 
lished in 1954 for some $28,132.18 of stores which have 
become obsolete. 

Explanation—It is requested that the title “Polymer 


Corporation Limited” be deleted as of July 31, 1972 
form the Schedule of Crown Corporations (Provincial 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


Vote 1b—To authorize an extension to the vote wording 


so as to permit the reimbursement of an Advance 
Account for stores which are obsolete and to termi- 
nate the Account. 


Explanation—This extension to the vote wording is 
required to authorize the reimbursement of the Mari- 
time Marshland Rehabilitation Administration Stores 
Working Capital Advance Account for $4,560.00 of 
stores which are obsolete, unserviceable or lost, and to 
transfer the balance of the assets of the Advance 
Account to the Council of Maritime Premiers, thus 
terminating the Account. 


TREASURY BOARD 


Vote 20b—To authorize an extension to the vote word- 
ing so as to permit the transfer and the inclusion 
under the Locally-Engaged (Non-Contributory) Pen- 
sion Regulations of an annuity paid to a retired 
employee. 


Explanation—This extension in authorization is pro- 
posed in order to permit the transfer and the inclusion 
of an annuity, paid to a retired employee, under the 
Locally-Engaged (Non-Contributory) Pension Regula- 
tions. The payment of this annuity was originally 
authorized under an Appropriation Act. This transfer 
will entitle the recipient to a re-assessment of benefits 
due to the steady decline in exchange rates between 
the Jamaican and Canadian dollars. This will com- 
plete the transfer of all annuities of this type which 
are now being paid to former locally-engaged 
employees. 


Taxes and Fees) Act and from Schedule D to the 
Financial Administration Act since this Corporation 
has now been purchased by the Canadian Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Vote 11b—Authority is requested to enable the Crown to 


idemnify its representatives elected to the Board of 
Directors of any company in cases where the federal 
government wants to protect its interest in the 
company. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to indemnify those 


persons who are elected, as representatives of the 
Crown, to the Board of Directors of certain compa- 
nies to which the Government of Canada has either 
provided loans or has purchased shares and in which 
the Crown wishes to maintain an interest. It is pro- 
posed that this indemnity also cover other than gov- 
ernment employees as long as they are the Crown’s 
representatives. This authority will provide protection 
against all costs, charges and expenses incurred 
except those occasioned by the representative’s own 
wilful neglect or default. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 


Evidence 


Ottawa, Thursday, March 22, 1973 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
to which was referred the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1973, met this day at 10 a.m. 


Senator Douglas D. Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honorable senators, we will proceed to 
consideration of supplementary estimates (B) for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1973. We have with us today: 
Mr. A. Kroeger, Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, 
Treasury Board Secretariat; and Mr. R. L. Richardson, 
Director, Industry and Natural Resources Division, trea- 
sury Board Secretariat. 


You have before you, honourable senators, an explana- 
tion of the $1 items in the supplementary estimates, and 
you also have a copy of supplementary estimates (B). Mr. 
Kroeger tells me he has some remarks to make before we 
begin consideration of the estimates themselves. Is that 
agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Phillips: Is the minister, Mr. Drury, going to be 
present? 


The Chairman: No, the minister is not going to be 
present. I did not invite him to be present. 


Senator Phillips: You did not? 
The Chairman: No, I did not. 
Senator Phillips: Isn’t that rather unusual? 


The Chairman: Under the circumstances, I do not think it 
is. However, I am in the hands of the committee, and if the 
committee wants me to invite the minister, I shall do so. It 
has been my experience in the particular situation of 
dealing with supplementary estimates that we actually get 
more of what we want through the officials than through 
the minister himself. It has been my practice in the past to 
invite the minister to attend, when dealing with the esti- 
mates, but not when dealing with supplementary esti- 
mates unless there is a particular issue involved. In the 
last supplementary estimates, supplementary estimates 
(A), there was such an issue. I was requested to invite the 
minister and did so, although I was not here myself as 
chairman, and the deputy chairman chaired the meeting. 
In this case I have not invited the minister, but if there 
was a specific request, I would do so. 


Senator Phillips: Well, it is somewhat late for this meet- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, but may I strongly recommend that in 


the future the minister be invited? I say this because I had 
intended to beging my questioning this morning on mat- 
ters of policy, and I do not feel it would be fair to involve 
public servants in matters of policy for which only the 
ministers can answer. I am not being critical of you this 
morning, Mr. Chairman, because I did not give you 
advance notice, and I shall forgive you on this occasion. 


The Chairman: That is very kind of you, Senator Phillips, 
and I certainly will give it every consideration. I might say 
that I do not think that either Mr. Kroeger or Mr. Richard- 
son is beyond being asked questions of policy. So I hope 
that if you have policy questions you will ask them, and 
we will see how it goes from there. 


Senator Phillips: Well, I shall give it a try, with certain 
restrictions, because I do not wish to try to embarrass 
them. 


The Chairman: You never do, senator. Mr. Kroeger. 


Mr. A. Kroeger, Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, Treasury 
Board Secretariat: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
have a few brief remarks—not any formal statement— 
that I might make to introduce the discussion this 
morning. 


The final supplementary estimates for the fiscal year 
provide a last opportunity to seek authority through an 
appropriation act to effect a number of changes which 
tend largely to be of a housekeeping character. You will 
find in your book a number of examples of this, such as 
the annual reckoning of the operating loss of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Board, the loss on the Barley Pool 
account, certain adjustments to meet higher costs that 
have been encountered in the fiscal year, some items for 
the deletion of debts and some items for the recoupment 
of temporary allotments for interim financing from the 
Treasury Board Contingency Fund. 


There are also in this set of supplementary estimates a 
number of revisions, that are printed for information 
purposes, to the forecasts that were made of various 
statutory expenditures which appeared in the main esti- 
mates for 1972-1973. In addition to this, however, there are 
certain new government measures such as the $8 million 
grant to establish Heritage Canada, and others, no doubt, 
that will attract the attention of the committee. 


This final set of estimates for the current fiscal year 
brings the total estimates for budgetary expenditures to 
$16.548 billion. Now, there is always a shortfall or a lapse 
between the estimate and the actual expenditures. The 
figure of $16.548 billion that I quoted a moment ago is an 
appropriations figure. I mentioned the point about the 
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lapse—it generally amounts to 1.5 per cent to 2 per cent— 
to explain what might appear to be a discrepancy between 
the various estimates that have been tabled, which show a 
total appropriation of $16.548 billion, and the figure of 
$16.300 billion which was used by the Minister of Finance 
in his forecast of actual budgetary expenditures for the 
current year. The difference between these two figures is 
exactly 1.5 per cent, which is the normal lapse in a fiscal 
year. 


The Chairman: Could you give us more details with 
regard to that lapse? 


Mr. Kroeger: Yes, I could speak to that in reply to any 
particular questions that the committee may have, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: All right, that is fine. 


Mr. Kroeger: It is a little difficult to formulate a general 
rule about lapses. They can occur for a variety of reasons, 
relating to a miscalculation of one kind or other of the 
amount of money which is required. You may have a 
labour strike, problems encountered in construction, 
recruitment of staff—all of these things can give rise toa 
shortfall between the estimates and expenditures. I will be 
happy to elaborate on that later. 


With regard to the non-budgetary side of the picture, the 
total for loans, investments and advances has been $1.717 
billion. The current year net cash flow on that amount, 
plus amounts through means other than appropriation 
acts, will raise the figure to the $2 billion in net cash 
requirements which appeared in the 1972-1973 fiscal 
framework mentioned in the budget speech. 


Mr. Chairman, you have mentioned the material we 
have distributed, as is customary, concerning $1 items. I 
might summarize the contents of that document for the 
committee. The estimates, as originally printed, contained 
thirty-two $1 items. These can be grouped in five catego- 
ries. The first is $1 items for the deletion of debts owed to 
the Crown, of which there are four in these estimates. The 
second is $1 items authorizing grants, of which there are 
five in these estimates. The third is $1 items authorizing 
transfers from one vote to another, of which there are 
eight in these estimates. I might say that this is a typical 
end-of-the-fiscal-year phenomenon, where a department 
will find, as it runs towards the end of the fiscal year, that 
it has too little money in one vote where it has underesti- 
mated its requirements, and more than it needs in another 
vote; and you can effect a transfer from one vote to 
another by what we call a $1 item. The fourth category of 
$1 items concerns those which authorize amendments to 
previous appropriation acts, and there are 13 of those in 
these estimates. Finally, there are $1 items that amend 
existing legislation, other than appropriation acts, and the 
estimates as printed contain two such items. 


Members of the committee will no doubt be aware that 
one of the items in question was not approved by the 
House committee. 


I think that will suffice for purposes of opening 
remarks, Mr. Chairman. My colleague Mr. Richardson 
and I will be glad to answer questions to the best of our 
ability. 
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I might simply add that in the Treasury Board 
Secretariat we are responsible for review and compilation 
of the estimates, both main and supplementaries. There- 
fore, we should be able to explain what the various items 
in the final supplementary estimates represent. 


We also have some knowledge of the various programs 
and we will endeavour to answer questions about them. 
However, where the committee wishes to have informa- 
tion of a fairly detailed nature we will be glad to seek that 
information from our own records or from the depart- 
ment in question. I think this has been the practice in the 
past—at least, it has been our practice—and that it has 
generally been possible for us to respond fairly promptly 
to meet the committee’s requirements. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Kroeger. Are there any 
questions? 


Senator Manning: Mr. Chairman, on this matter regard- 
ing transfers from one vote to another, what authorization 
is required other than those required by the Treasury 
Board? 


Mr. Kroeger: All items appearing in the supplementary 
estimates require the prior approval of the Treasury 
Board, including $1 transfers. 


Senator Manning: Does the approval of $1 items com- 
plete the authorization of transfers, so that $10 million can 
be transferred from one vote to another? 


Mr. Kroeger: Once estimates are approved by Parlia- 
ment, that completes the process. There is consideration 
given by the Treasury Board in connection with the com- 
pilation of the estimates before they are presented to 
Parliament. If a $1 item is approved, the department can 
immediately make the transfer from one vote to another. 


Senator Carter: May I ask a question with regard to a 
point of procedure? When you appeared before the House 
of Commons committee did you present this statement on 
$1 items? 


Mr. Kroeger: There was discussion about precisely that 
point in the committee on Tuesday night. Members of the 
committee drew attention to the fact that the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance had for a number 
of years received as a matter of course an explanatory 
statement regarding $1 items; and members of the com- 
mittee expressed the wish that they receive similar 
material. That is being supplied to the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates Committee, I think, today. I anticipate they would 
seek similar material in future years. Indeed, if I recall the 
wording of the motion correctly, it provided that hence- 
forth the same kind of material as is provided to this 
committee should be provided to the House of Commons 
Miscellaneous Estimates Committee. 


Senator Laing: What is going to be the effect of the action 
taken by the committee on Monday night? 


Mr. Kroeger: You are referring to the failure to approvea 
$1 item concerning the Polymer Corporation? 


Senator Laing: Does this affect the sale of the corpora- 
tion to CDC? 


Mr. Kroeger: My advice on that matter is that it does not 
affect the sale. The sale of Polymer to the Canada Devel- 
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opment Corporation was specifically provided for in arti- 
cle 39(c) of the Canada Development Corporation Act 
where Polymer is one of the corporations specifically 
named that the government is authorized to sell. An order 
in council was passed last July in connection with this 
matter. The item in the supplementary estimates was 
regarded as being of a housekeeping nature, in an 
endeavour to remedy an oversight that had taken place 
previously, the point being that it was somewhat anoma- 
lous for a corporation to be wholly owned by the Canada 
Development Corporation and still be under an obligation 
to report to someone else—in this case, to the minister 
directly concerned who, in turn, is required to report to 
the House of Commons within 14 days. 


Senator Laing: Will there be a minister required to report 
for the CDC? 


Mr. Kroeger: No, the Canada Development Corporation 
is not a crown corporation in the same sense. It is not a 
crown corporation at all, whereas Polymer is; and the 
requirement of Polymer to report arises from the fact that 
it is listed in the Financial Administration Act as a 
Schedule “‘D” crown corporation. CDC does not report to 
the House of Commons. But as of now the situation is that 
although Polymer is 100 per cent owned by the CDC it 
may be required to continue to report to the House of 
Commons. 


Senator Carter: Doesn’t that mean it is still a crown 
corporation, although its ownership is vested in the CDC? 


Mr. Kroeger: I think that is correct. Its status continues to 
be that of a crown corporation by virtue of the fact that it 
is listed in the Financial Administration Act and there 
have been no parliamentary actions taken to delete it 
from that act. In that sense it is still a crown corporation. 


Senator Croll: CDC does not report to Parliament at all? 
Mr. Kroeger: No, sir. 
Senator Croll: Who does it report to—the shareholders? 


Mr. Kroeger: Yes, sir. 


Senator Croll: I see. I am not going to get you involved 
with regard to the Polymer situation as to whom it should 
report. I suppose what the government has in mind is to 
amend the act so it does not have anything to report. 


Mr. Kroeger: It was a case of tidying up, in effect. Nor- 
mally if you have a corporation which is 100 per cent 
owned by another corporation, its responsibilities are 
exclusively to the parent. In this case it was discovered 
that there was a situation remaining where, although the 
Canada Development Corporation Act authorized the 
acquisition of Polymer, it did not simultaneously provide 
its automatic deletion from the Financial Administration 
Act. 


Senator Croll: How can it be both a crown corporation 
and not a crown corporation? Perhaps the chairman 
could deal with that situation. 


The Chairman: The point is that they are trying to 
remove it from the requirements of the Financial 
Administration Act so it will report, presumably, to 
Polymer and from Polymer to the CDC and from there to 
the shareholders of CDC. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, the point which bothers 
me, on which I would like clarification, is that it is my 
understanding that public funds—certainly the fact that 
Polymer is a crown corporation would mean they are 
public funds—are invested in the corporation and there is 
no report to Parliament. Is this not rather an unusual 
procedure? 


The Chairman: I think normally a subsidiary would 
report to its shareholders, or to its parent, which would 
then report to the shareholders. If I understand the matter 
correctly, Polymer will be, or is, a subsidiary of CDC. 


Senator Laird: But, Mr. Chairman, is there not only one 
shareholder of CDC at the moment? 


The Chairman: But the particular manner in which CDC 
is set up is in order to enable it to become, in effect, a 
business corporation. 


Senator Laird: I realize that. 


The Chairman: With the government holding a substan- 
tial interest. It was important, however, as I understand it, 
in the formation of CDC that it not be a crown corpora- 
tion, but owned substantially by the public of Canada. 


Senator Laird: That is right; this is the ultimate objective. 
But is it not the present situation that the only sharehold- 
er is the government? 


The Chairman: That, I believe, is correct. 
Mr. Kroeger: Yes. 


Senator Phillips: And we are transferring approximately 
$350 million, if my memory serves me correctly, in various 
publicly owned corporations. Are we to transfer $350 mil- 
lion to a corporation which does not report to Parliament? 
If that is the situation, I am afraid I could not go along 
with it; I would have to be vehemently opposed. 


The Chairman: We could ask the question to whom CDC 
does report. Presumably, it will issue a financial 
statement. 


Mr. Kroeger: I cannot claim great expertise in the sub- 
ject, but it is the case that CDC was set up with very 
substantial advances from the Crown, or the Minister of 
Finance. The number of $25 million comes to mind, but I 
may not be correct. These, of course, were also public 
funds. In acquiring a crown corporation such as Polymer 
an exchange of shares in the Canada Development Corpo- 
ration took place with the Crown. That leaves a situation, 
as has been discussed, of a corporation with only one 
shareholder, which is the government. Nevertheless, it is 
not a crown corporation and, therefore, is not required to 
report to the Parliament of Canada in the manner fol- 
lowed by other crown corporations. 


The Chairman: Do you know whether there is any provi- 
sion, though, for the annual report of CDC to be tabled by 
the government? 


Mr. Kroeger: I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Croll: My recollection of the act is that there is 
no provision. 


The Chairman: It would be helpful to ascertain that. 
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Senator Croll: I think you will find that it does not report 
to Parliament, but to the government as a shareholder. 


The Chairman: I understand that, senator. We might find 
out, though, whether the government intends to table the 
report, and we might mention in our own report that so 
long as the government is the sole owner of the shares— 


Senator Laird: That is precisely what I was about to 
suggest. 


Senator Croll: The Law Clerk could examine the act. 


Mr. Kroeger: If it would be helpful to the committee, we 
would be glad to consult the Department of Finance and 
provide that information. 


The Chairman: We will ask the Law Clerk to examine the 
act while we are sitting. We will return to the matter. 


Senator Croll: Give him sufficient time; it cannot be done 
too quickly. 


The Chairman: Can we depart from that matter now? 


Senator Phillips: If I may, while we are discussing report- 
ing to Parliament, Mr. Chairman, I will put a question I 
had intended to draw to the attention of the minister as a 
policy matter. I will endeavour to avoid the policy aspect 
of it as much as possible and ask a direct question. Con- 
tained in supplementary estimates (B) are eight or nine 
items authorizing Treasury Board to establish regulations 
and so on involving approximately $200 million. When and 
where are reports of the administration of these funds 
available? Some are loans, some grants. I do not want to 
return to the argument we had recently in committee 
concerning present and subsequent years; I will leave that 
for the legal authorities, who can argue its technology. 


Mr. Kroeger: Could you indicate an example of such a 
case? 


Senator Phillips: One concerns the Department of Indus- 
try, Trade and Commerce, at pages 60 and 62 of the 
supplementary estimates (B), where considerable changes 
are made. How can we obtain a report on the administra- 
tion of these loans, investments and advances, and so on? 


Mr. Kroeger: In some cases I believe the amounts dis- 
bursed are reported in the main estimates. If your refer- 
ence, however, is to the more detailed administration of 
such funds, I am not aware of any generally established 
reporting procedure, other than responses to specific 
inquiries. In some cases where the provision of funds or 
guarantees for loans to corporations are concerned, as a 
matter of policy a degree of confidentiality is maintained 
because of the commercial implications of disclosing 
some of the information in question. 


Senator Phillips: I can appreciate your difficulty there, 
Mr. Kroeger, with respect to confidentiality. This is a 
matter, however, that is beginning to concern me greatly, 
in that we are making loans of considerable size to some 
very well-off corporations—strangely enough, some of 
them being American subsidiaries of extremely large cor- 
porations—and really have no follow-up as to how the 
public money is used. This causes me more concern than 
the loan itself, which I am not cirticizing, as it may be 
essential. 
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The Chairman: What particular program are you refer- 
ring to, senator? 


Senator Phillips: Let us go back to page 62. I am refer- 
ring particularly to a loan that I noticed to Canadair. It is 
at the bottom of the page. It is in the amount of $14 
million. Then we turn the page and we find another loan 
of $1 million to Radio Engineering Products Limited. 
These are all subject to terms and conditions approved by 
the Treasury Board. 


The Chairman: I have not found the place. 


Senator Langlois: It is vote L16b on page 62 and vote 
L18b on page 64. 


Senator Phillips: I think that this committee, in particu- 
lar, should have some means of following up and superv- 
ising these loans. It is fine to place one’s trust in the 
Treasury Board, but you will pardon the fact that Ihavea 
certain reservation about placing myself with complete 
confidence in the hands of the Treasury Board. I wonder 
if we could not develop some form of procedure whereby 
we could follow up this type of loan in the future. 


I realize the difficulty in keeping confidentiality. This 
committee does meet occasionally in camera. In the past 
we have met with the president and the senior officials of 
the Bank of Canada. I think we have kept things in 
confidence. Perhaps we could set up an arrangement 
similar to that whereby these loans could be supervised. 


Mr. Kroeger: There are several different categories here. 
The amendment to the General Adjustment Assistance 
Program would involve a number of loans or loan guaran- 
tees which might well give rise to the problem of confiden- 
tiality to which I referred earlier. 


In the case of the Canadair loan, the company itself is 
identified and the amount is identified; and the role of the 
Treasury Board in prescribing terms and conditions tends 
to relate to fairly detailed items such as examination of 
cash phasing, the disposition of the aircraft, the contribu- 
tion by the company, and that sort of thing. I do not know 
whether all of these items raise the same degree of dif- 
ficulty. It might be easier in some cases than in others to 
make public the terms and conditions. 


Senator Phillips: Since we have zeroed in on Canadair, 
may I follow up on that loan? Canadair is a subsidiary of 
an American firm. I recall watching two special films on 
the CBC on the problems of the aircraft industry in 
Canada. The problem of developing and financing a 
water bomber was specifically mentioned in the films, 
and they came to the conclusion that no market existed 
for it. Yet I find that we are lending Canadair $14 million 
to develop an aircraft for which another crown corpora- 
tion came to the conclusion that no market existed. This is 
the type of thing that I would like the committee to go 
into, to examine the wisdom of making such a loan, the 
necessity for it, and have some review of this. 


The Chairman: I wonder if I might interject here, sena- 
tor? We have Mr. Hopkins, the Law Clerk, with us. 


Mr. Hopkins, as I understand it, the senators would like 
you to examine the Canada Development Corporation Act 
to see what requirement there is for the corporation to 
report its financial operations to Parliament and/or the 
government. 
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Mr. E. Russell Hopkins, Law Clerk and Parliamentary Coun- 
sel: Yes. I cannot do that instantaneously. 


The Chairman: We understand that. 
Mr. Hopkins: Is that the specific question? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Laird: A second problem arises from Senator 
Phillips’ remarks. It is the matter of getting Treasury 
Board approval, and the possibility of being able to get all 
the details there. What about that? 


The Chairman: I think we should give Mr. Hopkins one 
problem at a time. 


Senator Laird: He seems to understand that problem. 
Whey not give him another job? 


The Chairman: Did you want to hear from Mr. Hopkins 
on that? 


Senator Laird: I think Senator Phillips raised a legitimate 
point there. 


The Chairman: We have not matured the discussion of 
that, senator; so perhaps Mr. Hopkins could pursue the 
Canada Development Corporation problem; and then, as 
this discussion matures, if necessary we can ask him to 
come back and you can repeat your request. 


Senator Phillips: If I may, I would like to take you up on 
your use of the word “mature.” That seems to insinuate 
that my discussion up to now has been juvenile, and ina 
jocular manner I would like to take you up on that and 
say I was serious. 


The Chairman: You must not be sensitive, senator. The 
maturity I referred to did not reflect on you. 


Mr. Kroeger: If I may comment on the Canadair loan 
item, it might be helpful if I were to give a bit of back- 
ground to this. The water bomber was developed in the 
1960s by Canadair, as Senator Phillips has observed. They 
have experienced some difficulty in finding markets for 
it. It is, however, a product which has been brought to the 
production stage, as opposed to research and develop- 
ment. In this particular case, negotiations with a foreign 
buyer have been in progress and, I believe, have been 
successfully concluded. 


The purpose of this loan was to enable Canadair to 
establish an economic run for its aircraft so that its unit 
price, in the case of those aircraft that it was selling to the 
foreign buyer, would be competitive. There is a measure 
of inventory financing here to permit the company to 
establish an economic producton run. There is some 
expectation that it will be able to make further sales in the 
future. 


Senator Carter: May I ask a supplementary on that? Does 
the machine that has been developed involve Canadian 
innovation and technology? Is this a further stage in the 
innovation phase? Is this loan to enable Canadian tech- 
nology to be developed to the stage where we can make 
the aircraft marketable? 


Mr. Kroeger: No, sir, not in terms of actual development. 
The product exists; the technology has been established. 
This loan would not cover further refinements to the 


technology of the basic product. It is simply to enable the 
company to establish a production line which would pro- 
duce enough aircraft at a price which would make it 
competitive. 


Senator Carter: Could that not be regarded as a further 
stage of development? It is Canadian technology which is 
involved here and we are carrying it to the ultimate stage. 
We are carrying it to a further stage of development so 
that, as you say, it can be produced at an economic price 
in order that it can be marketable. That is what I under- 
stood you to say. 


Mr. Kroeger: The statement that this is Canadian tech- 
nology is correct. The water bomber was developed by 
Canadair. However, my understanding is that what is 
involved here is not a further improvement of the tech- 
nology— 


Senator Carter: No, I am not talking about an improve- 
ment. I am talking about a further stage in the research 
and development which produced the bomber and carried 
it through the prototype stage. Now you have to get the 
stage where it can be produced as an economic unit. 


Mr. Kroeger: Some of these aircraft have been produced 
and sold in the past. I believe the Government of Quebec 
bought some, for example. This would involve additional 
production of the same aircraft. However, if you set upa 
production line to produce, say, four aircraft, your unit 
cost would be prohibitive. On the other hand, if you set up 
a production line for twenty and you already have a 
market for, say, ten, then the unit cost for the first ten is 
low enough to make it competitive. At the same time, you 
have an inventory problem with the other ten for which 
you will have to find a customer at a later stage. That, 
essentially, is what is involved here. 


Senator Laing: How many remain unsold? 


Mr. Kroeger: I believe the number retained in inventory 
will be of the order of ten. 


Mr. Robert L. Richardson, Director, Industry and Natural 
Resources Division, Treasury Board Secretariat: That is 
correct. 


The Chairman: So it is twenty-ten and ten? 


Mr. Kroeger: That is right. The figures I used for illustra- 
tion purposes, to the best of my recollection, are the actual 
figures involved here. 


Senator Langlois: Are we safe in assuming that the 
potential customers will be provincial governments? 


Mr. Kroeger: For the remaining ten, or for the first ten? 
Senator Langlois: For all of them. 


Mr. Kroeger: The first ten involve a foreign buyer. Wheth- 
er provincial governments might be interested in the 
remaining ten is a matter of conjecture. I am sure the 
company would be actively exploring the possibility of 
making sales to provincial governments, particularly in 
those provinces where there is a substantial problem with 
forest fires. However, whether they would be interested is 
a matter yet to be determined. 


Senator Manning: I do not want to digress, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I am wondering if there is a particular reason 
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why this segment of the aviation industry is singled out 
for this type of government assistance? The reason I ask 
this is that in my own province these water bombers are 
used quite extensively for fighting forest fires, and to the 
best of my knowledge we never had any difficulty in 
contracting with private contractors for this service. I am 
wondering whether the thinking behind this was that this 
is a type of facility that both the provincial and the federal 
forestry departments themselves wanted to get into. 


Our experience out West was that there was no need for 
government assistance in getting all of the water bombers 
we required. We simply contracted with the private com- 
panies. From our studies we found that we could get this 
service cheaper that way. 


Mr. Kroeger: The answer to the question Senator Man- 
ning poses is that it is, essentially, an employment prob- 
lem that is being dealt with within the Canadian aircraft 
industry. Because of the generally difficult conditions pre- 
vailing in the aerospace industry, not just in Canada but 
in the United States and elsewhere, there has been a fairly 
widespread phenomenon of falling production, shortening 
production lines and, in some cases, declining employ- 
ment. In the case of Canadair the last major contract was 
the production of the CF-5 aircraft for the Canadian 
Armed Forces. That production is now complete. Cana- 
dair does not have a contract of comparable scale as a 
follow-up. It does have certain products such as its tilt- 
wing vertical take-off aircraft and the water bomber, and 
certain others, which it is making efforts to market. 


There is a problem, in the present circumstances, of 
maintaining employment in the industry and keeping it in 
being. Canadair, of course, is not the only recipient of this 
type of government assistance. Honourable senators may 
be aware of the arrangements that have been made with 
the De Havilland Corporation in connection with the pro- 
duction of the DHC-7 aircraft, which was announced 
some months ago. 


Senator Croll: What is the cost of one of these aircraft? 
What do they sell for? 


Mr. Kroeger: I would have to give you an approximate 
answer to that, senator. I think it is around $1.8 million. It 
is on the expensive side for this type of aircraft. That is 
one of the problems, as I understand it, which the compa- 
ny is encountering in marketing these aircraft. 


Senator Croll: Because of competition from the United 
States? 


Senator Carter: It is not a big enough production run. 


Mr. Kroeger: Partly that and partly competition. Another 
factor is the straight economics of forest fire fighting. 
There are a number of techniques which one can bring to 
bear, of which the use of aircraft is only one. Also, this 
type of aircraft is one of various types of aircraft that can 
be used, so there is some choice. Members of the commit- 
tee may be aware, for example, that some of the surplus 
Tracker aircraft that were in the inventory of the Canadi- 
an Armed Forces were converted to water bombers. 
There are other aircraft used for this purpose as well. 


Senator Phillips: One further question, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. What are the terms and conditions that have 
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been approved by Treasury Board with respect to vote 
L16b? 


The Chairman: By that do you mean, senator, the terms 
of the loan and the interest rate, and whether it has any 
forgiveable features? 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 


Mr. Kroeger: I do not have that information with me 
senator, and I would need to take advice as to what 
degreee that information could be made public. I will look 
into it, for the committee so desires. 


The Chairman: Is that your wish, honourable senators? 


Senator Phillips: I would appreciate it, Mr. Chairman, if 
it could be looked into. 


The Chairman: Then, we would request the answer to 
those three sub-questions, Mr. Kroeger. 


Senator Croll: Subject, of course, to whatever confiden- 
tiality is involved. 


The Chairman: Yes, they will report to us on that basis. 
Senator Phillips: I am in agreement with that. 
The Chairman: Thank you, senator. 


Mr. Kroeger: We are keeping a record of any points that 
require follow-up. 


Senator Laing: Isn’t one of the main premises of this 
program to keep in Canada a group of highly trained 
personnel we are fearful of losing unless there is suffi- 
cient work here in Canada? What assessment has been 
made of that in relation to the general Canadian economy. 


I think this is an important part of the program and 
probably one of the first considerations in giving assist- 
ance to this industry. 


If we are going into a replacement for the Argus, which 
will involve a considerable amount of money, how much 
of this work can we put back into the plants in Canada in 
order to keep the highly trained personnel in Canada? 


Mr. Kroeger: With respect to the first part of your ques- 
tion, senator, there is no doubt that the highly technologi- 
cal character of the aerospace industry generally—and by 
that I do not mean simply the airframe industry as repre- 
sented by Canadair and De Havilland, but also corpora- 
tions such as United Aircraft, which produces engines, 
and some of the other corporations that produce electron- 
ic equipment, and so forth—has been a factor in the type 
of support which has been provided and, indeed, in shap- 
ing the character and the size of some of the programs 
administered by the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, such as PAIT—the Program for the Advance- 
ment of Industrial Technology. 


On the specifics of the question concerning the Argus 
replacement, the decision to invite proposals from corpo- 
rations was announced last July, and what are called the 
unfunded proposals from, I believe, five corporations are 
being submitted to the Department of National Defence 
this month. In its review of those proposals from the five 
different corporations the department will be looking 
very closely at the degree of benefit that the selection of a 
particular company would convey to Canadian industry. 
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The so-called trade-off factor will be very important in the 
eventual decisions. 


Senator Laing: Have you any percentage figure in mind? 
Are we hopeful of 30 per cent, 40 per cent of the $600 
million or $700 million? What percentage? 


Mr. Kroeger: It is really a matter of conjecture at this 
stage. A figure of 30 per cent might be a reasonable 
advance estimate. The assessment of the proposal has just 
begun. The figure of 30 per cent is one that was mentioned 
in some of the discussions that took place in advance of 
the receipt of these proposals. It could be higher. In part, 
it depends on what kind of period one is talking about, 
whether it is in the short term or a period of, say, ten 
years. One could cite, for example, the establishment of 
the Douglas Aircraft subsidiary in Toronto, where there is 
continuing employment and production at that facility 
which will extend over a period of years. 


I might add that the so-called trade-offs would not 
necessarily be actual production of components for the 
new long-range patrol aircraft. The number of such air- 
craft to be purchased is relatively small. I believe there is 
a range of 20 to 30 aircraft mentioned. You could not 
necessarily establish an economic production run for 
equipment limited to just 20 or 30 aircraft, but you might 
get an undertaking form a corporation to place some 
other kind of business, also of a highly technological 
character, in Canadian industry over a period of years, 
which might have nothing directly to do with the long- 
range patrol aircraft as such. The package of offsets, of 
contracts that could be given to Canadian industry, will 
be taken very seriously into account in the selection of a 
contractor. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, Mr. Hopkins has 
returned, and perhaps we could ask him to inform us of 
his findings. 


Mr. Hopkins: In the time at my disposal I think I have 
found the correct answer. There is no requirement for this 
peculiar body to report to Parliament. It is not a crown 
corporation, so the Financial Administration Act is not 
directly applicable. It is, to all intents and purposes, a 
shareholding company, and it is more of an accident that 
at the moment all the shares are, I believe, held by the 
government. 


The Chairman: That is our understanding. Mr. Hopkins, 
we appreciate the promptness with which you have been 
able to get this information. 


Mr. Hopkins: I confirmed that with the Department of 
Justice in case I had missed something, and they say there 
is no such provision. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Senator Laird, I think you wanted to bring a matter to 
the attention of Mr. Hopkins. 


Senator Laird: In view of the fact that Senator Phillips 
raised this issue, I would sooner he continued with it. 


Senator Phillips: The matter concerning me is the 
authority that Treasury Board assumes when we go to $1 
items, giving them complete authority to draw up regula- 
tions and so on. I do not want to pick out any particular 
vote; I want to take the practice in general rather than 


taking any particular vote. We give authority for expendi- 
ture of funds subject to the approval of Treasury Board 
or regulations drawn up by Treasury Board. In going over 
a number of these books in my files, I seem to find that 
the amount of money granted under these conditions is 
increasing each year, and it is beginning to cuase me some 
concern. I should like to have clarification of the obliga- 
tion of Treasury Board to report to Parliament. If there is 
no obligation, how do we, as members of the Senate, and 
in particular of this committee, follow up the expendi- 
tures of public funds? That is a brief summary of my 
objection. 


The Chairman: The question we are trying to phrase is 
one at this point for the Law Clerk to examine the Finan- 
cial Administration Act, to see what requirements are 
imposed on Treasury Board to report to Parliament. 
Although the Law Clerk may have a handle on it, Iam not 
quite certain what you specifically want him to look for. 


Senator Phillips: I think you have summed up the prob- 
lem, Mr. Chairman. What is the obligation under the 
Financial Administration Act for Treasury Board to grant 
this information? 


The Chairman: What information are you referring to? 


Senator Phillips: On any amount that is voted under 
conditions stating “subject to approval by Treasury 
Board.” By “approval” I also include regulations. 


Mr. Hopkins: I will make just one comment, which may 
or may not be relevant. So far as I know, we have never 
had the power to follow up on what has happened as a 
result of our activities. For example, with private bill 
legislation we have no continuing power to survey or look 
at what happens to our parliamentary corporations; we 
just enact legislation. In other words, we have never acted 
as a sort of administrative supervisor of what is done, 
unless it comes before us in the form of something like 
legislation, such as appropriations. Whether I will be able 
to find anything that will be helpful, I am not sure, but I 
will certainly have a good look. 


The Chairman: What is your understanding, Mr. 


Kroeger? 


Mr. Kroeger: I was looking at a passage in the Financial 
Administration Act which may be of interest to the com- 
mittee. Section 5(4) says: 


The Treasury Board may prescribe from time to time 
the manner and form in which the accounts of Canada 
and the accounts of the several departments shall be 
kept, and may direct any person receiving, managing or 
disbursing public money to keep any books, records or 
accounts that the Board considers necessary. 


It goes on to elaborate on that. There is no reference here 
to disclosure. Of course, the accounts of the department 
are submitted to audit and where funds have been dis- 
bursed in a manner not in keeping with the conditions— 


Mr. Hopkins: The Auditor General comments. 
Mr. Kroeger: Precisely. 


Senator Phillips: That could be anywhere from one year 
to two years behind the end of the fiscal year. 
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The Chairman: When the Auditor General makes his 
report? 


Mr. Hopkins: I doubt if there is obligation on Treasury 
Board to report to this committee. The Auditor General 
would be the watchdog. 


The Chairman: Unless a member of the committee were 
to ask a specific question in respect to a_ specific 
appropriation. 


Senator Carter: I thought Senator Phillips’ question 
included, when they are given a blank cheque to spend 
money under a $1 item, what obligation is on Treasury 
Board to report to Parliament what they have done about 
it. If they get to Parliament, we are all right and there is 
no problem; but I understood his question was in regard 
to what was done. 


Mr. Kroeger: If I might add to the previous comment, 
some of the criteria for payments of grants that are 
approved by Treasury Board are a matter of public 
record. 


Mr. Hopkins: And the public have to be informed. 


Mr. Kroeger: For example, under the multiculturalism 
program of the Department of the Secretary of State, the 
department has delegated authority from Treasury Board 
to make grants to various organizations, subject to certain 
criteria that have been approved by Treasury Board. 
These criteria have been circulated very widely to poten- 
tial recipients of such grants so that they could see what 
they would have to do in order to conform. 


Mr. Hopkins: That is not quite the same thing. 


The Chairman: Senator Croll, I should like to bring you 
up to date, as you have had to be absent briefly. You were 
asking what matter we were on. As I understand it, the 
matter that has been raised by Senator Phillips is that 
certain items of expenditures, loans, investments and 
advances, give to Treasury Board the right to set the 
terms and conditions as to how the particular item will be 
expended. And Senator Phillips has asked the question: 
How does Parliament, then, know the manner in which 
that expenditure has actually been made by Treasury 
Board? Is there any obligation on Treasury Board to 
report to Parliament on the manner in which it expended 
that bulk amount? The specific item dealt with was Vote 
L16b, page 62, the $10 million loan, for inventory purposes 
for water bombers, to Canadair Limited. Again, that is in 
accordance with the items and conditions approved by 
Treasury Board. 


Senator Croll: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Senator Phillips was asking how this gets 
back to be reported, and Mr. Hopkins has told us that in 
such a case Treasury Board is under no obligation to 
report. 


Mr. Hopkins: In connection with the CDC item; I have 
not gone any further than that. 


Senator Laird: Would detailed information be available 
on request, say, by a member of this committee or our 
chairman? 


Mr. Kroeger: I think that would depend on the nature of 
the information requested. In the case of the request 
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made earlier, concerning Canadair, for example, I would 
need to look into the nature of the arrangement with the 
company, to determine to what extent the terms and con- 
ditions set by Treasury Board could be made public. 


Senator Laird: I suppose the question of security arises 
there, does it not? 


Mr. Hopkins: And also whether it might be confidential— 
the competitiveness. 


Senator Laird: Yes, but if it is available to the Auditor 
General, subject to this confidential aspect, it should be 
available, say, to any member of this committee or to any 
member of the House of Commons. 


The Chairman: I think the Auditor General would be 
concerned only about the matter of whether the money 
was expended in accordance with the vote. If he should 
find that it was so expended, then he would not mention it 
in his report; he would mention it only if he found an 
irregularity in the expenditure. So, he would not be inter- 
ested in the same way that we are interested, or that 
Senator Phillips is interested—that is, in saying that the 
money has been voted, and there is no argument about 
that; or in asking questions as to whether it was expended 
properly. What senators would like to know in that case is 
just how it was expended, and what control they have 
over the matter. 


Senator Phillips: In other words; Was the investment a 
wise one in the beginning? 


Mr. Kroeger: There would be a difference between that 
and the case of the Auditor General’s interest. 


Senator Laird: I would go along with that. 


The Chairman: I think we have the answer now from the 
Law Clerk. 


Mr. Hopkins: I am prepared to have a look into this to see 
what the position is. 


The Chairman: Is that agreeable? 
Hon. Senators: Yes. 


Senator Carter: On the Canada Development Corpora- 
tion, seeing that there is no change in this item that was 
deleted, deleting Polymer from the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, as long as that situation remains, the mechanics 
involved, I presume, is that the Polymer people will 
submit to the minister the same report as they submit to 
the parent company? 


Mr. Kroeger: That would be required under the Financial 
Administration Act. 


Senator Carter: So that is all that is involved in it, just 
sending the duplicate report to the Minister of Finance? 


The Chairman: In that particular connection another 
issue has been raised: To whom does the CDC report? 


Senator Carter: They are not required to report, under 
the Financial Administration Act, so they report to the— 


Mr. Hopkins: Or under the Canada Development Corpo- 
ration Act. 
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Senator Carter: Neither act requires them to report to 
Parliament. 


The Chairman: Are they required under the CDC Act to 
report to the shareholders? 


Mr. Hopkins: I presume so. It is more like a share compa- 
ny; there are shareholders. 


Senator Croll: If my recollection is correct, the govern- 
ment is limited as to the amount of shares it can hold in 
the CDC. That is for the purpose of getting the Canadian 
people to invest in it. 


The Chairman: Senator Laing might be able to enlarge 
on that. 


Senator Laing: I do not think it could have been started 
right away without this kind of assistance from the gov- 
ernment, before its shares were being offered to the 
public. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, at this point I 
should like to thank Mr. Hopkins for his excellent assist- 
ance to us this morning. 


Senator Laing: But if they are going to report to the 
shareholders and the shareholders are the Government of 
Canada, there arises the question as to which minister 
they report to. I think it is the Minister of Finance. 


The Chairman: I think that is correct. 


Senator Laing: Until such time as they distribute shares 
to the public. 


Senator Croll: Except that at the present time, dont’ you 
belong to the Minister of Transport, under the act, for the 
moment? 


Mr. Kroeger: Polymer? 
Senator Croll: Perhaps not. 


The Chairman: The Department of Supply and Services, 
I think. 


Senator Laing: That is correct. 


The Chairman: Perhaps you could enlighten me, Mr. 
Kroeger, on the argument taking place in the committee 
of the other place over the Polymer matter. 


Mr. Kroeger: I have not seen the transcript of the discus- 
sions in that committee. I am at the mercy of press 
reports— 


Senator Croll: I can tell you what it is. I do not want to 
hurt Senator Phillips’ feelings. 


Senator Phillips: I was going to say that if anyone can 
enlighten anyone as to what is happening in the other 
place, he would have to be awfully good. 


The Chairman: I hope you are prepared to defend your- 
self, senator. 


Senator Laird: Let me use an example which I have 
picked just at random. It is at page 40, under the item 
Canadian International Development Agency. You will 
see an item, International Emergency Relief, $1 million. 
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First, do you know what that is for, and, second, did 
your department make any scrutiny of it at all? 


The Chairman: Senator, that is under item B on page 40? 
Senator Laird: Yes, CIDA. 


Mr. Kroeger: This was approved by Treasury Board, as 
all items appearing in the supplementary estimates must 
be. The amount in question is provided for the purposes 
of relief in South Vietnam with the termination or dimu- 
nution of hostilities there. 


Senator Laird: That is what I wanted to get at. 


Senator Carter: I have just one further question on 
Polymer. So long as Polymer remains a crown corpora- 
tion, in what way are the employees affected? Would the 
employees have a different status than they would if 
Polymer were not a crown corporation? 


Mr. Kroeger: Employees of crown corporations such as 
Polymer do not come under the Public Service Employ- 
ment Act, and I do not believe that the change of status 
from that of crown corporation to complete ownership by 
the CDC would have any effect on the employees. 


Senator Phillips: The pension fund would not be affected 
in any way? 


Mr. Kroeger: I do not believe so. 


Senator Phillips: Just following along on our surveillance 
of loans, on page 104, vote L30b deals with the terminal 
wharf at Come-by-Chance, Newfoundland. I believe you 
are familiar with this, Mr. Chairman. There is an addition- 
al $4 million provided for the construction of that termi- 
nal wharf. As you may recall, I questioned the original 
loan several years ago, and I find that we now have an 
additional $4 million. 


If I may make the comparison, during the election cam- 
paign the Minister of Public Works came up with this 
tremendous wharf, using the prerogative that all minis- 
ters of Public Works have used in the past of giving a 
special grant to their constituency during election cam- 
paigns. I do not criticize him for that, but he could only 
come up with $5 million. Here we have $8.5 million in the 
original grant and another $4 million under this vote. 
What is the reason for that? I would like the explanation 
to follow from the original amount, if I may, Mr. Kroeger. 


Mr. Kroeger: The expenditures on the Come-by-Chance 
wharf had come to about $2 million as of the end of 
1971-72. The amount that was provided in the main esti- 
mates, as Senator Phillips has observed, was $8.5 million. 
In this particular case, construction proceeded more rap- 
idly than had been foreseen in the autumn of 1971, when 
the main estimates were compiled, and it was found that 
an additional $4 million would be required to maintain the 
momentum. In other words, this is a request for cash 
phasing. As it turns out, more money will be spent in the 
current fiscal year and, ultimately, less will be spent in 
some future fiscal year, against the overall ceiling. 


Senator Laing: It is simply a progress payment. It was 
expected, Senator Phillips, that the dock would cost $20 


million. 


Senator Phillips: That was not given in the original expla- 
nation, Senator Laing. That is why I was questioning it. 
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Senator Laing: I think at the time it was announced that 
it was estimated to be $20 million. We are quite protected 
in respect of that. 


Senator Phillips: It is not a case of miscalculation? 
Senator Laing: No; it is all to be repaid. 


Senator Phillips: It is not a miscalculation of the cost of 
the wharf? We are still within the confines of the original 
calculation? 


Mr. Kroeger: As Senator Laing has observed, it is a 
straight case of cash phasing within the $20 million ceil- 
ing; it is not a cost inflation. 


I might say that there are in the estimates several items 
of that character. For example, there is the National 
Science Library. The committee might like to look at that 
at some point. 


More often than not construction projects tend to 
encounter snags and problems that slow them down, but 
sometimes everything goes right and they proceed more 
quickly than had been estimated, in which case it becomes 
desirable to provide supplementary funding so that they 
do not have to lay off some of their labour force or slow 
down their construction. The Come-by-Chance wharf falls 
into that category. It is not a cost escalation, but comes 
within the overall ceiling. 


Senator Langlois: I believe there is also the question of 
who is going to receive this loan. 


Mr. Kroeger: Yes, that is true. The arrangements for 
Come-by-Chance are quite complex, but in essence the 
loans are made to a consortium of provincial crown cor- 
porations. I cannot elaborate on that with the information 
I have here, but that is the essence of the situation. If you 
wanted to go into it, I think it would be a fairly complicat- 
ed explanation. 


Senator Carter: Is the loan recoverable from the provin- 
cial government through the crown corporations that 
receive it, or is it recoverable directly from the company 
building the refinery? 


Mr. Kroeger: The loan being made to the crown corpora- 
tions, I would think they would be the ones who would 
also be repaying it. 


The Chairman: 
corporations? 


Is the guarantee from the crown 


Mr. Kroeger: I am sorry, but I do not know the answer to 
that. 


Senator Laing: That was done because the substantial 
planning of the entire proposal was provincial. There was 
very little private capital in the original agreement, 
although I think Premier Moores has announced that he 
has written a new agreement in respect of the first refin- 
ery now. But we deal with the crown corporations 
because the guarantees were substantially, predominantly 
provincial guarantees. 


Senator Carter: My understanding of it earlier was that 
this was being recovered from the company, from the 
Sheehan Refinery or whatever they call it. 


Senator Croll: As I understand it, he is the man who, 
initially, is responsible for repayment, but they have the 
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guarantee of the provincial government and various 
crown corporations for the purpose of being able to 
finance it. 


Mr. Kroeger: I think that is correct. 


Senator Langlois: Mr. Chairman, because of the com- 
plexity of the organization of these crown corporations, I 
think we should have the name of the crown corporation 
to whom the loan is going to be made. 


Mr. Kroeger: We will be glad to provide that information, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Laing: It is called Newfoundland Refineries, is it 
not? 


Mr. Kroeger: I think so. 


The Chairman: Before we go on, Mr. Kroeger, may I ask 
if the lapses you speak of are the net of the increases and 
shortfalls? I refer to the $248 million of lapses. 


Mr. Kroeger: Yes, they are, in the sense that—if I under- 
stand your question correctly—even after effecting vari- 
ous transfers between votes which would enable expendi- 
tures to take place, you would still have the lapse of 1.5 
per cent that I referred to in my opening remarks. 


The Chairman: But that is reflected in these supplemen- 
tary estimates, is it? 


Mr. Kroeger: The amounts being transferred? 
The Chariman: No, the amount of the lapse. 


Mr. Kroeger: The amount of the lapse is something that 
we can only estimate at this stage, because we have to rely 
on subsequent statement of what actual expenditures 
were, and that comes out in the public accounts later in 
1973. For the moment we can foresee just about what the 
scale of the lapse is going to be in various votes, and then 
you can make a transfer from one to another, or to a 
number of others. If that is not done, then the money 
simply lapses at the end of the year. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, if I may turn to vote 1b 
on page 60—which deals with insurance for loans to firms 
who are meeting what one might describe as unfair com- 
petition from firms in other countries exporting competi- 
tive products into Canada—the regulations are listed 
under the vote and the main change I note is that the word 
“manufacturers” has been changed to “a person”. Fur- 
thermore, I note that they use the words “a person” rather 
than the words “manufacturing enterprise” which is used 
later. Iam aware that there may be a legal basis for this 
with which I am not familiar, but I wonder why the 
regulations are changed to use the words “a person” 
rather than “manufacturing firm” as is used in the 1968 
act. 


Mr. Kroeger: The significance of that, I believe, is entirely 
legal. It is a technical amendment to the wording. That is 
incidental to the overall intent of the provisions of this 
vote which are to take a program which was begun in 
1968, as Senator Phillips has said, to enable Canadian 
manufacturers to meet competition from abroad as a 
result of the Kennedy Round tariff reductions, and also to 
exploit new opportunities abroad that would have been 
created by the reductions of tariffs in other countries. 
That was the original intent of this program. 
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In effect, what is involved here is an extention of this to 
all firms in manufacturing and related service industries 
for the purposes of international trade. It enables firms to 
avail themselves of the funds in question, without refer- 
ence to any particular effects that might have arisen from 
the Kennedy Round tariff negotiations. 


Senator Phillips: But if I may repeat my point, I am 
intrigued by the change in terminology from “manufac- 
turers” to “a person’. Did this change occur as a result of 
the department’s running into some difficulty, or why has 
it been made? 


Mr. Kroeger: I am not aware of the reasons for that 
particular change. “A person” can, of course, be a corpo- 
rate person, and it may be that this wording was consid- 
ered to be more satisfactory and more in conformity with 
general legislative practice. However, we could look into 
that more closely for you, if you desire it. 


The Chairman: Would you like that, Senator Phillips? 


Senator Phillips: Yes, I would. 


In addition, I am intrigued by the combination of the 
two votes, the one dealing originally with the defence 
industry but now combined with the general manufactur- 
ing industry—when we go back to the two old appropria- 
tion acts—and I see we are forgiving a loan of $102,712.50. 
Due to the fact that it is now coming close to income tax 
time, Mr. Chairman, I wondered how firms and individu- 
als go about receiving the forgiveness of loans, and if we 
could not apply that to our income tax. 


Senator Croll: I am sure you could, and all that would 
happen would be that you would wind up in jail. 


Mr. Kroeger: Would you like an explanation? 


Senator Phillips: I would like to know to whom the loan 
was made, and why. 


Mr. Kroeger: This was a company called Ilines which 
possessed a particular type of milling machine. This was a 
company that was in the general aerospace field, and 
because of the depressed stated of the aerospace industry 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s this company ceased to 
operate in 1970. The Crown repossessed in 1971 a milling 
machine they had. Ordinarily what would have been done 
is this: The Department of Supply and Services would 
have turned around and resold the machine to recover the 
amount specified here. However, an arrangement was 
made to lease this machine to McMaster University—I 
think to their engineering faculty—for a period of 10 years 
on a rent-free basis. As a result, it was not possible to 
recover the amount in question, and that has led to the 
appearance of the amount of $102,000 in this vote. 


Senator Croll: What would McMaster do with a milling 
machine? 


Mr. Kroeger: I gather that “milling machine” is a techni- 
cal title. I assume it is a machine involved in metal work- 
ing of one kind or another, of a fairly detailed character, 
which could be useful in engineering training, for 
example. 


Senator Desruisseaux: On page 112 under “A—Depart- 
ment—Education Support Program” there is an item of 
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$61.9 million in brackets, and I wonder what happened 
there. 


Mr. Kroeger: The brackets signify a decrease. These are 
statutory payments, and when the main estimates were 
being compiled—in this case, the main estimates for 1972- 
73—an estimate was made of how much was likely to be 
spent under the provisions of the Federal-Provincial 
Fiscal Arrangements Act. That estimate turned out to be 
somewhat too high. 


One of the reasons for this was the decline in university 
population. With the post-war baby boom crop reaching 
university age, there was a very rapid increase in recent 
years. The estimate had been that the increase for the 
year we are discussing would be 15 per cent but, in fact, it 
turned out to be 11 per cent, with the result that less 
money was disbursed under the statute than had been 
expected. 


Another factor was that the value of the tax points 
transferred to the provinces for purposes of post-second- 
ary education proved to be greater than had been expect- 
ed because of the more rapid growth in the economy. 
There is a package arrangement here, where the value of 
the tax points is taken into account in determining the size 
of the payments. So you have two things here really: you 
have the tax points yielding more money than was expect- 
ed; and, secondly, you have the smaller growth in the 
university population than had been expected. An adjust- 
ment was therefore made of $61.9 million in our most 
recent forecast of expenditures during 1972-73 under this 
item. 


Senator Desruisseaux: There are two or three other items 
in brackets which amount to around $30 million. 


Mr. Kroeger: Yes, sir. In each case these are revisions to 
the forecasts on the basis of more up-to-date information 
so far as statutory expenditures are concerned. 


Senator Desruisseaux: But the next estimates that are 
going to be made will be made on the former basis, or will 
that be taken into account? 


Mr. Kroeger: This estimate of $542 million which we 
printed in the main estimates for 1972-73 would have been 
made in November or December of 1971. We lock the 
books on the main estimates at the end of December, and 
the new fiscal year begins April 1. Over the course of 
1972-73, on the basis of changing trends that were identi- 
fied, it was possible to make a new estimate for the 
purpose of the 1973-74 fiscal year; and, taking into 
account the trends that were identified, the best figure we 
could arrive at was reflected in the main estimates for 
1973-74. Again, that figure is going to be subject to revi- 
sion, I have no doubt, in the supplementary estimates 
during the course of 1973-74, and we will be printing 
revisions to it, sometimes down and sometimes up. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, if I may change the 
subject, perhaps we could go fishing. On page 30 of sup- 
plementary estimates (B), vote 21b, regarding payment 
toward operating losses incurred by the Freshwater Fish 
Marketing Corporation, it is my understanding that this 
agency handles the entire freshwater fish production for 
the three Prairie provinces. Was the figure of $1.5 million 
the complete loss incurred by this corporation? 
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Mr. Kroeger: I am informed that the estimated loss of the 
corporation was $3 million. But this is a federal-provincial 
arrangement, and the federal government is seeking par- 
liamentary approval for $1.5 million. The provinces are 
being asked to provide the balance. 


Senator Phillips: This is the type of supervision that I feel 
is needed, Mr. Chairman. 


It is my understanding, from reading the Minutes of the 
Miscellaneous Estimates Committee in the other place, 
that the total freshwater fish production of the three 
Prairie provinces fell from 14 million pounds to 7 million 
pounds over the year, and yet we have a loss of $3 million 
on 7 million pounds of fish. Mr. Chairman, even I could 
sell fish at that advantage. I feel there must be something 
wrong in the operation of any corporation that suffers a 
loss of $3 million on a sale of 7 million pounds of fish. I 
need not point out that this loss is greater than the entire 
subsidy paid to fishermen on both the East and West 
coasts. 


Mr. Kroeger: Mr. Chairman, my understanding is that the 
figures we have been discussing reflect the accumulated 
loss, the deficit accumulated over a period of several 
years, and that, in addition, the corporation incurred cer- 
tain capital expenditures which perhaps make the picture 
a bit worse than it might otherwise be. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Kroeger, immediately following 
that item you have a capital expenditure item of $507,250. 


Mr. Kroeger: That is a separate item which is not related 
to the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation. 


The Chairman: Do you write off capital expenditures? 


Mr. Kroeger: Perhaps Mr. Richardson could answer that 
question. 


Mr. Richardson: We do not write off capital expenditures 
in a direct sense. But part of the corporation’s operating 
costs were due to expansion beyond the rate of produc- 
tion, which was lower than anticipated, and the costs 
could not be varied enough to fit in with the marketing 
situation. So the capital expenditure situation is partly the 
result of having more equipment in place than could be 
used but still having to incur certain debts. 


The Chairman: That is an operating cost, not a capital 
cost. 


Mr. Richardson: Yes, it is an operating cost. 


Senator Phillips: Also, I understand that the corporation 
is buying out a number of smaller fish plants and closing 
them down in order to bring the fish into a more central- 
ized and more modern plant. 


Perhaps I misunderstood Mr. Kroeger’s reply, Mr. 
Chairman, and perhaps he could clarify this for me. I 
understood him to state that the operating losses occurred 
over a number of years, yet the description of the vote 
states that it is for operating losses incurred in the year 
1971-1972. 


Mr. Kroeger: And 1972-1973. It was a loss incurred over a 
two-year period, not just this fiscal year. 


Senator Phillips: Over a two-year period it is still a loss of 
approximately 21 cents a pound, which is a considerable 
loss in the sale of a pound of fish. 


The Chairman: As volume drops, losses tend to increase 
in most business corporations. Could Mr. Kroeger tell us 
to whom the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation 
reports? 


Mr. Richardson: 
Environment. 


It reports to the Minister of the 


The Chairman: Is it an annual report? 
Mr. Richardson: Yes. 

The Chairman: Is it tabled? 

Mr. Richardson: Yes. 


Senator Phillips: Could we turn to page 80, the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, gentlemen, and the item of 
$9,800,000 described as “Protection of Canada’? Is this 
due to an increase in pay to the armed forces, or for the 
purchase of equipment? 


Mr. Kroeger: All funds requested in this supplementary 
estimate are for operating rather than capital expendi- 
tures. You will note that the total is $27,600,000. I might 
say that the breakdown given under the “Activity to be 
Supplemented” table, running from “Protection of Cana- 
da” through to “Military Support Services,” is somewhat 
arbitrary in the sense that although it is intended to pro- 
vide the best possible picture, we encounter a really quite 
intractable problem. For instance, a destroyer ona NATO 
exercise one month, working in co-operation with the 
United States Navy on an exercise in the defence of North 
America is the second month, and called out some time 
during the third month in connection with a fisheries 
incident, involves the same vessel and personnel, but 
carrying on different activities. To provide an activity 
breakout we must somehow arrive at some rather notion- 
al calculations. Therefore, I think it is fair to say that the 
figures here are less informative than they are in the case 
of most departments. I understand that the Department of 
National Defence is very conscious of this. 


Senator Phillips: I agree very much with your description 
of the situation, Mr. Kroeger. 


Mr. Kroeger: It is not an easy problem to solve, but Ihave 
recently been informed that the department is studying on 
it and will try to produce a better method of describing its 
activities for the purposes of estimates. 


Senator Phillips: The second item is “North American 
Defence.” I presume that refers to NORAD. 


Mr. Kroeger: It refers to NORAD and to joint maritime 
defence of the North American continent against a mili- 
tary threat. Thirdly, it refers to certain arrangements 
between Canada and the United States for land opera- 
tions. They have occasionally engaged in joint operations 
in Alaska, for example, dropping a parachute unit into an 
area and conducting an exercise there. It covers activities 
in all three environments. I see the figure of $391,328,000 
for main estimates. NORAD would represent approxi- 
mately one-third of that. That is a fairly rough estimate 
because of the problems I referred to earlier. 
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Senator Phillips: I raised the question of NORAD in 
particular, Mr. Chairman. Could we be provided with a 
breakdown of the cost of NORAD to Canada in the past 
two or three fiscal years? I ask that specifically because it 
is my understanding that the NORAD agreement expires 
on May 1 of this year, and it is a question of whether the 
program will be renewed. It would be very helpful if the 
figures for NORAD were separated from North American 
defence. 


Mr. Kroeger: Just for clarification, Mr. Chairman, 
NORAD itself is essentially a command arrangement for 
the joint command and control of the Canadian and 
United States air defence forces. NORAD as such, there- 
fore, costs us practically nothing, except in the sense that 
Canadian officers are stationed at NORAD headquarters 
at Colorado Springs and, of course, we pay their cost. In 
terms of the command arrangements, however, that is 
really the only expense that we encounter. I assume that 
Senator Phillips refers to the cost of co-operation with the 
United States in the air defence of the North American 
continent, and we would be glad to obtain that 
information. 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 


Mr. Kroeger: For the interim I could provide a figure, 
which would be approximate but not too far out. The cost 
of Canadian participation in air defence arrangements in 
recent years has been estimated in the order of $135 
million per year. That includes three interceptor squa- 
drons, certain of the command arrangements such as 
North Bay, and certain of the radars, including the 
ground environment electronic control for the interceptor 
squadrons. That and other aspects are totalled into a 
figure of approximately $135 million. I do not have an 
up-to-date figure, but we will be glad to obtain it for the 
committee. 


The Chairman: That is the cost of NORAD for what 
fiscal years? 


Senator Laird: It is not NORAD alone. 


The Chairman: No, Senator Phillips wishes to have the 
cost of NORAD alone. 


Senator Phillips: Just for the last two years. 
Mr. Kroeger: Would 1971-72 and 1972-73 be adequate? 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 


I refer now to the vote at page 10, “Farm Income 
Maintenance.” Stabilization of agricultural products is 
presently covered. 


The Chairman: You are referring to the headings “‘Con- 
tributions” and “Farm Income Maintenance’’? 


Senator Phillips: Yes, $7,210,000. What farm products are 
covered there? 


Mr. Kroeger: I will find that information, if you will give 
me a moment. 


The Chairman: While we are waiting, Senator Phillips, at 
page 60, vote 1b, I believe Mr. Kroeger understands what 
it is you want, but for the purposes of the report of the 
committee could you tell me more specifically the infor- 
mation that you have requested? This refers to the 
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Adjustment Assistance Program, and the question was 
why the definition was changed from “manufacturing 
firms’’. 


Senator Phillips: Yes, from “manufacturing firms’ to “a 
person’’. 


The Chairman: Where does that occur, senator? 
Senator Phillips: At page 60. 


The Chairman: And that was formerly in subparagraph 
(b)(i)? 


Senator Phillips: Yes, and in subparagraph (b)(ii). It is 
changed from the Appropriation Act No. 1, 1968, which 
provided that the insurance would be to “manufacturers” 
in Canada, which is now changed to ‘a person’. It is 
repeated in subparagraph (b)(ii) as “fa person” and in 
subparagraph (b)(iii) as “‘a person’”’. 


The Chairman: To read the whole thing, “a person 
engaged in a manufacturing enterprise...” 


Senator Carter: The answer to that is that the original 
ones applied to people already engaged in it, whereas this 
enables the grant to embrace people who are about to 
engage in it. You could not call a person a manufacturer if 
he is not manufacturing something. It would be more 
logical to say “a person” if you want to cover people about 
to be engaged in manufacturing. I think under the new 
science policy— 


The Chairman: There may be another reason too, sena- 
tor, in that there is a considerable amount of jurispru- 
dence on the definition of the word ‘person’. I doubt 
whether there is on the definition of the word ‘“‘manufac- 
turer”. Iam almost certain the answer would be that this 
is basically a housekeeping matter. 


Senator Phillips: I also wanted to know if the change was 
made as a result of difficulty in the wording of the regula- 
tions drawn up by Treasury Board. 


Mr. Kroeger: I think I have the answer to the previous 
question of Senator Phillips. 


The Chairman: Where are we now? 


Mr. Kroeger: On page 10. The item in question is Farm 
Income Maintenance, a contribution in the amount of 
$7,210,000. The question was: What commodities are 
covered? 


We have a list of commodities and estimated expendi- 
tures to the end of this month. Would you like me to 
proceed slowly? They are: potatoes, hogs, wool, blueber- 
ries, carrots, rutabagas, apples, fowl, flowers; and final- 
ly—I am reading off a list of commodities which would 
have been covered in the entire course, and I would add 
here the Canadian Dairy Commission. 


Senator Carter: That is not on a regional basis? There is 
no regional or provincial breakdown of that? It is purely 
nationwide? 


Mr. Kroeger: These are nationwide figures, since we do 
not have a regional breakdown with us. 


Senator Phillips: You said flowers. Is that “‘f-l-o-u-r-s’’? 


Sno 


Mr. Kroeger: That is correct; to which I would add expen- 
ditures under the Agricultural Board account. There are 
separate items: for rapeseed, egg powder, and turkeys. 
Perhaps I misheard Senator Phillips’ question. Did he say 
“f-]-o-u-r-s”’ or “‘f-]-o-w-e-r-s’’? 


Senator Phillips: I said ‘‘f-l-o-u-r-s’’. 


Mr. Kroeger: It is the other—the things you get in a florist 
shop. 


Senator Phillips: We are subsidizing St. Valentine’s Day, 
then! 


While we are on the subject, Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
Wheat Board is reporting under Industry, Trade and 
Commerce. I ask this question for clarification. There are 
certain items regarding the Canadian Wheat Board, and 
then, under (a) in vote 32b— 


The Chairman: On which page? 


Senator Phillips: Page 68. In vote 32b we come to the 
Eastern Wheat Producers Payments Regulations. As a 
Maritimer, I am still not too sure that I understand the 
Canadian Wheat Board, and then I find this new organiza- 
tion thrown in. There is a difference in the payments to 
Canadian Wheat Board producers and to Eastern wheat 
producers. 


Mr. Kroeger: I may say that I am a Westener, and I 
sometimes have a little trouble with this subject too. Per- 
haps I can answer Senator Phillips’ question in a general 
way. This item, incidentally, is what is called two-price 
wheat. This is a repeat from an item that appeared in the 
final supplementary estimates last year. In the case of 
producers in the West, payments are made on an acreage 
basis, to a maximum of 640 acres. In the case of producers 
in the East, payments are made on the basis of actual 
deliveries of wheat to flour mills, to a maximum, J believe, 
of 750 bushels. 


The Chairman: What was the acreage payment in the 
West? 


Mr. Kroeger: Six hundred and forty acres. 


The Chairman: At so much an acre. I think, under the 
two-price system, there is a subsidy or each bushel of 
grain for domestic consumption, based on a ceiling in 
accordance with the size of the farm. 


Mr. Kroeger: In essence I think that what you say is 
correct. The arrangements become very complex. I think 
that the reason for making the payments on an acreage 
basis, in the case of the West, is for purposes of establish- 
ing that maximum—in this case, 640 acres—whereas in the 
East, largely in Ontario, it is possible to compute it on the 
basis of actual deliveries of wheat to the flour mills. I 
would guess that this is because Western hard wheat is 
very largely exported, and the soft wheat that is grown in 
Eastern Canada tends to be used entirely for domestic 
consumption. So we calculate it is the East on a different 
basis than on the Prairies. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, I hope the other mem- 
bers of the committee understand the problem better. 


The Chairman: We could call on Senator Molgat; he has a 
first-class angle on that. 
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Senator Phillips: If I may, Mr. Chairman, I have one 
more question. I note, throughout the supplementary esti- 
mates, there is a considerable increase in the administra- 
tion costs of various departments. This is something that 
in the days of Senator Leonard we used to follow very 
closely. I have not yet found the vote in the blue book, but 
speaking from memory, Statistics Canada wanted an 
extra half a million dollars for administration costs. 


Mr. Kroeger: That would be under Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, senator. 


Senator Phillips: To me, this is a considerable increase in 
administration costs. What is involved in the half-million- 
dollar increase? 


Mr. Kroeger: The total for Statistics Canada appears on 
page 70. Under vote 45b, “Statistics Canada—Program 
expenditures”, there is a figure of $1,903,000. The break- 
down for that includes a special survey of the labour force 
that is being undertaken for an amount of $568,000. 
Another part is related to the census. This would be the 
wind-up of the 1971 census, for $575,000. In addition, in 
connection with the staff of Statistics Canada, there is a 
pay increase which resulted in extra costs, unforeseen, of 
$200,000, and postage costs of $500,000. 


Senator Phillips: Dealing with National Health and Wel- 
fare, at page 86, under the heading “Grants and Contribu- 
tions,” sir, could you clarify the following: 


Contributions to provinces and territories to assist in 
an extended program for the training of health and 
hospital personnel... 


What type of personnel and various categories in the 
health field receive assistance under this program? 


Mr. Kroeger: I would have to speak from memory with 
respect to that, senator. I believe this would cover all 
categories of medical personnel. If I remember correctly, 
this relates to the introduction of Medicare. It was fore- 
seen that the introduction of Medicare would give rise to 
increasing demands for medical services resulting in a 
requirement for more trained personnel. The cost of train- 
ing the personnel in question would have had to be borne 
entirely by the provinces, and, if I am identifying this item 
correctly, the Federal Government therefore made an 
arrangement for the provision of assistance to the prov- 
inces for training the personnel required. I think this 
relates to all levels of medical personnel. I would be glad 
to look into that for the further clarification of the com- 
mittee, if that is your wish. 


Senator Phillips: Is this in the form of grants for medical, 
dental and nursing schools, or is it moneys paid directly in 
assistance to the students? 


Mr. Kroeger: These payments are made to the provinces, 
and the provinces distribute them among the institutions 
concerned. 


Senator Phillips: So no payments go directly to the 
student? 


Mr. Kroeger: No, senator. 
The Chairman: Are there any further questions? 


Senator Carter: I have one or two general questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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I note that when personnel are hired now—and I am 
going back to National Defence, as it was the first one I 
encountered—it is man-years that are involved. In the 
case of National Defence, 959. Why have you changed to 
man-years? That was not the procedure years ago. I 
notice that in many other departments now you have 
man-years. How do you figure out a man-year? 


Mr. Kroeger: This what might be called a post-Glassco 
innovation. At one time departments had what were 
called establishments, where you had a rather detailed 
structure established—the division director, the deputy 
director, and then so many staff—and the departments 
would have to obtain the approval of what was then the 
Civil Service Commission, or the approval of Treasury 
Board, if they wanted to make any changes, even of a 
rather detailed character. The Glassco Commission made 
some rather harsh observations about this and certain 
other practices, to the effect that they really amounted to 
detailed control, or perhaps it could be called interference 
by central agencies in the ability of deputy ministers to 
manage their departments in the manner they thought 
best. 


The whole trend in recent years has been in the direc- 
tion of delegating authority to managers in the Public 
Service and to hold them accountable for the results. 


A result of this, for example, is that in Treasury Board 
we now receive about one-third to perhaps 40 per cent of 
the number of submissions that we were receiving 10 
years ago. We managed to eliminate a great deal of this 
detailed control and to delegate authority to the deputy 
ministers. 


The man-year concept is a part of this. When a depart- 
ment, in the course of getting approval for its annual 
expenditures, as reflected in the main estimates, seeks 
additional personnel resources, it seeks them in terms of 
man-years. They do not say, ““We need a deputy director 
for this position who will be paid exactly this amount,” or 
that they need three clerks whos positions they outline. 
They seek a certain number of many-years. They would, 
for the purpose of illustrating how this requirement hap- 
pened to arise, specify the sorts of pressure they were 
under or what new initiatives they wanted to undertake 
which gave rise to their requirement for these additional 
man-years. Once they get the additional man-years, the 
deputy minister then has the authority to move them 
around, to shift resources from one area to another or 
from one activity to another, without having to come back 
to Treasury Board for approval. 


So, a man-year is the instrument that is now used. the 
departments are authorized by Treasury Board to hire 
employees up to a specified number of man-years. If one 
is talking about the last six months of a fiscal year and the 
requirement is for 100 man-years, then 200 employees can 
be hired for those six months, if this is what Treasury 
Board approves. The general concept here is what is 
known as letting the managers manage, rather than sub- 
jecting them to detailed control. 


Senator Carter: I can understand that it gives the depart- 
ment heads more control over hiring and firing, instead of 
having to go through the Public Service Commission, but 
what about the financial control? At one time you had to 
have so many at a certain price. This does not talk about 
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salaries. Presumably, you could have a man-year at any 
salary whatsoever. Where does the financial control come 
in? 


Mr. Kroeger: The control comes in against the classifica- 
tion of positions. Simply because the deputy minister is 
given a certain number of man-years, it does not mean 
that they can all be at the senior executive level. These 
people will be filling positions which carry a particular 
classification. Again, a certain amount of classification 
authority has been delegated to the departments, subject 
to audit. What is provided is: (a) a man-year; and, (b), a 
sum of money, and the departmental manager may not 
exceed the amount of money with which he is provided to 
finance his operations. 


The Chairman: National Defence on page 80, Senator 
Carter, under “Manpower” talks about “959 man-years.” 
However, under “Operating” it designates salaries and 
wages at a level of $3,300,000, so presumably those man- 
years in total would have to fit in with that budgeted 
amount. 


Mr. Kroeger: Exactly. 


The Chairman: It does give the individual department 
head the opportunity of moving those man-years around 
in the way he feels would best achieve the objects of the 
vote. 


Senator Carter: I am somewhat confused about this. 
“Operating” under “Defence” means operation; it does 
not mean people engaged for administrative purposes. 
This would not be part of the Armed Services, apparently. 
These people would not be members of the army, navy or 
air force; they are public servants. How are they distribut- 
ed as among the army, navy and air force? 


Mr. Kroeger: These 959 man-years, senator, relate to the 
federal labour intensive program, the $60 million program 
which was announced in the fall to create employment. 
The committee will be aware that this amount was dis- 
tributed among a number of departments and agencies 
who had come forward with labour-intensive proposals 
they could undertake if they got some extra money. How- 
ever, they also had to get some extra man-years. What we 
are talking about here is an illustration of the point I 
made earlier. That is 959 man-years. Those people would 
have been hired as of about January 1 last year. If you 
multiply that by four, you get an indication of the actual 
number of people who were taken on strength for the last 
quarter of the fiscal year. 


Senator Carter: I have one other general question that 
arises under ‘‘Transport” on page 140. Under “New Major 
Capital Projects” it says ‘Terminal Facilities”, under 
which comes dredging in Toronto and Stephenville. 
Dredging has always come under the Department of 
Public Works. Is this a change of policy? Formerly it was 
Public Works who decided where dredging was needed 
and where it would be carried out. Now, apparently, the 
Department of Transport is making decisions about 
where dredging should be done. Is this a change of policy? 


Mr. Kroeger: No, sir. Indeed, both departments carry out 
some dredging operations. I was looking at page 104 
under vote 25b, Department of Public Works, where $500,- 
000 of the requested estimate is for the purpose of carry- 
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ing out a survey to determine dredging requirements on 
the Mackenzie River. 


The Chairman: A more specific case would be perhaps 
on page 106 under “Marine Program,” where there is a 
reference to ‘Fraser River, B.C.—Dredging . . . $530,000.” 


Mr. Kroeger: Both departments engage in dredging oper- 
ations. Where there are major harbours—and on page 140 
the two specified are Toronto and Stephenville—this 
would be done by the Department of Transport. On the 
other hand, dredging of inland rivers, such as the Fraser 
or the Mackenzie, would be the responsibility of the 
Department of Public Works. 


Senator Laird: Might I suggest that the Department of 
Transport has exclusive jurisdiction under the Navigable 
Waters Protection Act, and under that act dredging would 
naturally come under the Department of Transport? 


Mr. Kroeger: That is correct. 


Senator Carter: I do not quite understand what interest 
Transport has in Stephenville that they would have to 
dredge in Stephenville. In my opinion, there is nothing in 
Stephenville that concerns Transport, except the industry 
that is based there. Any dredging being carried out in 
Stephenville is for the purposes of the two or three little 
industries that are established there. I do not quite see 
how Transport comes into that, how it affects Transport, 
or why it should be under the Transport vote rather than 
under Public Works. 


Mr. Kroeger: The point is well taken, if I may say so. One 
could indeed visualize these activities being undertaken 
by either department—Public Works, by virtue of its 
statutory responsibility; or Transport, because of its gen- 
eral responsibility for navigational facilities, harbours, 
and so on. 


Senator Carter: Why wasn’t the Come-By-Chance one 
under Transport too? This is what I do not understand. 


Senator 
facility. 


Langlois: Come-By-Chance was a_ private 


Senator Carter: It was a loan. 
The Chairman: I think Senator Laird has made the point. 


Senator Laird: Is the one at Stephenville on a navigable 
water? 


Senator Carter: Yes, it is on a navigable water. 
Senator Laird: That explains it. 


Senator Carter: As I say, as a navigable water it should 
come under Public Works. 


Senator Laird: No, under Transport. 


The Chairman: Senator Laird is saying the opposite, that 
any body of water that comes under the Navigable Waters 
Protection Act is the responsibility of the Department of 
Transport. 


Senator Laird: That is right. 


Senator Carter: My understanding always was that 
Public Works were the people who had to authorize any- 
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thing to do with navigable waters; it was administered by 
Public Works. 


Senator Laird: No. I have gone through that. 


Senator Langlois: There are two parts to the Navigable 
Waters Protection Act: one part is under Public Works; 
and the other part is under Transport. 


Senator Laird: Is that it? 
Senator Langlois: Yes. 


Mr. Kroeger: Would it be helpful to the committee if we 
were to provide a statement, which we could get from the 
two departments concerned, on their respective respon- 
sibilities for dredging? 


Senator Carter: I think it would clarify matters. I raise it 
here because I am confused about other matters. For 
example, fishermen’s wharves now seem to come under 
Environment. Everybody is mixed up in it now. Environ- 
ment has a say; Fisheries; Transport has a say if a ship 
docks alongside it; and Public Works holds the money, 
apparently. 


The Chairman: That is a good point. Mr. Kroeger has 
said that he will provide us with this information. 


Senator Carter: I would like to have some clarification of 
how this responsibility is distributed among the various 
departments, which formerly, in my day, were all concen- 
trated in Public Works. 


Mr. Kroeger: We will not limit our answer to just the two 
departments. We will add the Department of the Environ- 
ment, where there is a transfer of responsibility that is 
currently in progress, and when that transfer is completed 
they will be getting the money that goes with it. That still 
leaves the essence of your question, of exactly who is 
responsible for doing what. We will be glad to consult the 
three departments and provide a consolidated answer. 


The Chairman: In the realm of what you are going to 
provide us with an answer between Public Works, the 
Ministry of Transport and Environment? 


Mr. Kroeger: For dredging and wharves, if I understand 
the question. 


The Chairman: Just the dredging and wharves? 


Senator Carter: Yes. It refers to the terminal, and I 
cannot think of any D.O.T. terminal under the Ministry of 
Transport, unless you are going to put a public wharf 
there. If it is an approach to a public wharf that is already 
there it could very well come under Transport. 


Senator Laird: I would be interested to know the answer 
too. 


The Chairman: Mr. Kroeger has told us that he will 
provide us with the answer. 


I now have five answers that cover requests for 
information. 


The terms, interest rate and any foregiveable features 
of the loan to Canadair under item 16b. 


To whom was the loan made in the matter of the Come- 
By-Chance wharf under item L30b? 
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Under item 1b, why was the Appropriation Act of 1968 
changed from a loan to “manufacturers” to “a person 
engaged or about to be engaged in manufacturing’”’? 


What was the cost of NORAD for the years 1971-72 and 
1972-73? 


And the matter just brought up by Senator Carter. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, I hate to leave you with 
an odd number. May we make it six? 


I refer to page 84, vote L16b, “To repeal National Health 
and Welfare Vote 17a, Appropriation Act No. 9, 1966, and 
to establish a special account in the Accounts of Canada 
to be known as the Health Insurance Supplementary 
Account.” 


I note that this vote under the Appropriation Act, which 
we will be receiving shortly, is now described as a loan, 
whereas it was not in 1966. Why the loan aspect? 


Mr. Kroeger: Perhaps it would be best if we were to 
provide that information separately. I could make a guess 
at it from the information we have here, but on a com- 
plicated subject of this kind it might be wiser if I did not. 


The Chairman: May I have the precise question? 


Mr. Kroeger: Under vote 16b, National Health and Wel- 
fare, the change from a budgetary appropriation to a loan 
vote, as between the Appropriation Act, 1966 and the 
present vote. 


The Chairman: Are there any further questions? If not, 
may I have permission to prepare the report and submit it 
to the Senate? 


Senator Langlois: This afternoon? 
The Chairman: I hope so. Is that agreeable? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, on your behalf I 
would like to thank Mr. Kroeger and Mr. Richardson for 
their kindness and for their forthrightness. We hope they 
will get this information back to the committee chairman 
as promptly as possible. 


Senator Carter: Will that information be appended to the 
report? 


The Chairman: I propose to put in the report the six 
questions which have been asked. Clearly, I cannot 
append the answers to the report. 


Senator Carter: I am talking about the printed Proceed- 
ings. Will they include the replies to the questions we have 
asked? 


The Chairman: I will bring them to the next committee 
meeting following the supplying of the answers to me. 
Then it will be up to honourable senators to decide wheth- 
er they should be printed as an appendix to those particu- 
lar Proceedings. It is customary to do so, but it is not 
always so; it is up to the committee. 


The committee adjourned. 
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STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable D. D. Everett, Chairman; 


The Honourable Herbert O. Sparrow, Deputy 


Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Benidickson, W. M. 
Carter, C. W. 
Choquette, Lionel 
Coté, Jean-Pierre 
Croll, David A. 
Desruisseaux, P. 
Everett, Douglas D. 
*F lynn, Jacques 
(Ex officio) 


Giguére, Louis de G. 


Grosart, Allister 


(Quorum 5) 


*Ez officio Member 


Laird, Keith 
Langlois, L. 
*Manning, Ernest C. 
*Martin, Paul 
(Ex officio) 
Paterson, N. M. 
Philips. Ob 
Prowse, J. Harper 
Rowe, F. W. 
Sparrow, Herbert O. 
Welch, Frank C. 


Orders of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Wednesday, February 21, 1973: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon 
the expenditures proposed by the Estimates laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
March, 1974, in advance of bills based upon the said 
Estimates reaching the Senate. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, March 15, 1973: 


The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be empowered to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the purposes of its examination 
and consideration of such legislation and other mat- 
ters as may be referred to it. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 
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Minutes of Proceedings 


Wednesday, June 6, 1973 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Senate Stand- 
ing Committee on National Finance met this day at 9.40 
a.m., to consider the Main Estimates laid before Parlia- 
ment for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1974. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Everett (Chairman), 
Carter, Desruisseaux, Giguére, Grosart, Langlois, Man- 
ning, Phillips, Sparrow and Yuzyk. (10) 


Present, but not of the Committee: The Honourable 
Senators Hays, Lafond and Molgat. (3) 


In attendance: Mr. G. Cocks, Director of Research. 


At the beginning of the proceedings, the Honourable 
Senator Everett stated that, due to reasons explained to 
the Committee, he would call on the Deputy Chairman, 
Honourable Senator Sparrow to take the Chair. 


Witnesses: From the Department of Labour—Informa- 
tion Canada 
Mr. Guy R. D’ Avignon, Director General; 
Mr. A. G. Trickey, Assistant Director General. 


At 12.40 p.m., the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m., the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Sparrow (Deputy 
Chairman), Carter, Everett, Grosart, Manning, Phillips, 
Prowse, Rowe and Yuzyk. (9) 


In attendance: Mr. G. Cocks, Director of Research. 
Witnesses: From the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce: 


Mr. J. A. Murphy, Director of Information Service 
Branch; 

Mr. J. L. Bradley, Assistant Director of Fairs and 
Missions Branch. 


Mr. Murphy undertook to furnish to the Committee 
answers to certain questions at the earliest possible time. 


At 4.45 p.m. witness: 
Gallery: 


Mr. Arthur Blakeney 


Representative of the Press 


At 5.15 p.m. the Honourable Senator Prowse moved: 


“That the members of the Committee now present 
accept the information that has been given up to this 
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point as information which has been taken by the Com- 
mittee, and that it be incorporated in the record of 
proceedings for the information of all persons.” 


After discussion, the question being put on the said 
motion, the Chairman declared the motion carried in the 
affirmative. 


At 5.55 p.m., on motion of Honourable Senator Everett, 
the Committee adjourned to 9.30 a.m., on Thursday, June 
Th, UT}. 


ATTEST: 


a Gérard Lemire 
Clerk of the Committee 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 


Evidence 


Ottawa, Wednesday, June 6, 1973 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
to which was referred the Main Estimates laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1974, met 
this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator Douglas D. Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, at my request, 
Senator Sparrow has organized the hearings into Infor- 
mation Canada, and with your permission I should like to 
ask him, as Deputy Chairman, to take the Chair. Is that 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: The reason for our hearings is to exam- 
ine the Estimates for the year ending March 31, 1974. We 
have before us Mr. D’Avignon, Director General of Infor- 
mation Canada, and Mr. Trickey, the Assistant Director 
General. Our purpose in these hearings is to make a short 
but detailed examination of Information Canada, to see 
how it operates and functions and to see how successful it 
is in achieving the directives put to it by Parliament. 


Honourable senators, I will now turn the Chair over to 
Senator Sparrow to proceed with the hearing. 


Senator Herbert O. Sparrow (Deputy Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, Senator Everett. 


I wonder, Mr. D’Avignon, if you have an opening state- 
ment you would care to make this morning before the 
questioning begins. 


Mr. G. R. D’‘Avignon, Director General, Information Canada: 
Mr. Chairman, honourable senators, I do not have an 
opening statement as such, but I should like to give you 
briefly an indication of the organization of Information 
Canada and what has been done since its creation. 


Information Canada is now divided into four operation- 
al divisions. The first is Publishing, which is responsible 
for the Canadian marketing of publications; the second is 
Exposition, which is responsible for the exposition of all 
departments in Canada and abroad; the third is Regional 
Operations, which is responsible for information offices 
and bookshops across Canada; and the last is Communi- 
cations, which is responsible for our relationship with the 
various departments, acting in a co-ordinating and adviso- 
ry role when information programs concern more than 
one department. 


It also, on request, does or can do information work for 
smaller departments. 


I should like to go over some of the things that have 
been done in the last few years. Most of them have been 
done in the last year, as a matter of fact. In the publishing 
and distribution services we introduced a credit card pur- 
chase and good faith credit system. The good faith credit 
system is up to $5 in value. Before that you could not get a 
publication unless you sent a cheque. To help people get 
publications we have made it possible for them to order 
publications which are less than $5, in which case we will 
send the publication and hope that the people will send 
the cheque. We are not losing any money by doing that. 
We have improved our marketing methods quite a bit. We 
now have a chain of commercial agencies who handle our 
publications. There are 40 agents today. They have all 
been opened within the last 10 months. 


In 1973-74 we hope to have 150 agencies and we will be 
going to 300 authorized agencies by 1975-76. 


I think the days of our large book shops are over. We 
now have one in Halifax, one in Montreal, one in Ottawa, 
one in Toronto, one in Winnipeg and one in Vancouver. 
These are tied in with information centres. They serve a 
purpose, but they are rather expensive and I think we can 
do the same job by having authorized agents, people who 
are already in the book business who can sell our publica- 
tions as authorized agents. 


We have streamlined our mail order processing meth- 
ods. Half of the books we sell are through mail order. The 
turn-around time has been reduced to five days. This is 
quite an improvement over what it was before. 


We have introduced a computerized inventory manage- 
ment reporting system. By the end of June the inventory 
will have been reduced from 70,000 titles to between 12 
and 14 thousand titles. A number of these titles which we 
are eliminating are things that date back to 1907 and 1908. 
They were items not moving but kept in stock. These 
things are not going to be destroyed. Most probably they 
will be transferred to the Public Archives—or at least one 
copy will. But, in terms of marketing these, there is no 
demand for them and there is no sale of them so we will 
cut down our inventory and we will be able to give better 
service because we will have less stock. 


Whenever people talk about our budget it is never 
indicated that we returned last year a little over $3 million 
and that this year it is projected that $4 million will be 
credited to the consolidated revenue fund through the sale 
of our publications. So our budget is really not what 
people think it is. 


Now, all our publishing and distribution activities will 
be converted to a cost recovery operation by April, 1974, 
which means that they will have to pay for themselves. 
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Everything will be charged and it will be a business 
operation. 


Our audio visual service, which comes under the Expo- 
sition Division, is now self-supporting and operates totally 
on a cost recovery basis. Our customers or clients are the 
other departments. 


In 1972-73 we prepared, designed and, in some cases, 
managed 150 domestic and foreign displays for 60 depart- 
ments or agencies. An example of this is that we are doing 
all the design aspects of the RCMP centennial all over 
Canada. 


As part of the audio visual service there is the photo 
catalogue, which used to be called the still photo library of 
the National Film Board. There had been no cataloguing 
of new acquisitions since 1966, but we are now doing that 
and we are also reactivating the photo story service of the 
National Film Board. There will be colour photos avail- 
able for this service. These are photo stories which are 
sold to Canadian newspapers on Canadian subjects and 
this will pay for itself eventually. These are things of great 
Canadian interest which are bought by newspapers 
across the country. 


Our inquiry service system has now been established. 
The nucleus was established in 1970, but our regional 
offices have really opened only starting last summer. I 
have already indicated where these centres are located. 
They sell books and also give information to people across 
the counter, by telephone and by correspondence. 


Five more centres will be opened in the fiscal year 
1973-74 in the five provinces not covered now. There prob- 
ably will not be any book stores there, but there will be 
information offices. 


This is not a duplication of what other departments are 
doing. Only six federal departments have information 
officers in the field and more and more the business of 
government is being decentralized. People who live out- 
side Ottawa should also have easy access to information. 


Last year 500,000 requests for information were 
received by telephone, by mail order or over the counter 
in these regional offices and it seems to be increasing at 
the rate of 20 per cent a year. 


We also have designed a backup system of information 
which permits us to answer up to 85 per cent of all our 
inquiries in less than two minutes. The average time is 8.9 
minutes. Some of them take a long time and demand a lot 
of research. We answer 58 per cent of these requests 
directly without contacting the departments. So we relieve 
the departments of much work in doing this. In the bal- 
ance of the cases we have to go to the departments, but 
the taxpayer, the citizen, does not have anything to do. We 
handle all this for him—whatever he wants to know. We 
get the information and we get the publications directly 
from the department. In some cases we need to go to the 
department if it is a highly technical matter. 


Other statistics that might be significant are these: 90 
per cent of our inquiries come from people who telephone 
or ask in person. The balance is by correspondence. 


With respect to our relationship with other departments 
we are primarily a support and service agency in this 
area. A council of information directors was created in 
1970 and is chaired by the Director General of Informa- 
tion Canada. There are regular meetings at which we talk 
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about information matters and where we try to co-ordi- 
nate information programs when more than one depart- 
ment is involved. 


We provide manpower resources and assistance to other 
departments and to a lot of central agencies like the 
Treasury Board, for instance. 


I have a request at the moment from the Chief Electoral 
Officer to develop an information system for his service. 
We are involved with the Olympic Committee. We are 
involved with the Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in the area of information. 


I attended a meeting at the National Film Board in 
Montreal yesterday at which the participation of Canada 
in the bi-Centennial celebration of the US was planned, 
and Information Canada will play a significant role in 
that area. 


The area of communications with departments may 
have suffered a little bit as compared with the other 
activities, but there was a matter of establishing priorities 
and it was felt that giving information to the people was 
our number one priority. We are getting ready now, how- 
ever, to give this advisory service to the departments on a 
much wider basis. 


One of the instruments that we have developed to do 
this is a concept of mobile units. We will have two mobile 
units operating in Manitoba and Nova Scotia this 
summer. Each will have an advisory committee to operate 
and report, which will be composed of information and 
operation people from most of the departments who are 
operating in Nova Scotia and in Manitoba, and the chair- 
man will not be anybody from Information Canada but 
will be somebody from a department. That will be the 
case both in Manitoba and in Nova Scotia. 


I have covered the activities of the four divisions of 
Information Canada. We did not quite know what the 
honourable senators would be interested in. 


Mr. Trickey is responsible for administration and 
finance. We are ready to answer all questions on this, but 
if there are any detailed questions on our program which 
we cannot answer we will be glad to bring a witness or 
submit a document or any other information you wish to 
have. We might not have all information about who our 
agent is in Red Deer, Alberta, or in a small community in 
Nova Scotia, but we can get that information very easily if 
you are interested in the details of our operation. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. D’Avignon. I 
will ask Senator Yuzyk to start the questioning. 


Senator Yuzyk: My first question will be more or less on 
the background of Information Canada. There had been a 
report of the Task Force on Information before Informa- 
tion Canada was established. Would you be good enough 
just to outline some of the main recommendations and 
give us some idea of how these have been carried out? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Honourable senators, if it were possible 
to reply to this question tomorrow, I would prefer it. We 
are appearing in front of your committee tomorrow, I 
believe, and Mr. Tom Ford, who was a member of the 
commission and is a member of our staff, is Director of 
our regional operation and he would be much better 
qualified than either Mr. Trickey or myself to give you the 
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background on this. All I can tell you is that most of the 
recommendations—not all of the reeommendations—were 
accepted by the government, but Mr. Ford could in a 
matter of a few minutes go over all of this, if that is 
acceptable. 


Senator Yuzyk: That is fine. 
Mr. D’Avignon: He is really the expert in this field. 


Senator Yuzyk: Now, Mr. D’Avignon, as you are well 
aware, Information Canada has come under considerable 
criticism throughout the country, particularly for having 
increased its budget annually, when originally the Prime 
Minister of Canada stated that Information Canada 
would come into operation in order to save money and to 
improve the services. Why is it that it was not possible to 
save the money as the Prime Minister has indicated? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Well, Mr. Chairman, over the last year 
our budget has not increased. As a matter of fact it has 
decreased slightly. Certainly there has been an increase to 
some extent since its inception because there were new 
programs. There have been reports that the budgets of 
certain departments have increased and certainly that is 
so, but we have to take into consideration that where 
there has been a substantial increase these departments 
were new-born, and here I am talking about DREE and 
the Department of the Environment. When they were set 
up they only had their general administrative cadres, and 
after that they realized they needed an information 
capacity, and these were created during these years. But I 
think in the overall there has not been an increase, and we 
have some figures that we can give to the committee on 
this. The situation is somewhat the same with Information 
Canada. When it was created in 1970 it did not have all the 
functions that it has now. For example, we did not have 
regional offices and we had to build this up. That 
increased the budget slightly. But since we have been 
operational, the budget has not increased. There will bea 
slight increase this year because we are opening offices in 
Prince Edward Island; New Brunswick, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Newfoundland. These provinces should 
certainly not be denied easy acess to information. But this 
will be done on a modest scale and should not cost very 
much. I think if we could analyze the cost of information 
per unit—and this is very difficult because it is not a 
sausage-machine; it is not something you can count at the 
end—one thing we would have to realize is that the more 
information you give to people, the greater the demand 
you create for accurate information. We now give more 
information to the Canadian citizen than he has ever 
before received. Perhaps it is a matter of philosophy 
whether the citizen in a system like ours is entitled to such 
easy access to information, and if he is, perhaps the over- 
all cost might seem to be a little bit more, but per unit of 
information it is considerably less. This is because of the 
co-ordination and centralization. Perhaps Mr. Trickey 
would care to give some of the financial details. 


Mr. A. G. Trickey, Assistant Director General, Information 
Canada: I think, Mr. Chairman, we should consider Infor- 
mation Canada when it was created on April 1, 1970. 
Certain functions were transferred to Information 
Canada, and there was a provision in the initial stages for 
the creation of new functions and the increase in absolute 
dollars as between 1970 and 1973-74 is primarily the 
increase in moneys necessary to staff our inquiry centres 
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across Canada. These are the people who are responsive 
to questions asked by the public. There is an approximate 
increase of $1.4 million in this area. The other significant 
increase in the finances resulted from the decision by the 
government that all departments should bear their own 
postage costs and this accounts for something like $1.3 
million. This is for the mailing of our publications and isa 
function which we inherited. Also there is something in 
excess of $500,000 or $600,000, now in our estimates, for 
services that were formerly provided free by the Depart- 
ment of Supply and Services connected with the mail 
order, handling and wrapping of books and the handling 
of them in the warehouse operation, as well as the cost for 
warehousing our publications in the Hull warehouse in 
connection with the Canadian Government Printing 
Bureau So if you take these three things, you will find 
they add up to a total—and there are other minor varia- 
tions here and there—to the increase from $7.9 million to 
$10.8 million for 1973-74. There are two other small items 
in our estimates this year that were not reported in our 
departmental estimates in other years, and these are 
made up of our share of superannuation costs for contin- 
uing employees which amounts to something like $350,000. 
Furthermore this year for the first time we were asked to 
reflect in our main estimates the cost of summer pro- 
grams for the employment of students which is roughly 
$115,000 to $120,000 and represents 20 man-years. This in 
summary explains the change as between 1970 and 1973- 
74. If you add them up, they come to something like $3 
million difference as between the two years. 


Senator Yuzyk: It is rather interesting that as a govern- 
ment department you have to budget for postage. Have 
you given consideration to the fact that other departments 
send out their material with franking privileges? Have 
you given some thought to introducing this to Information 
Canada? 


Mr. Trickey: This was the situation prior to the change of 
policy—there are books and periodicals and so on which 
went out without charge for postage to us. But there was a 
change in policy, as you are aware, and it was decided 
that the post office itself should reflect more correctly the 
revenues that it was earning from the efforts they were 
putting forth and from the mails they were handling, and 
all departments, I understand now, are paying for any 
postage that they use. It is, in effect, a transfer from one 
department to another. Before this change, so far as the 
expenditures of the post office were concerned, there 
were no offsetting revenues. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, you will realize that our 
department is the only one with a mail order business, 
and requires a great deal of money for mailing costs as 
compared with other departments who also may be send- 
ing things. So out of this small budget there is a large 
proportion that is spent in this way, but this is part of our 
business. We are sending more things out to people, and 
this affects us a lot more than it affects other depart- 
ments. But I think all other departments are now under 
the same constraints and they have to budget for their 
postage. 


Senator Yuzyk: But most of these books should bring in 
some kind of a profit to offset part of the cost. 


Mr. Trickey: Not always. All the books supplied to 
depository libraries and educational institutions are dis- 


tributed free of charge. For instance the charges for the 
handling and distribution of Hansard and reports of com- 
mittee meetings—we pay for the postage on all of these. 
Now there are people who for a subscription of something 
like $12 a year receive all copies of Hansard. If there are 
200 sitting days in the year, this ineans 200 mailings to 
each individual subscriber. Therefore we pay for the copy 
of Hansard, and in addition we pay for having it packaged 
and mailed. But in return all we get in fact is the $12 per 
year if there is a subscription. The cost of the postage 
itself is in excess of the amount of revenue we get from 
that particular subscription. This is what we are examin- 
ing at the present time in considering the transfer of the 
whole publishing and distribution function to cost recov- 
ery as of April 1, 1974. 


Senator Yuzyk: You have taken over the distribution of 
all government publications? 


Mr. Trickey: Yes. 


Senator Yuzyk: And that is where the increased postage 
comes in? 


Senator Grosart: Not all of it. 


Mr. Trickey: Not all distributions, no. We have taken over 
all distributions, but we do not do all of them directly. The 
Department of Supply and Services do many of these for 
us. In fact I think the Department of National Revenue 
also do some for us, and also Statistics Canada do some 
for us. These are in particular areas. But they in turn bill 
us for that service and we pay for it. 


Senator Yuzyk: Structurally, have you reached your 
optimum in carrying out these services? You have indicat- 
ed that there will be other offices established, but that is 
within your plans for what I would call an optimum 
structure. 


Mr. D’Avignon: The moneys we ask for this year cover 
the opening of these additional regional offices. We are 
working with this concept of mobile units which will be 
tested this summer. It could very well be that we will find 
this to be an additional way to reach the Canadian people. 
If so, we might make recommendations to open this to 
other provinces, that is if it works. I do not think that we 
can assume that if we cover only the large metropolitan 
areas we are giving information to the Canadian people 
generally. I think in terms of organization and in the 
terms of the things we want to do we have reached an 
optimum point, but there could be further developments 
that would require slightly more staff to cover Canada as 
we would like to cover it. Certainly we should investigate 
the use of Zenith Telephone free of charge for people who 
are badly in need of government information. We do not 
feel that because a man lives in a rural cornamunity he 
should be denied this right. 


Senator Yuzyk: You are making provision for improve- 
ments in, say, computer services and retrieval and things 
like that? 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


Senator Yuzyk: Do you find, having been in operation 
now for three years, that some major changes have been 
required for this purpose, that would mean an outlay of 
more moneys? 
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Mr. D’Avignon: I think we can accomplish most of these 
things by a reallocation of funds. There were some pro- 
grams that we were embarked on and which have been 
eliminated—the media analysis program which was cost- 
ing quite a bit of money was cancelled last year because it 
was felt it was in competition with private enterprise. It 
was criticized for this, and possibly rightly so. So we did 
spend money on this and possibly there were no returns, 
but I thought it was better to cancel the program that had 
very little chance of being successful. By reallocating 
some of these moneys, and not very much of them, I think 
we can do most of the things we want to do. I did not refer 
before to the Federal Identity Program. This is a program 
that is getting near the end—the flag and logo of the 
Canadian flag has been accepted now and is used practi- 
cally all over, so I think somebody else should administer 
it now. The people who buy stationery, for instance, like 
the Department of Supply and Services. We will be recom- 
mending something like this to our minister very shortly. 
Maybe all it would need would be a small secretariat 
because it does not need to be with Information Canada 
and probably should not be with Information Canada. So 
we are really not interested in doing things we don’t need 
to do. 


Senator Yuzyk: I have a further question about what is 
called the “waste” of public money, and this is still con- 
nected with my first question. If Information Canada had 
not existed today, the cost of all of these services, prior to 
its inception, would have been greater? Would you consid- 
er that the services have improved because of the co-ordi- 
nation or integration of certain aspects of these services? 
In other words, I was thinking of comparing the old 
system with the present one now, in a general way. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I am pretty sure that some of the opera- 
tions carried out before by other departments, like the 
marketing of publications, the exposition division, would 
be as effective under another department as they are now, 
because they would have done the same thing as we 
have—improved the marketing methods, improved the 
time lapse between an order being received and the publi- 
cation being sent. They would also, I am sure, have 
cleaned up the inventory. The same for exposition. 


However, I think there has been an accrued benefit in 
being able to coordinate these things. I think there is a 
saving in the fact that there is an information centre 
where you have your book shop; the management of the 
place is the same, you do not have two managers, there is 
one man; there are not two administrations but one. 


We now know that the service is one the Canadian 
people want, because they are using these offices. The 
statistics I indicated before is proof of that. In the coordi- 
nation of these activities, I think overall in the cost unit of 
a piece of information given to the public, be it a publica- 
tion or information by word of mouth or letter, it has been 
reduced, and is much more effective. I think by coordinat- 
ing these activities we can give the Canadian people a 
much better service. Certainly in opening these regional 
offices we have supplemented the work that departments 
are trying to do, because they do not have regional offices 
in terms of information. Only six departments out of 44 
have information people in the field. If all departments 
who are now decentralizing were opening information 
offices the cost would be much greater than it is today. 
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Senator Yuzyk: Would it be possible at a later time—I am 
not asking for it today—to substantiate your statement 
that the cost per unit has decreased, at least in certain 
services? 


Mr. D’Avignon: It would be very difficult to do so because 
the service did not exist before. People did not know 
where to go. They looked in the ’phone book, and some- 
times wrote to Ottawa. I have met a lot of people who 
were utterly confused, with agencies and departments in 
the field, and they did not know who to see. Now there is 
one number in the ’phone books; they see Information 
Canada; they want information about a passport, income 
tax, family allowance, they call Information Canada and 
they will get an answer. 


Senator Grosart: I am not greatly concerned with spend- 
ing a lot of time on a $10 million estimate when we are 
dealing with $18 billion in this committee, so Iam going to 
ask the witnesses if they will tell us what is the total cost 
of the product they are distributing. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I would like Mr. Trickey to answer this. 


Mr. Trickey: I am not clear. Which product are you refer- 
ring to? 


Senator Grosart: Your product is information, obviously. 
You are distributing information in various forms. One is 
in printed reports. What is the total cost of your product? 
You have to know. You are spending $10 million to dis- 
tribute a product. What is the cost of the product? 


Mr. Trickey: I am not sure that this will answer clearly 
what you have in mind, honourable senator, but in effect 
the total cost of our product is $10.8 million. This is what 
our budget is. This is the total cost of our product. 


Senator Grosart: No, that is the cost of distributing your 
product. 


Mr. Trickey: There is the cost of buying books. We pay 
$2.5 million roughly a year to buy the books that we put 
into our inventory and sell, or the books that we buy and 
distribute free. This is included in the $10.8 million. In 
addition to that, the cost of handling those books, of 
mailing them and so on, is included in the $10.8 million. If 
I can break it down into the three general areas, the cost 
of the activities that existed prior to April 1, 1970, that are 
operating now, for publishing and distribution, the audio- 
visual exposition services we have, and so on, was $6 
million. 


Senator Grosart: I do not want to get into that. I want to 
get what is represented by the $10 million. That is not the 
cost of your product by any means. You pay $2 million for 
books. I wish the total cost of information production of 
the Government of Canada was $2 million. It is the cost of 
producing a single report. 


What is the total cost of information produced by the 
Government of Canada? 


Mr. Trickey: This I cannot tell you. 


Senator Grosart: We have to have it; we have to find this 
out. This is what we are here for. 


Mr. Trickey: I can only talk of the cost of Information 
Canada. 
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Senator Grosart: Let us leave that for the moment. Per- 
haps I should say my own impression is that Information 
Canada is a completely misnamed department, or what- 
ever it may be. It is not “Information” Canada. It is 
obviously, from what you have told us, a very, very small 
area of “Information” Canada. It is important for us, I 
think, to know what is the relationship between your 
sector and all government information. I would think it is 
less than 10 per cent. 


ay, recognize that when Information Canada was set up it 


was decided not to take over the whole information job. 
Personally I think that was a mistake. As I say, it makes 
the name a misnomer. 


Are you clear yourself as to what your responsibilities 
are in respect to initiating and distributing information 
about Canada as such? I am not at the moment talking 
about the individual press releases and publications. 


Perhaps I can give you an example. Recently we had a 
Canadian “world first’, a tremendous breakthrough; that 
was the launching of Telesat. It was inadequately com- 
municated to the Canadian public. I was there; I checked 
out the information services. As you probably know, I 
have been in the information business all my life, and I 
doubt if I have ever seen a more inadequate public com- 
munications operation. What I am going to ask you is this: 
Would you see your terms of responsibility, anticipating 
Telesat Canada and saying, “This has got to be com- 
municated to the Canadian people’’? Is that within your 
terms of reference? 


Mr. Trickey: Perhaps I might speak briefly to that. As I 
understood the role of Information Canada—Mr. D’Avig- 
non can correct me if I am wrong, and I hope he will— 
Information Canada is primarily a responsive agency. 


Senator Grosart: You have answered my question. It is 
primarily a responsive agency. 


Mr. Trickey: 
program. 


It would not be responsible for this 


Senator Grosart: I suggest you should change its name as 
quickly as possible. Anybody calling themselves Informa- 
tion Canada, which is a great and distinguished name, 
who will say, ‘Our role is primarily responsive’”’ should go 
and have the act changed so that you are called something 
else. You are not “Information” Canada, obviously. Would 
you agree with that? 


Mr. D'Avignon: There is another alternative, which is that 
we get involved in these things. 


Senator Grosart: Let us pursue that. I was a little reluc- 
tant to do it, because you might and would be perfectly 
entitled to say it is a policy question that you do not want 
to get into. However, I would be very much interested in 
your views on your experience. Would you think it would 
be desirable for Information Canada to have its respon- 
sibilities extended to have responsibility for the total 
output of information of Canada as a government entity? 


Mr. D'Avignon: Certainly some departments can do the 
job much better than we can in certain areas. In the 
scientific field, for instance, I do not think we could ever 
do the work Agriculture is trying to do. Most of their 
information people have a background in the sciences. In 
a department like Energy, Mines and Resources it is the 
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same thing. In other areas, such as Telesat, where a lot of 
people are involved, I think we should get involved. At the 
moment this is partially our fault. Maybe our mandate 


covers this, but there has been reluctance on the part of 
the departments to demand our services. 


Senator Grosart: Of course. 


Mr. D’Avignon: This is what we must overcome. We do 
have the people at Information Canada who could render 
great services as advisers and as developers of informa- 
tion programs, and we are willing and will be trying to 
develop a better relationship with the departments. I 


indicated before that our priorities were first to put the | 


house in order, to develop commercial systems for our 


publications, to develop these information centres. Now / 


we are at the stage where we feel we can render much 
better services to the departments. = 


Senator Grosart: Would you yourself be interested in a 
recommendation from this committee that your mandate 
be extended so that you would not merely be responsive, 
or would not have to plead with departments to help 
them, but would be in a position to initiate on your own— 
for which you would need a lot more money—the com- 
munication of information to the Canadian public that in 
your view was of paramount importance? 


Mr. D’Avignon: I certainly would welcome such a 


, recommendation. 


Senator Grosart: You said, for example, you might have 
problems in the science field. I do not agree, either in 
agriculture or elsewhere. Let me give another example. I 
refer to the ‘Tea laser” breakthrough. It was the Defence 
Research Board at Valcartier. It was another world first. 
The Canadian public do not know about it, for a very 
good reason, namely that the Defence or Agriculture 
people are working for those departments, not for Canada 
specifically. Iam glad to hear you say you would welcome 
an extension of your mandate, and I think this committee 
should look at this very, very carefully. 


Let us come to the publications. As you know, the 
graphic arts industry complains continually that the gov- 
ernment is in the printing business. Have you dealt with 
that complaint? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Information Canada is not in the printing 
business. The printing orders are all handled by the 
Department of Supply and Services. We purchase our 
publications. We are some sort of publishers. We are not 
really publishers as you know them outside the Public 
Service. We have no authority over the content of a publi- 
cation, but the copyright belongs to us. We represent the 
Canadian Government in the copyright area. We do the 
distribution. We are making recommendations now in 
terms of pricing policy and all that. The system under 
which we operate, which dates back quite a few years, is 
inadequate at the moment. First, we have to give away a 
lot of publications. This is never taken into account. As 
you know, Mr. Trickey mentioned it. We have to give free 
publications to libraries across the country. Members of 
Parliament, senators, and a lot of other people can, within 
30 days of receipt of the daily check list, demand and get 
free publications. We are not in printing. To the best of my 
knowledge, I believe that only about 30 per cent of 
Canadian Government publications are now printed by 
the Canadian Government Printing Bureau. The balance 
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is printed outside. We never order anything from a printer 
ourselves. 


Senator Grosart: How is the price you pay the Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau determined? 


Mr. D’Avignon: It is three to one, I believe. 


Mr. Trickey: There is a Treasury Board publishing policy 
statement. I am not sure whether it is a directive, or 
exactly what it is. 


Senator Grosart: A Treasury Board ‘“‘minute’”’? 


Mr. Trickey: In any case, it was set many years ago. It 
was determined at that time that the author department, 
the department that indicated the need for the publication 
in the first place and prepared the manuscript, would 
work with the Canadian Government Printing Bureau on 
the format, design and everything else, and would pay all 
of the set-up charges for the publication; that the distribu- 
ting unit of the government in those days would pay the 
print run costs, which were in fact the variable costs of 
adding on the quantity required for the distribution unit. 
They would pay none of the printing set-up or anything 
else; they would pay only the print run cost, which is 
called the variable cost. Generally speaking, the selling 
price of the publication is three times the print-run cost. 
So, in effect, for a book that may, for set-up and so on and 
so forth, come out at a cost of $2.50, we might only pay $1, 
which is the print-run cost on our own quantity that we 
bought. Then when we bought it at $1 we would normally 
sell that book at $3. 


Senator Grosart: That is what I meant when I said your 
product is not what you pay. The cost of your product is 
the total cost of that product. 


Mr. Trickey: Divided by the number of units. 


Senator Grosart: No, the total cost. The aggregate cost is 
what it costs to produce all those publications. 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask our witnesses if they 
would get that information for us. In other words, it will 
be in the budgets of the departments. It is available. It will 
also be in the costs of the Government Printing Bureau. I 
think it is important that we have that information. 


The Deputy Chairman: You are talking about the infor- 
mation service costs of all government departments. 
Would you refer to all government agencies as well, then? 


Senator Grosart: Yes. All print sponsored by the Govern- 
ment of Canada—keep it to to print at the moment—the 
authority for which is the Government of Canada. It is 
scattered through the estimates. I could do it in ten hours. 


Mr. Trickey: If I might speak to that for a moment, that is 
one of the difficulties the original task force ran into. I 
think it is a difficulty that Treasury Board is presently 
running into. The print costs for publications themselves 
are not clearly defined in the estimates. They are a part 
probably of the information services of departments. 
They are included in that. In some cases they are not 
included in the information costs, but they are included in 
a program costs, for instance, of a technical program or 
something else. With all deference to the honourable sena- 
tor, I am not sure that that information is capable of being 
extracted from the estimates by me or by anyone else. 
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Senator Grosart: I am not suggesting that it is your 
responsibility. It is an intolerable situation if a committee 
cannot find out what it costs to produce all the print 
sponsored by the government. I know it can be done and I 
can give you a very simple way of doing it. Get the 
complete list of titles and then ask each department, 
“What did that cost?” You will get the information. They 
will hide a few, but you will get a pretty fair aggregate 
figure. 


Take the monthly publication list or the annual publica- 
tion list, which is called, I think “Canadian Government 
Publications”. There is the list. There are thousands of 
items in the annual list. Now we want to ask somebody 
what that costs. I am not saying it is entirely your respon- 
sibility, but I think to some extent it is, because you have 
the overall responsibility in the information field. Surely, 
if you are going to advise the government or the depart- 
ments of government you should be in a position to say, 
“You are spending too much money,” or, “You are not 
spending enough money on this’. I don’t think you are 
going to discharge your responsibility if you merely say, 
“We are only going to worry about that small part of the 
product that we happen to buy.” You have a copyright, I 
understand, on all of this. Here is your starting point. You 
are the copyright owners. Such an owner has the respon- 
sibility of knowing what happens to that copyright. Who 
has the copyright of ‘“O Canada’? Who owns it? 


Mr. D’Avignon: I am sorry, but I cannot answer that 
question. 


Senator Grosart: I can tell you. The Canadian govern- 
ment owns it. The Canadian government is now consider- 
ing—and you might want to check into this—putting that 
into the public domain. In fact, it has announced that it is 
going to put “O Canada” into the public domain. I hope 
you will tell them not to be so absurd. If they put “O 
Canada” into the public domain it means that the govern- 
ment no longer has the copyright and the public, anybody, 
can use it for any purpose at all. It could be used to 
advertise a detergent. You should advise them to hold on 
to the copyright. 


Now, you own these copyrights and you have as the 
owner of the copyrights a responsibility to the authors of 
all of these—whoever has any kind of interest in it. This is 
an obligation of a copyright owner. This may be your 
starting point to extend your responsibilities. 


I have been in the business of owning copyrights myself 
and I know the responsibility that goes with it. I cannot 
just say that I own a copyright and I am going to rake in 
what money there is. As owner of the copyright I have a 
responsibility to other people. 


Mr. D’Avignon: May I make a point on this, senator? 
Maybe we can attempt to get what you want. One of the 
difficulties is that a lot of these things are not protected by 
copyright. They are free publications, pamphlets and 
books, for which the overall printing cost is probably over 
half the total expenditure of the government departments, 
and they never come through us except that they are 
available in our information centres. Anything that will be 
prepared by the Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare or other departments, such as changes to the income 
tax laws, are available. THe income tax forms, for 
instance, would be one of them. 
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Senator Everett: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Senator Gro- 
sart’s question could be addressed to the President of the 
Treasury Board when he appears before us. I know what 
Senator Grosart is getting at, and I think I know why he 
wants it. It seems to me to be a very useful piece of 
information in this inquiry we are conducting. I have a 
feeling that Treasury Board would probably have more 
clout in being able to get that information than Informa- 
tion Canada, although I must agree with Senator Grosart 
that perhaps it is information that Information Canada 
should be able to get. But, under the circumstances, I 
wonder if the question could be addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Treasury Board. 


Senator Grosart: With all due respect, Senator Everett, I 
should like to press it here, because, unlike some other 
people, I am all for seeing Information Canada expand its 
activities. I think it has been forced by circumstances into 
a corner where you are doing a job that is too restricted in 
scope. You are called Information Canada but you are 
restricted in scope. Any self-respecting public relations 
man or information man would be ashamed of the restric- 
tions that are placed on you. 


As I say, I am very glad to have your suggestion that 
you feel that Information Canada should be charged with 
the responsibility of looking at all the information that is 
poured out. I have never talked to a newspaperman yet 
who did not say he would throw most of the stuff that is 
coming from the departments into the waste basket. 
Every editor I have ever talked to does the same thing. I 
do the same thing in my office. I shovel it into the basket. 
So does every senator and every member of the other 
place. This is surely kind of thing that Information 
Canada was intended to stop. It is endless duplication. 
The idea that a public relations man in a department 
should distribute by the thousands every statement a min- 
ister makes is ridiculous. It is the kind of thing that 
concerns me and which Information Canada has not and 
is not doing anything about. I presume it is because your 
wings have been clipped. 


The Deputy Chairman: I wonder, Senator Grosart, if we 
could establish whether Information Canada can respond 
to this question. 


Do you agree that you can do this? If you can, then 
perhaps we can establish a few more grounds rules as to 
the information that is required. If you feel that you 
require time to determine whether this information is 
gatherable by your department, perhaps we could havea 
reply tomorrow when you appear. 


Senator Grosart: I don’t think they will have it tomorrow. 


The Deputy Chairman: I did not mean the information, 
but whether in fact that information could be obtained. 


Senator Grosart: I have another question as to your 
status. My recollection is that originally you were under 
the Department of Supply and Services when Information 
Canada was set up. Were you under Mr. Stanbury? 


The Deputy Chairman: They were under a minister with- 
out portfolio at the time. It was set up under Supply and 
Services at the time, but the minister in charge was a 
minister without portfolio. 


Senator Grosart: Were you ever under the Secretary of 
State? 
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Mr. D’Avignon: Never really under the Secretary of State. 
We are under the Department of Labour now. 


Senator Everett: Why are you under the Department of 
Labour now? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Our minister is the Honourable John 
Munro, who happens also to be the Minister of Labour, 
but he has two portfolios. 


Senator Grosart: He is not the Minister of Information, as 
I understand it, surely. 


Mr. D’Avignon: No, he is the minister responsible for 
Information Canada. 


Senator Grosart: That is not a portfolio; if it were, it 
would be part of his title. 


Senator Everett: This vote comes under Labour. 
Mr. D’Avignon: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: It is listed as “Labour” in black face 
type and Information Canada in light face type as part of 
the department. Senator Everett asked why. Does any- 
body know? Perhaps it is not a fair question to put to you. 


Mr. Trickey: Information Canada is a peculiar beast; it 
was created through an appropriation act. 


Senator Grosart: That was another serious mistake. 


Mr. Trickey: It was designated by Order in Council as a 
department pursuant to section 2 of the Public Service 
Employment Act. It was designated a department for 
pruposes of the Financial Administration Act, and the 
minister responsible for reporting on the activities of 
Information Canada to the house was designated initially, 
I believe, as Mr. Stnabury. Then Mr. O’Connell was the 
minister. At that time he also carried the labour portfolio. 
It was a decision, just a decision, that all of the depart- 
ments and/or agencies designated as departments under 
that specific minister would be printed together in the 
estimates. I think that is about the size of it. 


Senator Grosart: You have put your finger on my ques- 
tion when you say “the minister responsible for report- 
ing”. Who is the minister responsible for the activities of 
Information Canada? 


Mr. Trickey: The Minister of Labour, but as minister 
responsible for Information Canada not as Minister of 
Labour. 


Senator Grosart: I will not argue that; it does not matter. 
So you have a department under a minister who is a 
member of the cabinet. Again I would ask you: Would you 
not think it was an improvement in your status if you 
were a crown corporation, with that extra degree of inde- 
pendence? From your experience would you find this 
helpful? 


Mr. Trickey: If I may speak to that, Mr. Chairman, and I 
think Mr. D’Avignon agrees with me, probably Informa- 
tion Canada would be better served if it were a depart- 
ment created through an act of Parliament setting out 
clearly the responsibilities of the department and con- 
stituting it as a department of the government under its 
own act. 


Senator Everett: Why do you say that, sir? 
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Mr. Trickey: I think this would clearly define our respon- 
sibilities and the responsibilities, if you like, of informa- 
tion services in departments, and our relationship vis-a- 
vis departments, vis-a-vis the Treasury Board and also 
our relation to Parliament itself. I think that there would 
be a clear definition. 


If I can use a simple example, we are a department set 
up for certain purposes, but all we have as our authority 
to function is the vote that appears in the estimates each 
year. 


Senator Grosart: But under the Financial Administration 
Act these crown corporations are treated as departments. 


Mr. Trickey: I am not sure that a crown corporation 
would necessarily improve or diminish our ability to 
function. 


Senator Grosart: What would your reaction be if some- 
body asked you for information. on a certain subject 
critical of the government? Say at one of your inquiry 
centres I were to say, “I don’t like government policy in 
regard to LIP. I don’t want to hear the government’s 
justification for LIP. I want the ‘cons’. Will you prepare 
me all the criticisms you can find that have been made of 
the LIP program?” 


This goes to the question of not being a crown corpora- 
tion and not having that independence but of having to 
report through a minister who naturally would have 
another view of dissemination of critical information, 
which, as I am sure you know, goes to the heart of the 
question of how a government service should be 
structured. 


Mr. D’Avignon: If it is information we have available we 
will make it available to the public, because we deal in 
facts. We do not deal in ideas. In our communications with 
the Canadian public we give them information on the 
things we know are so with respect to government pro- 
grams. If the information you want is critical of the gov- 
ernment and is available we would probably make it 
available to the public. We would make it available, if it 
was something released by a department, such as reports 
made about LIP programs not functioning in certain 
areas, we would release it. 


The Deputy Chairman: Opposition speeches in the house? 
Mr. D’Avignon: Of course. 


Senator Grosart: But you said, “if the department had 
released it,” and of course this destroys the whole thing 
because departments do not release this kind of 
information. 


Mr. D'Avignon: They do. We have had surveys where the 
results were that certain government programs were not 
accepted by the public in certain areas of the country, and 
these are available. 


Senator Grosart: I have not seen any. 


Senator Carter: I am going to pursue a somewhat differ- 
ent line. When Prime Minister Trudeau issued his state- 
ment of policy about Information Canada on February 10, 
1970, he gave a number of reasons for setting it up, and he 
said that the third reason was to be able to learn better the 
views of the Canadian people. The unit is therefore 
designed not merely as a vehicle for the dissemination of 
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information but to provide better systems for Canadians 
to make known their viewpoints to their government. Can 
you tell me what you have done along these lines, and 
what you are doing? 


Mr. D’Avignon: One of the purposes of our regional 
offices is exactly for that purpose. We opened our Win- 
nipeg office in early 1972, our Toronto office in July or 
August last year, and the Montreal office in the fall. Now 
we have just opened the Halifax office and Vancouver 
wes opened in the spring of this year. We hope to do this, 
but we cannot build a machinery like that in a few 
months. It is working now and we sponsored some 
projects in 1971 where summer students went out into 
eight or nine areas of Canada and reports came out which 
were published. Some of these reports were critical of 
some of the government activities in these areas, and 
some of them were very favourable to certain programs in 
these areas, and these have been reported, and the reports 
were published and are available to anybody who wants 
them. We hope to do more or that. 


Senator Carter: Yes. I am not too clear about what you 
said, though. Have you any plans to get the views of the 
people on certain things? Do you initiate certain pro- 
grams, like polls or researches, to find out what the people 
are thinking, or is it just a haphazard business where 
somebody says, “I have a viewpoint”, and you write it 
down? Do you have a planned program of collecting 
information on different topics? 


Mr. D’Avignon: We have a program that started about a 
month and a half ago in Manitoba and in Nova Scotia, and 
this is exactly what they are doing, giving information to 
the people and finding out what they think about it. There 
will be a check at the end of the summer. A research 
group will go around and find out and analyze the results 
of these services. 


Senator Carter: But that is not my interpretation of what 
Prime Minister Trudeau ‘was talking about, although it 
could be part of it. What you are saying is that you are 
relating the feedback from certain information that you 
give out about certain programs and the feedback con- 
cerning these programs; but what about viewpoints on 
other subjects apart from programs? 


Mr. D’Avignon: We do get these things through our 
regional offices, and very shortly we will be in a position 
to analyze the feedback and make it available. It is a 
matter of developing the machinery to do it. 


Senator Carter: But the only planned program you have 
at the moment is in relation to information that you give 
out in relation to government programs, and that is the 
only feedback you have any plans to accumulate at the 
moment. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Not necessarily, but through our regional 
offices people do come in with complaints, and not neces- 
sarily wanting information, and these are noted and will 
be made available. We could make available to you a list 
of the research that has been done since 1970 in this area. 


Mr. Trickey: If I might add one thing, senator, when 
people do come into our offices with complaints about the 
program or about a particular activity of the department, 
or something else like that, and they have a legitimate 
complaint, then that complaint is turned over to the 
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department and we make known to the department that 
we have received this as a factual statement in relation to 
a particular program. We do not go beyond that, however. 
In this way there is this response mechanism started, if 
you like, but we have not recently gone out to initiate any 
sort of attitude surveys in relation to any particular 
policy, program or anything else of the government. 


Senator Carter: As a government agency, how do you go 
about making known to the people the services you can 
provide them with? How do you let them know what 
services are available and how they can take advantage of 
them? 


Mr. D’Avignon: We have advertised the opening of our 
regional offices. Possibly we have not let the people know 
well enough because our budget has been rather limited 
for this type of thing. But we use telephone directory 
listings and wherever we open an office we advertise it. 
We advertise new publications. But I should say that the 
money spent on advertising for Information Canada is 
very small. Up to seven or eight months ago we did not 
even have an information officer at Information Canada. 
But we are trying to develop this part of it now. 


Senator Carter: So that people in various parts of 
Canada will know what you can provide for them? 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


Senator Carter: Again referring to Mr. Trudeau’s policy 
speech in the House of Commons on February 10, in 
giving his first reason he said that Information Canada 
will promote co-operation among federal information 
officers now operating in mutual isolation and that the 
object would be to increase the effectiveness as well as to 
save money by reducing duplication in the use of staff 
and equipment, and by better joint use of the government 
information resources. Then later on he said, “To achieve 
these objectives, we plan an organization whose new staff, 
exclusive of three component units being transferred 
from other government agencies, will total less than 150.” 
The original concept of Information Canada was a com- 
pact unit of(150 new employees plus whatever you might 
take over from other agencies. Now, can you tell me, first 
of all, what is your total number of employees to date for 
Information Canada? 


Mr. Trickey: If you give me a moment I can turn it up. 
You want the total number of employees overall? 


Senator Carter: I want both figures. 


Mr. Trickey: All inclusive the total number of employess 
contemplated for 1973-74 is 618. Of those for the new 
functions created at the time we were created the number 
of employees is 244 as opposed to the 150 you were refer- 
ring to. Of that 244 there were originally something like 22 
positions for inquiry centres and these now amount to 
roughly 113, and there were something like 24 in the 
communications area and these now amount to 29. So that 
the significant increase in personnel in new functions 
from the time of our inception until now has been in the 
inquiry centre area. I would like to add that there is a 
certain basic nucleus in the inquiry centres that do not 
fluctuate with demand. There is no variation. There is a 
manager and a stenographer and this type of thing. But 
we have developed a grid with the Treasury Board that as 
the inquiries come in to the inquiries centres and the 
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demand increases, then we can come back to them and 
request additional resources based on this grid. I am not 
exactly sure of the formula, but it is based on a certain 
percentage per telephone inquiry, a certain percentage 
per written inquiry. These are calculated to come out to 
the calculated number of man-years or man-months 
required to meet this sort of demand, and this basically is 
the reason for the increase in the inquiry centre’s func- 
tion. This is really the information dissemination function 
of Information Canada other than the dissemination of 
publications. 


Senator Grosart: If I might ask a supplementary on that: 
Is it not true, however, that if you are going to expand this 
inquiry operation and do the kind of job you want to do, 
and, I might add, the type of job that should be done, you 
are going to have to have a tremendous increase in the 
number of employees? 


Mr. Trickey: I might say this is conceivable providing we 
remain on a one-to-one relationship with the public. We 
have a concept that we are developing and are attempting 
to develop through these two tests that we are running in 
Manitoba and Nova Scotia that we can tap in to communi- 
ty information services, library information services and 
so on and rather than having us remain on a one-to-one 
relationship with the public, we may well be resource 
centres to feed them with the information they require to 
inform their community or the people approaching them 
and we may well be able to service more people with the 
same number or with a slightly increased staff. That is, by 
developing this whole concept so that we are no longer on 
a direct call basis with the inquirer, but perhaps by tele- 
phone call to a community information centre that we 
have supplied with information so that they can answer 
the question on a one-to-one basis. We think we might be 
able to peak this out in three or four or five years. It is 
conceivable, if it works, that we could even have a reduc- 
tion in staff in this area. 


Senator Manning: Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt the 
proceedings for a moment, we have a very distinguished 
group of visitors in our committee at present and they 
have to leave for another appointment at 11 o’clock. I 
wonder if I might introduce them. 


The Deputy Chairman: Certainly. 


Senator Manning: This delegation is from the Province of 
Alberta, from the Legislature of Alberta, and they are 
members of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion. Their leader is Mr. William Diachuck, Deputy Speak- 
er, of the Alberta Legislature, Mr. A. J. Dixon, the former 
speaker of the house, Mr. Ruste, Mr. Buckwell, Mr. Jami- 
son and Mr. Young. They are in Ottawa for a couple of 
days and visited the Senate last night and, as I say, they 
are visiting us in committee this morning. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, Senator Manning. 


We are certainly very pleased to have you visit our 
committee this morning, and we welcome you as we did in 
the Senate chamber last night. 


Senator Carter: Could I ask for a breakdown of figures? 
What was your original figure for the information unit 
itself? 


Mr. Trickey: In the organizational state? 


Senator Carter: What is your figure today? 


Mr. Trickey: The man-years utilized in the inquiry cen- 
tres in our regional operations for information purposes is 
ais}. 


Senator Carter: But what is your total strength? How 
many employees are attributed to Information Canada 
apart from the agencies you took Over? 


Mr. Trickey: 244. 


Senator Carter: And then your total employees including 
everybody? 


Mr. Trickey: 618. 


Senator Carter: Could you give me a breakdown of the 
figures across Canada? How many are in head office? 
How many are in the different regions and cities? What 
breakdown can you provide? 


Mr. Trickey: I do not have it with me, but I can get it for 
you. 


Senator Carter: You say the total number now on the 
strength of Information Canada is 244. Mr. Coates, a 
member of the other place, put some questions on the 
Order Paper, and speaking there a year ago, on June 12, 
he said: 


In other words, the total number of information officers 
has increased by approximately 125 since Information 
Canada was established, while at the same time Infor- 
mation Canada... 


thatis you... 


has 354 full-time employees, plus 162 employees 
involved with expositions. 


You say now 244. Is that compared with 344 a year ago? 
Have you cut down by 100? 


Mr. Trickey: No. I am not familiar with the particular 
question. I would have to read the question and the 
answer given. I am not sure what year he was talking 
about, what year was reported. I am saying that for the 
new functions in Information Canada I was comparing 
150 with 244. On the old functions of Information Canada, 
including expositions, we had something like 370 in 1970- 
71, and we have something like 374 in 1973-74 predicted. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Coates was referring back to the 
Prime Minister’s statement that the object will be to 
increase the effectiveness as well as to save money by 
reducing duplication in the joint use of staff and equip- 
ment, and better joint use of government information 
resources. Mr. Coates was saying that the result of the 
inquiry that he put on the Order Paper of the other place, 
which is official information, showed that, instead of 
reducing the total number of information officers in all 
departments, the number had increased, since Informa- 
tion Canada had taken over, by 125, and Information 
Canada itself had gone up from the 150 employees envi- 
sioned by the Prime Minister at that time to 354 full-time 
employees, plus 162 employees involved with expositions, 
as shown in a return he had received just prior to June 12, 
1972, a little more that a year ago. 


Mr. Trickey: I think I can come close to an answer on 
this, if I might have your indulgence. In relation to Infor- 
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mation Canada itself, I believe it was probably a return 
that had to do with the year 1971-72, because the 1972-73 
figures were probably not available at the time that 
response was made. In the Information Canada return 
that would have been sent in at that time, there were 166 
transferred out into expositions in that year, and they 
were separated off. The overall total of Information 
Canada employees in that year was 325. That included 
publishing employees as well. 


Senator Carter: Why would it include the publishing 
employees? These were the people you took over from the 
Queen’s Printer, and so on, were they not? 


Mr. Trickey: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Then they should not have been included 
in Information Canada, because the 150 was exclusive of 
whatever you might take over from other agencies. 


Mr. Trickey: That is right. Again, I will have to look at the 
question, if I could have the question number and the 
answer and date. 


Senator Carter: You can find that. The date is June 12, 
1972, when Mr. Coates raised this, so it would be previous 
to that. 


Mr. Trickey: I would like to come back and display it for 
you. I will not promise it for you tomorrow, but probably 
next week. In relation to the increase in the number of 
information officers in the government over this period of 
time I do have some information, which might throw light 
on this whole problem. In the Public Service as a whole, 
as at May, 1973, in a total of 39 departments there are 
1,035 information officer positions; there are some 424 
vacancies and about 611 on the job. 


Senator Carter: Are these today’s figures you are giving 
now? 


Mr. Trickey: These are at May, 1973. 


Senator Carter: Just let us keep the record clear. Mr. 
Coates refers to these two figures, and says: 


I was informed that prior to Information Canada being 
established there were 937 information officers in the 
public service. In answer to the second part of the 
question I was informed that there were 1,062 infor- 
mation officers in the various departments of 
government. 


That is 937 and 1,062 compared with the figures you have 
today. 


Mr. Trickey: As you know, every day there are people in 
and out, and these figures were taken at a point in time. 
There are some vacancies involved. The 1,062 could have 
been a valid figure for that date, at the time it was report- 
ed. These are for May, 1973. At the moment there are 424 
vacancies in this area, and 611 personnel on the job, 
according to the figures we got. 


Senator Everett: This is all government departments? 


Mr. Trickey: Yes, for 39 departments. The whole informa- 
tion community is in the process of being reclassified, and 
so on, and included in this there are 132 positions that 
were formerly in other categories in the classification 
system; they were clerks, administrative designations and 
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so on. They were transferred to the information services 
group as a result of Treasury Board classification studies. 
This accounts for some of this overall increase, just a 
reclassification of people, the designations of people. 


Senator Everett: Does this 


Canada personnel? 


include the Information 


Mr. Trickey: Yes, the information officers of Information 
Canada. 


The Deputy Chairman: How many of those would there 
be? 


Senator Everett: The establishment is 1,032, is it? 
Mr. Trickey: It is 1,035. 
Senator Everett: Is that purely information officers? 


Mr. Trickey: Yes. Those that are designated in the clas- 
sification system as information officers. 


Senator Everett: So there are additional personnel that 
buttress those information officers? 


Mr. Trickey: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Would you have any idea what the total 
for the 39 departments is? 


Mr. Trickey: No, I do not. 
Senator Everett: Would it be possible to get that? 
Mr. Trickey: It might be. I will inquire. 


Senator Everett: Perhaps I could make a request, if Sena- 
tor Carter agrees, for that additional information. 


Senator Carter: Yes. I would like to ask one more ques- 
tion. You have taken over the Queen’s Printer and their 
sales. Can you give me the figures for the Queen’s Printer 
sales in the last year before you took over, compared with 
the latest figures? 


Mr. Trickey: No, I cannot today. If you will bear with me 
for a moment I will see if I have them, but I do not think I 
have them that far back. 


Senator Carter: I want to know if the sales have gone up 
or down. 


Mr. Trickey: I believe they fluctuate. I believe they went 
up and peaked in Centennial Year with a fairly significant 
peak, then they dropped and then have come back up 
again. I do not think I have them here, but I can get them 
for you. 


The Deputy Chairman: I wonder if we could have that 
information tomorrow? 


Mr. Trickey: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: Would that be all right, Senator 
Carter? 


Senator Carter: Yes. What are the latest figures on gov- 
ernment reports? What is your best seller among govern- 
ment reports now? 


Senator Grosart: Senate reports! 


Senator Carter: Very likely. 
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Mr. Trickey: I cannot answer that question. 


Senator Carter: I can understand that you were not prop- 
erly organized at the time, but the Report of the Special 
Committee of the Senate on Poverty came out shortly 
after Information Canada had taken over the distribution, 
and we had a terrible time, because apparently Informa- 
tion Canada was not doing any promotional services. The 
book stores in Toronto and other places were sold out. 
They sold like hot cakes overnight and the book stores 
could not get any satisfaction from Information Canada. 
There was really a schemozzle there for several weeks. I 
wonder if you have cleared that up now. Before Informa- 
tion Canada took over, the Queen’s Printer did promo- 
tional work through the book stores and contacts through- 
out the country, so that people knew these reports were 
available, as well as other government publications. Are 
you doing that kind of promotional work? 


Mr. D’Avignon: If the committee would like to ask ques- 
tions on this, I would be very pleased to bring Mr. Claude 
Beauchamp, the director of publications here. None of us 
were there at that time and we really do not know. I think 
generally today there is no problem. The department usu- 
ally is responsible for the first run. In the case of a Senate 
report perhaps the Senate is; I do not know who is respon- 
sible. If they order 5,000 copies, this is all we have. Then 
we are responsible for the reprint, depending on how they 
sell. I guess we can have no idea how these things will sell, 
what the demand will be. Mr. Beauchamp will have all 
these details; he knows the business very well. 


Senator Everett: It would be very interesting, because 
with Senate committee reports the Senate pays the entire 
cost of printing the report, and I believe the initial run. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Part of that run is sold through the 
Information Canada book stores. 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


Senator Everett: It would be interesting to know what 
happens to the revenue. I am not talking about the reve- 
nue to Information Canada, which is distribution revenue, 
but rather the revenue that Information Canada pays to 
the Queen’s Printer, whether that goes back as a credit to 
the Senate, which has paid the full cost at this point, or 
whether it goes as additional revenue to the Queen’s 
Printer. 


Senator Grosart: The Senate gets nothing. 
Senator Everett: I bet it goes back to the Queen’s Printer. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Carter, would it be all 
right if we brought Mr. Beauchamp here tomorrow? He 
could answer these questions, could he? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Yes. 
The Deputy Chairman: Would that be satisfactory? 
Senator Carter: Yes. 


Senator Yuzyk: Following the reference to the best sell- 
ers, could we get the ten best sellers, say ever since Infor- 
mation Canada took over this field, to get some idea of 
public interest in some of the publications? 
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Mr. D’Avignon: Is the honourable senator referring to all 
our publications, or just government reports? We do sell 
things such as ‘‘Canada Year of the Land” and “Birds of 
Canada’’. They have been perhaps not big best sellers, but 
the best sellers for a number of years. 


Senator Yuzyk: I am interested in all publications to get 
some idea of the interest of Canadians in various fields. 


Mr. D’Avignon: That will be prepared. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps we could have a summary list 
showing amounts of, let us say, 50 or 100, and get some 
idea, rather than just the ten best. Perhaps we could have 
a list of the sales. 


The Deputy Chairman: Is that possible? 
Mr. D’Avignon: Yes. 


Senator Manning: I would like to pursue two lines of 
thought. First, I have a few comments on the specifics of 
the operation of Information Canada. First I would like to 
take up a moment or two with what I think is the far 
broader concern, which is very frequently expressed at 
the present time. Could we get further information on the 
conclusions of Information Canada as to their success or 
lack of success in this field of co-ordination of govern- 
ment departments with operation of Information Canada 
itself? Perhaps I could make a couple of comments on this 
to clarify the information I would like to get from the 
witnesses. 


[Broadly speaking, the government is pretty well ' 


restricted to three alternatives in its means of disseminat- 
ing information. One is to make this the responsibility of 
the various departments of government, with each one 
responsible for handling its own information services. 
The second is to have one central information agency, 
which I think is what a great many people thought Infor- 
mation Canada was going to be. The third is what it 
apparently turns out we have, a combination of the two, 
where the departments are still in the field of disseminat- 
ing information itself, and this is being supplemented by, 
or to some extent perhaps replaced by, the services of 
Information Canada. 


If I interpret the public concern correctly, it is in this 
latter area. 


Has this experiment, if you look at it as an experiment, 
been successful in eliminating duplication in more effi- 
cient dissemination of information and more efficiency 
from the standpoint of costs involved? I would be interest- 
ed to know the conclusions you have come to in the 
experience you have had to date, particularly in the area 
of your attempts to co-ordinate your activities with those 
of government deparments in order to achieve the objec- 
tives that were spelled out by the Prime Minister, and so 
on, which have already been referred to. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Generally, I would like to break your 
question into two parts, senator. First, in Ottawa I must 
admit that the results have not been what were expected. 
There has been reluctance on the part of departments and 
agencies of the government by their public relations 
groups or information groups to request our services. On 
the other hand, it has been quite successful outside of 
Ottawa. This is where we have really made some prog- 
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ress. i think we are at the stage now where this resistance 
has been broken. 


we have, as I indicated before, the council of four direc- 
tors. We meet frequently. We talk about joint programs. 
We go into joint programs and we could give the commit- 
tee a list of activities where we have worked with depart- 
ments, and these activities are quite substantial. 


So the results outside Ottawa in the regions have been 
great. We use the services of departments when they are 
there. We use them in an advisory capacity. It works a 
little bit the other way around than it does in Ottawa, 
because we are not reluctant to ask departments to work 
with us. We welcome that. 


Certainly, I feel that great progress has been made 
when we consider that half a million people have been 
coming to our offices. We work extremely well with the 
departments, not really with their information people in 
the field but with their operational people who in 42 per 
cent of the cases have to give us information. We then 
transmit that information to the taxpayer. We only answer 
at first hand 58 per cent of these inquiries. The balance we 
have to go to the department for because we do not have 
the information ourselves. We hope through this back-up 
system to have that very shortly. We are developing a 
system in Ottawa and there will be a communications link 
between our information offices, our inquiry centres, and 
this back-up centre. This will relieve the departments of a 
lot of work and the access to the information is much 
easier than ever before. It does not replace anything that 
existed-before, so it is difficult to make a cost comparison. 
The service did not exist before so it was not costing 
anything, but people were not getting any information. 


Senator Manning: With respect to the tremendous volume 
of information that the individual departments have been 
producing for years, to what extent has their distribution 
of that kind of information been reduced by virtue of 
their providing you with reports and information, and 
Information Canada being the distribution agency? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer that ques- 
tion. Mr. Trickey mentioned some questions on informa- 
tion officers before. This is all we have. We know we are 
giving a service to the population in these provinces 
where we operate. We know that there is a great demand 
on our service. Presumably, if we did not exist it would 
take a lot longer for these inquiries to be answered, but 
people would finally reach the department that they 
wanted to contact and they would have to answer these 
things and would have to build additional resources 
where we have regional offices. 


Senator Manning: I am concerned from the economic 
angle for another reason, Mr. Chairman. If I might just 
throw this in as an illustration, I went through this exer- 
cise a number of years ago at the provincial level. We 
made an attempt to co-ordinate information services into 
one department in order to avoid the duplication, and so 
on, and in order to save money and to do all of the things 
that we have heard Information Canada is going to do. It 
just simply proved to be impracticable. 


You have to have a system where departments are held 
responsible for information under strict supervision, 
almost to the extent of what would amount to an informa- 
tion auditor who rides herd on the budgets and expendi- 
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tures of individual departments for information. Our con- 
clusion was, for what it is worth, that the best control is 
financial control. You say to a department that it has X 
dollars to spend on information services. Let the depart- 
ment decide the priorities, what is most important to give 
to the public on its operations. So long as there is no end 
to the supply of funds it is natural that the department 
will go on producing a whole lot of stuff which is of little 
interest to very few people. 


But the idea that you are going to have a separate 
agency, not in complete control And with departments 
still doing some of the information services, in our experi- 
ence just simply did not work. It would not work, no 
matter how hard you tried. It would certainly be much 
easier to control these things at the provincial level than 
at the federal level, because the volume is so much small- 
er than you face federally, but we were forced to the 
conclusion that it was impossible to control this where 
you have a dual system. So, largely, we went back to 
making each department responsible under a central 
supervisory body, which as far as possible eliminated 
duplication and controlled costs. 


Senator Grosart: With your permission, Senator Man- 
ning, I wonder if I might make a comment there, because 
some years ago I performed almost the same kind of 
inquiry in another province. After a fairly extensive study 
of systems in other jurisdictions, particularly New York 
State, I reached a different conclusion, which was that the 
ideal way is to have complete. central control of staff, 
where the central body—in this case, Information Cana- 
da—would provide the information people to the depart- 
ments. It would decide what the departments need and it 
would then supervise the work of those information 
offices. This is the New York State system, which has the 
advantage that the supervision and assessment of the 
work is done outside the department so that each depart- 
ment is not just confining itself to one small area. 


For example, in agriculture their main interest is to 
communicate to farmers and not to the general public. 
This is the sort of thing you get into in the price of beef. 
They are only concerned with one aspect of it. That is 
another alternative. That has been successful in some 
jurisdictions. It gets away from the essential fact that 
when you appoint a public relations man, the head public 
relations man becomes the personal press agent of the 
minister. 


Senator Manning: I think that is true. Iam not suggesting 
there are not other alternatives, Mr. Chairman, but I do 
say that you have to have either one thing or the other: 
either you have to make the departments responsible, 
under some central control; or else you have to have a 
central information agency which is solely responsible, 
and you let them deal with the departments. But you 
cannot have a system where the public is dealing with 
both the departments and the information centre, and 
save money or be more efficient, because you just cannot 
eliminate the duplication. 


For example, with the highway department producing 
thousands of highway maps and making them available to 
the public, the average citizen wanting a highway map 
would not write to the information centre; the average 
citizen would write to the department unless he was 
aware of the centre. So unless you can bring the central 
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agency to the attention of the public, which is a matter of 
education, you have that additional problem. 


I am not saying that a central agency would not work, 
but I am submitting that a dual structure, allowing 
departments to operate their own information services 
while having a central agency such as Information 
Canada, cannot work from the standpoint either of great 
efficiency or of economy, because you cannot eliminate 
the duplication. 


Senator Grosart: I agree wholeheartedly. 


Senator Manning: I raise that point, because I feelitisa 
great question in the public mind. How the agency oper- 
ates from an administrative point of view is another ques- 
tion entirely, but in respect to the details spelled out by 
the Prime Minister to cut down on information and be 
more efficient, I submit you have to go to the point where 
Information Canada is the agency for Canada, or else you 
have to go back to the departments themselves and under 
a much stricter supervision than probably in the past. 


Now, if I could touch on a few more points, could you 
tell us roughly the breakdown in your total information 
costs or distribution costs as between the unsolicited 
information which Information Canada sends out and 
that which you send out in response to requests? How 
great is the volume of material that you send out 
unsolicited? 


Mr. D’Avignon: We do not issue press releases and we do 
not send out information that is unsolicited. The depart- 
ments do that. All information we give is solicited. 


Senator Manning: There is no unsolicited information? 


Mr. Trickey: With one exception, although it has been 
solicited information in the past, and that is books or 
publications and so on that we do send free of charge to 
repository libraries. These have been solicited in the past, 
though. It has been agreed by the national librarian and 
so on that these libraries automatically should get copies 
of government publications. 


Mr. D'Avignon: But it must have been solicited at one 
time in order for them to be on the mailing list. 


Senator Manning: Might I suggest that one area of co- 
ordination where I would feel Information Canada could 
do tremendous work on is in this matter of unsolicited 
material which is sent out by the departments. Frankly, I 
think this is the greatest field of wastage we have in the 
public information services. I know that to be so in the 
private sector, business organizations with which I am 
connected. As Senator Grosart said, around this building, 
in our offices, there are literally hundreds of unsolicited 
reports and statements which are sent, and although all of 
them undoubtedly are of interest to certain people and 
certain departments, in nearly every case many of them 
are of little or no value or interest to the people getting 
them. Why would it not be practical as part of the co- 
ordinating work of Information Canada to provide these 
firms and individuals, even I would say the members of 
the Commons and the Senate, with a list of reports or 
major publications that are available? They could simply 
check off the ones they are interested in and return the 
list to Information Canada, or wherever you want, and let 
that be the distribution list? 
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When I first came here I was appalled that a huge stack 
of reports came to me, one-third of which had no value to 
me at all. I inquired whether I could have a check list, and 
was informed that it could not be done that way and that I 
had to have all of them. Surely, that is the most stupid 
inefficiency? 


I think that in terms of co-ordination Information 
Canada could take the lists of people to whom the depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada send all this unsolic- 
ited material and provide those people with check lists—I 
mean the business firms, the research firms, and so on. I 
know that in our case we are in the research business and 
we use a lot of government publications, but allI wantisa 
list to check off reports that I want to get all the time. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. D’Avignon, I think you 
answered that partially before. You said there are certain 
publications that ought to go to all the members of Parlia- 
ment, and I would be reluctant to question that. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Our publications never go automatically 
to the members of Parliament, Mr. Chairman. You do get 
a check list for the things we publish ourselves. We have 
arrangements with some public libraries and university 
libraries whereby they receive copies of everything we 
publish. That is automatic. But senators and members of 
Parliament get a check list, but they don’t get the publica- 
tions unless they request them. 


Senator Manning: I am talking about the departments. In 
your co-ordination work with the departments, if you 
could take that one step and become the agency to distrib- 
ute a check list for them and stop this unsolicited distribu- 
tion of literally hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
reports, material and so on that are never read but are 
simply thrown in the waste baskets, that would be a 
practical step towards saving a great deal of money. 


Senator Grosart: Almost daily all members of Parlia- 
ment—and I don’t know how many other people—receive 
mimeographed copies of the ministers’ speeches in the 
house at the same time as they receive the printed speech 
in Hansard. That is one example. 


Senator Everett: I think Senator Manning has made an 
excellent point. My supplementary is this: Does Informa- 
tion Canada advise Treasury Board of the information 
services provided by other departments, as to whether 
they constitute a duplication, or as to whether their meth- 
ods of distribution are sound, whether the volume of 
information could be reduced, whether the amount of 
money being put in to departmental information services 
could be sent more efficiently or reduced? It seems to me 
if we have to have this dual authority in information, 
Information Canada should be in very close rapport with 
Treasury Board, if Treasury Board is the only method of 
control we have—and I am not saying that we do not move 
to either Senator Grosart’s position or Senator Manning’s 
position. To be in between is probably the worst of all. But 
having said that that is about where we are now, it seems 
to me that the advice of Information Canada on the infor- 
mation business of government to the controlling agency, 
which appears to be the Treasury Board in this particular 
situation, would be crucial, and I wonder what you are 
doing about that. 


Mr. D’Avignon: We only provide information or advice to 


the board when requested. Certainly I agree with Senator 
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Manning and the comments you have made that financial 
control is really the best way to control anything. I fully 
agree with what you have said and I wish Information 
Canada could play a role in the determination of staff to 
other departments and the determination of budgets for 
information services in other departments. But it is a role 
that we do not play. 


Senator Everett: But you do wish it is a role that you 
could play? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Yes. 


Senator Everett: And you feel that Information Canada 
could play a role that would be quite effective? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: On that point, could I just point out that 
in the objectives stated for Information Canada in the 
Blue Book, the Estimates, and which is taken from the 
Order in Council at the time of the Appropriation Act, it 
states this: 


on request, to co-ordinate federal information programs 
and assist departments and agencies to improve the 
quality and efficiency of their information services. 


Do you feel your operation would be more efficient if 
those words “on request’? were taken out and if you were 
given the responsibility? 


Mr. D'Avignon: Our mandate would probably have to be 
changed a little. I fully agree with all the remarks that 
have been made about all these publications that arrive 
on your desk. I get them myself, and I must admit I 
probably do exactly the same thing with them as you do. 


Senator Grosart: This “on request” was a compromise; 
we all know that. It happened because departments with 
built-in establishments said, “We are not going to have 
any central body telling us how to put out the informa- 
tion.” Now, if your mandate were changed by the elimina- 
tion of those two words, “on request’’, could Information 
Canada co-ordinate, to use the exact words, “federal 
information programs”? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Undoubtedly, we could. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, on the point raised by 
Senator Manning and referred to by Senator Grosart and 
Senator Everett, I am inclined to be in the same position 
as Senator Everett in that we get a huge pile of papers 
every day, material that comes from the departments, 
ministers’ statements, copies of speeches in the house, 
speeches that they make outside—and they go all across 
the country making speeches—and announcements and 
press releases that pile up, and you cannot possibly get 
the time to look at it all. One hopes that one will get the 
opportunity of looking at it some time. But what would be 
useful to me along with the check-list that Senator Man- 
ning referred to, would be if, instead of getting this whold 
speech, I could just get the topics dealt with in that 
speech—and it could all be put on one page and would 
take probably only half a dozen lines—and if he said 
something I wanted to pursue, I would know what I 
wanted. Something like that would be useful to me 
instead of having this mountain of stuff that continues to 
pile up until I have no place for it and then it goes in the 
wastepaper basket. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Then, you just move, Senator 
Carter. 


Senator Grosart: There is an excellent suggestion here, 
going a little step beyond the check-list, which would 
entail a big job but which would be of tremendous use to 
many people, including the press, libraries and parliamen- 
tarians. I am speaking now of a daily annotated list of 
information put out that day. For example, if a minister 
makes a speech in which he announces policy or says 
something other than that the candidate on whose behalf 
he is appearing is a fine fellow—which we don’t need— 
such an annotated check-list would be a tremendous 
achievement. This is the very thing that is being done in 
the science and technology information service, which has 
another purpose; but it is something that could be copied 
by the federal service, which is probably turning out more 
information per capita than anyone else in the world. 


Senator Carter: What I have in mind is something like the 
index to Hansard. If you are interested in a particular 
subject or a particular speech, then you lock up the index 
and that will tell you where to find it. 


Senator Manning: Mr. Chairman, I raised this question 
because if Information Canada is going to continue as a 
major government agency, it might be that this commit- 
tee, through its studies and recommendations, could 
strengthen the hand of Information Canada to take action 
in some of these fields where it seems so obvious that 
literally millions of dollars of savings could be effected 
over a period of time. I think it is only realistic to recog- 
nize that you are not going to get government depart- 
ments, left to their own initiative, to cut down on the 
distribution of publications. It is a matter of pride to them 
that they distribute half a million reports, and they think 
that that enhances the status of the department. The fact 
that 400,000 out of that 500,000 are thrown in the wastepa- 
per basket is overlooked completely. 


I think this kind of thing has to be controlled by a 
central agency that will look at it objectively and say, “We 
want to do everything we can to increase the dissemina- 
tion of information, if it is being used, but we are not 
interested in sending out information, to offices and 
people just to throw away, all at the taxpayers’ expense.” 


Now, if I could come to a couple of specific points. You 
mentioned earlier the audio-visual services, and I believe 
you said that you do this work for departments and that 
you recovered the cost by charging those departments. 
Have you any information to show that Information 
Canada’s production of this audio-visual material is being 
done more economically than or even at a comparable 
cost to what the departments could do it for themselves? 


To illustrate what I am getting at, let us say you produce 
a film for the department, and the cost of production is 
$60,000 which you recover from the department. It may 
look like a very efficient operation, but if that film, or a 
comparable film, were being produced in the department 
itself, for, say, $50,000, then that operation would take on 
another complexion altogether. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, let me say that we do not 
produce films. That is the National Film Board’s responsi- 
bility. We produce exhibitions and expositions. We are the 
sole supplier of stands, buildings, or whatever else it may 
be for the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 
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For any trade fair, such as the big one in Chine last year, 
we do the job. For the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau expositions in the States we will put up the stands 
and whatever Canadiana there is in it. I think there is 
definitely a saving of money where you only have one 
shop, and we have a shop which hires carpenters and 
electricians and people like that. This is one area that 
covers your previous recommendation that one agency 
should be responsible for this. Information Canada is the 
only agency that does that. We are on a cost recovery 
basis. Our rates are not low, but our quality of work is 
excellent and we win prizes all over the world. And we 
employ Canadian people. I used to be associated with the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce and very 
frequently I found that it would have been cheaper for 
that department to have the stand built in Germany if the 
exhibition were in, let us say, Leipzieg, but the quality 
probably would not have been as good. The trade-off is 
that we hire Canadian people to do this. 


Senator Manning: The cost might be higher but you feel 
you are getting better quality. 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. In addition, you have more 
control over what you have, since the people from Exter- 
nal Affairs and from Industry, Trade and Commerce can 
work more closely with our people in Ottawa on the 
design of the stand and as much of the work as possible is 
done here. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, could I ask a supplemen- 
tary? Has there been any change in this, or have you 
merely taken over one agency of government? 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


Senator Grosart: So there is no substantial change, and 
you are doing in Information Canada exactly what that 
agency was doing? 


Mr. D’Avignon: It used to be called the Canadian Exhibi- 
tion Commission but it is now the Exposition Division of 
Information Canada. 


Senator Grosart: So you have merely taken over what 
they were doing and are doing practically exactly the 
same thing. 


Senator Manning: I would like to pursue that for a 
moment. Is that specifically the case? You take over a 
function that a department performed before; and if I 
understand your previous answer correctly, you are 
saying that Information Canada is doing a higher quality 
job and is hiring Canadians while other departments 
might not have been doing that. The result is that the total 
cost is higher but the justification is that you are getting 
better quality and providing employment for Canadians. 
Quite frankly, that bothers me because it is a wonderful 
excuse for all kinds of cost increases. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Senator, there has always been one cen- 
tral agency which used to report to the Minister for Indus- 
try, Trade and Commerce at one time, at another time it 
was with Agriculture and yet again it was with Supply 
and Services. But there has always been the one agency 
responsible for expositions. It is the same situation now 
except that it is with Information Canada. And I think 
that the fact that you have consolidated facilities to do 
this saves money to the taxpayer in the long run. If all 
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departments had designers and shops, it would cost a lot 
more. We are able to attract much better people and we do 
have some excellent designers, and the proof is that we 
win many awards. 


Senator Manning: Well, I think it is logical that to what- 
ever extent you can centralize this, you can effect econo- 
mies; but I do suggest it is something that needs to be 
watched very carefully because we all know from experi- 
ence in many fields, even in bids made by the private 
sector to do things, that one bid will be higher than anoth- 
er. So you ask the high bidder, ‘“‘Why this discrepancy?”’ 
and you are told, “Oh, the quality of our work is so much 
better than our competitors’ that you are getting better 
value for your money by spending X additional dollars.” 
Now, this may or may not be true, but it is a dangerous 
area because it can lead to almost unlimited cost 
increases, all justified on the grounds that it is a better 
quality job. 


Senator Everett: Just a supplementary question to that. 
Are the various government departments required to deal 
with this division of Information Canada in the exposition 
field or the display field? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Yes, they are. 


Senator Everett: They cannot ask for a competitive 
proposal from the private sector? 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


Senator Manning: This adds to the danger because you 
have no yardstick to measure your cost effectiveness. 


Senator Grosart: I would just like to clarify that. My 
understanding, if I am correct—and I would like to have it 
made clear—is that the advantages, the policy and so on in 
respect of the exposition agency, has not changed. When 
you speak of these changes concerning the employment of 
Canadians and getting high-quality design, you are not 
suggesting that this is a change brought about by Infor- 
mation Canada? This was always the policy, as I under- 
stand it, of that group, and you have just taken over that 
group. 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


Senator Grosart: So the dangers that Senator Manning 
sees are not ones that have developed since Information 
Canada has taken over, but I think we will all agree with 
him when he says that even if it is a take-over you should 
still take a hard look at it. 


Senator Douglas D. Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


Senator Manning: In my view, the desirable thing would 
be, wherever feasible in these matters, to have requests or 
proposals from the private sector as well as the public 
sector, and then you have a basis on which effectively to 
measure. 


The Chairman: As I understand it, you would give the 
department the option. 


Senator Manning: Not necessarily the department. I 
would say Information Canada. 


The Chairman: Information Canada might use that 
option. 
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Senator Manning: It might invite proposals from the pri- 
vate sector, and if those proposals can meet what Infor- 
mation Canada can do on their own or more economical- 
ly, then you have a yardstick. 


The Chairman: I guess we should ask the witnesses 
whether they either do that or contemplate doing it. 


Mr. D’Avignon: We do that. A lot of the work, as a matter 
of fact, is done by the private sector. We are a contractor 
on this. One of the problems seems that when one of the 
departments wants an exhibition they need it almost 
immediately, and we are probably the only people who 
can get it on the road. 


Senator Manning: There is no excuse for that. They know 
six months ahead that they need it. This business of 
having to have it next week is a common practice in the 
civil service, which is completely unjustified. 


Mr. Trickey: One comment on that is that there are now 
some controls on this, if you like, indiscriminate applica- 
tion of quality as opposed to cost. Since the departments 
are paying Expositions Division for their exhibits, and the 
Expositions Division is now, and has been transferred 
since Information Canada came into being, to a full cost 
recovery operation, their costs, the people employed and 
so on, in relation to the revenues that they generate are 
examined by Treasury Board; that is not on an individual 
exhibit basis, but the departments themselves examine, 
and certainly discuss with our director of the Expositions 
Division, the estimates and costs related to a particular 
exhibit, because it is coming out of the budget they have, 
the money they have available to put on exhibits here, 
there and everywhere around the world. If we got to the 
point where our costs were exorbitant for particular 
exhibits, they would certainly make their feelings known 
to us, and to others, and in fact ask to opt out of this 
central service at this point. 


I think there are checks and controls in the system, even 
if the basic requirement is that they come to the Exposi- 
tions Division for an exhibit, the same as the basic 
requirement that all departments must go to the Canadian 
Government Printing Bureau to have their books or publi- 
cations printed. The bureau does not in fact print all of 
them; they let out a good proportion of them to the private 
sector. A good proportion of our exhibits are subcontract- 
ed to the private sector, subject to public tender and 
various other things. There is this check and balance; it 
may be not complete but it certainly does exist. 


Senator Grosart: That is a very interesting point. At one 
time we had a clear distinction between the Queen’s Print- 
er, who is the publisher, and the Canadian Government 
Printing Bureau, which is the printer. For some reason or 
other we seem to have lost this Queen’s Printer function, 
which was a very important function. He decided what 
should go to the Canadian Government Printing Bureau 
and what should go outside. There were many considera- 
tions there, including the concern of the private sector 
about the government being in the printing business, the 
availability of press time, linotype time, offset time and so 
on. 


I am going to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that perhaps our 
witnesses could dig out a brief that was prepared a good 
many years ago at the time of the setting up of the exposi- 
tions agency, when all of these questions were gone into 
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very carefully. One of the things discovered, for example, 
was that a department deciding to exhibit in Vienna might 
go to somebody in the private sector who had never been 
to Vienna, who did not know anything about that exposi- 
tion. There was the tremendous advantage in the Canadi- 
an Government Expositions Bureau knowing the exhibi- 
tion business around the world, having been there. 


I can remember some examples. In the Commonwealth 
Institute in London we had an exhibit that was an abso- 
lute disgrace, as everybody agreed, compared to those of 
other Commonwealth countries. It stood there for two or 
three years. Many of us came back and made reports, and 
it was finally changed. Here was a case where somebody 
was putting on an exhibit, using very valuable space; it 
was done by a department at that time, having no idea 
what that building was or what was going on in there, 
what the competition was. 


I think you will find there is a brief; there has been a 
rationale, and it would be very useful to the committee if 
you could find it, or even prepare one. All these things 
have been dealt with. It would be useful to have that, as to 
why we should have this exposition bureau comparable in 
many ways to the Canadian Government Printing 
Bureau, where there is a statutory requirement that 
departments and agencies use these two facilities. There 
is a why for it; it may not stand up, but I think we should 
have it. 


Senator Herbert O. Sparrow (Deputy Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. D’Avignon: We will try to find this document, if it 
exists. If not, may I suggest that Mr. Creighton Douglas, 
who is the Director of Expositions, could be questioned. 
Would the committee like this? 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 

The Deputy Chairman: We would be happy to have him. 
Senator Grosart: He might bring it along, or recall it. 
Mr. D’Avignon: He might. 


The Deputy Chairman: You were answering a question 
for Senator Manning as well. Did you have a comment? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Senator Grosart was asking me if we 
have taken this operation, and you said there has been no 
change. As Mr. Trickey mentioned, there has been a very 
significant change, which is that we are now on cost 
recovery in exhibitions. They were not before. I am not 
saying that had they stayed with Supply and Services they 
would not be on cost recovery today, but they are. This is 
a significant change in terms of costing and the depart- 
ment knowing how much it will cost. 


Senator Grosart: It is not really a change, because your 
cost recovery is still from public money. You are recover- 
ing it from the department, which is the same tl ing. It is 
not a change. 


Senator Everett: In effect, you are sending out proper 
bills now. 


Senator Grosart: Instead of the agency absorbing the cost 
the department absorbs it. 
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Mr. D’Avignon: Our costing rates have to be in line. There 
is more of a check and control on the part of Treasury 
Board in our operations. 


Senator Grosart: The department would have said it had 
perfect control too; it would not admit it did not have 
control. 


Senator Manning: I have a question on a slightly differ- 
ent line, coming back to the publication and distribution 
of reports. The trend today seems to be to have almost all 
government reports published in the two languages in one 
volume. I wonder if this is a matter of government policy, 
or just how it came about. It seems to me that in a great 
percentage of cases the person using a report uses it in 
whatever is his working language, be it French or English. 
Today, almost without exception, the reports are in one 
book in the two languages, which makes each volume 
double the size; in other words a 100-page report always 
becomes a 200-page report. I know that in my office we 
have scores of these reports, and this is of no value what- 
ever; it is never used. I am sure the same thing works in 
reverse in the Province of Quebec in the French language. 
Why should they have to have everything in the English 
language as well as the French language in one edition? 
Perhaps this ties in with this diea of the check list. 


It seems to me that if these publications were available 
in either or both languages, 80 or 90 per cent of the people 
wanting them would order them in one language or the 
other, whichever they are interested in. There might be a 
few in offices using both languages who would want them 
in both. Surely, there could be a saving of thousands and 
thousands of dollars in publication costs if all this 
duplication were eliminated, having everything in the two 
languages when they are only being used in one in the 
vast majority of cases. 


The Deputy Chairman: I believe when I came to Ottawa it 
was the case that we got them in one or the other lan- 
guage. Since that time the publications have been appear- 
ing mostly in the two languages under one cover. Is thata 
directive? 


Senator Manning: This is what I was interested in. How 
did it come about? I think it is a terrible waste of money. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I know there are still some publications 
that appear in one language only. 


Senator Manning: Very few. 


Senator Grosart: Or they appear in both languages, but in 
separate editions. 


Mr. D’Avignon: In separate editions. Mr. Beauchamp will 
be here tomorrow. We are taking a note of this, and if 
there is a regulation we will bring it and tell you exactly 
what it is. 


Senator Everett: I know there is a regulation in respect of 
parliamentary material. 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


Senator Everett: I recall the present Prime Minister, when 
he was the Minister of Justice, appearing on that particu- 
lar legislation before us. That is why the legislation is now 
printed in the two columns in both languages. 
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Senator Manning: In matters such as legislation and pub- 
lications sent out to the public giving explanations of 
income tax and things of that sort, obviously they have to 
be in both languages; you cannot segregate who wants it 
in French and who wants it in English. However, I am 
thinking of the routine departmental reports, particularly 
if they are going to be sent out on request. There is no 
point in sending a man who is going to read all the reports 
in French the same report in English, or vice versa. I think 
this is a field where there could be tremendous economic 
savings, with no change as far as the public is concerned, 
because it is of no value to the man if he is not using it 
anyway. 


Mr. Trickey: It is my understanding that there are a 
number of fairly voluminous reports that are printed in 
two editions, in English and French. I have not looked at 
them recently, but I believe the Public Accounts, for 
instance, are printed in two editions, a French edition and 
an English edition. Iam not sure about the Auditor Gener- 
al’s Report. I think that is in English and French. 


Senator Grosart: It is in English and French. The esti- 
mates are in both. 


Mr. Trickey: The estimates are in both. We have a publi- 
cation which is a continuing good seller, “Birds of Cana- 
da’’, which is also in a French edition “Les oiseaux du 
Canada’. I am not sure—I think Mr. Beauchamp will be 
able to tell us—if there is any policy established in this 
area, or if it is on an individual publication basis that the 
decision is made whether it will be better to produce it 
side by side in the two languages or in two separate 
editions. 


Senator Grosart: I am quite sure the situation in certain 
cases is that there are statutory requirements. One is the 
Statutes of Canada, which is required to be printed in one 
volume in both languages. This is for the benefit of the 
lawyers, who want to compare the two. I am quite sure 
there is no general requirement. There are Senate reports, 
for instance, that are put out separately. We have dis- 
cussed this, and most Senate reports are put out separate- 
ly. I agree with Senator Manning, not only because of the 
publication cost, but also because of shelf space. 


Senator Manning: This is the other side of it; you require 
double the space for the same quantity of material. 


Senator Grosart: This has been gone into over and over 
again. In my office we publish in both French and Eng- 
lish, and we have this eternal problem. It is not as easy to 
solve as some people would think. For example, there is 
the school who say we use the “‘reverse book” method and 
keep them separate. By and large, the people who are 
concerned that we should give full credence to the con- 
cept of multilingualism want a mix. Perhaps it is emotion- 
al sentimentality. There are people who say they should 
not be separated. This is particularly so in the magazine 
field, although the English and French versions of maga- 
zines such as Macleans and Reader’s Digest are published 
separately. I agree with Senator Manning that there is 
tremendous waste, particularly with government reports. 
I tear them apart. It is not that I have any objection to the 
French language; I have not. It is just easier for me to 
read English. I tear them apart, and they are very messy- 
looking when they get on my shelf. It just saves shelf 
space to do that. 
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Senator Everett: I should like to go back to the book 
shops. As I understand it, you have six book stores. 


Mr. Trickey: That is true. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver. 


Senator Everett: What is the total rental cost of those 
stores? 


Mr. D’Avignon: I believe we have that here. 
Senator Everett: They are all leased, I assume? 
Mr. D'Avignon: Yes. 


Senator Everett: I suppose what I would really like to 
know is what the rental cost is, and how much was spent 
on renovating these stores. 


Let me ask you a general question. I gather that you are 
not going further with the store program, that you are 
going to use book agents for the distribution of literature 
from this point forward? 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 
Senator Everett: Why did you come to that conclusion? 


Mr. D’Avignon: We are covering the largest metropolitan 
areas. The stores are rather expensive. The rentals are 
high because we are in a high density section of the city. 
In Toronto we are on Yonge Street in front of Simpson’s. 
In Montreal we are on St. Catharine Street between Mor- 
gan’s and Eaton’s. In Vancouver again we are opposite 
Eaton’s. In terms of the volume of people going into these 
shops it pays, but we have a feeling that we can distribute 
our publications just as easily and just as well by having 
authorized agents. One of the main reasons is the high 
cost of getting a place in the metropolitan area. 


Senator Grosart: When you say agents, do you mean, in 
effect, existing book shops? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Right. Mr. Chairman, any bookseller in 
Canada can order our books and he will get a 40 per cent 
discount on any of our publications. 


Senator Everett: Off the selling price. 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. Now an authorized agent 
gets 46 per cent off. He signs a contract with us. He has to 
allocate a portion of his store. Mr. Beauchamp will be able 
to tell you how many square feet. The bookseller then has 
to advertise that he is selling Canadian Government publi- 
cations. He does not have to advertise Information 
Canada, but just the fact that he is selling the government 
publications. These must be placed together in a stand or 
stands in that particular section of his book shop which is 
allocated to our publications. 


For doing this he gets an extra six per cent discount. He 
does not get anything else. We probably will spend a few 
dollars advertising that so and so is now our authorized 
agent in one place. But these arrangements are never 
exclusive. As part of our contract there could be another 
agent as well. 


At any rate, we have certain criteria which Mr. Beau- 
champ will be very glad to describe. For instance, our 
agent has to be a book shop, not a drug store which sells 
publications. It has to be the main concern of the business 
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to sell books. We would not be interested in being tied up 
with a person who sells “porno’’, for instance. There are 
certain considerations and the financial situation of the 
person is one of them. Also a very important point is that 
the bookseller must take from 300 to 400 titles depending 
on the size of the city. 


So he must devote some capital to this venture. 
Senator Manning: Are these on consignment? 


Mr. D’Avignon: No, they are sold. So we are protected all 
the way through and we find this a good arrangement and 
we have a lot of takers. People are interested. Even 
though Information Canada may not have such a good 
name, people are interested in being tied up with us. 


Senator Everett: You project a return to the consolidated 
revenue fund of $4 million in book sales this year? 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


Senator Everett: What other costs would be represented 
by those $4 million—that is, the cost of books, the cost of 
postage in the mail order and the cost of distribution? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Well, if we take the whole thing it is over 
$64 million. 


Mr. Trickey: It is between 63 and 6.8 million dollars. 


Senator Everett: Why is that not returned to Information 
Canada instead of to the consolidated revenue fund? 


Mr. Trickey: Again, this public distribution is not on a 
cost recovery basis at the moment. The appropriations are 
made through the Appropriation Act for the expenses of 
operating this distribution system and the revenues gener- 
ated from the sale of the books go directly to the con- 
solidated revenue fund. Otherwise you would have a net 
vote in effect, because we have more expenditures than 
we have revenue. We could not exist on the revenue under 
the present guidelines under which we operate. 


The unit we are planning to put on cost recovery as of 
April 1, 1974, takes into account the $4 million roughly 
that we will be getting in revenue to pay our expenditures 
for the costs incurred to generate that revenue. The costs 
incurred, including the cost of books and the free services 
we provide, that is, the distribution to the repository 
libraries and to members of the Commons and the Senate 
and so on, of a check list of books that we pay for—we 
anticipate will remain in the Information Canada appro- 
priation of roughly $24 million for these services. The rest 
of it will have to operate within the revenue it generates. 
This is basically what will happen. 


Senator Grosart: What you are saying is that you have not 
obtained from Treasury Board authorizations for a 
revolving fund. 


Mr. Trickey: Not yet, but we would receive it from Parlia- 
ment, not the Treasury Board. 


Senator Grosart: But you have made the request. 


Mr. Trickey: Yes, for the 1st of April, 1974. 


There will be a submission going forward to Treasury 
Board probably with a request for a non-budgetary sup- 
plementary loan vote item. Probably it will be in the final 
supplementary estimates of this year to authorize the 
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draw from the Consolidated Revenue Fund for the 
interim finances, the working capital that might be neces- 
sary to run this revolving fund. 


Senator Grosart: Iam quite sure it will be opposed by this 
committee, not because it is you but on the general 
grounds that we object to substantive legislation by 
appropriation acts. You are in the difficult position of 
having been set up under an appropriation act, which isa 
principle to which this committee objects very strongly. I 
hope you would give consideration, and perhaps the com- 
mittee would give consideration, to turning this about and 
establishing you under an act of Parliament. 


One of the usual characteristics of a department is that 
it is administered under an act of Parliament. It is true 
that an appropriation act is itself an act, but its purpose is 
not, as we understand it, to create new government poli- 
cies such as those embodied in Information Canada. I 
think we all agree that we object very strongly to that 
kind of use of an appropriation act. However, in your 
case, you have no alternative. 


Mr. Trickey: If I might interject, Mr. Chairman, there are 
two things here. There is the creation of Information 
Canada through an appropriation act, but the creation of 
a revolving fund, which is really a financing tool for an 
operation of government, is not, in my opinion, quite as 
objectionable in that it is displayed, it is voted on and it is 
merely an authority to draw money from time to time in 
order to pay expenses of people and so on until revenue 
starts to flow in to this revolving fund. It is not really 
creating policy or creating a new entity or anything else. It 
is merely a financing tool of Parliament to allow this thing 
to operate. 


Senator Grosart: That is one view of it. Another view is 
that it is something entirely different. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Chairman, another problem con- 
fronts us with revolving funds. All we see is the difference 
of $23 million. It is only by examining your report, the 
report of the Director General, I think, which is submitted 
to Parliament by the minister, that we see the actual 
results of the revolving fund. 


Mr. Trickey: If I may interject again, Mr. Chairman, the 
anticipated activity of the revolving fund is also displayed 
in the estimates and there is a report printed on each 
revolving fund in the Public Accounts. 


Senator Grosart: In the Public Accounts, yes, but not in 
the estimates. 


Mr. Trickey: And also in the estimates. You will see that 
the Expositions Revolving Fund is displayed on page 
13-18. I agree that there is no vote in connection with the 
revolving fund, only if you want to increase the working 
capital in your requirement, but the display of the activity 
of the revolving fund is here. The functions on which it is 
being spent, the anticipated revenue and, of course, the 
anticipated excess, which is nil—are all displayed here. 


Senator Everett: Yes, you are quite right. 


Senator Grosart: Just while we are on that, I see under 
“Program Description” the following: 


This revolving fund was authorized by Supply and 
Services, Vote L149b, Appropriation Act No. 1, 1970, 
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and increased by Supply and Services, Vote L30, 
Appropriation Act No. 3, 1971. 


Mr. Trickey: Yes. 
Senator Grosart: Which line shows that recovery? 


Mr. Trickey: The two votes together provide to the expo- 
sition division the authority to draw from time to time 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund up to a maximum 
of $1,750,000. 


Senator Grosart: I am asking you where it shows that in 
numbers. 


Mr. Trickey: That does not show any longer. Once the 
loan vote goes through that never shows again. 


Senator Grosart: That is the point Senator Everett was 
making: it does not show. 


Mr. Trickey: But these numbers show: the expenditures 
are $6,800,000, and we are anticipating revenues of $6,800,- 
000 in 1973-74, so there is a nil requirement for funds for 
the expositions revolving fund in 1973-74. 


Senator Grosart: Where is that vote? 


Mr. Trickey: There is no vote in this year’s estimates. If I 
may show you, this is merely the expenditures anticipated 
and the revenues anticipated to offset them, and there is a 
nil requirement for the vote. 


Senator Everett: This is the report for the previous year, 
but it is your report of the revolving fund? 


Mr. Trickey: That is right. 


Senator Everett: Is the same amount of information con- 
tained in the estimates? 


Mr. Trickey: No. This is not displayed here by outline of 
expenditure but rather by function of design, project 
management, storage and exhibits. 


Senator Everett: Mr. D’Avignon, I have the annual report 
for 1971-72, which was tabled on March 31, 1972. Is there a 
report for this year? 


Mr. D’Avignon: There will be a report for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, this year. We hope to have that report 
ready for the fall. 


Senator Everett: This particular report was tabled in 
December, so I presume the report for 1972-73 will be 
tabled in December? 


Mr. D'Avignon: We hope to have it ready for October or 
November. 


The Deputy Chairman: This is a report to Parliament or 
an annual report? 


Senator Everett: It is the annual report tabled by the 
Minister of Labour. 


The Deputy Chairman: And you are talking about the 
annual report tabled by the minister, Mr. D’Avignon? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Yes, the annual report tabled by the 
Minister. 
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The Deputy Chairman: I understood all that would be 
forthcoming would be a statement by the minister, not an 
annual report by Information Canada. 


Mr. D’Avignon: There will be an annual report on our 
activity for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1973. 


Senator Everett: Mr. D’Avignon, you have a stable of 
creative writers and liaison personnel who are there for 
loan to other departments. Could you tell me how many 
people are involved in that at the present time? 


Mr. D’Avignon: There are six, I believe, at the moment. 
They do some work for Information Canada. I will give 
you an example of some of the work they have done 
recently. They have prepared a guide to the citizens on 
any government program that is available to them, and 
that guide will be published very shortly. Also, in co-oper- 
ation with the Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce, we are preparing the same type of thing for indus- 
try. This will be a guide of all the government programs 
from all departments which are at the service of 
industries. 


The organization of the government of Canada has not 
been published for a number of years. We have people 
working on that now. For work of a general interest, such 
as those areas I outlined, we use our own writers. These 
people are not only writers, they are consultants, advisers 
to the department. There will be somebody working with 
the Chief Electoral Officer very shortly to develop an 
information program for him. I do not know what the 
recommendation is going to be. We have had a lot of 
people participating in interdepartmental committees. We 
have representatives, as I mentioned earlier, on the Olym- 
pic Committee; we have representatives on the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers, Conference, and a good many 
other interdepartmental committees. We have acted as 
advisers on information and public relations to the Trea- 
sury Board on a lot of matters and, as well, to privy 
council, when they are matters of general interest. 


Senator Everett: Would you have any information as to 
the degree that other departments in government general- 
ly have made use of that particular service? 


I see it is getting late, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to put 
two or three of those questions on the record. We will have 
both Mr. D’Avignon and Mr. Trickey appearing before 
our committee again, and perhaps at that time I could get 
replies to those questions. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I could go over a few of the things that we 
are doing now, Mr. Chairman, or, if you prefer, I could 
reply to them at a later date. 


Senator Everett: I would prefer a fairly comprehensive 
report, even if the span of time was not wide. I would be 
more interested in the degree to which those services have 
been used, say, from January 1 to the end of May. That 
would be of more interest to me than just a general idea of 
how they are used. What specific requests have been 
made for these creative writers and liaison personnel? 


Mr. D‘Avignon: Again, Mr. Chairman, if it were poss- 
ible—and it might be of interest to the committee—I can 
bring the director responsible for this activity. 


Senator Everett: I think that would be very helpful, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. D'Avignon: We did not know what the specific line of 
questioning would be. We felt you would be mainly inter- 
ested in finances. That is why Mr. Trickey is here this 
morning. That is his area of expertise. The program direc- 
tors are really the people who should reply to questions 
relating specifically to the various programs. 


The Deputy Chairman: We would certainly be happy to 
have them present at the next sitting. 


Senator Everett: These inquiries often lead you down 
trails, and it might be useful when you next appear to 
have a buttressing of staff. This has been a general inqui- 
ry to date, and we may get more specific. 


The Deputy Chairman: There are some further questions? 


Senator Everett: I have no further questions, Mr. 


Chairman. 


The Deputy Chairman: I believe Senator Phillips has a 
question. 


Senator Phillips: I could probably delay my questions. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I was unable to be here 
earlier. Is it my understanding that the present witnesses 
will return to the committee? 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes. The committee will meet 
again tomorrow morning at 9.30. 


Senator Phillips: Is it possible to obtain at least the 
“blues” of this meeting in order that I may know the type 
of questioning that occurred prior to my arrival? I have 
some specific questions concerning the sales of books, 
and so forth, which may already have been asked. Usual- 
ly, I find that, as in the case of our Senate committee 
meetings it is about October that we will start getting the 
committee meeting reports, and I wonder if there is some 
way this could be speeded up, even if a temporary “blue”’ 
were provided that we could read when unfortunately one 
cannot be present. The committee will meet tomorrow 
morning and I have to go to another committee and, ina 
situation like this, I would like to have the situation 
corrected. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Everett, can you answer 
that question? 


Senator Everett: Mr. Chairman, I think all we can do in 
that direction is to request the clerk of the committee to 
inquire of the reporting services whether it would be 
possible, in this specific instance, to provide ‘‘blues”’ to the 
senator. Then, as chairman, I could make inquiries, for 
reporting back to the committee at a future time, as to 
whether or not there is a means of speeding up the com- 
mittee reports—which I know do not come out as quickly 
as Hansard does and often take a fairly lengthy amount of 
time before we see them. So I will undertake to make 
inquiries on that, senator, and see if there is any means of 
speeding up the process of receiving the reports. I would 
think the clerk of the committee should talk to the chief of 
the reporting services and see if there is anything he can 
do for the senator in respect of the “‘blues’”’. I am inclined 
to doubt that it can be done. 


The Clerk of the Committee: It has to be edited. 


The Deputy Chairman: No, he is talking about the 
“blues”. If it can be done, a copy may as well go to all 
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members of the committee. The clerk will check and 
report to me. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Very briefly, I have noted that the 
answers to Senator Everett’s question on cost of rental 
and cost of storing operations have remained 
unanswered. 


Mr. Trickey: I did find it. The store in Halifax on Barring- 
ton Street is roughly 3,000 square feet, at a rental cost of 
$4.80 per square foot, making an annual rental of $14,400. 
The Montreal store annual rent is $206,900, the space is 
8,276 square feet at an annual rental of $25 per square 
foot. 


Senator Everett: Are these net, or gross rentals? 
Mr. Trickey: I cannot tell you. 
Senator Phillips: Did you say $25 per square foot? 


Mr. Trickey: That is right; it is located right on Ste-Cathe- 
rine Street. 


Senator Phillips: Place de Ville in Ottawa rents at some- 
thing in the order of $8 or $9 per square foot, which I 
consider to be atrocious. How did you arrive at $25 per 
square foot in Montreal? 


Senator Everett: I believe, Senator Phillips, you are refer- 
ring to general office space. The Toronto-Dominion 
Centre, which is probably comparable to Place Ville 
Marie, runs between $10 and $12. The witnesses are refer- 
ring to retail space in a prime location, which is an entire- 
ly different rental concept. I do not know whether the $25 
is high or low in the circumstances, but it cannot be 
related to rental for office space. 


Senator Phillips: I assure you that I will be requesting 
more information in this respect. 


Mr. Trickey: These space rental agreements and leases 
are negotiated on our behalf by the Department of Public 
Works on the best basis they can achieve in locations we 
indicate we desire. 


Senator Yuzyk: Is this on an annual basis, or are the 
leases longer? 


Mr. Trickey: The lease is longer but this is the annual 
rental. 


Toronto is 4,827 square feet at $12.13 per square foot, 
for $58,551 per year. The Winnipeg space is 6,940 square 
feet. I do not have a calculation of the square footage 
here, but the annual rental is $44,900. 


Mr. D’Avignon: So it is approximately $7 per square foot. 


Mr. Trickey: The space in Vancouver is 10,800 square feet 
at $11.11 per square foot, for an annual rental of $119,988. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Chairman, perhaps it would be 
useful if we had a schedule of rents for the six stores, 
indicating the area, the rental per square foot, the total 
rental, the term of the lease and whether on not the lease 
is net or gross. 


Senator Phillips: It should also indicate the owners of the 
buildings. 


Mr. Trickey: I am not sure I understand, Senator Everett. 
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Senator Everett: If it were gross, you would pay the rental 
and the landlord would be responsible for insurance and 
taxes. 


Mr. Trickey: Yes, and utilities. 


Senator Everett: Net would mean that you would pay that 
as a net amount and also a proportionate share of taxes 
and insurance. In addition, it would be interesting to 
know how much was spent on the renovation of those 
stores by Information Canada. We are not interested in 
expenditures made by the landlord. 


Mr. Trickey: Information Canada paid nothing. 
Senator Everett: Or by the Department of Public Works? 


Mr. D’Avignon: There were expenditures by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


Senator Everett: It is expenditures by the government on 
behalf of Information Canada. Also whose responsibility 
is the upkeep and maintenance of the stores? 


Mr. Trickey: Do you mean the cleaning? 


Senator Everett: No, what would generally be termed ina 
lease as repairs. Is the landlord, or the tenant responsible 
for repairs? That makes a fair amount of difference in the 
costs. 


Mr. Trickey: I will have to obtain this information from 
the Department of Public Works. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, for the record, there is 
another item of rental. We have a warehouse in Vancou- 
ver and as the remainder of the properties have been 
entered, we should add this. 


Mr. Trickey: The warehouse in Vancouver is 7,000 square 
feet at a rental of $4.45 per square foot, for a total rental 
of $31,150. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, in addition to the sugges- 
tions made by Senator Everett, may we have the names of 
the buildings and the companies or individuals who own 
them in the various areas? 


Mr. Trickey: We will get that. 


Senator Everett: With respect to the information cen- 
tres—I am not talking about the book stores now—how 
many of those do you have in Canada? 


Mr. D’‘Avignon: Wherever we have a book store. 
Senator Everett: That is six. 
Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


Senator Everett: Do you have any information centres 
beyond that? 


Mr. Trickey: Not at the moment. 
Mr. D'Avignon: There are two mobile units. 


Senator Everett: There are two mobile units; but there 
are no information centres in other areas of Canada other 
than the six? 


Mr. Trickey: There is an arrangement in Newfoundland. 
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Mr. D’Avignon: There is an arrangement with the library 
of the University of Newfoundland. They have a small 
book store and they provide an information service. We 
have an arrangement with them. 


Senator Everett: I am talking about the inquiry centres. 
Mr. D’Avignon: No, we do not have an inquiry centre. 


Senator Everett: Perhaps we will get into that in future 
questioning. 


Senator Desruisseaux: When you deal with the Queen’s 
Printer, do you buy the books outright? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Yes. 
Senator Desruisseaux: And the price is the differential? 


Mr. D’Avignon: The price that we pay is the print-run 
cost for the quantities that we buy into our inventory. It is 
the variable cost incurred by adding that additional pro- 
duction onto the initial order from the order department. 
If the order department buys 5,000 and we add 5,000, we 
pay the print-run cost for that 5,000. 


Mr. Trickey: But not the set-up. 


The Deputy Chairman: We will meet again at 2.30 this 
afternoon and again tomorrow morning at 9.30. 


Gentlemen, and madam, I thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned. 


The meeting resumed at 2.45 p.m. 


The Deputy Chairman: Honourable senators, we have 
with us this aternoon Mr. J. A. Murphy, Director of the 
Information Services Branch, Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce; and Mr. J. F. Bradley, Chief of 
Special Projects Division. I had a chat with Mr. Murphy 
for a few minutes before the hearing this afternoon, and 
he tells me that he will have a few remarks to make prior 
to questioning, although he has no written submission to 
make. Therefore I will just ask him if he would give us a 
few opening remarks, and then we will begin the question- 
ing with Senator Carter. 


Mr. J. A. Murphy, Director of Information Services Branch, 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce: Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. I think I should explain that the Informa- 
tion Services Branch of the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce is responsible for the published 
output of the department, booklets and brochures, of 
which I have samples in English and French here, and of 
which I should be pleased to make additional copies avail- 
able to any members of the committee who might like 
them. 


We also handle the normal press relations of the depart- 
ment with the parliamentary press gallery. The branch 
incorporates as of a recent reorganization the departmen- 
tal library. We have another division that handles inqui- 
ries from business and industry and the general public, in 
that order, about the activities programs and other activi- 
ties of the department. My branch is not directly respon- 
sible for the trade fairs program of the department. This 
is of considerable magnitude and we have a separate 
branch, the Fair and Missions Branch, which is respon- 
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sible for trade fairs and missions abroad, and for incom- 
ing and outgoing business missions. Mr. Bradley is here 
today representing the director of that branch, Mr. Olliv- 
er, who is ill. 


I really do not think I have much more to say. I think it 
might be more profitable from your point of view to ask 
me any questions you wish on the operations of the 
branch, and I shall do my best to answer. 


The Deputy Chairman: If I might read to honourable 
senators one paragraph from the letter that we sent to the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce in this 
connection: 


I would appreciate if you could arrange for your 
Director, Information Services Branch, to be present 
as a witness at 2.30 p.m., Wednesday, June 6, 1973, in 
the Senate Committee, Room 356-S, with a view to 
answering questions concerning the information serv- 
ices provided by his directorate for the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce and their relationship 
to those services provided by Information Canada. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Murphy, in what way have the func- 
tions and activities of your branch changed since the 
advent of Information Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: Well, sir, there are certain government agen- 
cies which Information Canada took over with whom we 
had previously dealt, and we still deal with them. 


Senator Carter: Certain agencies in your department? 


Mr. Murphy: No, I am sorry. Certain agencies in the 
government. I am thinking of the still-photo unit of the 
National Film Board which is now part of Information 
Canada. We previously dealt with them for obtaining still 
photographic services, that is photographs and enlarge- 
ments, and we still do in the context of their being part of 
Information Canada. 


Senator Carter: Is that the main change? Instead of deal- 
ing directly with them, you are still carrying on your own 
functions exactly as you did before the advent of Informa- 
tion Canada doing exactly the same thing? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir. There are certain things, for 
instance, in our operations in relation to press and infor- 
mation and day-to-day contact with the press gallery, the 
distribution of press releases, policy statements, minis- 
ters’ speeches that have remained unchanged. We have 
had for a number of years this capacity within the depart- 
ment to write, design and produce our own publications, 
and this has built up over the years, because, as you can 
understand, we deal specifically with the business and 
industrial community rather than with the public at large, 
and as a result we have a capability within the branch, 
and have had such a capability for more than the five and 
a half years that I have been with the branch. In other 
words we can provide the service to the business and 
industrial community that the previous Department of 
Trade and Commerce provided, and since the amalgama- 
tion of our two departments, we took in people from the 
Department of Industry, and the scope of our activities 
broadened in the context of the enlarged mandate of the 
department. 


Senator Carter: Has your staff diminished or increased 
since the coming of Information Canada? 
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Mr. Murphy: I would have to qualify my answer. It has 
increased, but the main reason for its being increased was 
first of all the reorganization of the department within the 
last few months which put an additional 60 people into the 
branch. These were mainly from the department library 
which was in another part of the department, and the 
industrial and trade inquiries division which again was in 
another branch and which was disbanded. The old trade 
publicity branch, which was the name of the Information 
Services Branch, has not really gained more than I would 
say five people in five and a half years which takes it back 
to the days before Information Canada. 


Senator Carter: The Prime Minister, in a policy statement 
in 1970, when Information Canada was set up, gave as one 
of the reasons that it would increase efficiency, save 
money, reduce duplication and increase the joint use of 
resources. How has that worked out with respect to your 
department? Have these objectives or any of them been 
achieved? 


Mr. Murphy: Well, I would have to say it has not changed 
many things that we have done. We dealt previously for 
our printing and publishing with the old office of the 
Queen’s Printer which does not exist any more, and we 
now deal with Information Canada and the Department 
of Supply and Services in getting our published output 
printed and in the tendering and printing process. 


Senator Carter: Apart from the reorganization, then, 
your activities are pretty much the same now as they were 
before Information Canada came on the scene? Is that a 
fair statement? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir, it is. 


Senator Carter: Has information Canada been of any 
benefit to you? Going to the Film Board through a third 
party, instead of directly, could hardly be described as a 
benefit. Have you derived any benefits from Information 
Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: There are certain things which have fallen 
across a number of departmental lines, including our 
department, which we have referred to Information 
Canada and they have taken responsibility for co-ordinat- 
ing an overall government approach on them. 


Senator Grosart: Could we have a list of those—that is to 
say, the overall information projects that you have in 
effect transferred to or asked help from Information 
Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: I could not provide it now, but I would be 
pleased to provide one to the committee later on the basis 
of our records. 


Senator Grosart: The reason I ask that is that we were 
told this morning by Information Canada that it is only by 
request that they can attempt to co-ordinate. So I take it, 
then, in discussions with them you have said, “Will you 
take over this? “Is that the situation? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, I have been approached by people with 
a project in mind that would involve a number of depart- 
ments, and I have referred them to Information Canada, 
because it covered a number of departments. 


Senator Grosart: So, could you give us a list and a brief 
description? I don’t mean now, but later. 
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Senator Prowse: In your experience, where you have 
been asked for co-ordination, have the results been 
satisfactory? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes. 


Senator Carter: How does your information branch or 
division of Industry, Trade and Commerce compare with 
other government departments? The representatives from 
Information Canada told us this morning that there were 
39 government departments and most of these still had 
some sort of information bureau or agency within them. 
Now the one that you represent in Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, along with trade fairs, would you say that that 
is one of the biggest ones or are there any bigger ones? 


Mr. Murphy: From the standpoint of numbers, I would 
think ours would be one of the biggest now, but I would 
like to qualify that by saying that because of the addi- 
tions—we have librarians who are in another occupational 
category and we have commerce officers and people other 
than Information Services people. Prior to this reorgani- 
zation we were primarily all information officers with 
some design, drafting people who do the art work in our 
publications. 


Senator Carter: You have an item in this year’s budget, 
and I am speaking of the budget for 1973-74, of $2.993 
million, which is almost $3 million. Does that budget con- 
tain any item that you consider is also being done by 
Information Canada or that you consider should be done 
by Information Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: We spend on an average about $20,000 a 
year with the photo unit. This is for reproducing pictures 
and enlargements and supplying films or photos for us. 


Senator Carter: How much did you pay Information 
Canada last year for services? 


Mr. Murphy: $20,000. 
Senator Carter: Is that all? 


Mr. Murphy: There may be some more. They do some 
distribution of our magazine Canada Commerce which is 
a monthly magazine, and which has a total circulation of 
approximately 20,000 in both languages. They handle the 
distribution of about 1,100 copies of the 20,000 to the 
House of Commons, the Senate and some overseas sub- 
scriptions which are paid for. I am afraid I do not have 
the exact figure. 


Senator Carter: In the matter of press releases, do you 
make these releases directly to the press or do you go 
through Information Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: We make them directly to the press. 


Senator Carter: So far as the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce is concerned, I suppose the pro- 
grams that are of most interest to the business sector of 
the public are the incentives programs. How do you go 
about these incentive programs? How do people know 
what changes are available, and how to go about getting 
them? Can Information Canada help you there? 


Mr. Murphy: They have a number of our publications on 
their list as being available. They do not stock them in all 
of their bookstores, but they do stock or they do have a 
number of publications available on their list, and one of 
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them is the set of publications dealing with the industrial 
incentive programs. 


Senator Carter: Do you have any check on how many you 
make of that or how many are circulated and what hap- 
pens to them? Or do you just give them a number of 
copies and forget about it? 


Mr. Murphy: As a matter of fact, they see everything that 
we intend to print. They are in the process of dealing with 
DSS. The printing requisition goes through Information 
Canada and they have the opportunity to vet it before the 
publication is printed, and if they see fit they can order at 
their own expense whatever number of copies they think 
they can sell or distribute at their bookstores. 


In our case there have been two publications that they 
have selected for sale in their bookstores and there are 
five more that they have publicized via their mailing list. 
They have a regular distribution mailing list and they 
have listed these publications as being available but have 
not actually stocked them in their stores. 


Senator Carter: That is hardly promotion or dissemina- 
tion of information. The only people who would apply for 
this would be people who already know about it. How 
about the people who do not know these things exist? 


Mr. Murphy: We promote publications such as the pro- 
gram booklet and new publications that we bring out on 
various industry sectors. We promote them in our own 
publication, Canada Commerce. We usually indicate 
through not really a press release but a notification to 
trade paper editors at the time we bring out a new publi- 
cation that we think it would be of interest to a particular 
section of industry. 


Senator Carter: You have two publications, Canada Com- 
merce and Canadd Courier. Who prints these publications 
for you? 


Mr. Murphy: The printing is arranged for us by DSS. It is 
done on a contract. It is tendered for and I am sorry that I 
cannot tell you who the printer is. 


Senator Carter: You have different printers at different 
times? 


Mr. Murphy: It is a normal government tendering pro- 
cess. The contract comes up for renewal and it is out of 
our hands. 


Senator Carter: Are they distributed free or do you 
charge for them? 


Mr. Murphy: We distribute them free. 


Senator Carter: Do you distribute through Information 
Canada or do you distribute yourselves directly? 


Mr. Murphy: They distribute Canada Commerce on a 
limited basis. We handle the distribution of Canada Com- 
merce, which is primarily domestic, ourselves, except for 
1,100 copies which come to the House of Commons and to 
the Senate and to libraries and schools. If I can explain 
that or attempt to explain that, Canada Commerce was 
previously called “Foreign Trade’’. It was on a paid-sub- 
scription basis and had a circulation of about 4,000. We 
felt that the circulation was not nearly commensurate 
with the numbers in the business community in Canada 
who should be getting it. So a decision was taken about 
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three years ago to enlarge the circulation and to go ona 
free distribution basis. We made our mailing lists up from 
lists provided by the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Exporters Association, and lists avail- 
able through our industry sector branches. The paid sub- 
scriptions are just a hold-over from the days when you 
had to pay and had to send in your cheque to the Queen’s 
Printer. We found that the circulation was static and we 
knew that a lot of people should be getting it who were 
not. 


Senator Carter: Do these come out every fortnight or 
every month? 


Mr. Murphy: Every month. 


Senator Carter: The ones that go to Information Canada 
are distributed every month, are they? 


Mr. Murphy: They just take the 1,100 copies of each issue 
and make the distribution here and in the House of Com- 
mons and to certain universities and libraries who have 
requested them. 


Senator Grosart: Excuse me, but you say that Informa- 
tion Canada gets 1,100. What is your print run? 


Mr. Murphy: Approximately 20,000 in English and 


French. 


Senator Grosart: So their operation is minimal in respect 
to Canada Commerce. It is only one-twentieth of the dis- 
tribution. That is their function? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir. 
Senator Grosart: And it is mostly free. 
Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir. 


Senator Carter: Do you ever request any publishing 
advice from Information Canada, or have you ever 
received any publishing advice or assistance from Infor- 
mation Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: We have never solicited their advice in the 
sense of asking them for advice on design, because we 
have that capability in our own place. I have asked for 
their advice in the case of one publication which was 
called Federal Services for Business, but which encom- 
passed the role of a number of government departments 
including our own and which we had been responsible for 
publishing. I put it to Information Canada that their man- 
date would put them in the role of publishers of that now, 
from some point on. We issue it about every two years and 
we have been in the process for a few months of negotiat- 
ing with Information Canada the taking over of the publi- 
cation of Federal Services for Business because it is a 
publication in considerable demand and is rather expen- 
sive, involving, as I say,.a number of departments and 
agencies. That is still up in the air. It has not been settled 
yet. 


Senator Carter: You think that would be an advantage, 
do you? 


Mr. Murphy: Well, sir, I think it is more appropriate to 
have them publish it than for us to do so, because it is 
more their responsibility than ours, as I read their 
mandate. 
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Senator Carter: Would you reduce your budget by that 
amount, or have you some other ideas to use up the 
money you would save? 


Mr. Murphy: If they published, we would not, and they 
would pay for it. 


Senator Carter: But would your allocation be lessened? 


Mr. Murphy: Presumably that would be something which 
would not get on our program. 


Senator Carter: Can you tell the committee if there is any 
way you know of by which Information Canada could 
help your division to do a better job than it is doing at the 
present time? Are there any ways you could see by which 
Information Canada could be of assistance to you, per- 
haps by creating more efficiency than there is at the 
present time? 


Mr. Murphy: I would think that there is a place in the 
government for machinery for co-ordinating public 
announcements so that the press gallery is not being 
swamped one day with press releases from about 15 dif- 
ferent departments and then having nothing coming for 
perhaps the next week. Now, whether that is an Informa- 
tion Canada function or not I do not know. It could be. As 
it is, it is a little difficult for departmental directors to be 
able to know from one day to the next what other depart- 
ments are doing or whether or not a given department is 
planning a press conference to announce a major policy 
change or a new program so that there have been times 
when we sort of bumped into one another. 


I don’t think I can pass judgment on whether that 
belongs with Information Canada. 


Senator Carter: Thank you. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Murphy, first of all let me compli- 
ment you on Canada Commerce, which is one of the finest 
government publications which I get—and I get them all. I 
am glad to see that you have a circulation of 20,000. On 
another committee we are doing an investigation of Cana- 
da’s relations with the Common Market, and I tried last 
night to see what we could say that was not said in that 
issue of yours, and I found it very difficult. It is an 
amazingly comprehensive job, and I congratulate you on 
ts 

Could you tell me, Mr. Murphy, how many different 
information groups you have within the department? The 
reason I ask that question is that it is obvious you have 
responsibilities—for example, the census, Statistics 
Canada, the incentive programs, and your other missions. 
Do you break these down in your department? Do you 
have somebody specifically working on the promotion 
and communication of, say, the incentive programs and so 
on? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir, 


Senator Grosart: How many such groups would you 
have? 


Mr. Murphy: We have two promotion divisions, promo- 
tion division A and promotion division B. There are seven 
officers in each division, including the unit head, and they 
are assigned on a sector basis within the department. For 
example, one officer might be responsible for everything 
connected with the transport branch, including the 
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automotive pact; another with, say, the machinery 
branch; another with agricultural foods and fish proda- 
ucts; another with the incentive programs. 


We have tried to make it somewhat the same type of 
organization as an advertising agency, where account 
executives might have three of four accounts or maybe 
only one big account, depending on the amount of activity 
in each area. 


Senator Grosart: 
vice-presidents. 


But you do not make them all 


Mr. Murphy: No, sir. 


Senator Grosart: Could you give us that list? It would be 
very interesting from our point of view if we had a list of 
your information officers. The reason is that in this com- 
mittee we are trying to see very hard the “why” of Infor- 
mation Canada and to find out what are the specific areas 
that Information Canada should be responsible for under 
its mandate. It is a little difficult, as I am sure you have 
found out as well, to say just who does what to whom and 
when. 


You mentioned the figure of $20,000, which was the cost 
of the photo service. Could you give us some other costs, 
such as the cost of the Expositions Bureau, for example? 
You would be a very important client of theirs, would you 
not? 


Mr. Murphy: We are an important client. Mr. Bradley is 
the expert on our expositions activity senator. If I could 
refer that to him... 


Senator Grosart: Well, I should like to get perhaps the 
over-all picture first of all. Where are your main pay-out 
costs to Information Canada? You would have that infor- 
mation, would you not? You would have some films that 
you would buy, I suppose, from time to time. 


Mr. Murphy: Well, really, the list of services provided by 
Information Canada as they are now, and this is apart 
from expositions, is the distribution of certain publica- 
tions that we have initiated. I have them here, sir, and I 
can give them to you. 


Senator Grosart: Could we have that list, Mr. Chairman? 
Again, particularly if it is broken down, showing the total 
press run and the total that you either give or sell to 
Information Canada. Do you sell them any? 


Mr. Murphy: Well, we do not get the opportunity to sell 
them, sir, If they decide they like something that we are 
doing they have the option of upping the printing run by 
whatever number of copies they think they can sell and 
then that becomes their responsibility. As the initiating 
department we absorb the overhead. We write them and 
lay them out and get them printed. Information Canada 
then can, in this vetting process when the requisitions go 
through to DSS, look at it and decide whether they are 
interested or not. They may be interested to the extent 
that they want a number of copies to stock in their book- 
stores, or they may, as is usually the case, simply put them 
on their mailing list and make them available if people 
want to write for them. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. My point was that I understood you 
to say that all they obtain of your publications is the 
overrun that they specifically request. 
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Mr. Murphy: Yes. 


Senator Everett: May I ask a supplementary there? You 
make the initial distribution then? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Have you an example of the sort of 
publications that they might want? 


Senator Grosart: Well, Canada Commerce is one. 


Senator Everett: Canada Commerce is one, but I am not 
thinking so much of periodicals. 


Mr. Murphy: Well, for example, senator, we produced a 
booklet called “Office Environmental Planning”, which 
was done by our Office of Design. Information Canada 
have ordered a number of copies of that, and it is avail- 
able for sale in their bookstores. There is one other one 
which we have. 


Senator Everett: Do you have the costs and the runs as 
between you and Information Canada for distribution 
that you undertake? 


Mr. Murphy: No, sir,I do not have the cost on that one, 
but I can get it. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps you could give us that whole 
list. I think if you give us the numbers we can figure out 
the cost from there; that is, the numbers you distribute as 
against the over-run that Information Canada orders. 
What is the total cost of your information services? It does 


not seem to appear separately in your estimates; it is well ;— 


hidden. 


Mr. Murphy: I cannot comment on that; Ido not make up 
the estimates. The Information Services Branch budget 
for 1973-74 fiscal year is $3,062,200. 


Senator Grosart: Would you say that that is a reasonable 
ballpark figure for all your information services, or do 
you have some that you do not put through the branch? 


Mr. Murphy: That is only for the Information Services 
Branch. As you understand, the Travel Bureau, which is 
part of our department, operates separately. 


Senator Grosart: But it all comes into the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce estimates? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir. 


Senator Grosart: Could we have the total figure again? I 
mean everything. For instance, the census year comes in 
your budget, does it not? 


Mr. Murphy: No, sir, not ours; that would be Statistics 
Canada. 


The Deputy Chairman: They have their own information 
services. 


Senator Grosart: But isn’t Statistics Canada in your 
ballpark? 


Mr. Murphy: No, sir. It reports through our minister, but 
they have their own information apparatus. 


Senator Grosart: But they are under your minister? 
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Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir, but they have their own informa- 
tion director, and he does not ’phone me. 


Senator Grosart: What we want to get at here is this. We 
are taking your department. We are dealing in this com- 
mittee with the estimates, and we start with that assump- 
tion. We want to find out what are in the estimates of the 
department. As I understand it, Statistics Canada are in 
your department? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir, in that it reports through the Minis- 
ter of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Senator Grosart: You might say the minister has two or 
three hats, but they still come here and we have to look at 
them. Could you work out all those figures for us and let 
us have them? I do not mean now. I am trying to compare 
the total information cost with that assumed by Informa- 
tion Canada. I might say that I am not an enemy of 
Information Canada. I would like to see it enlarged, 
changed and given other services. Would you have any 
objection, not a policy objection but an operational objec- 
tion, if in the mandate of Information Canada the words 
“on request” were taken out, to achieve greater coopera- 
tion in the information services? By that I mean, would 
you object if they were given a stronger mandate than 
they have? It is now ‘“‘on request’, and therefore they 
cannot move in unless asked. Would you object to their 
having a stronger mandate than that operationally? I am 
not asking about policy now. 


Mr. Murphy: No, sir, I don’t think I would. 


Senator Grosart: It would depend how it worked out and 
what the mandate was, but in broad principle would you 
welcome their being able to move in and say, ‘We think 
we can improve this. We want to suggest to you that there 
is duplication”? They tell us that they do that through an 
interdepartmental committee. To me—and we had this 
evidence this morning—one of the weaknesses was this 
“on request”. As you know, I have been in the information 
business, and I would never request other guys to move in 
on me, although sometimes I think it would have been a 
good thing if they had. 


Mr. Murphy: No, sir, I would not. Frankly, I think that in 
the early days of Information Canada most of us 
anticipated that there would be some suggestions or guid- 
ance volunteered. I think to a greater or lesser degree we 
might have been apprehensive about this, naturally, 
because it was a new organization. However, it never 
really materialized. No one did try to sort of take over. 
Quite frankly, as far as our own operation is concerned, 
we did not think we were perfect, but we felt we knew 
what we were doing and where we were going, so we were 
not in the habit of soliciting too much advice. 


Senator Prowse: If they disappeared tomorrow, would 
you miss them? 


Mr. Murphy: Certain services they are providing would 
have to be provided by someone. 


Senator Prowse: That they are providing for you? 
Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir. 


Senator Prowse: And presumably other people. 
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Mr. Murphy: Common services are provided to other 
departments. 


The Deputy Chairman: Can I establish this, Senator Gro- 
sart. You asked for this information of their department’s 
total information services. I did not get the answer from 
the witness. Can this information be supplied to us? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, it can be supplied. 


The Deputy Chairman: Reasonably soon, I hope. Perhaps 
I could ask this question as well. Would you like a break- 
down, of the costs on the domestic aspect and the interna- 
tional aspect as far as their department is concerned? 


Senator Grosart: I would like to see it just by functions. I 
am not interested in it being broken down by personnel, 
man hours or anything like that. I want the cost of each 
program, not merely wages and so on, but the total cost of 
providing information about any of these programs that 
are your responsibility. 


I would now like to ask you to describe your informa- 
tion job in respect of the industrial incentives. 


Senator Prowse: Before we move to that, could I ask one 
supplementary question? In these over-runs that are 
requested on your deals by Information Canada, to whom 
is the over-run charged—to your department or Informa- 
tion Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: They pay for the over-runs. We absorb all of 
the overhead, the initial cost. 


Senator Grosart: The last time I looked at the list it was 
up to about 28 incentive programs that you have, all the 
way from fashion design to PAIT. They are all very 
important, but business complains over and over again 
that they do not know much about it. Iam sure you have 
heard the complaints. They say, “We are confused. We do 
not know whether to go to PAIT’’, and so on. Could you 
describe the program of communicating this largesse that 
you have available? 


Mr. Murphy: Of course, we have explanatory literature. I 
have here the overall program booklet. There are separate 
booklets relating to each program in detail, but this is just 
a summary of all of them. 


Senator Grosart: You have a better one than that; the 
little white one which I can carry in my pocket. 


Mr. Murphy: “I.T.C. At Your Service’? 

Senator Grosart: Yes. 

Mr. Murphy: I have that here too. 

Senator Grosart: Again, that is an excellent job. 
Mr. Murphy: Thank you. 


Senator Grosart: Let us consider the case of some fashion 
designer. 


Mr. Murphy: Perhaps I can pursue the fashion aspect. 
Fashion Canada was started two years ago, designed to 
pump some life into the Canadian fashion industry. It was 
a joint government industry committee that worked on 
the program. There was a literally coast to coast tour 
made by the fashion coordinator, accompanied by one of 
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our officers, which resulted in a lot of print publicity, 
radio and television appearances and that sort of thing. 


The first year, the officer involved was very persuasive, 
and managed to talk the CBC into a full hour network 
program in English from Ontario Place in Toronto, and a 
not quite as long program, but one on a very significant 
segment, on the French network program out of Montreal. 
That happened to be because fashion is a saleable item. 
We keep plugging away. In the second year of Fashion 
Canada one of the women’s associations sponsored a 
number of fashion shows across the country, which we 
publicized in the usual way. Again we had people going in 
advance and getting as much newspaper, radio and televi- 
sion exposure as possible. 


Our techniques vary with the type of product or the 
industry. For the Paris Air Show we were promoting the 
Canadian aviation industry and aerospace. We brought 
journalists from Europe and the United States four or five 
months in advance of the show and gave them a look at 
the Canadian aerospace industry, touring Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and so on. 


Going back to fashion, we have been very successful in 
the New York market, and more recently in Los Angeles, 
with the promotion of ladies’ and men’s outerwear. We 
have two shows a year in New York, which are held in the 
McAlpin Hotel, right in the centre of the garment trade at 
Seventh Avenue. We do not do very much paid advertis- 
ing; the publicity we get is of the public relations or 
arm-twisting type. 


Senator Grosart: You are very up to date if you have as 
your coordinator a “he” in the fashion business! 


Senator Manning: Mr. Murphy, do I understand from 
your earlier answer that most of your publications are 
distributed unsolicited, based on the list you spoke of? 


Mr. Murphy: That is true. 


Senator Manning: Do you have a paid subscription list in 
addition to that of publications to which businesses or 
individuals subscribe on a regular basis? 


Mr. Murphy: No, sir, we do not. Generally our publica- 
tions are available free of charge to the business com- 
munity. We try to be as selective as we can be in putting 
someone’s name on the list. We do include, for instance, 
the economic departments at universities, libraries, that 
kind of thing. We do not just add any name to the list. If 
somebody writes in on a piece of paper in pencil and 
wants a subscription to Canada Commerce we try to 
follow up a little more, perhaps through our regional 
office, before we put that person on the list. 


Senator Manning: Do you have any system of following 
up the firms to whom you send this material, to ascertain 
after a lapse of time whether they wish to have it 
continued? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes. 
Senator Manning: What is that? 


Mr. Murphy: We send them a card once a year, asking if 
their address is correct, if they wish to continue receiving 
it; just to check up. We follow the same procedure with 
our overall distribution list for departmental statements, 
press releases and so on. 
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Senator Manning: Does this result in many deletions? Is 
there much response to that type of thing? 


Mr. Murphy: On Canada Commerce very few. As a 
matter of fact, its circulation is increasing on a request 
basis. We are not pushing it actively. 


On the programs themselves, another device we have 
used is to have seminars in the various provinces across 
the country, to which we have brought officers from 
Ottawa who have expertise in these various programs. 
There have been day-long seminars to which our regional 
offices have invited practically everyone in the area with 
whom they were familiar who they thought could benefit 
from this. Through February and March we had 16 semi- 
nars across the country on export marketing develop- 
ment. These were worked out on a combination of the 
industry sector best related to the particular part of the 
country where the seminar was being held. Industry rep- 
resentatives from our department, say from the forestry 
industry, the food industry, and so on, were at these 
seminars. At the same time, we brought in trade commis- 
sioners from posts abroad who were in territories where 
these particular products could best be sold. 


Senator Grosart: I appreciate the fact that your informa- 
tion program is much more than publications and press 
releases. Do I understand that when we get this break- 
down you will be able to give it product by product, in 
detail, with costs, and possibly “bodies”? The reason I ask 
that is, one of the things I think we are going to be trying 
to do is to see what kind of programs there are in your 
department that might be really national in scope, or 
might be thought of as national in scope. You spoke of the 
aerospace industry. Communications people and others 
are in this field. There is STOL, which was a bad job of 
communications, plus a lot of stalling and so on; but it 
never did get across what it was all about. I don’t know 
where the fault lay. 


Mr. Murphy: We may sell it yet, sir. 


Senator Grosart: We all hope you do. This is what we are 
trying to get at. Perhaps what I am suggesting is that 
maybe there are areas where it is a mistake to hold a 
certain information program within a department. If this 
is so, then we can see some justification for Information 
Canada getting certain things off your hands and co- 
operating with you and co-ordinating with other people in 
the same field. So, if we could have that list, it would be 
very, very helpful, even to the extent of giving an estimate 
of your information costs, say, against all the incentive 
programs. I am only asking you to go as far as you can, 
but it would be very useful to us because the industrial 
incentive programs are an essential part of our economic 
future. 


Mr. Murphy: Sir, would you consider the cost of sending 
an officer to Calgary or to Moncton to participate in a 
seminar on PAIT would be part of the information cost? 


Senator Grosart: I would leave that to you because you 
are an expert in the field. It is not always easy to decide. 
But if somebody is going out there to give information 
about PAIT rather than to expedite the operation, that is 
something else to be considered. However, I will leave it to 
you. 
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Mr. Murphy: The reason I raise the point is that these are 
not information officers who do this; they are departmen- 
tal officers whose day-to-day work is PAIT and nothing 
but PAIT. 


Senator Manning: If Information Canada was made the 
one distribution agency of the Government of Canada for 
information—and I am not talking about departmental 
specialists, but as far as the disseminating and printing of 
material, and so on—and all information from various 
departments was disseminated to the public through 
Information Canada, would you see this as seriously cir- 
cumscribing the operation of the department? Would you 
see it creating serious difficulties if that means were used 
rather than having 39 departments, each doing some dis- 
semination of information, plus Information Canada in 
other areas? 


Mr. Murphy: It is difficult to give a succinct answer to 
that. The only parallel that I know of is the Central Office 
of Information that the British Government has, and I 
think that before Information Canada was set up, it was 
looked at in some detail. Now I have not looked at it since 
1965 when I was a part of a small group of government 
people who went over and looked at the Central Office of 
Information, and at that time it operated very efficiently, 
providing a common information service to British Gov- 
ernment departments except for press releases. The 
departments had their own press officers, and the C.O.I. 
operated on the account executive assignment principle 
whereby an officer would be assigned to a department 
and he had to familiarize himself thoroughly with that 
department’s operations. It does occur to me that having 
been five years in our department, and four years before 
that with the Department of Industry, that it is all I can do 
to stay on top—and I am not too sure that Iam always on 
top—all the time of the things our department is doing, 
and even with the assignment of information officers in 
the branch to different aspects of the department’s opera- 
tions, it is very difficult. If you superimpose one agency to 
be au courant with everything that every government 
department and agency is doing from one central posi- 
tion, then I think that would be a very difficult task. I 
know that in some departments there is even now, and 
there always has been, a tug of war for a certain branch 
or a certain segment of that department to want to have 
its own information officer. They want to get him out of 
the central information branch and get him in there. That, 
fortunately, has not happened in our department but it 
has happened in others. And a good case can be made for 
it. 


Senator Manning: This is a natural tendency in depart- 
ments, and I can understand it, but would that same 
attitude prevail within all the various government depart- 
ments which now have substantial information services of 
their own, to the extent that it would make wholly imprac- 
ticable the concept of a central agency for the dissemina- 
tion of information? Here I am not talking about produc- 
tion, because each department would naturally have to 
produce what they felt was most desirable and necessary 
to fulfill their function as a department. I am speaking 
only of the distribution to the public. 


Mr. Murphy: I would say from my somewhat out-of-date 
look at the British Central Office of Information that the 
Canadian Government set-up is not any more complicated 
than the British one, and if it worked there, I would 
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assume that given time and sufficient resources, it could 
be made to work here, but I think it would take a consid- 
erable length of time to make it work. I don’t know how 
long the C.O.I. has been in business, but I think it grew 
out of a wartime ministry. 


Senator Grosart: The Ministry of Information, and my 
impression is that it is now almost entirely involved in the 
distribution of publications and print. As you say, it does 
not handle press releases. 


Mr. Murphy: In 1965 when I was over there looking at it, 
they did undertake television commercials for various 
departments. They had the post office and others engaged 
in getting directly to the public. 


Senator Manning: And press releases are hardly in the 
same category as those other things, because there is the 
importance of the time element. A press release that is 
two days old is useless. If a department has to go through 
a central agency to the press, then that complicates the 
situation. I raise this question because there is, I think, a 
complication of opinion in the minds of the Canadian 
people today, that is widely recognized, that you either 
have a central information agency which really controls 
the distribution of all publications and material, or you 
have that authority vested entirely in the departments, or 
else you have what we have today, which is a combination 
of both. I know that there are some of us, and I am 
certainly one, who have very great doubts if a combina- 
tion of both serves any practical purpose. It just pyramids 
something on top of something that already exists. There 
either has to be one central agency which is in control of 
information distribution or else you are just as well to 
leave it in the responsible departments. I think this com- 
mittee is going to have to come up with a judgment as to 
whether just one or some combination of these is in the 
best interests of Canada. So I was wondering what your 
reaction would be, as one of those responsible for admin- 
istering the department. 


Mr. Murphy: Well, it is difficult, when you are involved in 
the thing, to back off and be objective. I came to the 
government in 1964, from an advertising agency, and I felt 
then that there was a need for more coordination in the 
government information operation, and yet after 9 years, 
and being involved with two departments, which became 
one department, I don’t think that if a central agency were 
to be created you would wind up in the long run with less 
people or spending less money. But it might, in the long 
run, be more effective. I really cannot say. But the opera- 
tions of individual departments, from the experience in 
our own, become increasingly complicated. The programs 
such as the incentive programs are complicated. I know 
that I have tried to explain them a few times, and I always 
wind up reaching for the book. Now to assume that a 
central agency will be able to have this depth of expertise 
in each department and agency for whom it is respon- 
sible—I do not suggest it will be impossible, but I think it 
would be very difficult. 


Senator Manning: Did you find in your own department 
any indication of the confusion on the part of the public 
or the commercial groups you deal with as between the 
department’s function in this information area and that of 
Information Canada? I ask that because it is true to say 
that in the mind of the public generally, when Information 
Canada was established their information was that this 
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was a central agency where Canadians would get infor- 
mation about the function of the Government of Canada. 
Do you find that carried over into the groups that you 
deal with? 


Mr. Murphy: No, sir. Of course we are fortunate, and I 
think that is the right word, in that we are dealing with the 
business community, which is a pretty well informed 
group, and they have their representatives and associa- 
tions like the CMA and the CEA, and they keep pretty 
well plugged in. Occasionally you pick up the telephone to 
find that there is some person who has a very basic 
question to ask but does not know where to go to get the 
answer. That is the type of call that comes to Information 
Canada and is relayed to us if it relates to our department. 
But I do not feel that there is any problem as far as our 
department is concerned, because we have cultivated our 
publics—if you will excuse the public relations jargon— 
over many years. The branch that I have now has been in 
existence for many years, and I think that Canada Com- 
merce and Foreign Trade has been going on for 30 or 40 
years. 


Senator Manning: I think this comes back to the point 


that was made by Senator Prowse. If Information Canada 
passed out of existence tomorrow, I think your work 
would be exactly the same as it was the day before. 


Mr. Murphy: I would get up and go to work the next 
morning. 

Senator Prowse: I have been wondering, as I listened to 
the conversation, what would happen if your department 
became, in effect, part of Information Canada, and you 
became in effect, an executive of Information Canada for 
the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. What 
do you think would be the effect on the work you have to 
do and how it would work in that situation? 


Mr. Murphy: Well, I guess the most immediate effect 
would be that I would be in a sense serving two masters, 
which is the classic dilemma of the advertising man who 
has a client and a boss. That, I think, would be the main 
impact. 


Senator Grosart: Aren’t you serving three masters at any 
time? I say that because one of the problems that this 
decentralization seems to raise for me, at any rate, is that 
as you said your “public” is largely the business com- 
munity. So far as Agriculture is concerned, their “public” 
would be the farmer. But nobody seems to be thinking 
seriously—and this is probably the rationale behind the 
Information Canada idea—of the larger public, Canadi- 
ans who need to be informed generally of the purpose of, 
say, these incentive programs. So in Canada today you 
have a good deal of confusion as to the public interest of, 
say, the corporate tax cuts, or special incentives, or, to use 
the word that Mr. Lewis used, corporate “rip-offs”. Do 
you see this as a role for Information Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir, I do. I think there was a basic 
premise when Information Canada started that the 
public, in the broadest sense of the word, was not aware 
of everything that the federal government was doing, and 
the impression was given at the time that this was going to 
be corrected. 


I feel that this is something that was very difficult for a 
particular department to do. 
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We have our hands full with our... 
Senator Grosart: Your mission. 


Mr. Murphy: ... with our constituents now, the CMA, the 
business people, and Agriculture with the farmers, and so 
on. 


I believe Senator Manning asked about confusion 
between Information Canada and ourselves. The place 
where I have run into a sort of identity gap is between our 
department at the federal level and various provincial 
industry departments. You know, people just do not make 
the distinction. The names are sort of the same and it is all 
government. 


Senator Rowe: Mr. Chairman, the witness today is the 
Director of the information services Branch of the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, and I note 
that later we will have Dr. Carman, the Director of the 
Information Division in the Department of Agriculture. Is 
there any consistency in the terminology here? What 
exactly is the divison or the agency which you represent? 
What is it called? 


Mr. Murphy: The Information Services Branch. 


Senator Rowe: Well, is the term “division” correct, as I 
have read it? 


Mr. Murphy: I believe it is correct, yes, sir. 


Senator Rowe: So there is no consistency, then: one 
department can have an information branch and another 
can have an information division—is that right? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir, and some departments you will find 
have what is called a Bureau of Public Affairs. 


Senator Rowe: I see. Does every major department of the 
government have such a branch or an equivalent of it— 
and information branch, service, division or whatever? 


Mr. Murphy: I think most of them do, sir. The size of the 
operation varies. 


Senator Everett: Perhaps Senator Rowe would be inter- 
ested in some information we were given at this morning’s 
hearing. Information Canada told us that there were 1,039 
information officers in the Government of Canada, of 
which Information Canada had but a small proportion. 
One would expect, Senator Rowe, that almost every gov- 
ernment department has an information service division. 
They are of varying sizes. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps the distinction should be point- 
ed out that this is part of the Public Service hierarchy. A 
branch is one step above a division. I am surprised you 
have not graduated to a division, Mr. Murphy! 


Mr. Murphy: Well, sir, in our department a division comes 
under a branch. 


Senator Grosart: In the Public Service payroll does the 
head of a division receive a higher salary than the head of 
a branch! 


Mr. Murphy: Not necessarily, sir, if you will excuse my 
saying so. 


Senator Rowe: I am just a novice here, but the terminolo- 
gy I am used to is this: the major division of government 
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is the department; the department may be divided into 
branches; the branch into divisions; and the division into 
agencies. Is there any consistency here at all in that 
regard? 


Mr. Murphy: No, sir, there is not. 


Senator Rowe: Presumably, every government depart- 
ment in Ottawa has an information service by one name 
or another. As Senator Everett pointed out, we were 
informed this morning—although I could not be here 
because of other commitments—that there are over 1,000 
information officers. Surely, there must be a tremendous 
amount of confusion airising in the minds of the public as 
a result of that? Certainly, there is in my mind, and if I, 
with a background of experience in public life, am con- 
fused at times, the man who does not have that experience 
must be even more confused, I would think. 


What is Information Canada? 


The Deputy Chairman: I appreciate that you were at 
another meeting this morning, Senator Rowe, so you 
could not be present when Information Canada was 
before us. They will be before us again tomorrow morn- 
ing, however, and I think that you should put that ques- 
tion to them at that time. 


Senator Rowe: Surely, Mr. Chairman. 


Now, I have one other question with respect to librai- 
ries. When the witness referred to departmental library 
services, did that have anything to do with the Parliamen- 
tary Library here? 


Mr. Murphy: No, sir. I was referring to the library within 
a department with a trained librarian running it with the 
view to providing the type of special information and 
specialized publications that a department such as ours 
has to have. 


Senator Rowe: You spoke of a transfer of 50 personnel. 
Were these people connected with the library? 


Mr. Murphy: Not all were library people, sir. There were 
two or three units that were transferred when there was a 
re-organization of departments. They were given to me as 
a bonus without any additional remuneration. They 
looked at information in the broad context and figured, I 
suppose, that a library was part of an information service 
and so I got the library. 


Senator Rowe: Does your information division have any 
responsibility at all to Information Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: No, other than on an information basis to 
provide them with copies of everything we put out. 


Senator Rowe: That is a routine matter, then? 
Mr. Murphy: Yes. 


Senator Rowe: They have no jurisdiction at all over your 
information division. 


Mr. Murphy: There is one significant point that I should 
have mentioned earlier. We have been and are involved 
with Information Canada in the federal identity program. 
Information Canada have initiated it and it is being imple- 
mented on a phase-in basis with various departments. The 
Department of Transport is using it now. It is a program 
which, by using the bar and Maple Leaf and the name of 
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the department, hopes to provide some kind of uniform 
identification of federal departments in order to get away 
from the idea that every department should have its own 
little symbol. Information Canada initiated this program 
and are now phasing it in. We are working with them now 
with a view to implementing it in our own department. 


Senator Carter: You have $247,000 in your budget this 
year for library services. Is that for the purchase of 
books? If so, are they books for your own library only on 
trade and commerce, or are they books that you make 
available to Information Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: Well, we make them available, sir, to any- 
body. There is quite an interdepartmental loaning system. 
If someone in our department has the need for a particu- 
lar publication that may relate to, for instance, agricultur- 
al science and we do not have it, it will be obtainable from 
the agricultural library. All the departmental libraries 
work very closely together. 


Senator Carter: Are these all technical and trade books 
that you are buying with this $247,000? 


Mr. Murphy: Well, sir, it is $229,000 which includes books 
and audiovisual services and that is all lumped into that 
one figure. Also included in that are subscriptions to 
periodicals. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, I am going to be very 
brief and very haughty. I am not going to be popular with 
the members of the committee when I say this, but for an 
hour I have been attempting to ask certain questions. I 
have not been given the opportunity and I am not going to 
sit here and listen to Senators Grosart and Everett come 
in with certain planned questions. I have had it! Unless 
you are prepared to recognize that someone else other 
than the two honourable gentlemen I have referred to 
might have a question, I don’t intend to waste my time 
sitting here listening to their prepared questions. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Phillips, I wonder if 
before you go you would allow me to point out that you 
now have the opportunity to ask a question or questions, 
and I wish you would do so now. As for your reference to 
Senator Everett, I should point out that Senator Everett is 
last on the list and has not yet asked a question all 
afternoon. 


Senator Phillips: That’s funny. I have great difficulty in 
getting ahead of him. 


The Deputy Chairman: He has not asked a question yet. 
He may have asked a supplementary, but he has not 
asked a question. Would you like to ask a question now, 
Senator Phillips? 


Senator Phillips: Yes, I would like to ask one question, 
and then I am leaving. I am fed up with this facade, this 
damn nonsense of being a committee when you come in 
and you have everybody all lined up beforehand with 
their questions. 


I have a lot of questions that I would like to ask, but I 
am not prepared to come back until I am given the free- 
dom of questioning. I note within the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce that you are dealing with 
certain information departments, and one of the panels of 
information given to us denotes one man-year as $30,000 
per year. When I check that with the other departments it 
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still works out to about $30,000 per man-year for informa- 
tion officers. How do you justify that in comparison to 
other levels, including senators, members of the House of 
Commons and cabinet ministers? 


Mr. Murphy: I am sorry, senator, but I don’t know what 
figure you are using. I can assure you, however, that no 
information officer in my department—and I include 
myself and wish it were otherwise—makes $30,000 a year. 


Senator Phillips: Referring to your estimates for your 
budget, I note that you have information services within 
the staff magazine, with the number of man-years as one 
and the cost as $30,000. 


Mr. Murphy: That would be approximately $15,000 for 
the editor and part-time and clerical help, and $15,000 in 
publishing production costs. 


Senator Phillips: May I have a further breakdown of that 
figure? What is the salary of the information officer? 


Mr. Murphy: The average salary of information officers? 


Senator Phillips: He has referred now to a specific case. I 
want to know what the salary of the information officer is 
in this case. 


Mr. Murphy: It would be close to $15,000; it would be 
between $14,000 and $15,000. 


Senator Phillips: And the other $15,000 is where? 


Mr. Murphy: In the printing and production costs of the 
publication itself. 


Senator Phillips: Where does that printing and publica- 
tion go? 


Mr. Murphy: You mean the distribution? It goes to all 
staff members of the department. 


Senator Phillips: I am not interested in who it goes to. I 
want to know where the other $15,000 is apportioned in 
the Auditor General’s Report. 


Mr. Murphy: It would pay the printer, and the costs of 
engraving, typesetting and everything else that goes into 
the process of getting out a publication. 


Senator Phillips: What would it cost for printing for this 
information officer who is getting $15,000 per year? 


Mr. Murphy: I am sorry, sir, I do not understand. 


The Deputy Chairman: It would appear to me, Senator 
Phillips, that the labour cost is 50 per cent of the total 
budget; the rest is supplies, distribution and so on. Is that 
correct? 


Mr. Murphy: That is right, Mr. Chairman. 


The Deputy Chairman: Does that answer your question, 
Senator Phillips? 


Senator Phillips: No, it does not, Mr. Chairman. Of the 
$30,000, $15,000 is the salary to the information officer. 
Would you break down the remaining $15,000? 


Mr. Murphy: I cannot distinguish between the cost of 
paper and printing, but it would include paper, typeset- 
ting, printing and mailing the magazine to the employee’s 
home. 
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Senator Phillips: How does that make up the $15,000? 
The Deputy Chairman: That makes up the $15,000. 
Mr. Murphy: I could provide that, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Phillips: About half. 


The Deputy Chairman: The witness can provide that for 
us. He does not have the information now. He can provide 
it, if you would like to have that. 


Senator Phillips: What is the average cost to the depart- 
ment in man-years? I can go through this paper in front of 
me which indicates so many man-years and so much 
salary. What is the average cost? 


The Deputy Chairman: The cost in the department in 
relation to man-years? 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: How many man-years, and what is 
the cost to your department? 


Senator Phillips: Is it $30,000, $40,000, $20,000? 


Mr. Murphy: The total number of people in the branch is 
approximately 145; the total of the salaries is $1,529,600. I 
would suggest it is in the neighbourhood of an average of 
approximately $11,000 a person; that is averaged out over 
officers and clerical staff. 


Senator Phillips: How do you arrive at that figure, sir? 


Mr. Murphy: Dividing the number of employees into the 
budget. 


Senator Phillips:. The number of employees in what 
department? I would like that defined. 


Mr. Murphy: In the Information Services Branch of the 
Deaprtment of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Senator Phillips: That is what I wanted. I notice that in 
the budget and the cost you refer repeatedly to a fashion 
show known as “Solo.” What is that? I am intrigued by 
this. You are sending various items of men’s wear, 
women’s wear and so on to a Solo show in London. New 
York, San Francisco, Hong Kong and so on. What is Solo? 


Mr. Murphy: A Solo show is one in which Canada alone is 
participating. It is not like a trade show where, for exam- 
ple, there are United States exhibitors, British and other 
countries. 


Senator Phillips: Has anyone ever done a cost-benefit 
analysis on that Solo show? 


Mr. J. F. Bradley, Assistant Director of Fairs and Missions 
Branch, Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce: Yes, 
we have done cost-benefit analyses on these shows. There 
is a cost-benefit analysis done immediately after the close 
of the show, which is not entirely conclusive in that many 
of the sales that result follow some weeks or months after 
the show. The year end increase in exports of that particu- 
lar commodity to that market is the really true indication 
of success. 


Senator Phillips: Can you give me a specific item of 
Canadian production that has been sold as a result of one 
of these shows? 
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Mr. Bradley: A specific type of item, for instance? 


Senator Phillips: I don’t care if it is men’s, boy’s or 
women’s wear. 


The Deputy Chairman: Shoes. 
Senator Prowse: Snowmobiles. 


Mr. Bradley: I think you are referring to the solo shows 
that you just spoke of, are you? 


Senator Phillips: That is right. 


Mr. Bradley: These have been confined primarily to the 
field of apparel and textiles. I think one of the perhaps 
greatest areas of success has been the introduction and 
sale of women’s winter clothing, and also children’s 
winter clothing, in the United States or British market, as 
the case maybe. 


Senator Phillips: What would that amount to? 
The Deputy Chairman: In dollars? 


Senator Phillips: Yes. I do not want it in yen or anything 
like that; I prefer it in dollars. 


The Deputy Chairman: In any given year? 
Senator Phillips: Yes. 

Mr. Bradley: For those specific items? 
Senator Phillips: Yes. 


Mr. Bradley: I am not sure I can quote them te you 
accurately on the basis of memory. 


Senator Phillips: I want accuracy, sir. 
Mr. Bradley: Then I will get that information for you. 


The Deputy Chairman: Perhaps we can get that for you, 
Senator Phillips. 


Senator Phillips: Yes, that is what I meant by that 
remark. What does it cost the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce for an inquiry? For instance, sup- 
pose someone ’phones in and asks what they can trade in 
Hong Kong. I have a particular reason for asking this; I 
am going back to what was said this morning. Have you 
ever estimated what it costs you to accept a telephone 
call? 


Mr. Murphy: No, sir, I cannot say that we have. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are you asking the cost per inqui- 
ry, or are you specifically asking for telephone inquiries? 
Is it inquiries by letter, telephone or personal? 


Senator Phillips: Basically, I have taken a number of 
inquiries from Information Canada and divided them into 
the budget, and it comes out to an astonishing figure. Iam 
wondering if the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce have done that. 


The Deputy Chairman: Information Canada’s informa- 
tion was on their total inquiries from all sources. Is that 
the question you are now asking? 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: All sources, not only telephone? 
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Senator Phillips: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: Would you have an estimate of the 
number of inquiries? 


Mr. Murphy: We are averaging this year approximately 
1,000 inquiries a month directly to the department, of 
which roughly 70 per cent are by letter and the balance by 
telephone. 


Senator Phillips: You have 70 per cent by letter, as 
opposed to Information Canada which has 70 per cent by 
telephone. Is that right? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir. 


Senator Phillips: I note that you have in your budget 
certain items for fares paid by the Wood Council. What 
does the term “Wood Council” mean? I put that in a 
certain connotation and I would like to have it clarified. 


Mr. Bradley: I think the Wood Council referred to is the 
association of people in the wood products industry in 
British Columbia. If I am right in my assumption of what 
you are referring to, senator, they have taken over the 
exhibit that had been produced by the department initial- 
ly to promote the sale of wood products in various mar- 
kets. When it no longer served any further purposes to the 
government, they took it over to carry on its use to pro- 
mote wood products on their own behalf. 


Senator Phillips: What is the relationship between the 
Wood Council and the Canadian Wood Council, which, as 
I understand it, is an association of various people dealing 
in the production of, say, plywood and so on? What is the 
difference between those two? May I have that 
distinction? 


Mr. Bradley: I believe it is one and the same organization 
that is referred to. 
Phillips: it to British 


Senator You say they limit 


Columbia. 


Mr. Bradley: Yes, that is my understanding. I am sorry, 
the Council of Forest Industries represents British 
Columbia. The Canadian Wood Council is national. 


Senator Phillips: I will ask one further question and then 
I will desist for the moment, with the right to ask further 
questions later. How many inquiries have been received 
by the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
concerning prefab housing? 


Mr. Murphy: I would have to dig that out for you, senator. 
We can provide it. 


Senator Phillips: Have you received any inquiries from 
countries such as Libya? 


Mr. Murphy: Again I would have to go to the Wood 
Products Branch for that. 


Senator Phillips: Have you received any inquiries from 
Israel, and have you received any competition from com- 
munist countries such as Hungary? 


The Deputy Chairman: Perhaps, Mr. Murphy, you could 
supply that information to us? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Murphy, I have the branch summary 
sheet, which I would imagine is an excerpt from the 
1973-74 estimates. It shows a total budgetary expenditure 
for the Information Services Branch of $2,993,000. The 
figure you gave us was not very far away from that, but it 
was different, at $3.06 million. 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir. I must say I am guessing here. I 
think there were some additional people transferred to us. 


Senator Everett: Yours would be the more current 


figures? 
Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir. 
Senator Everett: This would be substantially correct? 
Mr. Murphy: Yes, sir. 


Senator Everett: The area of the audio-visual services 
that you provide is also one, because of the photo services 
provided by Information Canada, where you are both 
involved. Could you distinguish for me between those two 
areas and tell me if it is an area where Information 
Canada should take over that function of your branch, 
and you should contract for it, as you do with the other 
audio-visual services that they provide? 


Mr. Murphy: Let me take the first part of your question, 
senator. Our audio-visual group, which is small, compris- 
ing five people, has one photographer, a darkroom techni- 
cian and two technicians; we have an internal closed 
circuit videotape system, which is used for departmental 
training and internal communications. These five people 
service that operation. We also prepare film strips of a 
promotional variety which are used at our posts abroad 
and the subject matters are varied, sometimes dealing 
with the electronics industry, the aerospace industry, the 
STOL system, the Airports for Export Program and that 
sort of thing. As to where a central audio-visual facility 
should be located, it would not bother me if it were in 
Information Canada or any other central location as long 
as we could get service. 


Senator Everett: So, if it were transferred in its entirety to 
Information Canada, you would be as happy to contract 
for it as you are to run it in your own department? 


Mr. Murphy: Well, the technology keeps changing, par- 
ticularly in the area of videotape production, and the 
hardware is expensive. It is a very difficult thing for an 
individual department to stay abreast of. If operated on a 
scale basis centrally, I think it would be an improvement. 


Senator Everett: Does the same thing go for—I guess it is 
under promotional activities—for trade fairs as compared 
to their contract department which runs expositions and 
displays? Do you feel that Information Canada could take 
over some of the trade fair activities of your department, 
or in your judgment do you think that would be a retro- 
grade step? 


Mr. Murphy: Well, they are much involved in our trade 
fair program now. 


Senator Everett: Do you contract with them for certain 
services? 
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Mr. Murphy: We make the decision as to what trade fairs 
to go into, and I would suggest that our department is in 
the best position to make those decisions, based on the 
information supplied from our posts abroad, from our 
knowledge of foreign markets and from our industry 
sector people. So the basic decision as to whether or not to 
participate in a trade fair is taken in the department. 
Once the decision is taken, it goes into the hands of 
Information Canada for contracting for space. 


Mr. Bradley: Information Canada contracts for the space 
and also undertakes the design and construction of the 
exhibit. 


Senator Everett: You do not contract with any individual 
or private firms? Does all your contracting take place 
through Information Canada? 


Mr. Bradley: We are required to deal only with Informa- 
tion Canada by the terms of reference that they have been 
given by Treasury Board. 


Senator Everett: So, once you take the decision to under- 
take a trade fair, then you deal with Information Canada 
from that point forward? 


Mr. Bradley: Yes. 


Senator Phillips: If I recall the evidence this morning 
correctly, it was stated that Public Works made the 
arrangements for leasing and that sort of thing. 


The Deputy Chairman: If I might answer that, senator, 
because they cannot answer on behalf of Information 
Canada: the witnesses this morning from Information 
Canada were talking about space that they would rent for 
information centres in cities within Canada itself. Here we 
are talking about trade fairs outside of Canada primarily, 
but some within Canada. 


Senator Phillips: That is the distinction I wanted to make. 


The Deputy Chairman: If I might ask a supplementary 
question of Mr. Bradley: Are you satisfied with the serv- 
ices supplied by Information Canada? 


Mr. Bradley: Yes, I think we are. 


Senator Everett: You gentlemen have had long experi- 
ence in the information business, so perhaps I should put 
this question to you, Mr. Murphy. What would you do with 
Information Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: May I ponder, sir, for a moment? 


Senator Everett: While you are pondering, what we are 
trying to determine is whether or not the agency is per- 
forming a useful function. Should it be enlarged or should 
it be truncated or turned in a different direction? Should 
it, for example, just handle inquiries? Should it be the 
receptive arm of information for government and not be 
involved in the dissemination of information to the 
public? Should it be the arm of Treasury Board that 
polices the information services provided by the various 
departments and agencies of government? These are 
questions we have to ask, and you have been in the infor- 
mation business for a long time, and you have been, I 
think you said, 9 years in government, so you must have 
formed some ideas as to the sort of role an agency like 
Information Canada should or should not play. 
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Mr. Murphy: Well, senator, I think it is a fact that the 
Canadian public as a whole is not as informed as it might 
be on the good deeds of the federal government or the 
operations of the federal government. 


Senator Phillips: Just a moment, you are on slippery 
sand there. 


Mr. Murphy: I am sorry, I did not mean that in many 
political context. 


Senator Phillips: Watch it! 


Mr. Murphy: I think I should say programs and activities, 
if I may change the expression, of the federal government, 
irrespective of who happens to be the government of the 
day. With the present organization I have to be concerned 
with what Industry, Trade and Commerce are about. My 
colleague at Agriculture has the same problems in his 
bailiwick, and it is difficult for us to take a long term view 
beyond the end of our own programs and activities. 


Senator Phillips: But at $30,000 a year, shouldn’t you see 
beyond tomorrow? 


Mr. Murphy: When I get $30,000 a year, sir, maybe I will 
be able to extend my horizons, but at the moment I am not 
prepared to go beyond that. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Chairman, it is hardly fair to ask a 
person in one department, no matter what his position in 
that department may be, to express an opinion as to 
whether another department should or should not exist, 
because that surely is a matter of government policy. If 
we had a minister here, it would be different, but to ask 
Mr. Murphy that question is hardly fair. 


The Deputy Chairman: I appreciate that, senator, but I 
took the question as being related as between one depart- 
ment and another. 


Senator Everett: I would have to disagree with Senator 
Prowse. I am merely asking the witness whether or not in 
his experience Information Canada can or cannot play a 
role, and what he would do with it. If he finds that com- 
promising, of course he can refuse to answer and I would 
accept that; but I do not think that the witness does find it 
compromising. 


Mr. Murphy: Not as far as I have gone, sir. I think there is 
a role for Information Canada to play in the area I have 
just referred to. In other departments they are concerned 
with their departmental priorities and programs, and I am 
sure that any of my colleagues in other departments 
would say pretty much the same thing. I have PAIT, 
IRDIA, GATT, the Paris Air Show, and at any given time 
that is all I can handle. These are matters that are of 
immediate concern to my deputy minister, to my depart- 
ment and to my minister. I do not have time to focus on 
whether the people in the outports in N ewfoundland or up 
the B.C. coast know what we are doing, but I think it is 
safe to say that the people there, as citizens, have as much 
right to know as those in Toronto or Montreal, and are 
entitled to the same sort of information, which is beyond 
our resources to provide. It is beyond individual depart- 
mental resources to provide. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are there any further questions? 
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Senator Phillips: May we adjourn, subject to the recall of 
the witness? 


Senator Carter: Could I ask one final question? On this 
summary sheet that Senator Everett referred to there is 
an item which says “Industry trade inquiries”. Where are 
these inquiries from? You have an item there for $410,000. 
Are these inquiries from industry, from people generally, 
or where do they come from? 


Mr. Murphy: They come from business people, they come 
from chartered accountants, consultants on behalf of 
their clients, and lawyers, and they come from just about 
every source you can imagine, from somebody who wants 
to open a dry-cleaning service, for example. 


Senator Phillips: How many come from foreign 


countries? 


Mr. Murphy: The ones that come from foreign countries, 
sir, come basically through our posts abroad and they 
average about 9,000 a month. In March we had 9,000 and 
in April we had 11,100. 


Senator Phillips: And of the 9,000 or the 11,100, how 
many eventually established in Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: I couldn’t answer that. This is not necessari- 
ly a matter of estabishing in Canada; it is a matter of 
inquiring about Canadian goods. 


Senator Carter: Would any of these inquiries come from 
Information Canada? 


Mr. Murphy: We have to answer a number of inquiries 
that are delayed to us or we supply the information to 
them so they can answer, but we only tabulate the calls 
that come to us. 


Senator Carter: And you do not include in that the inqui- 
ries from other government departments? 


Mr. Murphy: No. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very much indeed, 
gentlemen, for being with us this afternoon. 


We have another witness appearing and I would 
appreciate it if honourable senators could stay for the 
next witness. 


Honourable senators, we start this portion of our after- 
noon hearing with Mr. Arthur Blakely. We would appreci- 
ate having an opening statement from you, Mr. Blakely, 
after which we will put some questions to you, if you do 
not mind. Will you proceed? 


Mr. Arthur Blakely, Parliamentary Press Gallery: I have not 
brought anything in the nature of a brief because the 
Press Gallery agrees on absolutely nothing, including the 
details of the operations of the Press Gallery. Where I 
purport to deal in facts they are based on my own experi- 
ence and probably would be approved by most of my 
colleagues. Where I deal in matters of opinion, I would not 
be confident of anything. I just enter that little demurrer 
right off the bat. 


I see that what you would like to have from me is some 
kind of appraisal of the quality and quantity of informa- 
tion we receive from all government sources, particularly 
from Information Canada. 
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During the past week my intake of news releases, infor- 
mation sheets of all kinds, was 1334 inches tall, and that 
covers a good deal of material. It covers everything—that 
is, the Statistics Canada releases and everything from that 
right up to the prime ministerial releases; everything 
released for our assistance and guidance. I might tell you, 
parenthetically, that of that 134 inches, so far as I know, 
not one single document came from Information Canada. 


I would not say that I am totally unacquainted with the 
operations of Information Canada. I can recall several 
occasions since 1970 when Information Canada did par- 
ticipate in information activities involving the Press Gal- 
lery. These were, in the main, announcements made by 
several departments, such as the winter works program, 
the summer youth employment program, and programs 
like that. As many as five or six agencies were concerned, 
and it had apparently been thought desirable to have 
Information Canada co-ordinate these. But these are few 
and far between. 


I can think of perhaps three or four occasions since 1970 
when I know that, so far as information is concerned, I 
was in the hands of Information Canada. 


I do not go to Information Canada for information. If I 
need information, I go to the departments and agencies. I 
have tried on a few occasions going to Information 
Canada and I have not found them very well informed. I 
have not even found the documents very well informed. 
But that is a personal judgment and reflects my own 
views. 


Having said that, probably it is just as well to submit 
myself to the questions you have to ask, which I will 
answer to the best of my ability. 


Senator Prowse: Do you get the information from the 
departments as quickly as you would like? 


Mr. Blakely: It varies greatly from department to depart- 
ment. Some departments have first-class information 
mechanisms. Finance is very good; the Prime Minister’s 
office is very good; External Affairs is very good. You 
must understand that there is a conflict of interest here. 
Sometimes the news that all of these departments may 
have to relay is not the news I am particularly interested 
in securing, even in the same area. 


Take the killing of the two Canadian girls in Zambia for 
example. In that particular instance the Department of 
External Affairs was extremely helpful in relaying to us 
the information that they wished us to have. There was, 
however, additional information which the department 
had which we would have loved to put our hands on, but 
that is a genuine conflict of interest and we understand it 
and we are pretty philosophical about it. We will try our 
best to secure that information. I am not talking about 
leaked documents here. To me, this is standard informa- 
tion which is being withheld for diplomatic convenience, 
perhaps, or something of that sort. 


Senator Prowse: If it had been Information Canada that 
you had gone to, would you have received any more 
information than you received yourself from the 
department? 


Mr. Blakely: I don’t think so. 


Senator Prowse: Would they have gotten as much? 
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Mr. Blakely: No, sir, not to my knowledge. You see, had I 
tried to secure the information from Information Canada 
and had they been given this responsibility directly, as 
they have not been, they would have had to go to the 
Department of External Affairs and ask, “What can you 
give us?” They would then receive, I would wager, pre- 
cisely what we would receive; and then, how much of that 
would they relay to us? There would be a delay because it 
would be passing through two hands rather than one. 


Senator Prowse: This is probably a leading question, but 
is it true that the newspapermen, generally, and the Press 
Gallery men in particular, would be happier to get their 
information directly from the place closest to the source 
rather than have it relayed to them second-hand from 


somebody else? 
Mr. Blakely: Of course; it would be much faster, senator. 
Senator Prowse: And probably more accurate. 


Mr. Blakely: I can go higher probably, on my own initia- 
tive, than they can. 


Senator Prowse: They might not have the right angles or 
the particular questions you would want to ask. 


Mr. Blakely: Also I and my newspaper have special inter- 
ests which can be looked after when I serve myself in that 
way. I don’t think Information Canada would ask the 
right questions for me. We are a Quebec newspaper. We 
have to concern ourselves always with that fact. That is 
our problem. But the problem arises equally for someone 
who represents a Regina paper or a Vancouver paper. 


Senator Prowse: Would it be correct, then, to say that 
regardless of what they did with Information Canada, the 
newsmen would inevitably try to get as close to the minis- 
ter or to the source of the news they were after as possi- 
ble, rather than be satisfied with a hand-out from a gov- 
ernment department which was being fed news by 
somebody else? 


Mr. Blakely: We would not buy a pig in a poke, senator. 
Why would we give up what we have now for something 
that almost certainly would not be as satisfactory from 
our standpoint? 


Senator Prowse: Do you see any useful role for Informa- 
tion Canada, then, aside from providing news to the Press 
Gallery, which I take it you do not see as being of any 
value to you at all, really, except possibly for background 
information? Or would you sooner get that from the 
department as well? 


Mr. Blakely: I would much rather get it from the depart- 
ment, sir. 


Senator Prowse: So far as their dissemination of informa- 
tion direct to the public rather than through the press is 
concerned, how would you comment on that? 


Mr. Blakely: I would not have the slightest objection. 


Senator Prowse: Have you given any thought at all to the 
distribution of government publications and things of that 
sort through Information Canada? 


Mr. Blakely: Well, I happen to regard Information 
Canada as a rather unhappy agency. It has had bad luck 
from the beginning. It was set up on April Fool’s Day and 


it has never quite escaped this. If you look at its history in 
detail, that is the way it has carried on. It has gone from 
one disaster to another. It has had a succession of minis- 
ters, a succession of directors. People have left after 
squabbles which were very unpleasant. It is an unhappy 
place to work in, which is evident from the record. 


I have two points of contact with Information Canada: 
one is as an observer, just as you all are; and the other is 
as a consumer. As a consumer, I say to you without fear 
of contradiction that Information Canada could be atom 
bombed tonight and we would not know about it for 
years. It is as an observer that I know something of the 
circumstances in which it is functioning. 


Senator Prowse: A moment ago you mentioned the case 
of the involvement of several departments in an informa- 
tion function and Information Canada providing the co- 
ordination for that. You referred to the youth program, 
the winter works program and so on. Did I understand 
that you received information in those cases from Infor- 
mation Canada? 


Mr. Blakely: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Did that serve a useful purpose, or did it 
shorten the period of time it would have taken you other- 
wise to get the information? Were you satisfied with it, in 
other words? 


Mr. Blakely: I don’t think that it made any difference so 
far as we were concerned. I think it may have helped the 
departments. I think there were six agencies involved, six 
fairly big agencies, and the question would naturally arise 
in preparing for these events, “How should we handle 
this?” Treasury Board would want to know where and 
how their interests were going to be looked after, because, 
after all, they had a role in it. Manpower would be saying, 
“We have a role and function, and we want to make sure 
this is done.” So, I can see that a co-ordinating agency ina 
public relations exercise as complex as that would serve 
some useful purpose. 


Senator Prowse: Has Information Canada gotten under 
your feet or in your hair at any time in any way? 


Mr. Blakely: No, sir. 


Senator Prowse: You have just carried on as though they 
were not there and, as far as you are concerned, they 
don’t exist is that it? 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, may 
I, for the sake of the record, point out that I sent a note to 
the Chairman asking him the number of senators 
required for a quorum? After that I was intrigued by the 
fact that the clerk left and brought back a number of Grit 
senators with him. 


This, to me, Mr. Chairman, is indicative of how this 
committee is being manipulated. When we do not have a 
quorum, for God’s sake let us say that the senators are not 
interested. Why do you send out the clerk of the commit- 
tee to bring in Liberal senators in order to make a 
quorum? 


Senator Prowse: Because the Conservative senators have 
all gone home. 


Senator Phillips: You will recall that you were the 
instigators of the fact that our numbers were reduced in 
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the committee, and we have been operating here for 4 or 5 
minutes illegally because you did not have enough 
senators. 


Mr. Blakely’s testimony has been illegal. We have not 
had enough senators present to make a quorum and we 
have been operating illegally. Therefore, I suggest that 
you follow the rule of this Senate which states that when 
you do not have a quorum—and I recall the last two 
gentlemen who came in—you must take the names of 
those present and adjourn. That is the Senate rule. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Chairman, I would move formally 
that the committee now in assembly accept the informa- 
tion that has been taken by the senators who were here as 
information taken by a subcommittee, and accepted as 
part of our record. If there is a seconder to that motion, 
we can vote on it. 


The Deputy Chairman: Is there a seconder for the 


motion? 
Senator Phillips: What is the motion? 


The Deputy Chairman: Would you like to repeat the 
motion, Senator Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: I move: 


That the members of the committee now present 
accept the information that has been given up to this 
point as information which has been taken by the 
committee, and that it be incorporated in the record of 
the proceedings for the information of all persons. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. I do 
not think that motion is in order, and I would like to have 
our legal counsel consulted to see whether it is in order. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Phillips, just to solve our 
problem, we have a quorum, could we proceed with the 
meeting? 


Senator Phillips: No, because we have been proceeding 
illegally for the last four or five minutes; we have not had 
a quorum. 


The Deputy Chairman: Can we have a seconder for that 
motion by Senator Prowse? 


Senator Phillips: You do not need a seconder in 


committee. 


The Deputy Chairman: All right. All those in favour of 
that motion? 


The motion is carried. We will ask about the legality of it 
afterwards. We now have a quorum and we will proceed. 


Senator Rowe: May I ask this as a matter of record? It is 
not 45 minutes that has elapsed; it is exactly twelve 
minutes. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Phillips may have said 
four or five minutes. 


Senator Rowe: I thought the honourable senator said 45 
minutes. 


Senator Phillips: I said four or five minutes, as the chair- 
man said, and with my Maritime accent I am sure Senator 
Rowe should have understood. 
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The Deputy Chairman: I am sorry, Senator Prowse, we 
did interrupt your question. We will proceed with that, 
and then perhaps Senator Phillips would like to ask some 
questions afterwards. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, you have not ruled on 
my point of order. 


The Deputy Chairman: I said we would check the legality 
of what we have done with counsel at a later time. 


Senator Phillips: Fine. I reserve the right to raise it 
before the complete Senate. 


The Deputy Chairman: We may have to strike the testimo- 
ny so far given off the record. 


Senator Phillips: That would be most unfortunate for Mr. 
Blakely’s column. There are times when I would like to 
have struck if off the record and times when I agreed with 
him. 


Mr. Blakely: I cannot ask for more than that. 
The Deputy Chairman: Senator Prowse. 


Senator Prowse: I think I have asked all the questions 
that I usefully can. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Phillips, have you any 
further questions? 


Senator Phillips: Yes, I have a number of questions I 
would like to ask Mr. Blakely. I begin with a bit of back- 
ground by saying, sir, that I am most familiar with you 
and your articles through the Montreal Gazette. Occasion- 
ally throughout the year I buy the Gazette, and I note 
your column there. How many newspapers do you deal 
with? 


Mr. Blakely: Iam employed by the Gazette, but since we 
became a Southam paper everything that I write is 
offered automatically to Southam, so it goes right across 
the entire Southam organization. I do not know how many 
newspapers there are in it. 


Senator Phillips: Fifty, a hundred? 
Senator Prowse: No, no. 


Mr. Blakely: It would not be that. There are no weeklies 
in the Southam organization. There is the Financial 
Times, the Hamilton Spectator, North Bay Nuggett... 


Senator Phillips: I wish I were in your position, Mr. 
Blakely, that I could get my income without knowing the 
source. You are rather fortunate in that regard and I 
compliment you on it. How many times in writing your 
articles, syndicated or otherwise—I do not know how to 
express it in newspaper terms, but I will say headlines— 
how many times have you approached Information 
Canada? 


Mr. Blakely: For information, sir? 


Senator Phillips: Yes, on the basis of writing your news- 
paper article? 


Mr. Blakely: Twice, maybe three times, since 1970. 


Senator Phillips: What was the nature of those articles? 
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Mr. Blakely: Well, I was intrigued by a reference in their 
annual report to a ship that they had sailing up and down 
the rivers in Europe; they never brought the voyage to an 
end, so I was quite anxious to find out whether the ship 
ever reached port. 


Senator Phillips: I visited that ship, as you call it. To me it 
was nothing but a coal barge. What information did you 
get from Information Canada on that? 


Mr. Blakely: After several calls—there was an interval of 
an hour or so—I was informed that the venture had been 
discontinued, I think it was last October, so I was able to 
do a fairly comprehensive account of it. 


Senator Phillips: Did you ask if the information was 
bilingual? 


Mr. Blakely: Yes, sir, I did. 
Senator Phillips: And what reply did you get? 


Mr. Blakely: This was some time ago. To the best of my 
knowledge, I was told that it was. I would have been 
surprised if it had not been. 


Senator Phillips: As an English-speaking Canadian I felt 
very much a foreigner. I am pleased you have mentioned 
this, because this is one of my pet peeves. If I had found 
this coal barge in Prince Edward Island, Lake Manitoba 
or British Columbia, I would have been completely at a 
loss. Have you visited that vessel, or did you just get 
information? 


Mr. Blakely: I just obtained information about its activi- 
ties and operations, but my editor, fortunately, had visited 
it before he returned to Canada, so he was able to do a 
follow-up article describing his visit. 


Senator Phillips: What was the nature of that article? 
Mr. Blakely: His or mine? 

Senator Phillips: His? 

Mr. Blakely: He just did a rather humorous piece. 
Senator Phillips: The Gazette being humorous? 


Mr. Blakely: Yes, we get very light-hearted these days, 
senator. 


Senator Phillips: In other words, it is safe to say he was 
not impressed by it? 


Mr. Blakely: Oh no, sir, I do not think that would be a fair 
statement. I think he was impressed with it, but he did not 
do a serious study of it, its cultural impact on Western 
Europe. Probably he felt at some disadvantage. 


Senator Phillips: Was he intrigued by any particular 
aspect of Canadian culture conveyed in that motor vessel? 
Did he mention any particular aspect that we should be 
proud of? 


The Deputy Chairman: Are you relating this to Informa- 
tion Canada? 


Senator Phillips: Yes. I realize I am asking Mr. Blakely 
for his editor’s comments, but he brought that up. 
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Mr. Blakely: I do not think that article was unflattering, 
but I do not think Information Canada would have liked 
it. 

Senator Phillips: That was exactly my reaction. You, asa 
senior member of the Press Gallery around here, are used 


to getting information. What is the main source of your 
information? 


Senator Prowse: Discontented civil servants! 


Mr. Blakely: Not really, sir. That is a myth. This is not 
true of all Press Gallery people, because we have special- 
ists; we have science correspondents who are preoccupied 
with the field of science. I try to remain in the political 
field and, that being so, my sources are cabinet ministers 
and parliamentarians. I do not very often even go to the 
information agency of the department concerned. If I 
need something from the Department of Finance I usually 
go to the officials or to the minister, if he is accessible 
outside of the house. 


Senator Prowse: The minister or his executive assistant? 
Mr. Blakely: Yes, or people like that. 


Senator Phillips: Perhaps I am misinterpreting the wit- 
ness, and if I am, I would ask him to correct me. First of 
all, I have the feeling that he does not approach Informa- 
tion Canada for material for his articles; secondly, he 
disregards the press officers of the individual depart- 
ments; and, thirdly, for information he goes to the minis- 
ter or his executive assistant. Am I correct in that 
understanding? 


Mr. Blakely: Or senior officials. That would not be quite 
right, senator. It is not that we do not appreciate what 
good information agencies such as the information 
agency of the Department of Finance can do. When there 
is an announcement to make, they produce the material 
fast and it is well done, and it is done at the time of the 
announcement, which is useful. However, if I want addi- 
tional information, I then go to the minister or to a senior 
civil servant who is able to supply it. Iam not suggesting 
that I find the information agencies of the various depart- 
ments unuseful. It is case of when I initiate a story, when I 
am looking for a story, not an announcement, something 
not based on anything that the department has come out 
with, I will very often go to the specific official who has 
dealt with it. If it was a story on external affairs, then I 
would go to an official of that department. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, I am intrigued by the 
fact that a member of the Press Gallery can go to the 
minister and obtain information which we as members of 
Parliament cannot get. I am not quarrelling with the wit- 
ness in this regard. That is not the point of my question- 
ing. However, I should like the record to be clear that he 
seems to be able to get information which we, as members 
of Parliament, are unable to obtain. 


How many articles have you written since the inception 
or conception, or whatever you want to call it, of Informa- 
tion Canada for which you used Information Canada as 
the source of your material? 


Mr. Blakely: If you accept the voyage of this ship venture 
in which they were the only part of government that could 
answer—they were directly concerned with it, so I went to 
them on that. I had no choice on that. Who else could tell 
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me what happened to their vessel? But for information 
generally I have never gone to Information Canada—not 
once. When Information Canada was first set up, as a 
matter of idle curiosity to see whether this organization 
would function in the way that was intended, I submitted 
a few test questions to it and found, in spite of the com- 
puterization of the mechanism, that it was not terribly 
satisfactory. I have written hundreds of stories about 
Information Canada, but I have never gone to Informa- 
tion Canada for information as to the operations of the 
Government of Canada—not once. 


Senator Everett: You submitted these test questions at the 
inception of Information Canada. Have you submitted 
such questions since that time? 


Mr. Blakely: I now know many people associated with 
Information Canada, so it is no longer feasible. I have 
never repeated the test questions. 


Senator Everett: In any event, you would have no reason 
to believe that it would be any more satisfactory now than 
it was when you did submit those questions? 


Mr. Blakely: No. All the evidence suggests the contrary. 
It is a very confused place. Inevitably, you contact Infor- 
mation Canada whether you want to or not. You contact it 
in strange ways. I have mentioned the two or three, per- 
haps four occasions since 1970 that I can recall them 
having been involved in news distribution. Much more 
frequently we have been concerned with reporting their 
disasters. This is my point of view. That is the way I look 
on some of the things that have happened to Information 
Canada, so that I am never completely out of touch with 
it. 


Senator Phillips: I should like to direct one more question 
to the witness, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 


There was a rather famous leak which has been 
attributed to my namesake, Mr. Phillips, in which he 
outlined the future course of Information Canada, and, 
failing that, it should cease operations. He has suggested 
that it be considered in the same way as we at the moment 
are considering the Senate: either it improves or it ceases 
to exist. 


As a newspaperman, what would you like to have Infor- 
mation Canada do? In fairness, I should say to you before 
you answer that question, since this is my last question, 
that I rather object to Information Canada in that it hands 
out information on all the goodies the government is 
giving out but never hands out any information as to what 
is needed. It states that so many homes have been built, 
but really it does not go into the problems, other than 
from the government’s viewpoint. How do you, as a news- 
paperman, as I allege the basis of it, feel about the fact 
that Information Canada hands out facts that are favour- 
able to the government only and nothing else? How do 
you, aS a newspaperman, treat the information you 
receive from Information Canada? 


Mr. Blakely: The problem does not arise, senator, 
because we do not receive any information, other than on 
these three or four special occasions which I mentioned. 
Its terms of reference are impossible; I just do not think 
they can be achieved. If you look back to the original 
terms of reference and to the recommendation of the task 
force, it speaks of co-ordination, not the taking over of the 
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obligations and duties of the information agencies of gov- 
ernment, which would have made it a super agency. Its 
function is to co-ordinate. Accept this co-ordination in the 
very limited area—and I have mentioned four cases in 
three years—and that is fine. The moment they reach past 
that they suddenly begin to loom again as a super agency 
and they scare the daylights out of every departmental 
information agency within the federal government. That 
concerns us and it also becomes a matter of public con- 
cern, so it becomes inhibited. It backs off from that role, 
so they are in a terribly enhibited position; it cannot really 
discharge its functions. If you look up the Canada Year 
Book for this year and can see the obligations assigned to 
Information Canada, the agency would scarcely be recog- 
nizable to you, because the activity which the Year Book 
suggests that it carries out, it just does not carry out, and 
for the reason that it cannot. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Blakely, as a newspaperman, I 
rather gather from your testimony that you could contin- 
ue to publish your column without Information Canada? 


Mr. Blakely: Oh, with the greatest of ease. 
Senator Phillips: Thank you. I have no further questions. 


Senator Everett: I would like to come back to this Canada 
Year Book, and what is laid out in it. What do you think 
the government had in mind when it created the concept 
of Information Canada; what do you think they hoped to 
achieve beyond what they ever did? 


Mr. Blakely: I know what they hoped to achieve, because 
I was at Mr. Trudeau’s first post-election press confer- 
ence, at which he discussed very frankly what he regard- 
ed as the lamentable state of government information. 
“Here,” he said, “we are doing all kinds of programs and 
carrying out all kinds of activities, and nobody out in the 
back of beyond knows the first thing about them; how can 
this be; this is incredible; we must tell them of our goods, 
of all the services and facilities that are at their disposal 
by the federal government.” So that is what he hoped to 
achieve, there is no question about it. If you look at/the 
Canada Year Book, which is a pretty well approved ver- 
sion, it is what Information Canada should be, not what it 
is. That is compatible with it. You cannot really quarrel 
with the objective, but the methods of achievement of the 
objective are very, very difficult. 


Senator Everett: What would the methodology be, then, in 
your judgment, to achieve that objective? 


Mr. Blakely: I do not think that such methodology really 
exists. There was the first fear, which was acknowledged 
even by the task force, that this is superimposed, a supe, 
agency, a “Mr. Know-It-All’ “Tell It All.” 


Senator Prowse: A ministry of propaganda. 


Mr. Blakely: It was to be much more than that, and still 
is. Some of the aspects are still there. It was going to be 
the government’s radar, for the show they held over here 
to get over here. It was going to pick up disturbances at 
these inquiry centres and relay these back; even inform 
opposition members. That was part of the scheme of 
things. It was to advise the municipalities and provincial 
governments. I can think of many provincial governments 
that would not thank you for a moment for that kind of 
service. 
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However, that was the general concept. But you cannot 
do it unless you really have a big agency. The moment you 
have a big agency, then all the fears that people have, that 
this is a super propaganda agency, seem to be confirmed. 
So poor Information Canada keeps veering from one 
extreme to the other. It takes on these services of existing 
bodies—the Queen’s Printer and things like that—which 
were being discharged in any event. Perhaps they are 
improving it; I hope so. That accounts for 65 per cent of 
its work, but this other 35 per cent is the critical part of its 
work. Any time it has tried to discharge its original aims, 
it gets into trouble. 


Senator Everett: Whom does it get into trouble with—the 
department of information services, or the minister? 


Mr. Blakely: It gets into trouble with politicians, with 
editorial writers; and it does not like trouble, it has had 
enough of it. 


Senator Prowse: No one ever wants someone else report- 
ing on his constituency. 


Senator Everett: If the Prime Minister had such great 
hopes for the agency, why did he not make it a depart- 
ment, or create something that had much more teeth in it? 
Was he ambivalent, do you think, about it? 


Mr. Blakely: I think he was concerned about fears that 
had been expressed. 


Senator Everett: Did that arise out of the debate when he 
introduced the resolution? Do you think his mind changed 
in the course of that situation? 


Mr. Blakely: Oh, yes, sure. It was certainly coloured by it. 
The debate began the moment that task force report was 
in, and it continued right up until the moment, and long 
after, Information Canada was finally set up. So the gov- 
ernment itself has not been terribly satisfied with the way 
it has had to go about trying to give this meaning. 


If it does not do something that the existing agencies are 
not doing, then it has no raison d’étre whatever. What is 
the purpose in having it? We know its spending keeps 
going up, its staff keeps going up. Don’t forget that, in 
addition to staff, there are a lot of expenses in contract 
people who are not paid on the annual basis. This is a 
handy way of employing people in the federal government 
these days, where you are asked for your budget and you 
give people a contract for six eight or twelve months, or 
whatever it is. 


I think they are just trapped in an impossible situation. I 
do not see any easy way of creating an Information 
Canada that would do what the Prime Minister hoped it 
would do. Even the task force was so careful and so 
cautious about this—and this was the task force’s brain 
job—that it said, “Even we realize the dangers inherent in 
our own proposal, and so to curb this,’—I am going by 
memory now, I have not looked at the report in some few 
months—“to guard against this danger that Information 
Canada could be transformed into something other than 
what the government really intended, we think there 
should be a provision that it report every year, without 
fail, to a special parliamentary committee, which would 
act as a sort of watchdog, and if there were any abuses it 
would curb them.”’ 
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I have my own doubts about the curative powers of 
parliamentary committees; but the mere fact that the task 
force felt obliged to include that recommendation as a 
curb, is indicative of the state of mind in which the gov- 
ernment has had to approach it. 


Senator Everett: And, indeed, the task force’s caution in 
approaching the whole thing. 


Mr. Blakely: Yes. 


Senator Everett: In your experience, have you ever dealt 
with a _ centralized information ministry in any 
government? 


Mr. Blakely: Senator, I have dealt with the United States 
Information Service. I am afraid my experience with it is 
too specialized to be very helpful. To me, this has always 
seemed a reasonable kind of agency. It is what it purports 
to be; there is nothing hidden about it. If you want infor- 
mation about American government activities; or not just 
about the government either, if you want to know about 
opposition members in the Houses of Congress, you can 
get it from them—which is not bad. 


Senator Everett: Is this the role Information Canada 
should be playing, in your judgment? We notice as we get 
exposed to some of the information about Information 
Canada that, as you say, they have taken over certain 
functions, such as the exposition functions, the Queen’s 
Printer bookstore function; but the more you look at it, 
the really effective function is what they call the inquiry 
function, the right of Canadians to go into a central place 
and ask questions about the government, or if they want 
to know about a certain program or a certain opposition 
member, this is the area in which to get it. It seems in a 
sense, that it has—and I hate to use the word—degenerat- 
ed from the high hopes; it has degenerated into more of 
an inquiry function, with some related activities that give 
it a bit of body; but the substance has been added by fiat, 
not by carrying out the original concept of the functions 
of the agency. 


Mr. Blakely: I think that is so, senator. That is my view. I 
think there is a function there which is waiting to be 
performed and it is difficult to reach it. If you look at this 
Canada Year Book, I do not think anyone could quarrel 
with this. It says: 


Information Canada has embarked upon the establish- 
ment of a network of inquiry centres in the principal 
centres of Canada where citizens may seek and obtain 
data on any aspect of Federal Government operations 
and other matters pertaining to Canadian society as a 
whole. It has also been assigned the duty of keeping 
Parliament and Government advised on a continuing 
basis of the news and comments Canadians are receiv- 
ing through the news media, of the public’s aspirations 
and complaints and its attitudes toward federal policies 
and programs as indicated in surveys, polls and other 
testing methods. 


It sounds like a pretty reasonable thing, but it is nota 
fact. You are members of Parliament and you know how 
much is relayed to you from the public concerning their 
hopes and aspirations. 


The Deputy Chairman: Perhaps that is the same informa- 
tion that has been contained there ever since Information 
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Canada was established as such. Probably that message 
has not changed. 


Mr. Blakely: I suspect that that is right, but I think that 
these are really just words and how the government 
would still like to think it should be read. 


Senator Prowse: They would be wanting Gallup Polls. 
Mr. Blakely: Yes, and feedback. 


Senator Everett: Does it make sense to have an agency 
that involves feedback? Is that not one of the shortcom- 
ings of the present system? 


Senator Yuzyk: A test of public opinion. 


Mr. Blakely: Well, we have tests of public opinion, the 
Gallup Polls and all the other polls; those mechanisms are 
there. 


Senator Yuzyk: Yes, but they select the particular topics. 
I am aware that in Europe some of the governments use 
certain systems before they introduce certain legislation 
to find out what the thinking of the people is in various 
categories. 


Mr. Blakely: Yes. 
Senator Yuzyk: But Canada does not do such a thing. 


Mr. Blakely: Well, I am not too sure. I wonder whether 
you gentlemen have seen the latest report to Parliament 
on the Enquiry Services? This last one was issued in 
August, 1971 and was the idea of Mr. Phillips, but I cannot 
speak with authority on that. I have been told by Informa- 
tion Canada that this was so, but this is the report con- 
cerning this whole feedback operation. In some ways it 
contains an awful lot of trivia. Here are the questions that 
they are fielding. What are they about? Then the 
feedback: 


In addition to the handling of enquiries, the centres, 
as a part of the Information-In... 


I should tell you that there are two areas, Information-In 
and Information-Out. 


... have a responsibility for recording the attitudes and 
opinions expressed by individual users for the purpose 
of providing Members of Parliament with another 
source of feedback. Feedback is in each instance 
relayed to the responsible departmental authority, as 
well as to the federal MP representing the citizen’s 
riding. The opinions expressed are in no way directed or 
controlled. It is not a sampling exercise and consequent- 
ly Information Canada does not assign statistical sig- 
nificance to the results. 


Now, in this last report which Information Canada ever 
put out on this operation it fedback 39 comments—31 
favourable, eight unfavourable—on a film shown as part 
of the summer exhibits program. There were five com- 
mendations on the Inforama Pavilion at Terre des 
Hommes; two commendations on the inquiries service; 
one criticism that Information Canada services have not 
been adequately advertised; and two complaints about the 
difficulty of getting through to the Toronto bookstore by 
telephone. There was one complaint about rampant pollu- 
tion in North York; three letters of protest against pollu- 
tion; and eight suggestions, embodied in one letter, fora 
program of federal legislation to combat pollution. There 
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are more feedback items on education, which is a matter 
of provincial jurisdiction and a very sensitive one. It con- 
tains feedback for tourism and miscellaneous. I gather 
they received a number of epithets which are relayed 
back with the feedback. 


Senator Prowse: It is not very useful, is it? 


Mr. Blakely: It is an interesting concept, which could be 
abused. 


Senator Prowse: And it could be useful. 


Mr. Blakely: I just suggest to you, gentlemen, that you 
have not seen very many of these reports, and they are 
reports to Parliament. 


Senator Carter: Is that the last one? 


Mr. Blakely: To the best of my knowledge, sir, that is the 
last one they have issued. 


Senator Carter: I remember seeing them two years ago. I 
used to read them, but I have not seen one for a long time. 


Mr. Blakely: That is the only report on the feedback 
aspect of these inquiries. 


Senator Everett: One of the areas with which we have to 
be concerned is the enormous amount of resources put in 
by government for the dissemination of information. The 
only control over the volume of that information really 
exists with the department and, eventually, with the Trea- 
sury Board in the compilation of the estimates. Would it 
be worth while considering for Information Canada a role 
of advising the Treasury Board on the extent of these 
information services, how much they involve duplications 
and how they could be made more effective and, indeed, 
more efficient? Would that be a proper role for an agency 
such as Information Canada? 


Mr. Blakely: It would be a very interesting function for it, 
sir, certainly a more useful one, in my opinion, than many 
of the functions it now has. There would be the danger, 
once again, though that if they had that type of coordinat- 
ing function they might again assume the super-agency 
status that frightens people. 


Senator Everett: That would be a difficulty, yet, on the 
other hand, I suppose if it were advising Treasury Board, 
we would be in that position anyway, because Treasury 
Board can presumably reduce the estimates for informa- 
tion services at any time it wishes, subject to parliamen- 
tary approval. 


Mr. Blakely: That is correct. It would certainly be a more 
informed look at the various information agencies than 
government can as a rule give to them. 


Senator Everett: I gather that as a working reporter you 
only make such use of the information services as you 
need for the type of information that is coming out 
regarding a program. Really, if you are carrying out any 
inquiry you do not go back to the information service? 


Mr. Blakely: No sir, that is correct. 


Senator Everett: From the public point of view, is the 
inquiry service as such, that is the service that directs the 
public to the various departments, or answers questions 
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for them, a useful service in your judgment, more useful 
than that which existed before Information Canada? 


Mr. Blakely: Senator, that is a question which I have no 
more competence to answer than any member of the 
committee. I have no point of reference to use in assessing 
it. My contact with that aspect of their operations is 
entirely as an observer. Whether it is proper for a federal 
agency to carry out operations of that nature, I could give 
you my personal opinion, but that is all it would be. It 
would be virtually valueless. 


Senator Everett: I agree that you are in this regard per- 
haps is no better position than any one else, but you have 
been involved in the information field for a long time. I 
would be interested in your personal opinion, which I 
would take as such. 


Mr. Blakely: On balance, I think they would be better off 
without it, chiefly because of our constitutional division. 
Many other questions, you will find if you read this report, 
are provincial- or municipal-oriented, and I question the 
propriety of a federal agency being involved in matters 
which fall within the provincial or municipal jurisdiction. 
That would be enough to tilt it, to my way of thinking. I 
am not overly fond of this type of activity, in any event. 
This would be enough to suggest to me that it could be 
discontinued. 


Senator Everett: Thank you very much. 


Senator Rowe: I should like to revert for a moment to 
earlier testimony. I think Senator Phillips inferred... 


Senator Phillips: I never infer; I am explicit. 


Senator Rowe: Mr. Blakely has said, with reference to 
any release from Information Canada, or from any other 
agency, that he could go to the minister or to a senior 
deputy. I think Senator Phillips inferred that... 


Senator Phillips: I do not infer; I am explicit, Senator 
Rowe. I resent very much the statement that I infer some- 
thing. Either I say something or I do not. 


Senator Rowe: Senator Phillips said that Mr. Blakely was 
getting information from the minister which was not 
available to parliamentarians. I do not think that Mr. 
Blakely meant to imply that he was getting information 
which was not available to parliamentarians. 


Mr. Blakely: I was asked, as I recall, whether I went to 
the information agencies of departments. I was explaining 
that when I am after information I may go to Industry, 
Trade and Commerce information, or I might go to a 
division head, or to an executive assistant, or indeed to the 
minister himself. 


We have one advantage that parliamentarians do not 
have; that is Room 130-S has revolutionized things here. If 
you get a minister of the Crown in front of the television 
camera and you ask him a question he might very well in 
the house decline to answer, there is a pretty good possi- 
bility that he will find some way of answering the ques- 
tion before the television camera, because otherwise it 
looks pretty bad. There is this big lens, so he will not run 
the risk. But in the house he can do so. 


Senator Phillips: How do you get the minister... 
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Senator Rowe: Mr. Deputy Chairman, may I continue 
with my question? I have listened to Senator Phillips. I 
now have the floor. 


Senator Phillips: I apologize. 


Senator Rowe: I would like to get this straight. Mr. Blake- 
ly did not mean to imply that he had access to information 
which was not available to parliamentarians. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Blakely did not say that. 


Senator Prowse: He said that he phoned the minister. 
Any parliamentarian can do that. 


Senator Rowe: Mr. Blakely, I am not sure that you may 
wish to answer this question. Would you say that the 
views you have expressed this afternoon represent, by 
and large, the views of the Press Gallery with respect to 
Information Canada? 


Mr. Blakely: I am sure that my experience with Informa- 
tion Canada is typical. For example, I lunched today with 
three or four of my confréres. One has been here for only 
two years. I asked him what contact he had had with 
Information Canada. He said he had had none. He had 
had one, but he did not recognize it when it came along. 


To make a long story short, as far as my experience is 
concerned with Information Canada and its information 
activities, I am sure that my experience is typical of the 
Gallery. My views on whether they should be in this 
inquiry activity is another matter, but I have no idea how 
many members of the Press Gallery might share my view 
on that. 


Senator Rowe: Have members of the Press Gallery ever 
formally expressed their views with regard to the function 
of Information Canada? 


Mr. Blakely: No, sir. When the task force was first set up, 
and when it was carrying out its initial explorations, a 
number of us spoke to Mr. Ostry and others, but that was 
very early in the operations of the task force. That is as 
far as the Press Gallery per se has ever been involved. 


We do not consider it as our function, as an organiza- 
tion, to take stands on issues. We have just barely learned 
to live together. After all, you must remember that we are 
all competitors. Where you have a few political parties, we 
are all of different political parties. Even my Southam 
confréres are rivals, to an extent. My responsibility, my 
duty, lies with the Gazette. This is true of us all. So we are 
all competing. That is why we agree on so little. 


Senator Rowe: I would like to express my appreciation 
for the testimony that Mr. Blakely has given us. It has 
been very valuable testimony. 


Senator Carter: Most of my questions have been covered. 


Mr. Blakely, you mentioned a few good government 
information departments. I think you mentioned External 
Affairs, Finance, and one or two others. Did you include 
Industry, Trade and Commerce in that? 


Mr. Blakely: No sir, I did not; but it is a long list, and I 
could have. They are a very competent professional 
group. I have been here since 1946 and I do not think I 
have ever had very much from the Department of Public 
Works. Maybe it is a characteristic of the department. It is 
a property-oriented agency, and perhaps I have not been 
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terribly interested in what the Public Works Department 
has been doing. 


Senator Carter: You said in your opening statement that 
during this past week you received a stack of information 
material about 13 inches high. 


Senator Prowse: Thirteen and a half inches. 


Senator Carter: As far as you are concerned, most of that 
was useless. 


Mr. Blakely: Absolutely useless. 
Senator Prowse: Useless to you. 


Mr. Blakely: Yes, to me. Most of it is useless to anyone. 
We would each make a different selection from it. I might 
use or tuck away for future reference perhaps 2 per cent. 


The Deputy Chairman: This would include Hansards? 


Mr. Blakely: No; I am not counting periodicals. This is 
information material. 


Senator Prowse: Speeches by ministers? 

Mr. Blakely: Yes, there would be speeches by ministers. 
The Deputy Chairman: But not Hansards? 

Mr. Blakely: No. 


Senator Phillips: You say “speeches by ministers.’ What 
else? 


Mr. Blakely: Announcements. 


Senator Phillips: Announcements of what type? Let us be 
explicit. I would like to know. 


Mr. Blakely: Appointments. 


Senator Phillips: Appointments of defeated Liberals’s! 
Yes? 


Mr. Blakely: Matters affecting provinces. Deals that have 
been consummated with foreign governments. Many of 
them are quite trivial. 


Senator Everett: It would be very much the same sort of 
information that we get on a daily basis, I would think. 


Senator Carter: The same thing applies to practically all 
members of the Press Gallery. They have this big pile of 
stuff that comes in, and out of that possibly only 2 or 5 per 
cent is of any use to them. 


Mr. Blakely: I would say 2 rather than 5 per cent. Where 
you can tell a good information service, even if the com- 
modity that it has to sell is not all that attractive, they will 
still make a real effort to sell it: they will dress it up 
attractively; they will try to make it look a little more 
attractive, impressive, useful, important, significant, than 
it really is. 


Senator Phillips: What should those people be paid per 
year? I know they are doing naught. Everybody knows it. 
Should they get $8,000, $10,000, $12,000, or should they be 
getting the pay that they are getting, $20,000 $25,000, 
$30,000 per year? Which figure do you agree with? 


Mr. Blakely: It would all depend on whether you are 
talking about the good ones. Those are the ones that I was 
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talking about, the very competent ones. But all that I get 
from Public Works—I am sure this will be familiar to 
you—is lists of contracts. Surely to heaven, Public Works 
must be doing more in its own field than it would tell me 
or, I suspect, it tells you. Something could be done there. 
The good agencies make about as much as they can, given 
the ministerial limitation. They cannot speak as ministers 
because an information officer is not a cabinet minister. 


Senator Phillips: But don’t you, as a member of the Press 
Gallery, suddenly look at the fact—I will take as a particu- 
lar instance Mr. Dubé, former Minister of Veterans 
Affairs, a very nice, personable individual. I have nothing 
against him personally, but suddenly, just before the elec- 
tion campaign, out comes a $5 million press announce- 
ment. Now I had just come back from a Veterans 
Affairs—I don’t know what you would call it—trip or 
whatever you like, and then he comes back and 
announces that. This rather burns me. How do you, as a 
newspaperman, react to the fact that all of a sudden the 
Minister of Veterans Affairs, who is not a veteran—and I 
don’t criticize him in any way for that—but how do you, as 
a newspaperman, suddenly look at his $5 million wharf? 
How do you look at it? And how do you reply? 


Mr. Blakely: It all depends how well informed I am. I 
may not have seen the wharf. 


Senator Phillips: But you couldn’t see... 


The Deputy Chairman: I am sorry, but you will have to let 
the witness answer the question, because you keep asking 
it as a supplementary but it comes out that it is a new 
question. So, when you ask a question, I wish you would 
let the witness answer it. 


Senator Phillips: As a Conservative, I love to ask a ques- 
tion in this committee. 


\ 


The Deputy Chairman: You have asked a number of 
them, senator. 


Senator Carter: I have to go in about two minutes and I 
do not want to leave the committee without a quorum. But 
what I was leading up to was this: this pile of material 
that you get in the Press Gallery comes to every senator 
and every member of Parliament. I don’t know how much 
wider a circulation it has, or whether it goes to provincial 
departments or not, but our experience is very much the 
same as yours—it keeps on piling up, and we do not even 
get time to look at it. If it is only confined to the Press 
Gallery and members of Parliament, then 90 per cent of it 
is wasted. I was wondering if you had any ideas as to how 
that problem could be overcome. 


Mr. Blakely: I don’t think it is quite that bad, senator. If 
Agriculture has something to say about this crop or that, 
whether it is wheat or whatever, it does not just distribute 
it on Parliament Hill; it goes to agricultural organizations, 
even down to quite a small level. I do not think that 
county associations would get it, but certainly provincial 
associations would, and certainly the national associa- 
tions would get it. It just does not stop with us. 


Senator Phillips: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I 
had asked a specific question which was not answered, 
and I respect the right of Senator Carter to come in and 
ask a questions but I, having asked the previous question, 
am entitled to an answer before Senator Carter. 
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The Deputy Chairman: I think you are not, Senator Phil- 
lips. I had thought it was a supplementary question and 
then I ruled that it was not a supplementary question but 
anew question. Senator Carter had the floor, but I gave it 
to you because I thought you wanted to ask a supplemen- 
tary question and it was not a supplementary question. 
When these questions are answered here, I will give you 
the floor. 


Senator Phillips: What gave you the thought that it wasa 
supplementary? 


The Deputy Chairman: Because he had the floor. 
Senator Phillips: Who had the floor? 

The Deputy Chairman: Senator Carter. 

Senator Phillips: On what basis? 


The Deputy Chairman: Because I had recognized the 
right of Senator Carter to question; that is why. 


Senator Phillips: You are being impartial, as usual! 


Senator Carter: I would think that ministers’ speeches 
and press releases and all this stuff that comes out— 
because every day there are four or five ministers making 
speeches somewhere across the country or, if they are not 
making them themselves, then they have somebody 
making them for them, whether a deputy or somebody 
else—and eventually all of this comes to us. In addition to 
that, they are making announcements and you get copies 
of speeches they make in the House of Commons and 
copies of announcements they make to the press and so 
on. I do not know how far it would go, but I would not 
think that it would go much farther than the house and 
the Press Gallery. 
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Senator Phillips: Don’t blame me, I voted Conservative! 


Mr. Blakely: The agricultural material tends to go to 
agricultural associations, provincial and national. Finan- 
cial announcements certainly go to the chartered banks, 
probably the Chambers of Commerce and things like this. 


The Deputy Chairman: And things relating to industry 
would go to industrial people? 


Mr. Blakely: Yes. 
Senator Phillips: Industry and what else, Mr. Chairman? 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Rowe, did you have some 
questions? 


Senator Rowe: What time are we going to quit? 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, we are going to quit very 
shortly because the witness would like to be in the house 
for the vote at 6 o’clock. I think perhaps we could spend 
another five minutes. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, why should the witness 
be in the house? 


Senator Everett: Mr. Chairman, I move that we adjourn 
and thank the witness very much for appearing. I make 
that motion. 


Senator Carter: I would like to second that. 


The Deputy Chairman: All those in favour? 


The motion is carried. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Blakely. 


The committee adjourned. 
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Orders of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Wednesday, February 21st, 1973: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon 
the expenditures proposed by the Estimates laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
March, 1974, in advance of bills based upon the said 
Estimates reaching the Senate. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, March 15th, 1973: 


The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be empowered to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the purposes of its examination 
and consideration of such legislation and other mat- 
ters as may be referred to it. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 


Minutes of Proceedings 


Thursday, June 7, 1973 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance met this day at 
9.45 a.m. and proceeded to the further consideration of 
the Main Estimates laid before Parliament for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1974. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Sparrow (Deputy 
Chairman), Carter, Desruisseaux, Everett, Giguere, Gro- 
sart, Martin, Prowse, Rowe and Yuzyk. (10) 


Present, but not of the Committee: The Honourable 
Senators Hays and Lafond. (2) 


In attendance: Mr. G. Cocks, Director of Research. 
Witnesses: 


From the Department of Labour: 
The Honourable John Munro, Minister of Labour; 


Mr. Guy R. D’Avignon, Director General of Infor- 
mation Canada; 


Mr. Arthur G. Trickey, Assistant Director General 
of Information Canada; 


Mr. Claude Beauchamp, Director of Publishing of 
Information Canada; 


Mr. J. C. Douglas, Director of Audio-Visual/Exposi- 
tions of Information Canada; 


Mr. Tom Ford, Director of Regional Operations of 
Information Canada; 


Mr. David Monk, Director of Communications of 
Information Canada. 


The list of best sellers prepared by Information Canada 
was tabled. 


On motion of the Honourable Senator Carter, it was 
agreed to print as Appendix “‘A” to these proceedings the 
said list. 


It was also agreed to print as Appendix “B” the ‘‘Lease 
conditions for Information Canada Centres’’. 


At 10.50 p.m. the Committee proceeded to hear the 
following witness: 


From the Department of Agriculture: Dr. G. M. 
Carman, Director General of the Information 
Division. 


At 12.50 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Wednesday, 
June 13, 1973, at 9.30 a.m. 


ATTEST 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Evidence 


Ottawa, Thursday, June 7, 1973 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
to which was referred the Main Estimates laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1974, met 
this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator Douglas D. Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I have one piece of 
business before I hand over to the Deputy Chairman. 
That business is the appointment of a steering committee, 
which I suggest be composed of Senators Everett, Gro- 
sart, Laird, Manning and Sparrow. Is it agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: I will now ask the Deputy Chairman, 
Senator Sparrow, to take the chair. 


Senator Herbert O. Sparrow (Deputy Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Minister, I want to thank you 
very much for appearing this morning with your officials. 
We had a very good hearing with Information Canada 
officials yesterday, and we are very pleased to have them 
return. 


If you have a statement you would like to make, Mr. 
Minister, we should be glad to hear it, and then we can 
begin the questioning. 


Hon. John C. Munro (Minister of Labour): Mr. Chairman 
and honourable senators, I would only say at this stage 
that I appreciate your looking into the question of Infor- 
mation Canada, and I am available to deal with any 
questions. You are aware of some of the difficulties. I 
understand that the hearing yesterday went into them in 
some detail and that some of the suggestions which ema- 
nated from that hearing were particularly useful. I would 
just like to make myself available to honourable senators 
for questions, or to be the receptacle for suggestions as to 
the role of Information Canada in the future. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Minister, one of the areas it was 
originally envisaged that Information Canada would 
undertake would be a sort of feedback to government of 
the feelings and the concerns of the Canadian public. As 
Mr. Blakely put it yesterday. it would act as a “radar” for 
the federal government and indeed, I think, for provincial 
and municipal governments in certain instances, and for 
the members of Parliament. Would you say that this has 
been successful; and, if not, whether in your judgment 
there are any prospects for its success? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: I can answer the latter part first. Yes, I 
do think there are good prospects for its success. To give 
an accurate analysis as to whether it has been successful 
to date is probably premature, senator, inasmuch as the 
inquiry centres are fairly recent innovations and they 
have not been operative for that long. As to the ones in the 
capital, where we have established them, although I am 
not ahead enough to visit them personally and to talk to 
some of our people who run them, I am told they perform 
a very useful function indeed and are operating quite 
well. The number of inquiries, even making allowances 
for inaccuracies, is quite impressive. So it is one of the 
primary functions of Information Canada, and I think we 
should continue down this path, getting inquiry centres 
set up in the rest of the nation’s capitals, which are very 
high on the priority list, and then move on to the major 
cities and smaller cities as time goes on, to conduct the 
same function. 


When you ask what the prospects are for success, I 
think they are very good. I am overwhelmed by the frus- 
tration of Canadians when it comes to various govern- 
mental programs. I am overwhelmed by the frustration 
Canadians experience as to the jurisdictional delineations 
between municipal, provincial and federal governments. 
It is quite astounding, really. There is a mix; some juris- 
dictions are involved in some of the same programs. 
Canadians have tremendous difficulty, at the grass roots 
level, in knowing how these programs are designed to 
benefit them. Some of them are very beneficial programs. 
I think—I suppose because of my pre-occupation with 
Health and Welfare in the past—that there are indeed 
programs that can be a definite help to the people which 
they are not aware of and do not take advantage of, 
because of the jurisdictional delineation giving them too 
much difficulty in their minds, and they tend to give up in 
frustration because they do not know precisely where to 
go or what level of government to go to. So I really see the 
necessity for an inquiry centre, identified with the federal 
government, to assist them in sorting this out and also to 
establish a federal presence in many of those cities, a 
presence that is very necessary for national unity—which 
may have some dangers of being eroded. 


Senator Everett: I am inclined to agree with you. Prob- 
ably the most effective thing that Information Canada has 
done is in the inquiry centre field. Indeed, it would appear 
in those cities where the inquiry centres exist, that more 
and more people are looking to Information Canada as a 
means of getting information on what the government is 
doing and what the government presence means. This is 
increasing month by month. 


I was referring more to the feedback. What you are 
talking about is a citizen going in and asking where he can 
get this or that program, or whom he should contact in 
respect to certain things. That is a function which, as far 
as I can see, Information Canada is doing extremely well; 
and, indeed, it should be expanded. Whether it should be 
expanded in the way it is presently operated or not, is 
another matter. I do not have any hesitation in saying it 
should be expanded. But one of the ideas was that all 
these inquiries coming in would indicate some sort of 
trend which could be fed back to the government. I am 
extremely leery of that, because I think that would take a 
special type of inquiry officer to discern what people were 
thinking. 


Admittedly, you could put the replies through some sort 
of computer and say you have so many replies on this or 
on that, but that does not really fulfil any function so far 
as “radar’’ is concerned. You probably do that, in any 
event. So the “radar” function must have been something 
greater than that. I wondered if in your mind it stillis a 
valid function. It seems to me it really is not, that the 
inquiry centre, if it is going to be useful, should be a 
receptive centre. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: I conceive of it as an assistance to people 
at the grass roots level, not as a feedback alone. I do think 
the feedback operation is implicit in any type of outreach 
program of the kind we are discussing, where it is 
designed to assist people to satisfy their desires for infor- 
mation on various governmental programs. I say that only 
in a general sense. I do not think it should be a highly 
technical thing at all. The very nature of the inquiries 
themselves, in general terms, highlight the deficiencies in 
some governmental programs and in the approach of the 
federal government to people in some specific areas. That 
is going to be an automatic result of accessibility. Patterns 
will develop as to the type of inquiries that are made by 
people, which would be some guide. 


Senator Everett: That would have a statistical pattern? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Right, to indicate some deficiencies. 
That type of feedback will probably be quite useful. 


Senator Everett: I will ask one more question. I have a 
number, but I will pass on after that to others, and per- 
haps I will get a chance to come back again. 


Interviewing the information section of the Department 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce, it would seem to me 
that that section is pretty competent and doing a pretty 
good job, in an area in which the information officers are 
well versed. The director said he had been in government 
for nine years and had been there for five years, and his 
sole function was really trying to keep up with all the 
programs and initiatives that were being taken by the 
department and communicating them to the people who 
had to have that knowledge. 


Having said that, it seems to me that one of the alterna- 
tives for Information Canada is to become a super infor- 
mation agency that would control the output of informa- 
tion from government. In your judgment, does that make 
any sense at all? And if it does not—excluding the inquiry 
function, excluding the bookstore function, excluding the 


exposition function—what role should Information 
Canada play in the dissemination of government 
information? 
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Hon. Mr. Munro: In terms of dissemination of informa- 
tion, any super role that Information Canada would have, 
I see primarily for the first few years it being done at the 
regional level, not in the nation’s capital. Very few depart- 
ments have any type of sophisticated operation in the 
provinces, in the various cities, to get out information on 
the availability of government programs, many of which 
are designed to be of help to special interest groups. In 
Industry, Trade and Commerce it is, I think, primarily to 
bigger and smaller businessmen and so on. But perhaps I 
should not use Industry, Trade and Commerce as an 
example. In many areas there is a tremendous number of 
people in the business community, particularly in smaller 
businesses, who are not aware of the mix and the number 
of programs available that could be of assistance to them. 
Since the other departments have not moved in, in a 
regional way, to satisfy this need, I think Information 
Canada should be left to do it, and to a degree they are 
doing it now. 


Senator Everett: Can you give me any examples as to 
what Information Canada is doing in that field, and, if 
possible, specifically in the field of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: No. I should like to leave the answer to 
that to my officials. However, I should like to say this: My 
personal experience, since Iam an M.P. from Hamilton, is 
that I would very much like to have an Information 
Canada inquiry centre in the city of Hamilton. My reason 
for saying that—and I suppose other members of Parlia- 
ment experience the same thing—is that if we have a 
constituency office operation, a tremendous number of 
calls come in for information. Since these offices are 
frequently run on a volunteer basis, there can be a tre- 
mendous delay in getting that information. With the delay 
in trying to find out where they can get the information, 
where they can go to, and often involving correspondence 
with Ottawa, it can often be very, very difficult. So that is 
why I would like to have one, but I realize that Hamilton is 
not the nation’s capital and is well down the list in terms 
of being served. I am sure this experience is duplicated in 
many other constituencies and that many other members 
of Parliament feel as I do. But I think that the inquiry 
centre in the nation’s capital, as it is set up now, is carry- 
ing out that function to a degree. 


Let me take Vancouver as another example. I have not 
seen the breakdown of inquiries, but I am sure that a 
great number of them come from businessmen who want 
information as to the availability of government pro- 
grams. What percentage that is of the overall total of 
requests, I could not say. 


Senator Everett: Well, from the point of view of the inqui- 
ry function, I think we agree. But I was looking more at 
the initiative of Information Canada in pushing out infor- 
mation, in a regional sense; and it just strikes me.. and I 
won’t prolong my questioning because I know there are 
others who want to ask questions as well... that it is 
pretty difficult for Information Canada to be effective in 
an area such as Industry, Trade and Commerce, where 
departmental people are so expert and so in touch with 
the types of program that they are trying to get over to the 
businessman. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Well, putting it in stages, I think that 
until we can handle the inquiry aspect of it in a better 
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way, I cannot see us moving off into a more aggressive 
role in pushing out information. But rather than having a 
proliferation of regional information offices with other 
departments, I think that role should be taken over by 
Information Canada in the future. I say that from the 
point of view that many of the programs designed ... even 
in Industry, Trade and Commerce... for the assistance of 
people are not all that complex, in my opinion, and once 
they get the initital information, even if there are difficul- 
ties in dove-tailing programs to the more specific and 
technical needs of the client, so to speak, then Information 
Canada can carry on a liaison role with the department to 
get technical personnel in on the job. I would like to see 
Information Canada, as a second stage, getting more into 
that. But, as a personal preference, I certainly would like 
to see Information Canada doing that at a regional level 
rather than have a proliferation of regional information 
centres. I would think that these would tend to confuse 
the public even more. 


Senator Everett: But you would start with inquiry centres 
and get them going, and then move on from there? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Yes. 


Mr. G. R. D’Avignon, Director General, Information Canada: 
In reply to your question, senator, we are preparing a 
guide book of all programs that can be helpful to anyone. 
They do not necessarily come from Industry, but they also 
concern other departments and programs that can help 
industry. So we are co-ordinating this. This is the one 
positive role we are playing in this. 


The Deputy Chairman: Is that just for business and indus- 
try information, as such? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Yes. I also indicated yesterday that we 
have a manual that will be available to the citizen which 
will set out the programs available from all departments. 


The Deputy Chairman: When will it be available? 


Mr. David R. Monk, Director, Communications, Information 
Canada: Our target is October of this year for the citizens’ 
service. 


The Deputy Chairman: That would outline all govern- 
ment programs? 


Mr. Monk: It would be directed to the individual citizen, 
as against group grants or as against business in the large 
sense. For instance, in the social assistance area for the 
aged or for the young, or for the health services, it would 
be for the individual person. 


The Deputy Chairman: But not for agriculture, as an 
example, or industry? 


Mr. Monk: No. These are examples of the approach that 
Information Canada feels is a valid one in today’s envi- 
ronment—that there must be a horizontal packaging of 
interests, in that all the departments pursue their own 
communities with specific information in a vertical sense, 
but now with the interrelationships between the portfolios 
becoming so complex, we believe there is a role for the 
communication directorate in Information Canada. So 
this may be one of our prime functions—the gathering 
horizontally of information, because people are interested 
in programs, in the broad sense, as they affect them, 
rather than individual ministries. The citizen book would 
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be the first one, and the assistance to industry will be the 
second one, and we hope by defining our audiences, and 
with the assistance of the different departments, to bring 
these things together on target audiences in this way. No 
one portfolio feels it has the resources or, indeed, the 
mandate to reach out to all the people. For example, in the 
industry book there are 18 departments involved, and in 
the citizen book possibly the same number or more, and 
so we feel we are helping them and also helping the 
citizen. 


Senator Desruisseaux: May I ask the minister whether it 
is intended or whether it is now the practice of Informa- 
tion Canada to relay information outside of Canada? 
Does it take care of the needs we have to contact trade 
and commerce in other countries? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: It does very little of this, and it is not 
very high in its priority. I suppose when we do get inqui- 
ries from outside, we send them the information we have, 
but it is not a preoccupation. This is to be largely a 
domestic agency for the informational aspect of the 
Canadian people. 


Mr. D'Avignon: The Department of External Affairs has 
a responsibility to disseminate information about Canada 
abroad, but we are requested by them to do a lot of work. 
We are a service agency to them and at the moment we 
have a list of 17 items or things that they want us to do, 
from the preparation of small cards with Canadian topics 
for use by Canadian diplomats when making speeches 
abroad, and, of course, our exhibition and exposition 
group are supplying Trade and Commerce and External 
Affairs with a lot of services abroad. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Minister, one of the original prob- 
lems that prompted some people to be opposed to the 
formation of Information Canada was the fact that it was, 
in effect, a department of government reporting to a min- 
ister, and therefore in danger of being influenced, if you 
like, to becoming a propagnada agency—which I hasten to 
say Information Canada has not become. 


The suggestion has been made that it would operate 
more efficiently if it had a greater degree of political 
independence, in theory as well as in practice. Would you 
see it functioning better if it had the same degree of 
political independence as, to give an example, the CBC? It 
is not a policy question; it is a question of operational 
efficiency. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: I am schizophrenic about that particular 
type of question. I see the merits in terms of removing 
suspicion and having a greater degree of acceptability for 
the role of Information Canada if it were a more autono- 
mous agency of the government, along the lines of the 
CBC, yes. If initially it was set up along those lines, it 
probably would not have got off the ground with such an 
aroma of disability already attached to it. 


On the other side of the picture, I tend to think that 
sometimes the autonomous agencies are not nearly as 
responsive to the needs at the grass roots level as an 
agency that is more part of the governmental operations. 
That bothers me when you are talking in terms of, say, an 
agency that is dealing at the grass roots with primarily 
what I consider is a very useful thing, which is these 
inquiry centres. That is the other side of the situation. 
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I think many of the officials of Information Canada 
would be inclined to agree that if we are not successful 
over a period of time—and it is still a relatively new 
agency—in accepting that it can be responsible to a minis- 
ter as part of the government, and still establish a high 
degree of credibility in terms of being objective, then I 
think some new structure will be necessary. To try to keep 
it the way it is is one of the reasons why there has been the 
preoccupation there has been by Information Canada to 
be sure that it is not a propaganda outlet for government. 
I am hopeful now that it has pretty well established that 
as a tradition. Perhaps I am being too optimistic. I think if 
we do establish that, then it can carry on in its present 
structure. 


Senator Grosart: It seems to me it will be very difficult— 
not that I am suggesting there be any ministerial influ- 
ence—because of the fact that the personnel of Informa- 
tion Canada are responsible to a minister. I have never yet 
seen it fail that the head of an information department did 
not become the press agent of the minister, understand- 
ably; I would do the same thing if I had the job. It 
therefore seems very unlikely that you have an objective 
output under a system where there is that responsibility 
and, if it is a good department, loyalty to the minister. Do 
you see any problem there? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: There are certain built-in safeguards. 
Other than the director himself—who, I think, is anala- 
gous to a deputy minister and it is therefore a prime 
ministerial appointment—the rest of the senior personnel 
and all the other personnel go through the Public Service 
Commission, which was set up really to insulate the 
Public Service from political pressure. I think, to a 
degree, that has been a safeguard traditionally in Canada, 
and I expect it will carry on in that same fashion with 
Information Canada, the hiring being the same. There is 
that safeguard. 


For instance, the CBC is in the communication busi- 
ness, but its role is to be one with entire freedom to 
criticize government, which it does, to criticize the opera- 
tions of government. I do not see Information Canada 
being in that role, that of a critic of government, any more 
than it should be a proponent of government. I see it 
really in a very specified role, of getting out in as objective 
a fashion as possible explanations of what governmental 
programs are all about, and servicing people to take 
advantage of them, without being either critics or 
proponents. 


That raises the danger, if that is a valid viewpoint to 
take of the role of Information Canada: If it were autono- 
mous would it then be expected to be a critic? In that case 
it is just a duplication of an agency in the communications 
business over and above what we already have in terms of 
a free press, and over and above what we have in a crown 
corporation, the CBC. 


Senator Grosart: I would not see it as a critic. I was 
questioning the likelihood of the feed out of information 
really being objective. For example, let us say there wasa 
situation in which the public was interested in getting 
more information than it was the intention of the govern- 
ment to allow to be given out at a particular time. Suppose 
some citizen said, “I want more information. I want you 
fellows to go and dig me out some more information.” 
That is objective; he wants facts, not criticism. I see a real 


hang-up here, but I will not pursue it, because I do not 
think it matters what kind of agency is set up; there will 
be this problem. It seems to me, Mr. Minister, that you 
must have in your department your own information sec- 
tion as well as Information Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Right. 


Senator Grosart: Could you describe to us the relation- 
ship between the two? This would be a kind of micro of 
the macro problem, the relationship between Information 
Canada and the information agencies in the departments. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: I really have not seen any major prob- 
lem to date, just because Information Canada itself is new 
and its priorities have to be served, even the ones that it 
has now it is coming to grips with, being a new agency. I 
am talking about some of the services they have already 
taken over, which were very necessary governmental 
operations, which you went into yesterday, such as distri- 
bution, publishing functions and so on. That is about 
two-thirds of its overall budget. That function does not 
conflict with any other departments. There are the book 
stores, for instance; they are now moving into the inquiry 
centres at the regional level. That does not conflict with, 
say, my own department. 


The Department of Labour in Ottawa does not have 
much of a regional operation in terms of information, in 
terms of its functions, at all; it is largely centralized in 
Ottawa. I see a need for this at the regional level. I think 
we become far too preoccupied with what is going on in 
Ottawa and do not pay enough attention to what is going 
on and people’s desire for information at the regional 
level. I would not like to see Labour get into it; I would not 
want all the other departments to get into it. 


As far as I am concerned as Minister of Labour, and not 
just because Information Canada happens to be for the 
time being responsible to me, I would resist our informa- 
tional services decentralizing and having outlets right 
across the country. I would look for Information Canada 
to do that. I do not see any conflict in that particular area. 


I have not personally run into this yet, but if there were 
some kind of highly technical job to be done in the com- 
munications business, where the information dissemina- 
tion required technical personnel on a short-term basis to 
get the job done, I would not want the Department of 
Labour—and I do not think they have done it—to go out 
and hire such a person through the Public Service on a 
permanent basis, who would be required only fora specif- 
ic project at peak periods. I would be much more in 
favour of one of two options: the Department looking to 
Information Canada for that type of expertise, when I 
would hope Information Canada had that type of person- 
nel to respond to that; if they did not, then I would like 
them to go outside to an advertising agency, or some other 
private group that had the capacity to do the job. I do not 
see any conflict there. Indeed, I see the need for such an 
agency that can service departments in that way. By and 
large, to date I have not had any experience with any 
fundamental conflict myself. 


Senator Grosart: It seems to me that Information 
Canada, perhaps because of what I would call the politi- 
cal situation of its early days, has developed into about 
the strangest information animal in the world. It has 
taken over certain functions. It did not matter whether it 
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took them over or not. I am referring to the exposition 
people, the film people. It did not matter at all whether 
they took them over or whether they stayed where they 
were. They were doing a good job, and it is evident that 
the job has neither improved nor deteriorated. 


In this case I do not think it needed to improve, with the 
possible exception of the cataloguing of the film libraries’ 
stills. That is about the only area I can see where there 
might have been any necessary change and where there 
was any improvement in its coming under Information 
Canada. 


Senator Martin, when he was here, told me I was quoted 
in the paper as being a protagonist of Information 
Canada. That is probably the result of some remarks I 
made yesterday. Well, I am: I am all for Information 
Canada—but not with its wings clipped. So Iam going to 
ask you if you would disagree with the suggestion that its 
activities should be greatly expanded, that it should really 
become Information Canada. The obvious area would be, 
I think, to meet the expectations of most people when 
Information Canada was set up—that is, that it would 
co-ordinate government information output. 


As you and I are well aware, forever there has been this 
criticism of overlapping, overloading the market with 
paper, booklets and so on. It seems to me that under its 
terms of reference Information Canada’s wings are com- 
pletely clipped, or to change the metaphor, its hands are 
tied because of this “on request” phrase. It can co-ordi- 
nate “on request’, which means that it will never co-ordi- 
nate except in a very superficial way. It will have an 
interdepartmental committee. 


I do not think there is one in the service that has ever 
really co-ordinated on the horizontal basis that was just 
suggested. 


Would you, from the experience you have had as the 
minister, find any serious objection to having that “on 
request” phrase removed and giving Information Canada 
the authority to insist on the co-ordination of government 
information services? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Well, in the first place, as a side point, if 
it did assume that role, I think you would agree that it 
would never then be an autonomous agency along the 
lines of the CBC. In effect, it would be controlling, to a 
degree, and coordinating the information roles of all the 
departments which are integral functions of the 
government. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Having said that, should it centrally 
coordinate and control? My own inclination is to say no. 
The reason I say that is that I would like to see Informa- 
tion Canada develop an intermediate position whereby it 
would monitor and assess the functions of, and the job 
being done by, the information divisions of other depart- 
ments and would put before the government on a yearly 
basis its analysis and recommendations for improvement. 
Ican see that. 


The reason I say that I would not be for coordination 
and control is that Iam one who believes very much in the 
fact that the integrity of departments be maintained as 
checks and balances in the federal setup. The fact that 
there are too many agencies or bodies which carry on a 
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centralizing function in imposing controls over the depart- 
ments can in itself be quite a danger. 


We have a number of agencies now that have consider- 
able control over departments. To a degree, for example, 
there is the Treasury Board, the Privy Council, and the 
PMO. They say they are not controlling, but the fact of the 
matter is that they have some sway over departments in 
their day-to-day operations. Here would be another one. 


What happens in government when you have too much 
of a control over departmental apparatus depends on 
your outlook. I think it can undermine the morale and the 
proper functioning of the departments. I think it can also 
undermine the checks and balances that one department 
has over another in the formation of policy, which I think 
is necessary. 


Senator Grosart: Well, another way to look at that might 
be to say that so long as it is found essential that depart- 
mental spending be controlled centrally and departmental 
hiring of personnel be controlled, it might also make sense 
that the departmental output of information be con- 
trolled. I merely give that as one viewpoint. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Right. But then you would not have 
checks and balances and you would have to watch really 
carefully what the central information agency did, 
because information is a different animal. You are deal- 
ing with information and you are dealing with people’s 
attitudes to a degree, and that seems to me a much more 
serious thing than the pragmatic controls over finances. 


Senator Grossart: I will not argue the point, except to say 
that really the monetary control is a control over policy, 
and information is policy; they are not too far apart. This 
happens all the time when you get this argument between 
decentralization and centralization— 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Could I add just one thing, senator, 
before I forget? I do agree with you that at the regional 
level it should be, if not a controlling function, a co- 
ordinating function. I see it doing that at the regional 
level. 


Senator Grosart: I was coming almost to that. It becomes 
semantic, because what do you mean by “centralization” 
and what do you mean by “decentralization”. If you put 
the co-ordinating concept into it, most people will agree 
with centralization; but if you put control into it, not many 
people will. That is what I have found in science policy. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: it is the control aspect that Iam hung up 
on. 


Senator Grosart: I think this is probably the most impor- 
tant aspect of the whole question of the future of Informa- 
tion Canada. If its role is to be expanded, its hands untied 
a bit, then my question is, “How much?” If it is in the 
co-ordinating field, as you put it, the assessment field, I 
am inclined to think that is as far as it should go. I want to 
make it clear that I am not suggesting the kind of centrali- 
zation where every single information man and every 
single bit of policy in every department would be dictated 
from the centre. I would like to ask again: If it was a 
mandatory co-ordinating role, would you find this accept- 
able, from your experience? I say “mandatory co-ordinat- 
ing role’—that is, where it had the right to go in, not 
necessarily to make policy but to co-ordinate. 
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Hon. Mr. Munro: A co-ordinating role. Personally, I would 
like to think this out a little further. The co-ordinating 
role, I could see; but where that overlaps into control is 
what bothers me. It would have to be very closely scruti- 
nized and the criteria for its co-ordinating function would 
have to be clearly spelled out. 


Senator Grosart: If I were to ask you if you would be in 
favour of a co-ordinating role which stops short of con- 
trol, what would you say? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Yes, which stops short of control. The 
problem is, can that be done? 


Senator Grosart: I agree. 


Senator Everett: Just pursuing this monitoring function, 
one of the things we discussed was the possibility of 
Information Canada in this co-ordinating role making a 
report to Treasury Board on the extent of information 
services throughout the government and using the control 
of Treasury Board, through its budgeting, over the size at 
least of the information services. Does that have any 
validity? Is that the type of monitoring you are talking 
about? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Yes, if Information Canada had the 
assessment and monitoring capacity and prepared a 
report on what was being done on other dissemination 
divisions of other departments, that document would be 
available to Treasury Board automatically, just as it 
would be to the public generally. I think then that Trea- 
sury Board might very well use that as the basis for its 
analysis of the expenditure requirements and the desires 
of the department in the future. 


Senator Everett: So you are talking, then, about an 
annual report from Information Canada on the whole 
government information system? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Two questions arise out of that. What 
sort of powers do you think Information Canada would 
have to have in order to get that information out of the 
various departments? I can imagine it would be simple in 
the case of Labour, because I imagine there would be 
great co-operation there, but in other departments they 
might not get that voluntarily. You would have to have 
some sort of power, comparable to that of the Auditor 
General, to go in there and ask questions? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: There is an awful lot about the informa- 
tion services for the departments, even if there is a built in 
inhibition about revealing too many of the details of their 
operations, which is just almost impossible to keep secret, 
in any event. You certainly can see their output in terms 
of their programs. I am talking in terms of the media. You 
certainly can usually have a breakdown of the personnel 
and classification and duties of the personnel, and an 
awful lot of information that would be necessary for such 
an assessment is quite readily available. 


Senator Everett: But there is information that is not 
readily available. You say that the power should go 
beyond the information that is readily available? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: My own inclination is that if Information 
Canada had the capacity to carry on this role, it could do 
so even if they experienced certain inhibitions in certain 


departments in terms of revealing things. I just do not 
think that other departments would be successful in doing 
that. 


Senator Everett: My second question is more for Mr. 
D’Avignon. Does Information Canada have any expertise 
that would permit it to play this monitoring role and, 
indeed, to make an annual report to Parliament— 


Hon. Mr. Munro: To government? 


Senator Everett: —on this state of information services 
throughout government? 


Mr. D’Avignon: At the moment, I do not think we have 
the staff to do it. It is certainly possible. We have the 
people at the higher level who could direct these things; 
but, certainly, with the resources we have now, I doubt 
very much if we could do this. 


Senator Everett: But at the managerial level you feel 
there is the expertise that could direct this sort of 
operation? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Yes. 
Senator Everett: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Carter, you asked a ques- 
tion yesterday, dealing with reports not available on the 
Poverty Committee. Perhaps Mr. D’Avignon could answer 
that and you could bring the question up in your 
questioning. 


Senator Carter: First, I havea supplementary question to 
those of Senator Everett. Perhaps Mr. D’ Avignon has the 
information to answer the questions I asked yesterday. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I have a lot of answers here to yesterday’s 
questions, but I am not too sure whether I have the 
answer to yours, senator. I think I do. 


Senator Carter: I was aksing about the best sellers and 
the reports and what you are doing about them. I asked 
several questions. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I do have a list of best sellers, and I am 
very pleased to say that two of the Senate reports are on 
this list. The one on Poverty and the one on Mass Media 
are amongst our best sellers. Would it be best to table 
these? 


Senator Rowe: Do you have more than one copy there? 


Mr. D‘Avignon: Yes, I have copies. They will be distribut- 
ed now. I also have the sales of government publications 
from 1962-63 to the present year, and we will table that 
also. 


Senator Carter: Do you pay royalties on some of these, 
besides receiving the books for sale? 


Mr. C. Beauchamp, Chief, Documentation Division, Informa- 
tion Canada: No, we never pay royalties. 


Senator Carter: Is this list showing the books in order of 
their sales? I mean, Canadian Agriculture in the Seven- 
ties, is that the top one? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: No, it is not in order of sales. 


Senator Rowe: Is it in chronological order? Is there any 
significance to the order? 
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Mr. Beauchamp: No, there is no significance, it is just a 
random sampling of our best sellers. 


Senator Rowe: What do you call “best sellers’? What 
definition have you used? 


Mr. Beauchamp: In my own mind, let us say a royal 
commission report selling at 10,000 copies or more is a 
best seller. The book with the mass popular appeal has to 
sell at least 25,000 copies to qualify as a best seller. 


Senator Rowe: As a supplementary to that, does your 
agency distribute any complimentary copies in addition to 
those that are sold? 


Mr. Beauchamp: No, my branch only sells copies. 


Senator Rowe: But conceivably there could have been 
some copies distributed? 


Mr. Beauchamp: If I may qualify my statement, of course 
we are responsible for the distribution to, for instance, 
persons qualified to receive free government publications 
according to Treasury Board minutes, but in our calcula- 
tion of a best seller we do not include free distribution. 
Those are only sold copies. 


Senator Rowe: Would you have any idea as to what 
number would be involved in the complimentary copies? 
For example, it seems to me that you sold 10,000 copies of 
the one on Canadian Agriculture in the Seventies. Would 
the number of complimentary copies have been 500 or 
5,000? 


Mr. Beauchamp: It would not reach 5,000. Generally, the 
average number of copies that is requested from the daily 
check list is 300. That is an average. For certain publica- 
tions it may go as high as 700, but 300 is a fairly good 
average. 


Senator Rowe: Thank you. 


Mr. Beauchamp: Mr. Trickey has just pointed out that the 
author departments may have a free distribution of their 
own, but we are not aware of how many copies are dis- 
tributed by them. 


Senator Carter: I am a little confused. Every book on this 
list is over 10,000? 


Mr. Beauchamp: Yes, it is, except for the Statutes of 
Canada. The Statutes of Canada, I believe, sells for $150. 
We sold 6,000 sets, and we are reprinting them at the 
moment. 


Senator Carter: That is good. Are there any here on this 
list over 25,000? 


Mr. Beauchamp: Yes, quite a few. As a matter of fact, I 
would say the first seven on the list each sold over 25,000 
copies. The Atlas of Canada with Gazeteer sold about 
17,000 copies. The Canadian Fish Cook Book, The 
Unbelievable Land, People of Light and Dark, Northern 
Cook Book, Report on Metric Conversion in Canada, 
How Canadians Govern Themselves, all sold over 25,000 
each. 


Senator Carter: What about the Senate report? 


Mr. Beauchamp: I believe it sold roughly 20,000. 
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Just to give you a further example, the report of the 
Royal Commission on Foreign Investment sold 12,000 
copies. The Senate report on Mass Media sold roughly 
14,000 copies, and for that one you have to bear in mind 
that it was issued in three volumes. The Senate report on 
Poverty, I believe, sold approximately 30,000 copies. 


Senator Carter: 30,000? 
Mr. Beauchamp: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Have you any figures on the Senate 
report on Science Policy? 


Mr. Beauchamp: Unfortunately, no. 


Senator Carter: Thank you very much. 


Now I would like to ask the minister a few questions. 
Mr. Minister, you were in the cabinet at the time the policy 
regarding Information Canada was being developed, were 
you not? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Yes. 


Senator Carter: The organization we have today which 
we call Information Canada seems to be somewhat differ- 
ent from the organization described by Prime Minister 
Trudeau when he announced or described it in his policy 
statement in February 1970. At that time he envisaged a 
compact unit of about 100 employees. Now we have one 
with a staff of more than double that. Some of the func- 
tions do not seem to be the same. Has there been a change 
in the concept of Information Canada from the time he 
started it? Is it an evolving organization where the main 
functions are not yet quite crystallized? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: It is fair to say its main functions have 
not yet quite cyrstallized. It depends on what your own 
thoughts are as to how quickly an agency can be set up to 
carry on a certain mandate. I believe it is safer to have it 
assume a mandate in an evolving way, rather than all ofa 
sudden, because the dislocations often are so serious 
when you try to do things too quickly that it is counter- 
productive. So I think it is an evolving role. 


Senator Carter: Can you describe any changed concepts? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: I might say that when you mention 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s figure of 100 employees, and 
that we are now double that figure, I tend to think that 
any reference to a number of employees when it was set 
up did not include the employees inherited from other 
areas, and many of the employees it really took over from 
ongoing functions of other departments. So how many 
more employees they have above that number might be 
more in line with the number you are talking about. 


Senator Carter: From what Mr. D’Avignon said yester- 
day, my understanding was that Information Canada 
itself now has over 200 employees. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Yes, over 200. But on the other point,— 
and I do not argue with your figure of 100: Do we see it 
playing the same role basically that we did then? I do. So 
then the argument is whether in fact it has been in a 
position to assume that role yet. If you agree with me, 
generally speaking, that the original role was to enhance 
the capability of the federal government to make informa- 
tion available to the public and get some type of general 
feedback assistance from that accessability of informa- 
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tion, then I think we are getting on with that now, primari- 
ly through the inquiry centre operation. 


For instance, the federal identification program where 
departments were asked to adopt new insignia and put 
this on all government vehicles, using the maple leaf, 
establiishing a federal identification to our operations— 
that is something Information Canada was preoccupied 
with during the first year or so of its operation. I think 
that has gone reasonably well, and I think you can see 
evidence of it all around Ottawa and increasingly in vari- 
ous cities throughout Canada. This is one type of program 
that is symbolic of what the overall hope was for Informa- 
tion Canada, that they could establish a federal identity 
throughout Canada which I think, as I indicated in my 
remarks at the beginning, is so necessary in a country like 
Canada for national unity purposes, since there is a heavy 
regional preoccupation in the minds of many people both 
in public life and our citizens generally in Canada. If 
Information Canada does that and nothing else, I think it 
is a reasonable justification for its existence. 


Senator Carter: I think one of the things that the wit- 
nesses yesterday pointed out was that the federal identifi- 
cation was a very important achievement for Information 
Canada. But we also had witnesses yesterday who seemed 
to have the idea that Information Canada was in an 
almost impossible position, because if it exercised too 
much power, it would excite a feat in people that it was 
becoming a super agency, which the other departments 
would be afraid of; and yet without that power they could 
not do very much in the way of spreading information ina 
more efficient way than is already being done. So they 
either have power to become a super agency, or if they did 
not have that power, there was not much hope that they 
could save money or avoid overlapping, which the Prime 
Minister also referred to in his policy speech to which I 
referred. What is your reaction to that? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Well, in a sense I answered that to a 
certain degree when answering Senator Grosart’s ques- 
tions, because I do not think that to perform its functions 
well it has to be a sort of super agency. I think that there 
would probably be so much resistance to that concept that 
it would be very difficult for Information Canada to do 
properly some of the things it is now getting underway to 
do. 


Senator Carter: But some of the things that Information 
Canada has done best, as was pointed out yesterday, were 
where Information Canada had control. But there were 
only three or four instances of that, and the opinion was 
expressed that probably in three or four instances it is all 
right, but if you were to go beyond that, then it would be 
assuming the image of a super agency. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Well, I think if it has an assessment role 
and its assessments are regarded seriously by government 
in terms of the information operations of the various 
departments, then I think that is giving it enough power to 
do its job. Again I say that if Information Canada is 
accepted in terms of this inquiry centre operation in vari- 
ous municipalities, and is also regarded as a sort of feed- 
out system for the co-ordination of government informa- 
tion from other departments at the regional level, then I 
think that is already a very significant function to per- 
form. And if it going to save undue duplication and the 
proliferation of various departmental information outlets 
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operating in all municipalities in Canada of any signifi- 
cant size, that is going a long way to meeting the objec- 
tives that the Prime Minister and others mentioned in 
terms of avoiding duplication and saving expense. 


Senator Carter: You mean at the provincial level? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Yes, at the provincial level and at the 
municipal level. 


Senator Carter: Have you set up any discussions or con- 
sultations or agreements with the provinces to enable 
Information Canada to do this? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: I am sorry, I thought you were talking in 
terms of provincial capitals. I think in terms of Informa- 
tion Canada’s carrying on this role in terms of people, as 
opposed to levels of government. That is how I interpreted 
your question. In other words, that we would carry on this 
function for the federal government in the regions and in 
the municipalities throughout Canada. As to the role we 
play in terms of information dissemination vis-a-vis if you 
are talking about co-ordination with provincial and 
municipal governments, I can only answer that our 
experience with various of the inquiry centres, and, to a 
degree, with the bookstore operation, is that inquiries 
come into us, either directly from people or in some of the 
areas from these mobile travelling units or from other 
information centres set up by volunteer groups in the 
community—and this is happening all over—who also 
feed in inquiries to Information Canada regarding federal 
programs and overlapping federal programs with munici- 
pal programs, purely municipal programs, purely provin- 
cial programs. We deal with the provincial agencies and 
try to get the information back to them directly, or else 
have the information apparatus at the other levles of 
government do the job. I would not mind having one of 
my officials elaborate on this. 


Mr. T. Ford, Director, Regional Operations Branch, Informa- 
tion Canada: That is correct, Mr. Chairman. In all of our 
centres we have worked out relationships with the prov- 
inces. For example, there is the arrangement in Nova 
Scotia where we have an inquiry centre under the one 
roof with the Province of Nova Scotia, so we are right 
there together and we can transfer people from one place 
to another. Then in Manitoba, we have telephone lines 
between our service and those of the Province of Manito- 
ba. As senators are aware, many citizens are confused 
about what is in a federal system. We find these things are 
very useful. 


Senator Carter: When the original press release was put 
out at the beginning of Information Canada, the impres- 
sion I got from reading it—and I think others got the same 
impression—was that by setting up Information Canada 
we were establishing a vehicle which would be used by 
other departments, and in that way would avoid a great 
deal of duplication and waste that might otherwise exist, 
and often would relieve the burden on some of the various 
departments. We have 39 government departments of 
information, and the impression I have gained from those 
we have had before us is that they are not using Informa- 
tion Canada to any great extent, certainly not as much as 
they possibly could. What is your reaction to that? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: My first reaction would be that to the 
degree this is apparent—and I believe this was referred to 
yesterday by some of the officials of Information Cana- 
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da—it is fair comment. If we become satisfied that even in 
the technical area Information Canada is not being 
accepted by the other departments, and even in this limit- 
ed role we are not saving duplication, then this assess- 
ment can go before the government and new policies can 
be implemented directing the information services of 
other departments to avail themselves of the personnel of 
Information Canada. If no cooperation is being exhibited, 
then the government will have to accept responsibility for 
that deficiency and issue a directive to the deputy minis- 
ter in charge of the department, giving specific instances 
where the services of Information Canada were not used 
and expenses were incurred by other information depart- 
ments that were entirely unnecessary, since the facilities 
were available in Information Canada. Then further 
action could be taken. 


Since I have been the minister responsible, which has 
been for only roughly seven months, I think Information 
Canada has been preoccupied with consolidating and 
trying to do a better job of what it already has on its plate. 
It has not gone into this area of assessment of what other 
information departments are doing; or certain areas 
where they might be undertaking functions that could be 
assumed by Information Canada. That does not mean we 
should not do it. I think we should, but we have not got 
around to it to any significant degree. 


Senator Carter: Yesterday I asked a witness from an 
information department in what way the functions of his 
branch had changed since Information Canada came into 
existence, and he had to fight hard to think of anything. 
Eventually he referred to this logo, the identification, 
which is a good thing. Then he referred to films, and said 
that instead of contacting the Film Board directly they 
now make contact through Information Canada. That did 
not seem to me to be any great benefit. 


On further questioning by, I think, Senator Grosart, it 
emerged that in the development of films the hardware 
was expensive, the technology was changing rapidly. This 
might provide Information Canada with an opportunity to 
really save money and be up to date, because Information 
Canada could have a unit large enough to be economical, 
instead of each department trying to do it on its own. 
Have you given much thought to that? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: If we are thinking largely on the same 
lines, that some departments are gearing up with very 
sophisticated equipment, videotaping and all that kind of 
thing at great expense, I am inclined to agree. I do not 
think we have got into that to any degree. I believe it is a 
role for Information Canada to assume. I do not think we 
have come to grips with it all that significantly as yet. The 
point I would like to make is that I would like to see 
Information Canada save this duplication now primarily 
in terms of serving its priorities at the regional level. 


The point you raise is very important, and what con- 
cerns me is that the primary concept of Information 
Canada was, in a grass roots way, to make information 
available to the Canadian people; to the extent that it was 
not being done, we would do it. To the degree that other 
departments decentralized locally and there was a prolif- 
eration of agencies doing this, only adding to the confu- 
sion of the public, I would resist that very greatly. For 
instance, if departments set up bureaux of information in 
various municipalities across Canada, then I think Infor- 
mation Canada could legitimately ask for a reassessment 
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of information dissemination of the federal government. I 
have not seen that to any great extent yet, so I am not 
alarmed. The more we are moving into the area, the more 
we are assuming a function that is not performed by 
anybody. 


That is where in the future I see great savings for the 
taxpayer, in the sense of one agency doing it. Certainly 
what is happening in terms of confusion is that, if there is 
not a central agency to do this job the inevitable tendency 
is for each department to try to do it themselves. 


The Deputy Chairman: I should like now, Senator Carter, 
to change the subject, and then we can come back to you 
later. 


Senator Hays: I would like to ask the minister how Infor- 
mation Canada functions. For instance, suppose a farmer 
writes in and says he would like to know what new varie- 
ties ofgrains have been produced in the last three years. If 
he wrote to Information Canada, what would be the 
mechanism to disseminate this information back to him? 
What is the time factor and so on? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: If he wrote to Ottawa he would presum- 
ably go direct to the department. If he used the facilities 
of Information Canada at what I call the grass roots level, 
in the general vicinity of where he is—if we are talking 
about Alberta, either Calgary or Edmonton—he would go 
to Information Canada, who hopefully would have the 
information available. If it were information of a highly 
technical nature that required an individual response to 
the farmer, he would then get hold of the Department of 
Agriculture here in Ottawa. If it were a matter or urgency, 
the communication apparatus would have to do it quickly, 
by Telex or other means, to get it back to the farmer. 


Senator Hays: Would Information Canada ask the 
department to send out this information, or would the 
department send it to Information Canada—who would 
relay it on? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: If it were information that was generally 
available and in print and the farmer was not aware of it, 
Information Canada would hopefully have it in stock and 
send it out. For supplemental material, if the department 
were contacted it would go from the department direct to 
the person making the request. I am getting into certain 
details, and I am basing my reply on assumptions at the 
moment. I hope that if I am saying anything that is inac- 
curate I will be corrected. 


Senator Hays: How much money is being spent to inform 
the people about Information Canada? In my area, the 
very fact that it is called Information Canada instead of 
“Information about Canada” is confusing to a lot of our 
people. I think the young people grasp this much better 
than the older people. They look upon Information 
Canada as something far out. I don’t think they really 
understand it. I wonder how much has been spent to 
explain to them just exactly what Information Canada is 
all about. Even in this committee I know that we are 
learning a great deal about Information Canada that we 
did not know before. It looked like the sort of political 
setup through which the government was going to issue 
its own propaganda. As a matter of fact, that has been 
suggested in this committee three or four times in the last 
two days. 
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I am wondering how you tell Canadians that this is 
available to them. How are you going about this? How are 
you telling them what we are spending, and that sort of 
thing? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: The reason I do not think too much has 
been done in terms of advertising the role of Information 
Canada is that, in the first place, you would raise expecta- 
tions even further only to have a terrible shortfall in terms 
of meeting those expectations. Moreover, Information 
Canada is just in the process of getting its bookstores 
established. It has inquiry centres only in six of the capi- 
tals so far. 


So if we started to advertise, if you like, or to get out to 
the public the services that we want to perform but did 
not yet have the capacity to serve those functions, I think 
we would inherit even more criticism. 


That brings me to a further reason. We have tried to 
establish to a lot of people right here in the capital what 
we are trying to do, and we are trying to win a degree of 
acceptability, because as I said before I cannot recall any 
agency which has had so much difficulty in winning a 
necessary degree of acceptance. It just seems that Infor- 
mation Canada has borne a terrible brunt of criticism 
right from the very start. 


I believe we are beginning to win that degree of accepta- 
bility on the latter point, but I think on the first point, as 
we get this network of centres established throughout 
Canada, there will then be time enough to do what you 
say should be done. I agree with you that it should be 
done, although I don’t know that this is the proper time to 
do it. 


Senator Desruisseaux: In connection with the report of 
the Auditor General, it is mentioned, in reference to the 
annual financial statement giving the financial position, 
that the true cost of the publishing activities are not 
prepared by Information Canada. Would you care to com- 
ment on that? Is that an ordinary situation? 


Mr. A. G. Trickey, Assistant Director General, Information 
Canada: If I may answer, Mr. Chairman, the annual 
report required to be published on the publishing activi- 
ties is printed in the Public Accounts. The publishing 
activity at the moment is financed through an appropria- 
tion of Parliament and we report the expenditures on 
those appropriations in the same way as any other depart- 
ment of government does. We do prepare an internal 
document for our own use on the direct costs and reve- 
nues generated from the sales of publications, but there is 
no requirement for any annual financial report for the 
publishing activity at the present time. 


When we are put on a cost recovery basis, as of April 1, 
1974, then there will be a full profit and loss statement 
prepared, displaying the profit generated from the full 
operation or the loss generated, which we would have to 
have supported through an appropriation of Parliament 
in a subsequent year. But at the present time there is no 
requirement to produce any financial report on the pub- 
lishing activities as such. It is not a separate entity. It is 
not a crown corporation. 


Senator Everett: But that will be rectified in 1974 by the 
cost recovery program. 


Mr. Trickey: Yes. 


Senator Desruisseaux: It is also stated in the report of the 
Auditor General, at page 340, that the reeommendation 
had not been acted upon. It says: 


No inventory record is currently maintained from 
which the free distribution and actual sales statistics 
of individual publications can be obtained. As a result 
there is no information, centrally located, from which 
a decision.can be made on re-order quantities, excess 
stock levels, and disposal of slow-moving and obsolete 
stock items. 


It goes on to say: 


A Working Group on Publishing made up of govern- 
ment, industry and university consultants recom- 
mended in August 1971 “... that an inventory be 
taken at once and a condemnation board be convened 
as soon as possible to dispose of obsolete publications 
or those surplus to requirements.” This reeommenda- 
tion has not yet been acted upon. 


Maybe it has been acted upon now. 


Mr. Trickey: I think that we have to take that reeommen- 
dation or observation in relation to the fiscal year on 
which the Auditor General is reporting. Subsequent to 
that fiscal year a lot of work has been done on rationaliza- 
tion of the inventory. We mentioned yesterday that there 
were some 70,000 titles in the inventory, many of which 
dated back into the early 1900s. These are not saleable 
and are taking up warehouse space and so on. We have at 
the present time a team of ten people working at culling 
the inventory. We have condemnation boards set up that 
are acting in accordance with the directions as to how 
condemnation board are to work. They are examining all 
of the titles to see which ones are still saleable and which 
ones are not. The whole inventory of 70,000 will, I suspect, 
be reduced to something between 12,000 and 15,000 titles 
which will have a sale value or will be saleable. 


This work should be completed, I would think, around 
the end of this month or in early July. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Further to that, may I ask now 
whether you have reserved some of these obsolete publi- 
cations that you have had to pay for? 


Mr. Trickey: I am not sure I understand you, senator. 


Senator Desruisseaux: If these books depreciate to a con- 
siderable extent and in some cases to a nil value, how is it 
that they will be cleared out to a reserved stock? 


Mr. Trickey: These books are bought initially through an 
appropriation for Information Canada and prior to that in 
the Queen’s Printer they were paid for in an appropria- 
tion. They are put into inventory and they have a memo 
value, if you like, in that there was an initial cost. They are 
in inventory and can be sold providing there is a market 
for them. We do remainder some and we reduce some of 
the initial prices when we get to the point where the books 
do not have a general appeal but are down to a small 
number. In some cases we have probably made bad pur- 
chasing decisions, in that we thought they were doing to 
be a good seller but in fact were not. Every bookstore in 
the country does that same sort of thing. 


So you have your remainders. We make sure that there 
is at least one copy available in repository libraries and 
we check with them again before we destroy the copies 
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that are left in inventory. We make sure that the National 
Library, the Public Archives and so on, and any other 
interested departments, are contacted in order to make 
sure that copies are available in the areas where people 
want them. Then we take the last, ultimate step and put 
them through the shredder and sell them as scrap paper. 


Senator Grosart: That last remark worries me... you put 
them through the shredder. I happen to be a book collec- 
tor and it is notorious among book collectors that depart- 
ments in the past have thrown out very valuable books. I 
bought seven 1871 Parliamentary Companions that had 
been thrown out by a departmental library. What will you 
do with this very valuable inventory, going back into the 
early 1900s? I get book collectors’ and booksellers’ cata- 
logues and the parliamentary report of 1911 is worth 
money, it is worth a lot more than its face value. What are 
you going to do with this inventory, before you put it 
through the shredder? Are you going to publish the list 
and make it available to the public, so that they can get 
these things if they want them? I have always been 
against destroying books, whether for theological, politi- 
cal or bureaucratic reasons. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I think Mr. Beauchamp can deal with 
this. 


Mr. Beauchamp: I am also a great lover of books. That 
kind of publication we do not destroy for the time being; 
we put them aside. All our condemnation activities so far 
have been with acts, amendments, committee reports and 
so forth. That other type of publication we do not destroy. 
There will be special action taken on them. They will not 
be condemned. 


Senator Grosart: I hope you will make everything avail- 
able to the public, because there are about three people in 
Canada today who are competent to tell you the value of 
an amendment to an act in 1911. I know that to be so. So I 
hope that you will give the public an opportunity to buy 
anything you have, somehow or other, whether by adver- 
tising or otherwise. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Some sort of auction? 


Mr. Beauchamp: Once our condemnation is over we will 
make special lists of those and offer them to municipal 
libraries, university libraries, people who have the means 
and the ability to index them and catalogue them. 


Senator Grosart: What about the public? Let the public 
have a look at them. Let the public have an opportunity to 
buy any of this material. 


Mr. Beauchamp: We could do that. We could have a 
special sales counter for those. I must admit that the 
thought had not struck my mind. 


Senator Grosart: Just a catalogue would do, a catalogue 
that is available... and I hope you will make a semantic 
change and throw out that word “condemnation”. 


Senator Rowe: Mr. Chairman, I have half a dozen small 
questions that are inter-related, revolving around some of 
the points. About this whole business here of the list, if 
one takes a specific item as.an example, Native Trees of 
Canada, I recall that some 15 or more years ago there was 
a book put out by the Government of Canada called The 
Native Trees of Canada. Then three or four years ago 
another one came out, called Native Trees of Canada, 
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which was by different authors, and it was an improve- 
ment, in my view. That book, that second one, was on sale 
at different book stores around Canada. I bought one of 
them at the bookstore in Montreal Airport. I was looking 
for one the other day for a friend of mine and could not 
find one, either in there or in several of the bookstores. I 
just wondered about the whole technique, the whole 
procedure. For example, I think it was under the auspices 
of the Forestry Branch that this particular publication 
came out. I presume that the Forestry Branch decided 
that it was desirable that they put out this publication, 
and that they decided on how many copies to print. 


Mr. Beauchamp: Yes. 


Senator Rowe: Then who decided the time had come 
when a new edition would be put out, or a new book 
would be issued, or a replacement? Who decides when the 
time has come? Is there any significance to the fact that at 
this time I cannot find a copy of this particular book? Is 
that merely a coincidence? Or has it been long out of 
print? Who decided that? Is there some official who says 
that he thinks it has been in print long enough and that 
they will do away with it? Who decides how many copies? 
Again, there are other publications here— 


The Deputy Chairman: Do you want that question 
answered? 


Senator Rowe: Could I complete the whole thing and 
perhaps they could all be dealt with at one time? I am 
talking about procedures and techniques. 


I am a collector of books, as I suppose I could call 
myself, too, but there are publications in this list here I 
have not heard of, and I spend a great deal of time in 
bookstores in Canada and elsewhere. I wonder about 
some of these, like The Birds of Canada. I have seen that 
all over the place. There are others that I did not know 
were in publication; they are certainly not available in 
bookshops in Canada. What is the reason for that? How is 
that rationalized? Is that because the Classic Bookshop in 
Montreal did not order it and found they had no interest, 
or is it because some official in some department did not 
push the thing? 


The Deputy Chairman: Are you talking about government 
information bookstores or about private bookstores? 


Senator Rowe: I am talking about ordinary bookstores 
such as Classic. Why are some of these available and 
others are not? Is it because the bookshops, the owners or 
proprietors, have no interest and say they will not order 
them; or is it because there is no pushing, no plugging, no 
advertising done? 


Why is it that I am familiar with a number of books on 
this list and others I have never heard of or did not know 
of their existence? I do a lot of reading. I read a lot of 
reviews, some 20 publications or more, and it seems to me 
I should have been familiar with the fact—if I am not 
familiar with the publication, I should at least be familiar 
with the fact—that there are such publications, that they 
are available. 


On this business of destroying books, to which Senator 
Grosart referred, before they are destroyed, are the public 
of Canada generally advised that, “These things are here. 
They were published in 1911, and they have been lying in 
our warehouses now for 60 years. We plan to destroy 
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them, but before doing so would you be interested in 
them—would the schools or colleges be interested?” 


The Deputy Chairman: I think that question has been 
answered. 


Senator Rowe: I have one other question, and I will not 
detain the committee. Do we have a list of best sellers of 
Canadian film productions? Does that come under your 
department? 


Mr. Beauchamp: No, it does not come under publishing. 


Senator Rowe: Incidentally, why would book publica- 
tions come under Information Canada and not film publi- 
cations? There must be some rationale for that, too. 


Mr. Trickey: The answer is that the films come under the 
National Film Board Act. It is the responsibility of the 
National Film Board. They have a catalogue also. 


The Deputy Chairman: Would you be in a position to 
answer the other question, as to why those titles do not 
appear in an ordinary bookstore? 


Mr. Beauchamp: It is a question of marketing. At the 
moment we have a marketing program on, it started last 
fall. We have high rate marketing people. Canada has 
been divided into geographical regions, each headed bya 
regional marketing manager, whose main function is to 
develop the setting up of authorized agencies for Canadi- 
an Government publications, then to establish contact 
with individual retail book sellers, all the time at local 
level. 


Senator Molson: Mr. Chairman, may I ask the minister a 
general question? A little earlier the discussion was on the 
problem of having centralized information through Infor- 
mation Canada, as distinct from the efforts of individual 
departments. Have we any idea of the overall expense of 
the information efforts of all the departments in addition 
to Information Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: To get it down to finite proportions, I 
think the Treasury Board could give a calculation as to 
every dollar that is expended at the federal government 
level in terms of information dissemination. If you want to 
get a more rudimentary picture, that would not be entirely 
accurate, you would just have to compile the expenditures 
that are submitted in all the programs, program forecasts 
and what is actually given for each information division 
of each federal department of government. You could do 
the same for the Crown agencies. That figure generally 
could be obtained. A lot of things in the information area 
are done by various agencies perhaps are not done 
through the information services, and that is where you 
would need the Treasury Board to come in and supple- 
ment. I think we could get you the figure—there is no 
reason why we couldn’t—by compiling the expenditures 
of the various informational divisions of all departments. 


Senator Molson: Would it not be of interest even to you, 
Mr. Minister, to know what are the proportions of what is 
being expended? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Yes. I have seen efforts made at the 
compilation of these figures and what is being expended 
myself. The only reason I am not telling you now is that I 
have forgotten what they are, but we can get you some 
information on that. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yesterday the question was asked 
and Mr. D’Avignon suggested that he might be able to get 
us some information on that. 


Mr. D’Avignon: We will be in touch with Treasury Board 
on this. I do not believe that what is in the estimates book 
would really form a total picture. 


Senator Everett: I think the question asked yesterday, Mr. 
Chairman, was as to the cost of the product relating to 
publication services. The question that Senator Molson is 
asking is entirely different because he wants the total cost 
of all information services. 


Mr. D’Avignon: In terms of the information requested by 
Senator Grosart, we have come to the conclusion that we 
cannot extract this from the blue book because only Trea- 
sury Board could answer that. 


Senator Rowe: On that question, Mr. Chairman, was 
there not a statement made yesterday that there were X 
number of persons involved in publicity and information? 
Surely the figure of their cost—salaries and offices and 
staff—would be easy to compute? 


The Deputy Chairman: That is what the minister is sug- 
gesting, that his department could find that information 
for us either through his own department, or through 
some other source, or through Treasury Board. I think 
that answers the question. From that we may be able to 
get a breakdown .of the publication costs, which would 
answer the question asked by Senator Grosart yesterday. 


Senator Everett: Mr. D’Avignon answered that the publi- 
cation cost would be very difficult to get and is not readily 
available, and I think it obviously should be communicat- 
ed to Senator Grosart. 


Senator Yuzyk: I have two questions to ask of the minis- 
ter. The first concerns the relationship of Information 
Canada and the other 39 information services. How does 
Information Canada approach the 39 information services 
of the government departments in its co-ordinating 
efforts? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Well, senator, I have endeavoured to 
answer that. 


Senator Yuzyk: What I am trying to get at is this: Are 
meetings called of these officials of the various depart- 
ments regularly to discuss policy, implementation of 
policy, and so on? And how often? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Yes. There is a council of information 
officers that meets under the aegis of Information 
Canada. They meet periodically, ten times a year. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I think, Mr. Chairman, that I would like 
to ask Mr. Monk, the Director of Communications, to add 
to this. 


Mr. Monk: Mr. Chairman, the question was how we cause 
these things to happen. In the division there are four 
liaison officers and each of these officers is supposed to 
maintain an effective relationship with his client depart- 
ments. He is supposed to be aware of their developments, 
their programs and so forth, and be in a position to 
suggest areas where we might be of assistance, develop 
their confidence in our ability to assist them so that they 
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think of us as being useful to them. In other words, the 
liaison officer brings to us possibilities for projects. 


We also maintain an active liaison with the advisory 
committee of the Council of Information Directors of 
which Mr. D’Avignon is the chairman. This is a direct 
recommendation out of the task force, and the full council 
meets every year and the advisory committee, as has been 
said, meets ten times a year. There are 12 members elect- 
ed by the directors of all the departments that sit on this 
advisory committee. We use them as a sounding board for 
ideas and proposals for co-operative undertakings. We use 
them also to ask how they feel about the initiatives that 
we might want to take in those areas where there is 
clearly between-portfolio responsibilities, and we value 
their counsel. So this is how we keep in touch at all times. 


Some of the things that come out of this are the two 
booklets that we have mentioned. The other things that 
come out, and we use this community in carrying out 
some of our mandates. For instance, the Treasury Board 
Secretariat has asked us to undertake, on their behalf, a 
comprehensive and complete review of government pub- 
lishing policy. This goes right through the role and pur- 
pose of publishing and so forth, right down to the cost 
recovery which has been mentioned and which is an asset. 


We have also been asked by Treasury Board to under- 
take an assessment of what it really would cost to main- 
tain a thoroughly effective bilingual publishing system 
and to ascertain what departments are really spending to 
see that their material comes out on time in both lan- 
guages. Nobody really knows. Now we find this close 
association with the community invaluable in this sort of 
thing, and my branch, the Communications Branch, is 
currently more active in clarifying and working in policy 
areas, looking for new standards throughout the govern- 
ment in various fields of communication than in handling 
specific jobs on behalf of departments. 


At the same time, we do handle many. We assisted the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police in their plans for their 
Centennial at their direct request. We are currently organ- 
izing for the Department of Public Works, the host depart- 
ment, and many other departments work on a congress on 
navigation which is to be held here in July. We are cur- 
rently helping External Affairs, as has been mentioned, in 
an analysis of what they might do overseas. We are help- 
ing them in the publishing end of the forthcoming Com- 
monwealth heads of government meeting. That is to take 
place here. There is a great deal of publishing, signage, 
general PR. We are helping in all of that. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: If I could just add one other piece of 
information, Mr. Chairman, that might be of interest to 
the senator. It is really in answer to what Senator Carter 
was asking about in connection with duplication in terms 
of hardware and sophisticated equipment. As I under- 
stand it, there is a committee of Treasury Board working 
on trying to come to grips with the amount of equipment 
available and trying to centralize it so that it will be 
available to all agencies. Mr. Douglas has something to 
say on that. 


Mr. J. Creighton Douglas, Director, Audio-Visual Exposi- 
tions, Information Canada: Mr. Chairman, we have con- 
ducted a survey of many of the audio-visual and technical 
production facilities in the national capital area. The 
information gathered has been furnished to Treasury 
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Board, to a committee, studying the overall impact and 
requirements in the audio-visual field. We think the infor- 
mation will be very useful to them in coming up with a 
policy, and we hope it will help eliminate duplication. We 
are expending $2 million a year in salaries, and we find $3 
million of equipment producing a lot of material and we 
believe that some opportunities exist for closer co-opera- 
tion in a consolidation of these functions. 


Senator Yuzyk: The reason I ask the question is that 
yesterday the witness before this committee from, I would 
say, a very strong department, left the impression that 
their information services have continued pretty well the 
same as they were before the establishment of Informa- 
tion Canada. I had wondered all along what kind of set-up 
you have, the relations between these departments, to 
make them aware of definite advantages in the improve- 
ment of their own departmental services. That was not 
clear yesterday when we were questioning the witness. I 
think this is very important information. Perhaps some- 
thing more should be done with these other 39 depart- 
ments, without forcing them—I understand what the 
problem is—to make them cooperate, because I had the 
idea that the cooperation is not quite the kind that Infor- 
mation Canada would like to get from all the 
departments. 


My other question is a very broad one, which I asked 
yesterday, and it is about the task force. How do the 
present set-up and policies of Information Canada reflect 
the general recommendations and spirit of the task force 
on information? I think that was in 1969. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: There are so many recommendations of 
that task force. 


Senator Yuzyk: I am saying “generally”’. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: I think that for an agency that has had 
such a short history it is endeavouring to do its best to 
reflect the spirit of those recommendations, more particu- 
larly to reflect the spirit of the mandate given to it by the 
government when it was originally set up. I repeat, the 
mandate was, very generally, to make information at the 
federal government level more accessible to the general 
public, so that they would be aware of governmental 
programs designed to be of assistance to them. I see that 
as a very needed function. With that, an ancillary to it, 
goes almost automatically the area where the federal 
presence is felt to a greater extent throughout Canada. 


Senator Yuzyk: That part of being achieved, and that 
stands to be improved. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: I will not get into it again in detail, but as 
we get into this whole area of inquiry centres throughout 
Canada, I think it will be the instrument to achieve that to 
a significant extent at the grass roots level, where the 
work has to be done. 


Senator Yuzyk: We have discussed this matter before. 
Certain governments, particularly in Europe, that I am 
aware of, before they introduce various types of legisla- 
tion, try to test out public opinion, using systems analysis 
and the like. As the minister in charge of Information 
Canada, have you ever given thought to this aspect? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Would you rephrase that question 
senator? 
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Senator Yuzyk: It concerns testing public opinion on the 
feasibility of certain legislation, or even the timing of 
certain legislation. This is being done, I know, in certain 
parts of Germany and other European countries. It is 
done through the government. I cannot tell you what 
agencies are doing it. Is your government giving thought, 
or has it given thought, to this? 


Hon. Mr. Munro: I think Information Canada looked into 
the feasibility of developing some capacity in the feed- 
back system. You just have to look at the expenditures of 
Information Canada. It is not one of the priorities of 
Information Canada right now to develop that, other than 
that incidentally it will be done through the grass roots 
approach, the dissemination of information and the set- 
ting up of these inquiry centres. I think the pattern of the 
inquiries will reveal quite a bit to government about 
where there is deficiency in certain areas. I have some 
reservations about getting it in a systematic, highly techni- 
cal way by the government. Frankly, I am just as happy 
that it is not one of the highest priorities of Information 
Canada. I think the inquiry centres will do the job 
adequately. 


There is also a network of people in public life them- 
selves, who are supposed to constitute a feedback system 
in the democratic area. We are increasing the capacity for 
people in public life to perform that function. As you 
know, we are now talking about constituency offices 
being set up by M.P.s across Canada. We have a free press 
here in Canada that does this job for us. To the degree 
that government should endeavour to operate a sophis- 
ticated type of feedback system, I think we only open up 
Information Canada to criticism of the type we are trying 
to avoid. Many people would argue that if we develop our 
own feedback system it will be a highly selective type of 
feedback system; it will be highly self-serving. I do not 
know how you remove that type of suspicion. 


Senator Yuzyk: I do not know either. 


The Deputy Chairman: We will have another witness 
appearing very shortly, and I would like to end the ques- 
tioning, if I could, with Senator Everett. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Minister, you have put strong 
emphasis on the regional aspects, both of the inquiry 
centres and the coordination of dissemination of govern- 
ment information at the regional level. The development 
of Information Canada to date has been largely urban. 
The six centres are in the six largest, or anyway six of the 
larger, cities of Canada. There is the mobile officer test 
program. At our next meeting with Information Canada I 
propose to go more deeply into the development of the 
regional system, but while we have you here I wonder if 
you have any thoughts on how the development of the 
regional aspect of Information Canada should take place. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: I can only answer that very generally. 
Senator Everett: Presumably you are accelerating it now. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: Yes, I would like to see it accelerated. I 
am happy that Information Canada has this as its pretty 
well number one priority for new expenditure over and 
above the expenditure already committed on programs it 
took over from other departments when it was constitut- 
ed. I consider this a priority; I would like to see it expand- 
ed, getting to all the other provincial capitals, getting 


progressively down to the cities—this is of necessity arbi- 
trary—of 300,000, 200,000, 100,000, in order to deal with it 
as a priority, being able to reach the greatest proportion 
of the people that you possibly can within a short time, 
and progress on that basis. I think then you will gradually 
be able to serve the entire population of Canada. When we 
will be able to do it to the degree that I would like to see it 
done will, I suppose, depend to a very large extent on the 
financial capacity and the allocation of funds to Informa- 
tion Canada. 


Senator Everett: Perhaps we could see more of the plans 
at our next meeting and discuss those. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: I have given you the long-term plans. 
The plans for the short-term are fairly well devised. This 
year we hope to open how many more new inquiry 
centres? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Five. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: That will be a total of eleven, one in 
every provincial capital. 


Mr. D’Avignon: In the province. We are not too sure 
whether it will be the capital. For instance, it is not in 
Quebec City it is in Montreal; it is not in Victoria, it is in 
Vancouver. 


Hon. Mr. Munro: We will have one in every province by 
the end of the year. I should not have put the emphasis on 
the capitals perhaps. 


Senator Everett: Then we would want to see the results of 
what you call the mobile officer test program. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mobile units. We will be very pleased to 
develop our plans in terms of regionalization at the next 
meeting. 


Senator Everett: I had two requests for information. One 
was the details of the loan of creative personnel and 
liaison personnel to other departments, January 1 to May 
ole 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Monk, I believe, has this. I have 
another document. 


Senator Everett: And the other was the detail of leases. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I have that. Would you like me to go over 
it now? 


Senator Everett: N 0, you can leave it for the next meeting. 


Mr. D’Avignon: How would it be, senator, if I tabled the 
document now and it could be distributed to all members? 


Senator Everett: That would be fine. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I would like to have this 
list included in the record for the benefit of other people 
as well as ourselves. Therefore, I move that the document 
tabled be made part of the record. 


Senator Yuzyk: I second that motion. 
The Deputy Chairman: All in favour? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


(For list, see Appendix “B’) 
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Mr. D’Avignon: With respect to that list I have just given 
you, I should point out that there will be a slight discrep- 
ancy in respect of the figures I mentioned yesterday, 
because these are more up-to-date figures. 


The Deputy Chairman: If there are no further questions, 
Mr. Minister, I thank you on behalf of the honourable 
senators for appearing this morning. 


I would also extend to you, Mr. D’Avignon, and your 
officials our appreciation for appearing again this morn- 
ing. We hope to see you again next Wednesday. 


Thank you very much. 


Honourable senators, we are fortunate to have with us 
Dr. G. M. Carman, Director of the Information Division of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


First of all, Dr. Carman, welcome to the committee. The 
reason you are here this morning is to show the relation- 
ship of your Information Division to that of Information 
Canada and to give us some background of your own 
department. 


Have you an opening statement to make before we 
begin our questioning? 


Dr. G. M. Carman, Director, Information Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: Mr. Chairman, honourable senators, I 
have nothing formal in the way of an opening statement. I 
do have one or two documents if you would care to have 
them. For instance, I have a small summary of what our 
Information Division in the Department of Agriculture 
does. 


The Deputy Chairman: We would be very happy to have 
that. Have you copies? 


Dr. Carman: Yes, I have. There are some in English and 
in French. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator Yuzyk: Dr. Carman, is that information up to 
date? 


Dr. Carman: Pretty well. I do not reprint it every six 
months or so if there are only small changes, but the basis 
is exactly the same. 


Our Information Division in Agriculture is generally 
accepted as being a completely self-contained unit, in that 
we do our own writing, we have our own radio facilities, 
we produce our own television programs with the assent, 
consent and co-operation of the National Film Board. We 
do our own illustrating and so on. 


We publish about 34 million bulletins a year. To give you 
an example of what this is turning into at the present 
time, we received 7,000 letters from the public yesterday 
and about 400 telephone calls in Ottawa alone. Let me 
make it very clear that the normal number of letters we 
receive in a day is not nearly as high as 7,000. Somebody 
reviewed one of our bulletins in a syndicated column and 
that accounted for the extras. At this time of the year we 
normally receive an average of about 2,000 letters a day 
and about 350 phone calls. Those letters will usually be 
answered with a bulletin, but there are queries which do 
require independent replies. We have a five-day turn- 
around for all of them. Phone calls, of course, are 
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answered at the time, unless they demand scientific 
research or something like that, but the letters received 
have a five-day turn-around in general. 


Last year, on the average, we received about 1,500 let- 
ters each working day. 


The Deputy Chairman: From across Canada? 


Dr. Carman: From across Canada to our office here in 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Senator Yuzyk: Are these letters directly to your 


department? 
Dr. Carman: Yes. 


Senator Yuzyk: How many come through Information 
Canada? 


Dr. Carman: About every second day. Information 
Canada sends us the letters they get regarding agricul- 
ture. Sometimes we get 50; sometimes we get 75. In the 
wintertime we will only get two or three. It depends on the 
circumstances and on certain publicity that has been 
given, say, to a publication or to a particular problem. 


Senator Hays: Dr. Carman, I understand you send letters 
to all of the farmers in Canada. 


Dr. Carman: We do. 
Senator Hays: That is a monthly letter? 
Dr. Carman: Yes. 


Senator Hays: In this letter have you ever indicated to the 
farmers any of the history of Information Canada by 
which they would know that there is information avail- 
able to them, other than agricultural information, by 
means of Information Canada? Have you publicized 
Information Canada at all through this medium, in other 
words? 


Dr. Carman: Not in this manner, sir, because that letter is 
reserved normally for specific uses, explaining new legis- 
lation, regulations or trade, or what-have-you in agricul- 
ture. It is loaned on occasion, as I believe it was in your 
time, sir, to, say, the Minister of National Revenue when 
he had a new act coming in. It is loaned, for example, to 
the Department of National Health and Welfare. In fact, 
we make that letter available on a loan basis to any other 
government department that asks for it. Statistics Canada 
maintains the mailing list. We provide the equipment; we 
write the letter, take it to them and they put on the labels 
and get the letter out. They are the only ones who keep an 
up-to-date list of the 325,000 farmers in this country. We 
are not going to duplicate that. 


Senator Hays: At the time I was there the letter used to 
consist of about four pages. Is it much larger now? 


Dr. Carman: It is the same size. I have copies here. 
The Deputy Chairman: Could I see a copy, please? 
Dr. Carman: Surely. 


Senator Hays: Wouldn’t it be in the interests of farmers 
to know about Information Canada? In fact, you are only 
getting a few letters through Information Canada now. 
You know, I can think of all sorts of things that can 
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happen to a farmer. For example, new legislation insofar 
as building a home is concerned, and all these other sorts 
of things that have relatively nothing to do with agricul- 
ture per se but have to do with living on farms, would be 
of interest to the farmer. 


Dr. Carman: If a certain department, sir, wished to 
request the use of this letter for a month for that purpose, 
I would personally have no objection, and I am certain 
that the minister would not. 


Senator Hays: I think this letter is read by every farmer I 
have talked to. It really is a piece of information that has 
been of great help to them. 


Dr. Carman: I would agree, or I would not put that much 
money back into the budget each year to get it done. 


Senator Hays: Is this part of the reason why you receive 
so many letters? 


Dr. Carman: That and history. 


Senator Hays: If you mention something that we are 
doing in agriculture and it goes out to all the farmers in 
Canada, do you say that you get a response? Three thou- 
sand or 4,000 letters a day, if multiplied, amounts to 700,- 
000 letters a year. That is a lot of letters. 


Dr. Carman: I said our average was 1,500. We have men- 
tioned Information Canada and its facilities on some of 
our radio broadcasts. We do put out a regular, taped daily 
radio broadcast—last year we used about five million feet 
of tape—to the various radio stations in this country. 


One thing I should have said in the preamble is that we 
produce nothing that is not in both languages. There were 
two exceptions last year: one on blueberries for the Lac 
St. Jean region of Quebec, which was produced in French 
only; and the other in Western Canada on one of the 
grasses. The other language we had to use was Ukrainian, 
because about 75 or 80 people who grow that particular 
grass in that particular area are Ukrainians. Those are the 
only exceptions. 


Senator Hays: When you get a letter from Information 
Canada, do you reply directly? 


Dr. Carman: If it requires a bulletin, we reply directly 
that day, or certainly the day after. If it requires a letter, 
we send it out immediately and send a carbon copy to the 
originating agency, which in this case would be Informa- 
tion Canada. There are no exceptions to that. 


Senator Hays: In the department there used to be 
research stations all over Canada. There was a sort of 
gentlemen’s agreement that the province would distribute 
the information that came out of research to farmers. 
That would be their job. The research station confined its 
activities to research; but the concept of research in the 
old demonstration farm changed and it was the preroga- 
tive or the responsibility of the province, through their 
information centres, to disseminate this information to 
farmers. Is that still the case, or do you become involved 
in direct dissemination of this research information? 


Dr. Carman: Yes, that has changed to a degree. In the 
last three years we have started out with a service entitled 
Canadex. This is an indexed, quick type of material which 
is the result of research right across the country. The 


universities are co-operating in this, as are the provinces 
and our research stations. 


Don MacDonald, who used to be with the Family 
Herald, is the writer responsible. These go to every exten- 
sion man in Canada on a routine basis. 


Senator Hays: Every extension man in all governments? 


Dr. Carman: Yes; and university personnel. We act not 
only as the originating agency, but also as the co-ordinat- 
ing agency. This helps to take part of the load off the 
research stations, who were becoming so involved with 
people walking in to ask for information that we had to do 
something about it. 


Senator Hays: Where was the breakdown in the province 
not getting this information out from the research station? 
Actually, it was the province that asked for this in the first 
place. They said, ‘““You do the research, and we'll take the 
credit and get it out.” 


Dr. Carman: It was not a matter of breakdown so much 
as volume. Let’s face it, the agricultural representative, or 
the agronomist, or whoever is working on extension in the 
provinces, simply does not have time to keep up right 
across the country. Nor does he have time even to keep up 
with his own station. We had to supplement this, if we 
were going to get the material out. 


If I might digress, Iam not an information man;Ilama 
scientist gone bad, but I was so annoyed at the lack of 
filling-in-the-gap between the research man and the final 
user that I protested rather volubly, and, as a sort of 
remission for my sins, I was made Director of Informa- 
tion to close that gap. This is why Canadex was devel- 
oped, why the radio things were developed, why several 
other innovations were put into the department. It was to 
close the gap and take the load off the research stations 
and research scientists. 


Senator Carter: Are these letters that you get from Infor- 
mation Canada different from the ones that you get 
generally? 


Dr. Carman: Not necessarily so. 


Senator Carter: I was wondering why they would write to 
Information Canada, and whether they wrote because 
they did not recognize that it was an agricultural problem. 
Why would they write to Information Canada? Why would 
this small bunch write to Information Canada instead of 
writing to Agriculture? 


Dr. Carman: I would think the answer is that in certain 
areas it is becoming rather well known that Information 
Canada is a spokesman for the government, that they are 
available, particularly in cities where they have offices, 
for immediate information. Some people write directly to 
Information Canada on that basis. 


Senator Carter: These inquiries, then, would be initiated 
possibly in some centre and relayed through Information 
Canada to you? 


Dr. Carman: That is correct. For instance, if they get an 
urgent inquiry on wheat, or on grasshopper control, or 
something like that, they will phone us from Information 
Canada, particularly if it pertains to pesticides, or some- 
thing like that of a technical nature. They should not reply 
until they have that particular technical advice. They 
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phone in, for instance, from Winnipeg and say, “What can 
I use on grasshoppers?” We can give them the actual 
pesticides that are possible, and they, in turn, can phone 
immediately to the person requesting it. 


Senator Carter: That is the one advantage of Information 
Canada, that it provides a federal presence in a communi- 
ty where the Department of Agriculture would not havea 
presence. 


Dr. Carman: That is correct. 


Senator Everett: How many regional centres do you 
have? 


Dr. Carman: We have no regional centres per se at all. We 
have the central headquarters here, and then we have 48 
research stations or substations across the country. These 
are open to the public and the public use them. For 
instance, if I might use the Experimental Farm here as an 
example, we had 25,000 visitors we accommodated on 
apointment last year and took around the Experimental 
Farm per se or in groups. 


Senator Everett: That is for one year? 


Dr. Carman: That is for one year. It is going up each 
year. For instance, we had a group of Austrians in on 
Monday who came here, to the central headquarters, 
before going across the country. We have another group 
coming from Austria a week Friday. 


Senator Everett: So inquiries made to the Department of 
Agriculture would, for the most part, be made to Ottawa? 


Dr. Carman: That is correct; unless you have somebody 
like Senator Hays, who lives in Alberta and knows that 
his answer can come from either Lethbridge or Swift 
Current in Saskatchewan, the dryland area, or perhaps 
Lacombe. They would either phone, go or write directly to 
that station; but unless they had that particular knowl- 
edge, they would not do so; they would write to Agricul- 
ture Canada. 


Senator Everett: If I wanted information on trees, I could 
go to Morden and they would answer the inquiry. 


Dr. Carman: Right there. 
Senator Everett: All of your 48 stations are actually 
involved in research. They are not there as inquiry cen- 


tres, as such? 


Dr. Carman: No. This is simply ancillary and supplemen- 
tary; their primary responsibility is research. 


Senator Everett: As Information Canada expands its 
regional function, this would not in any way conflict, in 
your mind, with what the department might be doing? 


Dr. Carman: It would supplement it and complement it; 
it would not be in conflict. 


Senator Everett: You would be in favour of that? 
Dr. Carman: In general, yes. 


Senator Everett: I do not mean from a policy point of 
view, but to assist you in your work. 
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Dr. Carman: Yes. We do provide now certain technical 
assistance and certain publications that we know are 
going to be of importance. 


Senator Everett: Indeed, if I got in touch with Morden 
about something that was not directly related to the 
Experimental Farm— 


Dr. Carman: They would write me. 


Senator Everett: Suppose my chickens were dying like 
flies and I got in touch with Morden, they would not really 
have the expertise there. 


Dr. Carman: No, but they would know where it is, right 
in Winnipeg. There is a laboratory there, and they would 
give you the phone number right there and then. 


Senator Everett: So they also act as an inquiry centre? 


Dr. Carman: Yes. They have to, because if there is a 
federal presence there, that is the first place the people of 
that area will go to, and even if it is not in their realm of 
expertise, they are expected to know; that is just human 
nature. Most of the time these people will know where to 
refer them. If they cannot give them the answer, they will 
know where to refer them. 


Senator Everett: Suppose I ask a question having to do 
with the capital gains tax? 


Dr. Carman: They would probably suggest you contact 
the Department of National Revenue. 


Senator Everett: They would refer me to somewhere else? 
Dr. Carman: Yes, for anything they could not handle. 


Senator Everett: And they would do the same with the 
chickens? 


Dr. Carman: If this was a disease problem, yes. If it were 
a case where you phoned in and said, “I want to raise a 
small flock of chickens in my backyard, how do I do it?” 


Senator Hays: They have a bulletin? 


Dr. Carman: I am glad you brought that up, because I 
came prepared for it. 


Senator Hays: Which goes to prove that the best culture 
is agriculture! 


Dr. Carman: Incidentally, gentlemen, this particular pub- 
lication in my hand is an example of a system that was 
started three years ago in which, if a provincial publica- 
tion comes out and it is needed federally, we have a 
co-operative arrangement with all the provinces that we 
publish it and they pick it up from that point on. It has 
worked to our great mutual advantage. We have nothing 
but the best of co-operation from all the provinces. We 
meet on a yearly basis and we also meet federally and 
provincially with all the provinces twice a year, to make 
sure that there is no duplication of each other’s efforts. 
That applies to publications in radio, television or any- 
thing else. We cannot afford to have duplication. 


Senator Everett: Does Information Canada publish a 
complete list of your publications? 


Dr. Carman: We publish that, and Information Canada 
has it on hand. We give them a certain number of copies. 
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Senator Everett: You have brought a lot of material. I 
wonder if all that material could be deposited with the 
committee. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes, it could be. 


Senator Yuzyk: I have an observation and I think this is 
important, since I am in the field of history. When books 
come out, I look at the publishing date. I looked right 
through this pamphlet and I have no idea when it was 
published. I finally found out something about the 1970-71 
fiscal year. Why do you not include the date of issue, so 
that it would be very evident from this pamphlet, when I 
turn it over to someone for information, as of what date 
the information is? 


Dr. Carman: That is not accidental. These cost me a 
certain amount of money to publish; and unless and until 
the policy is changed, I wish to utilize that book, just for 
the purpose for which you are looking at it now, for the 
services that are extended. If I put a date on it, say 1970, 
and I give it to you, the first thing you are going to do is 
say that it is completely out of date and that you want 
something updated. This would mean that I would have to 
go back and print each year, to keep it up to date, whereas 
in actual fact the information contained therein is not out 
of date. So that is a sin of commission, sir, not of omission. 


Senator Yuzyk: A lot of books have reprintings and they 
show the dates of the reprints. They have “February 1972, 
reprint,” so you at least know what the date is. 


Dr. Carman: That is correct. On every book published I 
would do that, but for a public relations piece, no, I do not 
want to spend a darn nickel more than I need to spend, 
and that is why the date is deliberately left off. Something 
like this other one I have here now, this is a whole series 
we put out on the control of different insects and so on, 
from bedbugs down along the line. That date is on there 
very deliberately, because as of March 31 each year that is 
no longer valid, because new pesticide regulations may 
come in. We print what we need of those. This is just a 
sample of that. 


Senator Hays: How do bedbugs get into the Department 
of Agriculture? 


Dr. Carman: History, sir. We have the Entomology 
Research Institute in the department. We also have the 
responsibility for pesticide registration. That is why. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Are you sometines asked from 
outside this country for information? 


Dr. Carman: Yes, we would probably have a hundred 
letters a week in the summertime for information from 
every place along the border. We put out radio tapes and I 
have left two of these here, one in French and one in 
English. The English one goes to 140 stations on a weekly 
basis, the French to 70 stations on a weekly basis. Every 
border station that has these on, the Americans can listen 
to them. We have a reciprocal arrangement. Cornell 
Agricultural Station at Ithaca, New York broadcasts, and 
a lot of Ontario people write to them for bulletins. The 
Northern New York State people, the Michigan people, 
the people along the Minnesota and the Dakotas borders 
write to us. We never question it; we simply answer them, 
because the problems are the same. Incidentally, they 


have never refused, that Iam aware of, in any state or any 
university there, to send the information requested. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Thank you. 


Senator Carter: Have you made any special use of Infor- 
mation Canada? Or, to put it the other way around, has 
Information Canada had any particular impact on your 
work? 


Dr. Carman: We go to Information Canada for exhibition 
work, for the inauguration of the federal logo, and so on. 
Wherever their terms of responsibility lie, we use them. 


Senator Carter: In what way has your department 
changed? Your functions have not changed? 


Dr. Carman: No, they have not, sir. 


Senator Carter: This is just a convenience? 


Dr. Carman: They have certain fiscal responsibilities and 
certain other responsibilities which are theirs, and we 
must deal through them. 


Senator Carter: But your information service functions 
substantially as it did before Information Canada came 
on the scene? 


Dr. Carman: Substantially so, sir. 


Senator Yuzyk: My question was essentially the same, but 
I would like to ask the other question. First of all, you 
have found that Information Canada has been of some 
use to your department? 


Dr. Carman: Yes. 


Senator Yuzyk: The other question is: How do you co- 
operate with Information Canada? 


Dr. Carman: Well, co-operate in what way? 


Senator Yuzyk: In any way—say, aid in the distribution of 
your material. I understand Information Canada deals 
with Canada in general, and there may be an agricultural- 
ist who is interested in other aspects of Canada. He may 
at that time concentrate only on a certain aspect of 
agriculture, but he may want other information too. Do 
you sit down with officials of Information Canada to 
discuss— 


Dr. Carman: Kindred problems? 


Senator Yuzyk: Problems that are of direct interest to 
you? 


Dr. Carman: I was the first chairman of this advisory 
committee to Information Canada; in fact, up until this 
January, I was the chairman of that committee. We sat 
down with Information Canada on a routine basis. The 
advisory committee is meeting this afternoon, for exam- 
ple, to discuss problems that will be, not pertinent to 
agriculture per se but will be right across the Public 
Service and the country as a whole. 


Senator Yuzyk: So you co-operate in their meetings? 


Dr. Carman: Yes, and if I havea specific problem where 
they should come in, they are just as close as my phone. 
Conversely, if they have a problem that I can help with, 
they do not hesitate for one moment to call me. They do 
this on a routine basis. 
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Senator Yuzyk: Have you felt at any time that there could 
have been any kind of interference in information 
services? 


Dr. Carman: Not as such, but when they inaugurated the 
logo, it took time to do so and get it in. We had a logo prior 
to that time. One of the first things I did when I came into 
Information Services some years ago was to give Agricul- 
ture its own logo. Then the federal government initiated a 
logo—with the principle of which I heartily agree. Having 
started one of my own, I could not disagree. We did have 
problems initially in design standards, and so on, and in 
getting going. Now, as Information Canada itself has 
improved its competence, these problems are disappear- 
ing. 


Senator Yuzyk: You are constantly giving advice or 
suggestions as to the improvement of the services? 


Dr. Carman: Oh yes. 
Senator Yuzyk: And relations? 
Dr. Carman: And relations, that is correct. 


Senator Yuzyk: You are the Director of the Information 
Division of the Department of Agriculture? 


Dr. Carman: That is correct. 


Senator Yuzyk: Your division is satisfied that Informa- 
tion Canada has been of some use to you, and could be 
more useful in the future? 


Dr. Carman: I think I could give you a yes to that. 


Senator Carter: Could I just rephrase the question a 
little? From your experience so far, could you give the 
committee some ideas as to where, in your opinion, Infor- 
mation Canada could be more useful to you and to your 
information services? 


Dr. Carman: They can assist me particularly in my pub- 
lishing. At the present time there are a lot of books going 
out of print that I simply cannot afford to reprint in the 
number that is desirable. I am talking about books that 
are technical in nature, but for which I have to bear the 
entire cost. That cost is then recoverable to the Receiver 
General of Canada but not to me, so I have to budget for 
them. A book such as I.L. Conners’ Plant Pathology in 
Canada costs $21 a volume; it costs me about $60,000 to 
print, and I get no recovery on that. Information Canada 
can, in its system of, say, partial contracting out, or on a 
cost recovery basis, or a revolving fund of some nature, 
assist me very greatly in the publication of these technical 
volumes that I want to get out. Also, when it comes to 
signage across the country, and things of that nature, if 
the exhibition commission can produce them at a cost I 
can afford to pay, the competence is there and I do not 
have to worry about going to contractors across the coun- 
try all the time. They can act as a service to me ina great 
many areas where I need it very badly. 


The Deputy Chairman: Who publishes them now? 


Dr. Carman: I do. D.S.S. has a printing plant right down- 
stairs. Most of them go out to a private contractor some 
place. D.S.S. handles the contracting; these go out and we 
pay for them. 


The Deputy Chairman: They are contracted out? 
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Dr. Carman: Oh yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: You have no printing facilities of 
your own? 


Dr. Carman: No, not in Agriculture. D.S.S. has a unit 
right in our own department, downstairs from us, where 
we go when we need something in a hurry, and we can get 
it in a hurry. 


Senator Yuzyk: These pamphlets and books are available 
at all the bookstores of Information Canada? 


Dr. Carman: Some of them. 
Senator Yuzyk: Most of the popular ones? 
Dr. Carman: All the popular ones would be, yes. 


Senator Carter: Other than publishing, you do not see 
any further impact on your operation by information 
Canada? 


Dr. Carman: I do, sir. I foresee a further impact over a 
period of time as they expand their regional offices. I can 
see an increase in public inquiry resulting from that, and 
it will be an increase in public inquiry of a nature that 
they cannot answer; it will be of a technical nature that 
they cannot answer, that I will have to answer. I am 
therefore taking suitable precautions in my five-year 
budget to forecast for that. 


Senator Carter: You said you have about 75 letters a day 
from Information Canada. 


Dr. Carman: Not a day; they send them over in bundles. I 
do not get that many ordinarily. I would get a bundle of, 
say, 75, over two or three days. 


Senator Carter: Is the volume through Information 
Canada increasing, or has it just about levelled off? 


Dr. Carman: I would say it has levelled off in the last 
year. 


Senator Yuzyk: But you foresee increases here with the 
increase in the agencies or various centres? 


Dr. Carman: I think this is inevitable. As you make 
certain information available to the public, they will 
request more, and I can see no alternative whatsoever. I 
cannot give you a cost-benefit analysis graph; I can give 
you a prediction graph. I have already got my cost-benefit 
analysis team working on that, and they have given mea 
prediction graph, on which I am basing my estimates, 
particularly my five-year forecast. 


Senator Yuzyk: Is this made available to Information 
Canada? 


Dr. Carman: Mr. Monk, who was here this morning, went 
over that. I spoke to Guy D’Avignon about it when we did 
it. 


Senator Yuzyk: So you co-operate fully in that respect 
with Information Canada, when it comes to publications? 


Dr. Carman: Oh yes. I would be very stupid if I did not, 
because I wish them to help me with some of the problems 
I have. 


Let me give you a specific example right now. There is a 
publication called Wild Plants of the Canadian Prairies, 
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by two very fine scientists. That is going out of print; it is 
a textbook being used in Canadian and American univer- 
sities. There is a steady demand for it of about 1,000 
copies per year. I cannot afford the $4.50 price tag, 
because I have to pay for it. Certainly the money comes 
back—it comes back to the Receiver General—but in my 
budget it will simply cripple me if I have to publish too 
many. I am hoping that the co-operating publishing pro- 
gram that Information Canada is working on at the 
present time with Mr. Beauchamp will get me over that 
hurdle, so that these highly technical and highly costly 
books that are needed will get out without hammering my 
budget to the extent that I have to cripple it some place 
else. 


Senator Yuzyk: Other departments would have similar 
problems? 


Dr. Carman: Yes. 


Senator Yuzyk: Therefore, you get together with the offi- 
cials of Information Canada? 


Dr. Carman: That is what this advisory committee meet- 
ing this afternoon is on. 


Senator Carter: You do not see any duplication between 
your operation and what is being done by Information 
Canada? 


Dr. Carman: No. One is supplementary and complemen- 
tary to the other. That is the way it should be, because we 
can then augment each other where the lacks and needs 
are felt. 

Senator Carter: I think the problem is that the original 
press releases and notices associated with Information 
Canada, when the policy was announded, gave a picture 
of Information Canada saving money, cutting down on 
staff and on overlapping. We have not been able to discov- 
er in our inquiry so far whether very much of that has 
happened, and from what you have told us there is not 
much opportunity for it to happen. 


Dr. Carman: May I give you a personal opinion on that, 
sir? 


The Deputy Chairman: Please do. 


Dr. Carman: I would suggest that as Information Canada 
builds up you will have the reverse situation, because the 
public will be demanding so much more. I think it would 
be folly to assume you will have the reverse situation to 
that. There can be no levelling off at this time as Informa- 
tion Canada increases; it will augment the needs that are 
presently felt. 


Senator Carter: You have joint meetings of all the infor- 
mation branches. From these joint meetings do you draw 
up plans for the future together, or do you just deal with 
ad hoc problems? 


Dr. Carman: We do both. For instance, we have been 
working on the printing and publishing program for three 
or four years. We have been working on the establishment 
of a career pattern for information services officers, so 
that we can increase the competency within the field 
itself. 
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Senator Carter: Can you give the committee some exam- 
ples of where Information Canada has been useful as a 
co-ordinating agency? 


Dr. Carman: Publishing policy per se is the best one I 
know of. Information Canada is not, as such, coming into 
each department and augmenting what they presently 
have. They have certain responsibilities that were given 
them, such as the publishing function, exhibition commis- 
sion and so on, which are supplementary. 


Senator Carter: When you talk about publishing, in my 
mind I do not associate that with Information Canada. 


Dr. Carman: That is D.S.S. 


Senator Carter: That was there before Information 
Canada came into being? 


Dr. Carman: That is right. 


Senator Carter: If Information Canada has never come 
into existence the publishing agency would still be there. I 
am trying to separate in my mind Information Canada 
itself from the agencies it took over. My question was 
posed in that context. 


Dr. Carman: Our contacts outside of these routine ones, 
where they have taken over specific responsibility, are not 
all that heavy. That is not to say they should not be. I am 
doubly fortunate here—you must take this in its proper 
context, if I may say so—in that Agriculture, being one of 
the oldest departments, is almost completely self-con- 
tained. 


The Deputy Chairman: What is your budget? 


Dr. Carman: The total budget for this fiscal year is 
$2,394,000. 


Senator Yuzyk: That is the budget of the Information 
Division? 


Dr. Carman: That is the budget of the Information Divi- 
sion per se. Ihave man-years in that of 92. 


The Deputy Chairman: Ninety-two man years. 
Dr. Carman: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: How many information officer 
positions, under the Public Service category of informa- 
tion officer, would you have? 


Dr. Carman: There are 32 such positions. 


Senator Carter: You spoke of how helpful Information 
Canada could be in publishing these books which your 
budget could no longer permit you to have reprinted. If 
Information Canada were not in existence, could you still 
get those books printed by the Queen’s Printer? 


Dr. Carman: Yes, but of necessity now I would be going 
to the Queen’s Printer or to the Department of Supply and 
Services, or whichever agency it is, and asking for a 
revolving fund or some sort of return, for the simple 
reason that my budget would not accommodate this. My 
budget for personnel has not gone up. It reads as being at 
eight, but that is merely a consolidation out of the 
research branch of six people. The personnel have 
changed, but my costs, which are inherent and are built in 
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in publishing, in production and in labour, have gone up 
to the extent that I have to start cutting. 


Senator Carter: But your problem could be taken care of 
even if there was no Information Canada, could it? 


Dr. Carman: I would have to try to take care of it. 
Whether I could have or not— 


Senator Carter: That is what I am trying to get at. You’ 


say that at the present time Information Canada can take 
over this task from you. They can afford it. 


Dr. Carman: Not necessarily, senator. They are trying to 
work out a new type of contract so that the publisher will 
go in on a co-operative publishing program. The publisher 
would assume the cost and get part of the benefits. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but if Information Canada did not 
exist and we were back to the situation as it was before 
the establishment of Information Canada, could that sort 
of thing still be done? 


The Deputy Chairman: In other words, instead of this 
$40,000 or $60,000 going into the consolidated fund, could 
the Department of Agriculture sell those themselves? 


Dr. Carman: There was no permission for me to do that. 
That is not to say that I could not have gone to Treasury 
Board for such permission, but so far I have not done so. 


Senator Carter: But there was no agency which would 
facilitate that type of thing? 


Dr. Carman: No, there was not. 


Senator Carter: So that Information Canada is useful in 
that respect as well? 


Dr. Carman: If this program comes through, it will be of 
great use. 


Senator Carter: It will enable something to be done which 
possibly could not have been done before or could not 
have been done as easily before. 


Dr. Carman: That is right, senator, but, more important- 
ly, if they do come through with a program such as this, it 
will be for all of government, not just for the Department 
of Agriculture, and this is where the major effect will be. 


Senator Carter: Yes, of course. 


Senator Desruisseaux: You mentioned a while ago that 
some technical books were being published and circulated 
through Information Canada. 


Dr. Carman: Yes, and being sold. 


Senator Desruisseaux: You mentioned they are being sold 
to universities. 


Dr. Carman: Yes, and in the bookstores. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Is that a considerable volume of 
books? 


Dr. Carman: Yes, particularly in the case of those books 
which are used for technical and research purposes in 
universities. For example, Mr. Conners’ book on plant 
pathology, which took him 55 years to write, is a prerequi- 
site for libraries throughout the world. It is a lexicon for 
the world in pathological organisms. There will be a con- 
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stant demand for that book. Mr. Conners is adding to it 
this year. Even though he is 92 or 94 he walks to work 
every day and arrives at eight and finishes at five. He will 
add to that book and it will go in as a supplement to it. 
There will be a constant demand, almost in perpetuity for 
this book; not great, but constant. There is another book 
on the mushrooms of Canada for which we have a con- 
stant demand. Information Canada sells it. This year we 
are going to have to face the cost of reprinting it in both 
languages. There are sufficient sales in the English lan- 
guage to warrant reprinting in the English language, but 
the sales in the French language are restricted to the point 
where it is crippling. If I sell a hundred a year in the 
province of Quebec, I will be doing well. 


Senator Desruisseaux: You will be penalized. 


Dr. Carman: Yes, penalized because I cannot print 100. I 
have to print a minimum of 2,500; the publisher cannot 
afford to start his presses for less. I can afford to print 
5,000 in English because there is a demand not only in 
Canada but also in the United States for the book. Infor- 
mation Canada will sell, perhaps, 1,000 copies, or 550 or 
700 copies of it. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Do you foresee an expansion in 
this field of technical books being circulated to universi- 
ties, libraries, and so forth? 


Dr. Carman: There has been a marked expansion over 
the years, senator, as these become available. There is a 
consolidation, too. For instance, there is one which will be 
coming out shortly. This just arrived on my desk the other 
day and I am still quivering from it. It will be all the 
moths of North America. The pre-eminent scientist in that 
field happens to be out here at the Entomology Research 
Institute. I did not pay too much attention to it until I read 
the figures. It will comprise seven volumes consisting of 
700 pages and about 1,000 full-page coloured plates. When 
you consider that the built-in demand for that initially for 
libraries right around the world will be about 3,500, then I 
am going to have to publish, say, 5,000. The scientists 
themselves, and the librarians, will tell me the exact need. 
We will then have to hold those on the shelf. The cost of 
each set, I would hazard to say, will be a minimum of 
$100. If this comes out of my budget, or even the research 
budget, it is just almost an insurmountable cost. We have 
several of these coming up which are the result of many, 
many years of consolidated research. We just do not know 
where the money is going to come from. If a new program 
can be worked out whereby the printer himself assumes 
at least part of this cost on a cost recovery basis— 


Senator Desruisseaux: Who would do that? 


Dr. Carman: Any of the big printing companies who 
know that this built-in demand is there would be glad to 
undertake such an enterprise. They can include it in their 
inventories. It is on a constant cost recovery basis. They 
will plan ahead of time to sell, say, 50 copies a year. I 
represent Canada on a Commonwealth organization that 
publishes about £ 1 million worth of publications a year, 
and we have a predicted number that we put away for 
library use and build that right into our charges. This is 
not hard to do, senator. The cost benefits on that are 
readily worked out, as long as you have the initial funds to 
get you over that hiatus. This is the problem. It is not that 
big a problem to all departments. It is only a problem— 
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and I am perhaps dwelling on this far too much—to the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Department of the Environ- 
ment where there are research establishments, life envi- 
ronment establishments with scientists who are 
publishing these types of books. This does not apply to all 
government departments. 


Senator Yuzyk: Do you publish any material in languages 
other than English and French? 


Dr. Carman: Yes, a limited number for certain needs. For 
instance, we publish the one that goes on all aircraft 
entitled, The Friend You May be Carrying. You may have 
seen it. We publish that in eight or nine languages. This is 
necessary because we want to catch every plane and 
every language coming into the country. As I said, on 
occasion we have published something for trade pur- 
poses, for instance, with Japan which is published in 
Japanese. As a rule, no, unless it is a specific publication 
for a specific purpose. 


The Deputy Chairman: You mentioned a Ukrainian 
publication. 


Dr. Carman: Yes. This was on red fescue and we did that 
because we wanted to get information out. They had an 
infestation of a particular pest in that, and we wanted to 
tell them that if they burned their stubble in the fall they 
would wipe out the pests. So we simply put a preamble in 
it in Ukrainian. It was no problem; one of my own staff 
did it; we set it up on the typewriter and it was out in 
nothing flat. 


Senator Yuzyk: What proportion of your budget is 
assigned to publications? 


Dr. Carman: I have the breakdown here. In this particu- 
lar year it will probably be about one-third. That will 
include not only bulletins such as you see here, but it will 
also include such things as news, press releases—and this 
one, This Month, with CDA, we send out every month to 
all newspapers in Canada in both languages, and this one, 
News, News, News, goes out on a weekly basis to all radio 
stations, newpapers and so on in the country—and it will 
include all types of publishing. 


Senator Yuzyk: Regarding books, what is the largest 
quantity of books or of any issue that you print? I would 
like to have some idea of what is involved in numbers. 


Dr. Carman: Would you include this type of leaflet in 
your question— What You Should Know about Pollution 
on the Farm? 


Senator Yuzyk: Yes, that is useful information. 
Dr. Carman: We published 12,000 copies of this. 


Senator Yuzyk: But you publish other books in larger 
numbers, do you not? 


Dr. Carman: This one, Growing Gladiolas—we published 
10,000 the first printing and immediately reordered, 
because of the problems of getting it out on time, another 
25,000. In the case of something such as the What you 
should know... series, which is a series which goes to 
school children across the country, we started out with 
50,000 copies because we knew we were going to get the 
demand. Here is another in the series, What you should 
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know about... —grain elevators and so on—and with 
some of these we will start out with 100,000 in the two 
languages because we know the demand is there and that 
we are going to get it. 


Senator Yuzyk: How about hard-cover books? 
Dr. Carman: Hard-cover books, no. 
Senator Yuzyk: And paperbacks? 


Dr. Carman: Yes. Those are generally technical, and the 
biggest issue we have ever made of any book is 10,000. 
Normally it runs between 3,500 and 5,000. But if I had had 
the money when we published Wild Plants of the Canadi- 
an Prairies, I would have done 7,000 copies of it because I 
know that over a period of ten or twelve years the univer- 
sities are going to pick it up and use it; but I did not have 
the funds, so we published 3,500. 


Senator Yuzyk: But you are in a better position now with 
Information Canada? 


Dr. Carman: If this new program for co-operative print- 
ing goes through, then that should take that load off my 
back; and I hope it does. 


Senator Yuzyk: I hope so too. 


Dr. Carman: There is one other thing, senator, if I might 
show you— 


Senator Yuzyk: Yes, please. 


Dr. Carman: I told you that we were pretty well self-suffi- 
cient. Now, for every letter that comes in and that goes to 
anybody on our staff for a written answer, there is a little 
card that goes out, and you can put them on one of these. 
Every week I have a numerical printout of those letters on 
the computer so that I can tell where a problem is going to 
come up before it actually becomes evident, in a great 
number of cases. It is a nice little system. Mr. D’ Avignon 
and his staff have been co-operating on this for some 
time, and I think this will be something they will look into 
on a wider basis. I wanted to make the point that, whereas 
this was for Agriculture, I think that in co-operation with 
Information Canada it can be made available to all other 
departments. 


The Deputy Chairman: into the 


computer? 


What do you feed 


Dr. Carman: Every letter that comes in with an inquiry 
or a problem is registered here and summarized. 


The Deputy Chairman: How many items or problem areas 
would you have? 


Dr. Carman: We have an infinite number but, because it 
is on the computer, that is not a problem. I can then break 
it down by language, by subject, by location, by day, by 
legislation or regulation, political or otherwise, and so on. 
Then, if there is a pattern of letters coming in on a 
particular topic, it assists me to get a bulletin out ahead of 
time saying, “I need something on that particular subject, 
and I need it now.” I use it as an indicator. 


Senator Yuzyk: Does it sometimes put you in a position 
that you have to hire researchers to deal with problems of 
that kind? 
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Dr. Carman: No, I have two members of my own staff 
who are, I think, more competent than any I can hire, 
because they know not only the field, but they also know 
the business of researching the usefulness of a project. 


To give you an example of that, I was rather worried 
last year as to the money that was going into television. I 
do a television program on a monthly basis and the 
budget is $55,000. We hire for that, because I do not have 
the equipment. We go out to CJOH on a contract basis. We 
put the film in, we dub it in, we have our own announcing 
staff and we have people in it. So I did a cost-benefit 
analysis, but I could not do it across the country, so I did it 
in Saskatchewan and Quebec. We found that we were 
getting 190 per cent use in Saskatchewan, which means 
that on all the stations in Saskatchewan it was used 1.9 
times, which is almost twice. It was used once in prime 
time. In Quebec it was 1.89, which is essentially twice 
again, which meant that each station was using it twice, 
and most of them in prime time again. 


The cost benefit analysis said that if I had to buy that 
time it would cost me half a million dollars, so I am not 
unhappy about my television work. The same thing 
applies with radio. We do the same thing on a routine 
basis; but these men know the content. Therefore, I would 
not go to an outside agency to evaluate this; I would stick 
right to my own staff. 


Senator Yuzyk: Then, taking the CBC radio program at 
noon which I listen to from time to time, how are you 
associated with that? 


Dr. Carman: You know the Market Report you get on 
Friday? 


Senator Yuzyk: Yes. 


Dr. Carman: Well, we voice that. We get the material and 
we put it together. We get the material in off the teletypes 
at ten o’clock in the morning, and it is all there. 


Senator Yuzyk: Does CBC charge you for this service? 
Dr. Carman: We should charge them. 
Senator Yuzyk: Well, do you charge them? 


Dr. Carman: No, we don’t. There is no way I can. We 
summarize it. Ted Root is on that broadcast for the Mari- 
times at eleven o’clock. He starts about ten minutes to 
eleven. We have a set-up where each radio station can dial 
a number, it is on the tape for them and they can take it 
off, just like that. In the quiet hours, between four o’clock 
in the afternoon and eight o’clock the next morning, any 
radio station can dial in and get a program on what is 
happening in agriculture that day. It costs them $1. But 
the livestock program we voice through Halifax quickly, 
and then the French side take it and translate it and it is 
into Quebec City and Montreal for their twelve o’clock 
noon broadcast. Then it is on the wires and every other 
station has it for their twelve o’clock CBC broadcast. Not 
only do we make it, but we write it and we voice it. It is 
part of the CBC, but we voice it. 


Senator Yuzyk: That is wonderful. I am wondering right 
now why Information Canada does not have a program of 
that kind right across Canada—it does not have to be very 
long—to bring to the attention of the citizens the informa- 
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tion that is available, and how they can seek this informa- 
tion. There has been no such program that I am aware of. 


Dr. Carman: Well, I cannot answer for Information 
Canada in that regard, but unless I had a demand pro- 
gram or something on legislation that had a built-in need, 
I would have to think a long time before I could warrant 
the money that it would require to get that across Canada. 


Senator Yuzyk: But I think this is the type of service that 
the CBC can afford and should do. 


Dr. Carman: That is beyond my purview, and I am sure 
you realize, senator. 


Senator Yuzyk: Well, we are here to discuss these prob- 
lems, and in our recommendations this could be very 
useful. 


Dr. Carman: Again speaking from personal opinion, but 
born out of research over a considerable period of time, if 
I want to get, for instance, the new grain prices out, I have 
three methods for doing so. One is the Farm Letter, estab- 
lished by Senator Hays when he was minister, which need 
only be sent to the west. I can have a quarter of a million 
copies written, printed and distributed within five days, 
which I do. I would appreciate it if you did not ask me 
how I cut corners! 


Senator Yuzyk: It is very efficient. 


Dr. Carman: I just give it to someone who can do it. I do 
not do it, I assure you. I also send out a tape broadcast to 
each radio station but, at the same time, when I have a 
program that has to be out in a hurry I sweeten the pot by 
buying an advertising program. If I buy it for two, I know 
I can get three for free. Every one of these stations is in 
the business to make a profit. I would think that any 
program such as that would have to be pruchased initial- 
ly, certainly, because they do not need us in this regard. 
They do need agricultural news, so we must differentiate 
between the two; but it can be done. 


It may be done in another way, but here again I don’t 
know exactly how it would be done unless it is at tax time. 
For instance, two or three years ago it became very appar- 
ent that more care had to be taken in the use of pesticides. 
We spent approximately $50,000 on the purchase of televi- 
sion time, producing a 30-second, a one-minute and a 
three-minute program. A five-minute program was sent to 
the USDA for use on the border points. We bought a 
minimum of time. We cannot buy time in the United 
States as it is all public programming and the government 
cannot buy it. We are more fortunate, because we can. 


I will use a specific example of a program sent to 
Regina last year. I purchased five of the 30-second, two of 
the one-minute and one of the five-minute programs to be 
played at certain times. However, they took it on as a 
public service announcement. The total cost of the pro- 
gram was $50,000 for making it, printing it, getting it out 
and buying the time. At the end of three months we had 
$550,000 worth of free television time use. I am sorry 
Senator Molson is not here, because it went as far as 
Molson’s taking one of their three-minute spots in a foot- 
ball game to use this. I believe, however, that if we had not 
done the purchasing we would not have got the other 
coverage. 
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Conversely, in the United States they use a five-minute 
program on every border station ad nauseam, but I was 
delighted because they cover Canada like a tent. I could 
not have bought that time. There is no way I can cost it 
either. It seems to me, however, that it costs approximate- 
ly $55,000 or $60,000 for one three-minute insert in a foot- 
ball game. In other words, we paid for the entire program 
with that one-minute public announcement, which was for 
free. 


Senator Yuzyk: That is something that the officials of 
Information Canada should take into consideration. 


Dr. Carman: I am sure they have, sir. 


The Chairman: What else should we know before you 
conclude? It is very interesting. 


Dr. Carman: I can tell you where the demands are 
coming from in our Information Division because, as I 
say, we have a staff doing nothing but evaluating our 
requests and then evaluating our demands, which are two 
different things. Demands can be departmental or from 
the public. I think we are covered all right so far as radio 
and TV are concerned. I cannot afford TV in general; 
there is no way I can buy it. I can buy radio time, which is 
where my audience is. For instance, there are fairly good 
statistics and if I want to catch a summer urban audience 
I need to be on the air at 6.30 in the morning, because 
“bluecollar’”’ workers are then on their way to work with 
the radio on in their cars. If I want to catch the farmer per 
se, I will catch him at 6.30 in the morning, when he is 
either in the stable or getting his equipment ready. I will 
also get him at noon hour, but at no other time. In the 
evening he wants to be entertained and does not want to 
listen to me at all. By “me” I mean the department. This 
type of thing is rapidly going to build up. 


These pamphlets are for the information of school chil- 
dren and the public in general, who want information in 
connection with pollution control. We only produce these 
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on a demand basis, and until we have a certain demand 
we do not produce. I run the correspondence through the 
computer to make sure we have it—this one is on seeds; 
this is on coarse grains; this is wheat. We published 10,000 
the first time, 20,000 the second, 20,000 this time, and have 
already got it in for 50,000 this year. These are the return 
demands. This one is entitled Conferences on Farm Woo- 
dlots. The demand is constant and we have them in 
French and English. We publish these three times in three 
years, 10,000 each time. This one is entitled Fruit Produc- 
tion. Again, it was 10,000, 10,000, 15,000, 17,000, and the 
next one is 15,000, because I have the press there and 
cannot afford to do it in lesser quantities. Conversely, we 
printed 20,000 of this one on Grain Elevators. We still 
have enough and do not need to reprint this year. Oil Seed 
Crops is in the process of reprinting. We produced 15,000 
in 1971, and will need an additional 15,000. The demand 
from the educational systems and the public at large for 
these will increase. 


Senator Carter: Do you provide these free of charge? 


Dr. Carman: We do, sir, with a maximum of ten. Certain 
of them are too expensive to provide free, such as the one 
on meats. The cookbook we produced for centennial year, 
Food a la Canadienne was almost a catastrophe. I cal- 
culated we would sell approximately 5,000 at Expo and we 
sold 5,000 in the first week. I took a 50-cent kicking on 
every one we sold because I subsidized it at that level. On 
the other hand, had it been on a cost-recovery-basis print- 
ing contract the printer would have made his profit and 
increased the price one dollar. We sold 50,000 and they are 
still selling. The demand for this type of publication will 
be there; and the further Information Canada goes afield, 
the further that demand will be built up. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, doctor. It has been 
interesting and most informative having you with us. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


Information 
Canada 


LIST OF BEST SELLERS 


Canadian Agriculture in the Seventies 

Meat—How to Buy—How to Cook 

Poultry, How to Buy, How to Cook 

Food A La Canadienne 

Instant World 

Rock and Mineral Collecting in Canada 

Geology & Economic Minerals of Canada 

Atlas of Canada with Gazetteer 

Canadian Fish Cook Book 

The Unbelievable Land 

People of Light and Dark 

Northern Cook Book 

Report on Metric Conversion in Canada 

How Canadians Govern Themselves 

Native Trees of Canada 

Indian and the Law 

Fur Trade Canoe Routes of Canada Then and Now 

The Canadian Constitution 

Consumer’s Cost Calculator 

Canada—A Year of the Land 

The Founders and the Guardians 

Canadian Bill of Rights 

Manual Respecting the Authority and Duties of Peace 
Officers in Relation to Arrest and Pre-Trial Release and 
Detention of Accused Persons 

Looking Ahead to the World of Work 

Beginning Hockey 

How to Play Better Hockey 

Coach’s Manual—Hockey 

5BX Plan for Physical Fitness 

A Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Non- 
Medical use of Drugs 

Healthful Eating 

Ski—Fun for Everyone 

Family Camping 

Birds of Canada 

Parliament of Canada 

Fire Safety in the Home 

Canadian Mammals 

Corn Goddess & Other Tales from Indian Canada 
Mushroom Collecting for Beginners 

Office Consolidation of the Canada Corporations Act 
Foreign Ownership and the Structure of Canadian 
Industry 

Report of the Special Senate Committee on Mass Media 
Report on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 

How Parliament Works 

Report of the Royal Commission on the Status of Women 
in Canada 

Arms, Flags and Floral Emblems of Canada 

Report of the Special Senate Committee re: Poverty in 
Canada 

Canada Handbook 1972 

Canada Year Book 1972 

Code of Navigating Practices and Procedures 

Flying Training Manual 

Air Navigation Orders 

Weather Ways 

Statutes of Canada 1970 
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APPENDIX ’’B” 


LEASE CONDITIONS FOR INFORMATION CANADA 
CENTRES 


1. HALIFAX 
Location: 1683 Barrington Street, Johnson Building 
Building Owner: Province of Nova Scotia 


Square Footage: 6,372; Rate: $6.00; Total per annum: 
$38,232. 


Lease Duration: 5 years—June 1, 1972 to May 31, 1977 
Date of T.B. Approval: June 8, 1972 
Occupancy Alterations Costs: $115,064 


Maintenance and Operating Costs: $10,513 chargeable 
to vote 10 


Vote: Vote 10 


2. MONTREAL 


Location: Bookstore—Ground floor, Shell Towers, St. 
Catherine/University Sts. Enquiry Centre—8th floor, 
Shell Towers, 1255 University St. 


Building Owner: West Crown Holdings Ltd., 1255 Uni- 
versity St. 


Square Footage: 


Store: 8,276 Rate: $25.00 Total per annum: $206,900 
Enquiry Centre: 2,756 Rate: $8.10 Total perannum: $ 22,323 


Total 11, 032 $229, 223 


Duration of Lease: 10 years—November 1, 1971 to Octo- 
ber 30, 1981 


Date of T.B. Approval: NOT INCLUDED 
Occupancy Alteration Costs: $250,000 
Maintenance and Operating Costs: included in rent 


Vote: vote 10 


3. OTTAWA 


Location: Bookstore—Ground floor, Vanguard Build- 
ing, 171 Slater St. Enquiry Centre—12th floor, Vanguard 
Bldg., 171 Slater St. 


Building Owner: 171 Slater Street Ltd., 1801 Woodward 
Drive, Ottawa 


Square Footage: 


Store: 5,381 Rate: $8.50 Total perannum: $45,739 
Storage 2,692 Rate: $2.10 Total perannum: $ 5,653 
Enquiry Centre: 6,050 Rate: $5.20 Total perannum: $31,450 
Total 14, 123 $82, 842 
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Lease Duration: 10 years—from May/June 1970 
Date of T.B. Approval: NOT INCLUDED 
Occupancy Alteration Costs: NOT INCLUDED 
Maintenance and Operating Costs: included in rent 
Vote: vote 10 


. TORONTO 


Location: 221 Yonge Street 


Building Owner: Adams Furniture Company Ltd., 
Toronto 


Square Footage: 9,747; Rate: $8.84; Total per annum: 
$86,200. 


Lease Duration: 5 years—from occupancy 

Date of T.B. Approval: January 12, 1972 
Occupancy Alterations Costs: $157,642 
Maintenance and Operating Costs: included in rent 


Vote: vote 10 


. VANCOUVER 


Location: Corner of Robson and Granville 
Building Owner: Murray Goldman Ltd. 


Square Footage: 10,800; Rate: $11.11; Total per annum: 
$119,988. 


Lease Duration: 5 years—from January 1972 

Date of T.B. Approval: February 2, 1972 
Occupancy Alteration Costs: $270,000 
Maintenance and Operating Costs: included in rent 


Vote: vote 10 


. WINNIPEG 


Location: 391-393 Portage Ave. 
Building Owner: Laporte Realty Ltd. 


Square Footage: 


Store: 5,040 Rate: $7.52 Total perannum: $37,901 
Storage (crude): 1,900 Rate: .53 Total perannum: 1,007 
Storage (regular): 3,000 Rate: 2.00 Total perannum: 6,000 


Lease Duration: 5 years—from occupancy 

Date of T.B. Approval: 19/11/70 

Occupancy Alteration Costs: $83,900 

Maintenance and Operating Costs: included in rent 
Vote: vote 10 


Published under authority of the Senate by the Queen’s Printer for Canada 


Available from Information Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 
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FIRST SESSION—TWENTY-NINTH PARLIAMENT 
1973 


THE SENATE OF CANADA 


LIBRARY 
PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 
STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable DOUGLAS D. EVERETT, Chairman 
The Honourable HERBERT O. SPARROW, Deputy Chairman 


Issue No. 6 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1973 


Third and complete Proceedings on the Main Estimates 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1974 


APPENDICES “A” and “B” 


(Witnesses:—See Minutes of Proceedings) 
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STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable D. D. Everett, Chairman; 


The Honourable Herbert O. Sparrow, Deputy 


Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Benidickson, W. M. 

Carter, C. W. 

Coté, Jean-Pierre 

Croll, David A. 

Desruisseaux, P. 

Everett, Douglas D. 
*Flynn, Jacques 

(Ex officio) 


Giguére Louis de G. 


Grosart, Allister 
Laird 


(Quorum 5) 


*Ex officio Member 


Langlois, L. 
*Manning, Ernest C. 
*Martin, Paul 

‘(Exe officio) 

Paterson, N. M. 

Phillips, O. H. 

Prowse, J. Harper 

Rowe, F. W. 

Sparrow, Herbert O. 

Welch, Frank C. 

Yuzyk, Paul 


Orders of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Wednesday, February 21, 1973: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon 
the expenditures proposed by the Estimates laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
March, 1974, in advance of bills based upon the said 
Estimates reaching the Senate. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, March 15, 1973: 


The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be empowered to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the purposes of its examination 
and consideration of such legislation and other mat- 
ters as may be referred to it. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 


Minutes of Proceedings 


Wednesday, June 13, 1973. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance met this day at 
9.35 a.m. to further consideration of the Main Estimates 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1974. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Everett (Chairman); 
Carter, Desruisseaux, Langlois, Prowse, Rowe, Welch and 
Yuzyk. (8) 


In attendance: Mr. G. Cocks, Director of Research. 
Witnesses: 
From the Department of Labour: 


Mr. John McLeod, Representative from the Public 
Relations Branch. 


Also heard as witnesses: 


Mr. Guy R. D’Avignon, Director General of Infor- 
mation Canada; 

Mr. A. G. Trickey, Assistant Director General of 
Information Canada; 

Mr. Claude Beauchamp, Director of Publishing of 
Information Canada; 

Mr. J. C. Douglas, Director of Audio-Visual/Exposi- 
tion, Information Canada; 

Mr. Tom Ford, Director of Regional Operations, 
Information Canada; 

Mr. David Monk, Director of Commissions, Infor- 
mation Canada; 

Mrs. Claire Lachance, Executive Assistant to the 
Director General of Information Canada. 


On motion of the Honourable Senator Yuzyk it was 
agreed to print as Appendix “A” answers to Creative 
Units within Information Canada for the period J anuary 
1 to May 31, 1973. 


It was agreed to print as Appendix “B” numbers of 
Employees working by location as of May 20, 1973. 


At 12.20 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.40 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Everett (Chairman); 
Carter, Desruisseaux, Giguére, Langlois, Martin, Phillips, 
Welch and Yuzyk. (9) 


Present but not of the Committee: The Honourable 
Senator McLean. 


In attendance: Mr. G. Cocks, Director of Research. 


6:4 


Witnesses from the Treasury Board: 


The Honourable C. M. Drury, President; 

Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, Program 
Branch; 

Dr. D. G. Hartle, Deputy Secretary, Planning Branch. 


At 4.25 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the 
Chairman. 


ALTTEST: 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 


Evidence 


Ottawa, Wednesday, June 13, 1973. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
to which was referred the Main Estimates laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1974, met 
this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator Douglas D. Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I propose to start 
without a quorum in view of the fact that so many com- 
mittees are sitting today. 


Senator Yuzyk: Members will be coming in and out, so I 
am in favour of proceeding. 


The Chairman: We have with us Mr. John McLeod, from 
the Public Relations Branch, Department of Labour. I 
apologize to Mr. McLeod for the lack of representation, 
senators, but six committees are sitting here today and 
one is travelling, in addition to caucus meetings. 


Mr. John McLeod, Public Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour: No apologies are necessary, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Have you an opening statement, Mr. 
McLeod? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, I have an opening statement of approx- 
imately six minutes. 


Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, speaking on 
behalf of the Public Relations Branch of the Department 
of Labour, I am grateful for the opportunity of reviewing 
our information program with you and discussing our 
working relationships with Information Canada. 
Although we consider our program to be, generally speak- 
ing, effective, we continually endeavour to improve it. We 
look to Information Canada for assistance in many 
instances. Our branch’s mandate is stated in the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act. I have no intention of reading the 
entire act, but the first sentence of section 4 is worth 
noting. It reads as follows: 


With a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical 
and other information relating to the conditions of 
labour, the Minister shall collect, digest, and publish in 
suitable form statistical and other information relating 
to the conditions of labour... 


It continues in this vein. Expressed in less formal lan- 
guage, our job is to inform the public, actually a rather 
special mix of publics, of departmental programs and to 
interpret government legislation, regulations and policies 
in the field of labour. Our public consists of those 
involved in the labour movement, leaders of industry and 
business, various levels of government, the academic com- 
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munity, particularly those concerned with industrial rela- 
tions, and labour journalists. We also direct a consider- 
able volume of information to students and the general 
public. 


Another responsibility and a rather important one is to 
advise our departmental managers, with regard to the 
implications from a P.R. point of view, of departmental 
policies, programs and activities. Some of the information 
we issue is, frankly, promotional, urging action in the light 
of facts and common sense and endeavouring to encour- 
age changes in attitudes. For example, we promote the 
right to bargain collectively, fair employment practices, 
fair wages and hours, accident prevention and good work- 
ing conditions, continuing union-management consulta- 
tion, equality of job opportunity, opportunities for women 
and job security. On the other hand, much of the informa- 
tion is in the form of raw data, research material and 
reference material for use by unions, employers, govern- 
ments and academic groups. 


All this calls for the production of a full range of infor- 
mation vehicles, periodicals such as the Labour Gazette, 
La Gazette du Travail, which was founded, incidentally, 
by Mackenzie King, panphlets and reports, films, sound- 
slide productions, TV-radio spots, exhibits and displays. 
We also buy space and time to carry our advertisements in 
the media. We issue hard-core news to the news media, to 
the tune of approximately 100 releases per year. 


Two other information programs are worth mentioning. 
The National Industrial Relations Film Library, estab- 
lished by the department in 1970, houses more than 200 
film titles and distributes through the National Film 
Board approximately 500 film prints per month, free of 
charge. Another project, directed to secondary schools, 
involves a series of articles—eight each year—for the past 
four years—which is published in Today’s Generation. 
This is a Time magazine-sized publication with a circula- 
tion of approximately 151,000 in Canadian high schools. 
There articles are designed to give students an insight into 
the world of work and to prepare them for it. Distribution 
of reprints of these, which we offer in class sets of 35, has 
amounted to some 500,000 copies. Short of a rather scien- 
tific attitudinal study, we really cannot determine the 
impact of this program on youngsters. I do not believe, 
however, that there is any question that as a result of this 
they understand a little more the field of labour and the 
bargaining process. 


Other indications of the size of our information pro- 
gram can be gleaned from the fact that the department’s 
printing bill alone approaches $400,000 each year. Over 
the next 12 months our exhibits and sound-slide and other 
audio-visual productions will appear at more than 30 
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labour-management events, in 21 cities. Our information 
officers respond to approximately 500 queries per month, 
by mail and telephone. 


We work with Information Canada in a number of 
areas. They distribute and market all our priced publica- 
tions, design and built our exhibits and assist us in region- 
al information projects. They guide us in all matters con- 
cerning the visible identity of the department vis-a-vis the 
federal identity program and respond to general inquiries 
from the public. They refer more specialized queries to us. 
They provide us with photographs for a variety of pur- 
poses from their photo library. 


Mr. Chairman, in deference to your time I have kept this 
short, but I believe a summary of our estimates for 1973- 
74 has been distributed. I would be pleased to answer 
questions related to that summary and any other matters 
concerning our information program. 


The Chairman: Mr. McLeod, on behalf of the committee, 
I thank you for a very clear statement. Are there any 
questions, honourable senators? 


Senator Yuzyk: I do not happen to have the estimates 
before me, but could we be provided with information 
relating to your total budget for the year and a general 
breakdown of expenditures in the main fields? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. For 1973-74 our authorized strength is 
46 man-years, involving $554,700 for salaries. For the pro- 
duction of information vehicles, by which I mean adver- 
tising, the project in Today’s Generation, production of 
exhibits, displays, audio-visuals and the publication of the 
Labour Gazette we spent approximately $364,800. That is 
out of our Public Relations Branch estimates, but in addi- 
tion to that there are some funds housed in the branch 
budgets, which amount to approximately $500,000, for 
advertising, publications and audio-visuals. This is in sup- 
port of the various branch programs. 


Senator Yuzyk: Has your budget increased annually? 


Mr. McLeod: It has only slightly, senator, because of 
inflation and generally higher costs. In terms of man- 
years it has actually decreased somewhat. For instance, 
our strength in April, 1970 was 56 positions and today the 
figure is 46 positions. This is largely due to an internal 
departmental re-organization, which removed some distri- 
bution and in-house printing facilities which were former- 
ly the responsibility of our branch. 


Senator Yuzyk: Have these services now been taken over 
by Information Canada? 


Mr. McLeod: Not really, senator. These are in-house 
facilities, Xeroxing, distribution of news releases and 
other internal publications that formerly were under our 
control. So it is largely an internal rearrangement, if you 
like, rather than the influence of Information Canada. 


Senator Yuzyk: In the field of printing, which was for- 
merly done by the Qeens’s Printer and now has been 
taken over by Information Canada, has this resulted in 
any kind of savings for your department? 


Senator Prowse: Or any change? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. Perhaps I can answer that question this 
way: Information Canada handles the marketing, the sale 
and distribution of all our publications that bear a price 
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tag, and this amounts, in terms of money, to about one- 
fifth of our total publishing budget. Since Information 
Canada took over from the Queen’s Printer, I must give 
them full credit for performing this function of marketing 
of publications with a good deal more professionalism 
and flair. I am not implying any criticism of those who 
were handling it before. We have Information Canada, to 
abdicate this function. There is no question that we would 
have to have people on our staff who could do it for us. 


The Chairman: What did you do before Information 
Canada was in operation, vis-a-vis the distribution of 
priced publications? Was that done through the Queen’s 
Printer? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. The Queens’s Printer also had the 
publishing responsibility, which meant that they were not 
only the printer but also the marketers. 


The Chairman: In effect, all priced publications have 
been distributed by others for you, in the past and now? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, that is so. 


Senator Prowse: Are they selling more now than they did 
before? Are they getting a wider distribution? 


Mr. McLeod: I do not have precise figures, but there is no 
question that the demand has crept up. They help us 
promote our publications. We work together very often in 
devising a—‘‘campaign”is perhaps too strong a word—in 
devising a program. I do not think there is any question 
but that the demand has increased. 


Senator Yuzyk: I should like to continue this line of 
questioning. There are several centres right across 
Canada which, prior to Information Canada, were not 
really accessible to the Department of Labour—is that not 
right? Does this help to bring you a little closer to the 
citizens of Canada from the point of view of at least 
distributing the information, and also in the volume, shall 
we say, of queries that come to the attention of your 
department? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. I think it is true to say that the number 
of queries that we are getting and the demand for our 
publications have increased since Information Canada 
began opening regional inquiry and book sales outlets. 
Yes. 


Senator Yuzyk: In the promotional aspects, do you work 
out with Information Canada definite arrangements, say, 
in policies regarding distribution, dessemination of infor- 
mation, such as you have mentioned here, which are very 
important to the citizens of Canada? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. When a publication is proposed and 
Information Canada sees all our printing requisitions 
whether it is a priced publication or not, and we have 
views as to how and how much a publication should be 
promoted, we sit down with them and at that point we 
decide. In fact, the consultation is often done—here I am 
harking back to my experience with the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources, but I think it applies to 
most departments—before the publication is even out of 
the manuscript stage. 


Senator Yuzyk: These arrangements, consultations, with 
Information Canada, are they done on an ad hoc basis, or 
do you have regular meetings with their officials? 
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Mr. McLeod: It is organized in one sense, in that Informa- 
tion Canada knows in advance what our publishing pro- 
gram is. But because there are so many variable and some 
publications deserve more and differing types of promo- 
tions than others, we consider the rather special publica- 
tions and we approach Information Canada and discuss it 
with them. Not periodically, say, once every two months, 
it is not like that; but where we need their good advice, we 
seek it. Furthermore, on a more systematic basis, the 
council of information directors, which is chaired by the 
Director General of Information Canada, meets at least 
once a year, and I think even more often at times, and 
there is an advisory subcommittee made up of twelve 
information directors, Here again, the subject of publish- 
ing comes out and is discussed. Certainly from my point 
of view, there is a good deal of communication and rap- 
port, and I feel that we are getting the full benefits and the 
skills they have to offer. 


Senator Yuzyk: And it would be more efficient now than 
it had been before with the Queen’s Printer? By “effi- 
cient,” I mean at least you get faster action. 


Mr. McLeod: Again, without implying criticism of the 
people who handled it before—some of them have come 
over to Information Canada—it is done a good deal more 
professionally. They know how to market, and we are 
very pleased at this and we take full advantage of it. Yes, I 
would have to say it is more efficient. 


Senator Prowse: You get valuable assistance from Infor- 
mation Canada in your job of determining what to do, the 
extent of the run that you give a publication, and in the 
dissemination of various publications that you deal with— 
is that correct? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, indeed. 


Senator Prowse: Are the press releases sent to the Press 
Gallery here, or are they sent to all newspapers, or down 
to all news desks? How is it done, or do you send them to a 
central broadcasting unit? 


Mr. McLeod: It depends on the subject matter, senator. 
We release to the Press Gallery. Our distribution to the 
news media amounts to 265 copies. These go to the Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery, as well as labour journalists 
across the country. There are approximately 70 of these. 
There is a rather select list of specialized writers who 
work in the media, the trade publishers, and so forth. We 
send to them. We also send to the Press Gallery, to the 
wire services, TV networks and so forth. This is generally 
the practice. 


Senator Prowse: We recently had before us a representa- 
tive of the Press Gallery who said that the stack of stuff 
that he received in releases was 134 inches high. He said 
that the only way to dispose of them was to move them 
from here to down there. I am wondering what your 
experience has been in this connection. Where have you 
found the best use to be from your press releases? 


Mr. McLeod: We do not issue a press release unless we 
are actually conveying some hard-core news. 


Senator Prowse: Such as month-end figures? 


Mr. McLeod: That is right. They are used to convey 
hard-core news or announcements. If there is no news 
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value, we do not issue a release. The issuance of news 
releases is handled with restraint. 


As far as the results are concerned, we feel, from the 
clipping service which we maintain in our department 
and the feed-back we get, that our material is being used. 
The trick, I think, is to target the release to the right 
person and to make sure that the release is justified in the 
first place. Otherwise, you lose credibility with the media 
and your releases will be thrown away. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, I would agree with that. The adver- 
tising department, of course, deals with things much more 
positively than does the Press Gallery, I presume. In other 
words, nobody turns your ads down. How often do you 
advertise? Do you advertise in weeklies at all? 


Mr. McLeod: By and large, our advertising program 
involves the daily newspapers in three areas and, on rare 
occasions, weeklies. The reason we do not use weeklies as 
much is that we try to get the most for our advertising 
dollar. Therefore, for each particular departmental pro- 
gram about which we decide to advertise, we consider 
very carefully what we are trying to say; we consider the 
target audience and then we decide, as scientifically as 
anybody can, the best vehicle to reach that audience. In 
our field there are not too many weeklies which would 
reach our particular mix of public—namely, the union, 
labour, industrial and management public. 


Senator Prowse: You would reach those through business 
magazines, trade publications, union publications, and so 
forth. 


Mr. McLeod: To reach the industrial public and industry 
managers, we use business magazines, The Financial 
Post, and so forth. I could cite a list of them. To reach the 
union and labour people we use those union publications 
which take advertising, and we also find radio and TV 
spots effective in reaching the labour movement. It just 
happens that the weeklies, with all due respect to them, 
are not the most effective vehicle for our particular 
public. 


Senator Prowse: A good many weeklies are growing up in 
suburban areas now, but they are chiefly in rural areas. 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, that is so. There are many suburban 
weeklies, of course, and metropolitan weeklies springing 
up as well. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. Do you deal with special language 
groups? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, for some departmental programs. For 
instance, in connection with the fair employment prac- 
tices program we urge the employers to employ disadvan- 
tages groups, minorities. The ethnic press is an effective 
vehicle in reaching those people. One of our advertise- 
ments in this connection was translated into 18 different 
languages. 


Senator Prowse: Do you use advertising agencies to assist 
you in selecting advertisements, or do departmental per- 
sonnel handle this? 


Mr. McLeod: We do use an advertising agency, yes. 


Senator Prowse: And what part do the agencies play in 
the selection of advertisements? Do they make the final 
decision? 


Mr. McLeod: No. They serve us in recommending the 
vehicles we should use for our advertisements, and they 
consult very closely with the subject-matter specialists in 
our department. For example, they will draft suggested 
advertisement copy, and so forth, and present it to us. 
There then follows a good deal of dialogue back and 
forth, following which they may go back to their drawing 
boards and come up with something quite different. 


Senator Prowse: Is your advertising copy designed by 
them or by departmental personnel? 


Mr. McLeod: The art work is designed by the agency in 
the sense that it provides the first visual roughs. After the 
roughs have been discussed within the department, they 
will then make the changes we request and produce the 
final art work that will go to the newspapers or magazines 
in question. 


Senator Prowse: Did the phrase,” ... do it now!” in con- 
nection with the Winter Works Program originate with an 
advertising agency or in your department? 


Mr. McLeod: That was before my time, but I believe 
George Blackburn, the former Public Relations Director 
of the Department of Labour, thought that one up. 


Senator Prowse: I remember that one because a bank 
teller went away for a week with a good deal of money 
and the bank manager explained that he had obviously 
seen one of those ads that week! 


Mr. McLeod: The fact that we do use an advertising 
agency does not mean that good ideas do not surface from 
within the department. 


Senator Prowse: There is an agency in Toronto which 
runs a wire service to newspapers and radio stations. Do 
you use such an agency? 


Mr. McLeod: Do you mean, to convey news? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. This is a service for which you pay, 
if you use it. 


Mr. McLeod: We are aware of these services. There is also 
one in Montreal. The Department of Labour has not so far 
used these services. However, I can say that in my former 
department, the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, when we were trying to make arrangements 
for a press conference in Montreal, or to disseminate news 
in the Quebec area, we used such a wire service a number 
of times with good results. 


Senator Prowse: This was more effective than releases to 
the press gallery? 


Mr. McLeod: It was very good in a regional sense, 
because they are wired right into most of the news media 
in the province of Quebec. 


Senator Prowse: To what extent do you use press confer- 
ences, as opposed to press releases? 


Mr. McLeod: If the department has a fairly important 
announcement to make— 
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Senator Prowse: This would be on a change in policy 
basis, I suppose? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. One would consider each departmental 
announcement by itself. If it is an announcement of an 
appointment or an award of money, or a decision on the 
part of a mediator, or something of that nature, we would 
probably use a press release. On the other hand, if it was a 
major change in policy in connection with a departmental 
program, it would probably warrant a full-blown press 
conference where the minister would table the legislation 
in the House of Commons, if it happened to involve legis- 
lation, where we would have some background material 
prepared in advance and where the minister would move 
across the street to the National Press Building where he 
would meet the press. Again, one has to use these things 
with restraint. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, I understand that. Thank you, Mr. 
McLeod. 


The Chairman: In looking at your budget, Mr. McLeod, I 
see there is a figure in connection with production of 
information vehicles, funded by the branches concerned 
in the total amount of $526,200. Is that in addition to the 
total expenditure of $1,093,400? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, it is. 


The Chairman: Could you, then, tell me what is covered 
by this figure of $526,200? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, it covers, first of all, advertising in 
support of departmental or branch programs. I can give 
you some idea of what the advertising is like. 


The Chairman: There is another item in the budget, 
$364,800, which is also for production of information vehi- 
cles. Perhaps if you could explain the difference between 
the two figures, because they are both under the heading 
of production of information vehicles, that would be 
helpful. 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. The $364,800 consists of moneys that 
are administered by the Public Relations Branch. Here 
the advertising involves matters that are of concern, inter- 
est and benefit to more than one branch of the depart- 
ment. It might straddle the department at large. The same 
applies to these other items here. The displays and exhib- 
its would be departmental in scope, the audio-visuals aids 
and so on, the Labour Gazette, which is departmental in 
scope. The information vehicles are funded by the bran- 
ches. The advertising would deal specifically with a 
branch program, say, fair employment practices, labour 
standards, the women’s bureau, and so forth. 


The Chairman: Is this your particular method of presen- 
tation? Is this a departmental method of presentation, or 
is this a presentation that was required by Treasury 
Board? 


Mr. McLeod: Iam sorry, senator, but I do not understand. 
The Chairman: What you have told me is that you have 
production of information where it straddles branches, 


and that totals $364,800. 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. 
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The Chairman: Then you have production of information 
vehicles, where the specific amounts can be attributed to 
a specific branch of the department. 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. 


The Chairman: What I am asking is, is that the way you 
choose as a department to show your financial figures, or 
is that a requirement of Treasury Board that you show 
them in that particular way? 


Mr. McLeod: I do not believe it is a requirement of Trea- 
sury Board, but we are doing it this way. It also gives the 
branch an element of control they need over their own 
funds. 


The Chairman: All right. You talked about a film project 
in your initial statement, Mr. McLeod. Could you give us 
more information on that? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. You are referring, in effect, to the 
national industrial relations film library. This was estab- 
lished by the department to provide a central source of 
films. I am just picking out phrases from the document 
that established it. It provides a central source of films on 
all aspects of industrial relations, from collective bargain- 
ing and improving communications, through productivity 
and executive training. The library was formed as a result 
of approximately a year and a half of consultation with 
the Canadian Labour Congress, the Federation of Nation- 
al Trade Unions, the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and so on. The National Film Board administers the 
library for us and it handles distribution for us on a “no 
charge” basis. It is now in its fourth year. It contains 
multiple prints of rougly 150 English titles and 58 French 
titles. I think I indicated earlier that the National Film 
Board distributes approximately 500 prints per month for 
us. 


The Chairman: That is, 500 prints of these movie films? 
Mr. McLeod: That is right. 


Senator Prowse: Is that on a loan basis, or do you actual- 
ly give them the print? 


Mr. McLeod: It is a loan. 
Senator Prowse: And they return them? 
Mr. McLeod: Yes. 


The Chairman: Is that covered in you budget by the 
amount of $40,000 for the national film library? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, sir. 


Senator Prowse: Who makes the films for you—Informa- 
tion Canada or the Film Board? 


Mr. McLeod: Some of the films have been made by the 
National Film Board for our department. Other films 
have been made, I think, by other organizations—indus- 
try, labour and so forth. I am afraid I do not have the 
complete breakdown as to who sponsors them. We get 
them from any and all sources. 


Senator Prowse: Any source that you think would pro- 
vide something useful? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. 
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The Chairman: You stated, I believe that your informa- 
tion officers handle 500 inquiries per month, is that 
correct? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. 


The Chairman: Where are those information officers 
located? 


Mr. McLeod: They are located in our branch, in the 
departmental headquarters. 


The Chairman: They are all at headquarters? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. We have no regional information 
officers. 


The Chairman: Do you have any regional information 
offices? 


Mr. McLeod: Not as such. We do have offices across the 
country. These are industrial relations offices, safety 
offices and so forth. I do not have detailed figures on the 
number of inquiries they get. They are really of a special- 
ized nature, involving conditions of work, safety, industri- 
al relations, accident prevention and so forth. 


The Chairman: Taking the 500 inquiries per month, 
where do they come from? Perhaps you could give a brief 
description of the sort of inquiries you get and how they 
get to the information officers at the departmental 
headquarters? 


Mr. McLeod: We get a great many queries coming to us 
directly from the general public and from students. I am 
talking about our branch, the information branch, as 
opposed to the specialized branches of the department. 
We get a great many queries from people who perhaps do 
not know the department well enough to go to the particu- 
lar branch in question, and they will come to us. But these 
come from all walks of life. Iam afraid I cannot be more 
specific than that, other than to say that of the 500 a 
month, I would think that students and the general public 
perhaps are the biggest source. 


The Chairman: How many inquiries would the total 
department handle? Have you any rough idea? 


Mr. McLeod: I have no specific figures, senator, but I 
think it would not be amiss to say that it is at least three 
times the amount received by the Public Relations 
Branch. 


The Chairman: Would you have any idea how many 
inquiries are directed to you from Information Canada? 


Mr. McLeod: Of the 500 a month, I would think at least 
100 are referred to us from Information Canada, either by 
phone or by mail. 


The Chairman: This is a matter of opinion and you may 
not be able to answer it. Is it your opinion that the average 
Canadian, having a problem that came within the scope of 
the Department of Labour, would think more of getting in 
touch with the Department of Labour or one of its bran- 
ches, or with Information Canada? 


Mr. McLeod: I am not sure I understand the question, 
senator. 


The Chairman: As I say, it is purely a matter of opinion 
and you may have difficulty in answering it. From the 
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statistical information you have, in respect of the inqui- 
ries that the department receives, that is, the 1,500 inqui- 
ries a month, and the information as to the number that 
come from Information Canada, and just your own obser- 
vations as somebody in the field, do you think that a 
Canadian requiring information from the Department of 
Labour would be more likely to get in touch with the 
Department of Labour, or would be more likely to go to 
an inquiry centre, or write Information Canada? 


Mr. McLeod: Without implying any criticism of Informa- 
tion Canada, there is no question that in Ottawa he would 
get in touch with the Department of Labour. If he were 
aware that the Department of Labour had offices in his 
vicinity he would be more inclined, in my opinion, to go to 
those offices. The more specialized the question, the great- 
er the likelihood that he would get in touch with the 
department here or one of its offices throughout the coun- 
try. On the other hand, if he was not sure, I have no doubt 
that he would go to Information Canada. 


The Chairman: But you think that if he had a specialized 
question he would go to the department, and for a more 
general query to Information Canada? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. 


The Chairman: In the dissemination of information to 
the public, do you operate purely centrally or through 
regional offices? 


Mr. McLeod: 99 per cent of it is handled centrally. 


_ 


The Chairman: Could Information Canada be of _assist- 
ance to you in the regional dissemination of information? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, we think they could; and, in fact, we 
are involved in a pilot study with Information Canada in 
Manitoba and Nova Scotia which is investigating precise- 
ly this question. I do not know what the outcome of the 
study will be but, speaking personally, it makes eminent 
sense that where a department does not maintain regional 
information offices it should avail itself of the facilities 
and the talents of Information Canada in a regional 
concept. 


The Chairman: You said you are making a study? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, in Manitoba and Nova Scotia, spon- 
sored by Information Canada. 


The Chairman: Is this the mobile test? 
Mr. McLeod: I am not sure if that is the right term. 


The Chairman: Unless you have other specific comments 
to add, we will ask representatives of Information 
Canada. 


Mr. McLeod: No, I have nothing to add. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, during the hearings 
on Growth, Employment and Price Stability we intro- 
duced a concept whereby the counsel and Director of 
Research could ask questions. That has been a custom of 
this committee. With your permission I would like from 
time to time during these hearings to call upon the Direc- 
tor of Research to ask questions. Is it agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
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Senator Carter: I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for arriving 
late. I had to attend another committee meeting at 9 a.m. 


The Chairman: Not all all, senator; we realize that six or 
eight committees are sitting today. 


Senator Carter: I did not hear Mr. McLeod’s opening 
statement and these questions may have been asked 
during my absence. If that is the case, please point it out. 
What impact has Information Canada had on your 
branch? 


Mr. McLeod: To return to my previous comments, I do 
not think there is any question that in the public field 
Canada has had a considerable impact on the efficiency 
with which our publications are promoted, marketed and 
distributed. 


Senator Carter: Has it enabled you to publish pamphlets 
and booklets that you would not otherwise have been in a 
position to issue? 


Mr. McLeod: No, it has enabled us to market our priced 
publications much more effectively, Information Canada 
being the marketer. It has also increased the demand for 
some other publications, and there is no question that the 
number of queries. we receive from the public has 
increased. 


Senator Carter: How do you determine the type of infor- 
mation you should disseminate? 


Mr. McLeod: This is determined in consultation with the 
specialized branches concerned and the impact of their 
programs on our particular public. We also consider the 
importance of communicating departmental programs 
and policies and interpreting them to the parties affected. 
The net result is that we work out an information pro- 
gram which helps us to disseminate the information 
which is needed by those who are affected and who will 
benefit by it. 


Senator Carter: Is it aimed at the general public, or 
members of the labour movement in particular? 


Mr. McLeod: We have a rather special public. It is a mix 
of publics, if you like, which involves employers, the 
labour movement, unions, various levels of government 
concerned with public matters, the members of the aca- 
demic community who are particularly concerned with 
industrial relations and, of course, journalists who cover 
the labour scene. This is our special public, but in addition 
we disseminate information to students and secondary 
schools and a certain amount to the general public. For 
the most part, however, it is targeted to a rather special 
mix of publics. 


Senator Carter: Is your principal aim to enlighten 
employers in particular and the general public in general 
as to labour legislation and its impact? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, it is to inform the public of departmen- 
tal policies and programs and interpret policies, legisla- 
tion and regulations in the field of labour, thereby gene- 
rating understanding and, hopefully, support for some of 
the objectives of the department. 


Senator Carter: The labour movement itself has a pretty 
good informational system. They issue a monthly publica- 
tion and maintain a research department which carries 
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out many types of research. They also have a social 
research program and come forward with suggestions for 
social services, their expansion and so forth. What is your 
relationship to that? Are they telling their story and you 
telling yours, or is there liaison between the two? If they 
promulgate misinformation, do you have any obligation to 
correct it? 


Mr. McLeod: Approximately 100 union and labour news- 
letters, magazines and journals are published. Their read- 
ership is largely their own members, and the information 
they convey serves their particular objectives. Similarly, 
industry and management have their publications serving 
them in order to further their aims and objectives. The 
Department of Labour, by means of its publications, fills 
the great void in between, providing impartial, objective 
information related to the entire labour scene. Here the 
Labour Gazette plays a very important role. No single 
publication covers the entire spectrum in a relatively 
detached and objective fashion. 


Senator Carter: Do you think the labour publishers, the 
manufacturers and employers would agree that they are 
not objective in their reporting? 


The Chairman: I think probably that what Mr. McLeod 
was trying to convey was the fact that they are perhaps a 
little narrower in their viewpoint than the Department of 
Labour might be, taking a more general view. 


Senator Carter: A more objective approach to these 
things? 


Senator Prowse: Not as selective an approach, perhaps. 


Mr. McLeod: Their publications serve a very specific 
purpose. They are designed to further the objectives of 
their organization. They tell their story from a particular 
point of view, just as managers do on the other side. And 
more power to them. There is a great need, and I think the 
publishing program of our department is filling this need, 
for airing all points of view. The Labour Gazette does this 
in presenting relatively detached objective information 
and opinion on the whole labour scene. 


Senator Carter: How wide a circulation does the Labour 
Gazette have? 


Mr. McLeod: The circulation is around 5,000 in English 
and 3,000 in French. 


Senator Carter: Which of your publications has the 
widest circulation? 


Mr. McLeod: There are a number of publications dis- 
tributed free of charge to employers and union members, 
such as Teamwork in Industry, which has a circulation of 
approximately 50,000. This publication tries to encourage 
consultation between management and union long before 
anything remotely resembling a strike situation develops. 
It is continuing consultation. It is called Teamwork in 
Industry. 


There is another publication called Safety Perspectives, 
which is designed to encourage good safety practices in 
industry. That also goes to union and management. I 
think the circulation here is somewhat over 30,000. I am 
not sure, but it is quite large as publications go. 
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Senator Carter: You have a research department. You 
have liaison between the information division and your 
research division—is that so? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Let us say that a long, hard, bitter strike 
takes place. The labour people will do their research on 
the effects of that strike and will put out their information 
as they see it. The employers will put out the other side of 
the story, what it has meant to the economy in terms of 
jobs and lost opportunities, lost wealth, and so forth. 
Where do you fit in in between these two? Do you conduct 
any research on the social effect of strikes and the net 
effect on the persons concerned? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. This falls within the purview of a 
branch of our department which is concerned with 
research of this nature. They would go into all sorts of 
things. But they are not part of the information branch. 


Senator Carter: But you have access to it? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, we have access to it, and chances are 
that the information would be published in some form. 


Senator Carter: How would you get it out to the public? 
Your Gazette has a circulation of only 5,000. The biggest 
one is 50,000, I think you said. You would want a much 
wider circulation than that if you wanted to educate the 
general public in the real effects of that strike on Canada 
and on the persons concerned. 


Mr. McLeod: I do not want to imply that the research 
branch of our department—I am not really qualified to 
speak for them—would get into this as a special project, 
measuring the effects of a strike. I would have to consult 
with the director of that branch. 


Senator Carter: Has he an information bureau of his 
own? 


Mr. McLeod: No, he does not. 
Senator Carter: He would have to come through you. 


Mr. McLeod: His branch publishes a great many reports 
on working conditions, on wages and hours. A great many 
statistical reports are published through us and, if they 
are for sale, through Information Canada. This is the way 
the information would get out. 


Senator Carter: I do not recall seeing what I would call 
an objective assessment of a long, hard strike. There is a 
general feeling that nobody wins, that everybody loses; 
but I have never seen it put down in black and white by 
anybody. I would think that if there is going to be one 
objective agency, the one agency that could do it objec- 
tively should be a government department, because it has 
no axe to grind for either labour or management. 


Mr. McLeod: The department does issue information 
fairly frequently on the number of strikes, lost man hours, 
and so on. 


Senator Carter: Yes, I know that. That is statistical 
information. 


Mr. McLeod: Also on the economic impact. But I am 
afraid that I cannot answer that question, senator. 


Senator Carter: Is anyone doing it? 
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Senator Prowse: If it is possible to do it. 


The Chairman: Apparently there is no one doing it. You 
have made the point, senator. You have it on record. I 
think it is a good point. 


Senator Carter: Apparently Information Canada has 
helped you most on the publishing end of your operation. 
Do you see any other services, that do not yet exist, 
whereby the information service can be of still greater 
benefit to you? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. I have suggested the possibility of 
Information Canada being able to help us in a regional 
sense. I think I have touched on that. There is another 
area, that concerning visiting groups in Ottawa. There are 
a great many student groups, club groups, service club 
groups, who come to Ottawa on a more or less organized 
basis, and who want to visit one or more departments in 
addition to the usual tourist-type tour. In the past month 
or so we have welcomed eight or nine student groups to 
our department, and we have arranged for them to visit 
other departments. We have a submission to Information 
Canada under way suggesting that they would be a good 
co-ordinating body for this sort of thing. 


Also there are from time to time information projects 
that involve two, three or more government departments. 
It is possible that Information Canada could do more in 
the way of co-ordinating multi-departmental information 
projects. We have worked with them in several instances, 
such as exhibits that involved more than one government 
department. In the past, some advertising programs have 
involved more than one government department. In this 
type of area I would way Information Canada could be 
doing more. 


The Chairman: Has Information Canada been effective 
in co-ordinating your work with other departments? I am 
talking beyond the display and exhibit function. 


Mr. McLeod: The only multi-deparmental projects that 
come to mind that Information Canada co-ordinated are 
ones involving exhibits, and, in one or two instances, 
advertising. There is also a publication on federal services 
to business, which is put out by Information Canada and 
to which we have contributed. Certainly, in these areas I 
think the co-ordination has been effective. 


The Chairman: Have you had any multi-departmental 
undertakings of an information nature concerning which 
you have not asked Information Canada to co-ordinate? 


Mr. McLeod: Not since I have joined the Department of 
Labour, Mr. Chairman. I can hark back to my experience 
with the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


The Chairman: That would be useful. 


Mr. McLeod: A number of announcements involving 
pipeline guidelines have involved the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources and the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. In that 
instance we elected a chairman and this was co-ordinated 
by a member of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. Because this was a rather specialized area— 


The Chairman: Do you think Information Canada could 
have done a better job in that case? 
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Mr. McLeod: I do not think so in that instance, because of 
the rather specialized nature of the field. 


Senator Yuzyk: Labour is involved in all governmental 
departments. Surely, you must have some kind of thorny 
problems with some of the departments of government. 
There must be some problems, shall we say, with the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce, or others, regarding labour rela- 
tions, and also the information that has been released to 
which they may take exception? How do you work out 
what I will call thorny problems, on an interdepartmental 
basis? 


Mr. McLeod: I should not like to say that they were 
necessarily thorny. There are projects which involve our- 
selves and the Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, and, perhaps, other departments. When such occa- 
sions arise, the information directors, either through the 
council of information directors, which is chaired by 
Information Canada, or on an ad hoc basis, communicate 
with each other. They see one another quite frequently 
and the rapport is very good. It is not unusual, for exam- 
ple, to find two departments getting together in a common 
cause. 


Senator Prowse: Is that why every time you telephone 
someone they are at a meeting? 


Mr. McLeod: I hope that does not apply in our case. 


Senator Yuzyk: You anticipate certain conflicts from time 
to time and you have the ways and means of resolving 
some of them. Do you resolve these matters through 
Information Canada, or do you do it on your own initia- 
tive with the other departments? 


Mr. McLeod: If it involves, say, one other department, the 
two of us would get together. “Conflict” is a bit too strong 
for me. It is usually the case of there being common 
objectives, and both departments are involved and each 
has something to contribute. 


Senator Yuzyk: You mean you have never had a conflict 
with another department? 


Mr. McLeod: I would not say that, but nothing terribly 
serious. 


Senator Yuzyk: Nothing that was not resolved? 
Mr. McLeod: That is right. 

Senator Yuzyk: Thank you. 

The Chairman: Mr. Cocks? 


Mr. J. H. M. Cocks, Director of Research, Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance: Mr. McLeod, I notice in 
your budget you have an amount of $30,000 for audio- 
visual. Would you elaborate on what is involved in that 
and how Information Canada helps in that area? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. The audio-visual program consists 
largely of slide-sound productions, film strips, and so 
forth, lasting five or six minutes. These productions are 
used in two ways. First of all, they are used in conjunction 
with exhibits. We have ten of them which are on the road 
most of the time. They try to encourage such things as 
union-management consultation and describe how the 
unions and management can set up a joint consultation 
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committee to effect a dialogue on a continuing basis. 
There are others which deal with equal pay for equal 
work, and others which encourage employment of minori- 
ty groups who may be at a disadvantage. 


Information Canada helps us in the design of these 
exhibits and, indeed, builds them. As far as the produc- 
tion slide-sound show is concerned, we draw from the 
photo library of Information Canada where we can. 
Otherwise some of the actual production is done in-house 
and some through the National Film Board. Very often we 
will bring it to a certain stage—the scripting and photog- 
raphy—within our own branch and then turn it over to the 
National Film Board, and it then falls within their terrain 
to put it together and sync the sound with the photo- 
graphs, and so forth. 


The Chairman: I have a supplementary to that. Do you 
feel Information Canada could do more in the audio-visu- 
al program? 


Mr. McLeod: I feel we use them to the fullest when it 
comes to production of exhibits. I think it is a matter of 
resources in our case, since we have to fund these produc- 
tions. We are certainly prepared to take full advantage of 
their skills. 


The Chairman: Do you think more of the audio-visual 
skills should be concentrated within Information Canada? 


Mr. McLeod: When it comes to exhibits and displays, we 
feel it is their terrain. 


The Chairman: I gather you use them exclusively in 
those areas? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, pretty much. When it comes to other 
audio-visual productions, such as films, film strips, slide- 
sound productions, these really fall within the umbrella of 
the National Film Board Act and we are bound to go to 
them. 


The Chairman: Mr. Cocks? 


Mr. Cocks: One other question, Mr. McLeod. When it 
comes to a multi-governmental project, as you pointed 
out, Information Canada helps you in this area. What 
about advice and assistance in doing your own individual 
information projects? Do you turn to Information Canada 
for assistance in that area? 


Mr. McLeod: Sometimes. Certainly when it comes to the 
federal identity program and the design of anything vis- 
ible which involves the identity of the department. In that 
case we turn to Information Canada for assistance. Occa- 
sionally we have consulted them on matters regarding 
public attitude, where we knew that they were undertak- 
ing an attitudinal survey in some part of the country. We 
have benefited from some of the reports which resulted 
from such surveys. In one instance, respecting one or two 
publications of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, Information Canada undertook some audience 
research, and we found this quite helpful. 


Mr. Cocks: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: I have another supplementary arising out 
of Mr. Cocks’ questioning. You have an item in your 
budget of $24,000 for contract writing, Mr. McLeod. It is 
my understanding that Information Canada has a stable— 
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called, I believe, liaison personnel—of creative people. 
Would you ever think of using them for your contract 
writing? 


Mr. McLeod: Most of the contract writing we undertake is 
of a rather specialized nature. These are articles which 
are commissioned by writers who are established in the 
labour scene and, as such, are specialists. A large part of 
that money is earmarked for a history of the department 
which, in essence, will be a textbook in the field of indus- 
trial relations. 


To answer your question more specifically, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have not thought in terms of Information 
Canada people for these rather specialized things. 


The Chairman: Were you aware that Information 
Canada had a group of creative writers? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes. 


The Chairman: Do you know anything about these crea- 
tive writers? 


Mr. McLeod: I have not had very much direct experience 
with them, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Carter: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think you 
introduced the question I was about to ask. We are spend- 
ing a little more than a million dollars on the information 
in your branch, Mr. McLeod. It is not a tremendous sum, 
as things go today, but Iam concerned about what priori- 
ties you have in information, and what kind of informa- 
tion is going out with the limits available. You talk of 
creative writing. What do you do by way of creative 
reporting and study of good labour relations in other 
countries? 


For example, I read the other day about a firm in the 
United States which for thirty years never had strikes; 
there were wonderful labour relations for thirty years 
without one strike. That is quite a story. I suppose that is 
not a story by today’s standards, because it is so good. 


Senator Prowse: It may be they own their own union. 


Senator Carter: I do not know. Take the British civil 
service. They have developed this mechanism of volun- 
tary arbitration to a very high degree, and they minimize 
their strikes in the civil service considerably. Recently, the 
Prince Edward Island legislature passed a very forward- 
looking piece of legislation, the Civil Service Act, embody- 
ing voluntary arbitration in that. What is your department 
or division doing to get out these positive stories to the 
Canadian public and to the people most concerned? 


Mr. McLeod: Senator, if you looked at the last twelve 
issues of the Labour Gazette, which is issued monthly, 
you would find articles touching on most of these things 
at one time or another. 


Senator Rowe: To whom is the Labour Gazette circulat- 
ed; how is it circulated; and what is the extent of 
circulation? 


The Chairman: I think that question was asked and 
answered, Senator Rowe. If you like, we will get it again. 


Senator Rowe: I am sorry, I was not here. If it not too 
much trouble... 


The Chairman: Not at all. 
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Senator Carter: Before you answer that, I would like Mr. 
McLeod to give us some chapters and verse on this type of 
reporting in the Gazette. I would like to go back and read 
some of these articles. I do not get a chance to read the 
Gazette as fully as I should—I am not able to handle the 
volume of reading that I would like to do—but I glance 
through it. 


The Chairman: Perhaps I could ask Mr. McLeod, on your 
behalf, to submit a list of references to the Gazette that 
would answer that question. 


Senator Carter: Yes, and then I could go to the library 
and pick them up. 


The Chairman: He would even send you the copies of the 
Gazette, if you like. 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, we will be very happy to do that. 


Senator Yuzyk: Still regarding the Gazette, as a supple- 
mentary question, could you give us information as to the 
articles that are reprinted sometimes in other magazines 
and papers? 


Mr. McLeod: Yes, indeed. 
The Chairman: How far back do you want to go, senator? 


Senator Yuzyk: Say, one year, to get some idea of the 
influence of the Gazette, because the circulation is really 
small but the influence might be much greater, and 
maybe should be greater, and perhaps this is where Infor- 
mation Canada can come into the picture. 


The Chairman: Very well, senator. I will ask Mr. McLeod 
to provide you with a list of articles from the Gazette of 
the last year that have been reprinted, and where they 
have been reprinted. 


Senator Carter: I think it is an important point, because 
for this type of positive information a 5,000 circulation is 
not very good. 


The Chairman: Fine. We will get that information, sena- 
tor. Thank you for raising the point. Now, Senator Rowe’s 
question. 


Senator Rowe: It may be that the reply would be in the 
Proceedings of the committee. 


The Chairman: We are happy to give it to you again. 


Mr. McLeod: The circulation of the Labour Gazette 
amounts to some 5,000 copies in English and 3,000 in 
French. The circulation would go to key figures in the 
labour movement, employers and managers in industry 
concerned with labour relations; also to the academic 
community, particularly people concerned with industrial 
relations. It is a special mix of readership. 


Senator Prowse: And to trade magazines? 
Mr. McLeod: Some copies go on an exchange basis to 
other periodicals on the business-labour scene. Copies 


also go to labour journalists across the country. 


Senator Rowe: Would copies automatically be sent to 
legislatures? 
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Mr. McLeod: There is a free distribution list. I cannot 
answer your question specifically. It goes to anyone in 
government who is concerned with labour relations. 


The Chairman: Are there any further questions, 


senators? 


Mr. McLeod, you have done a great deal of work in 
preparation for these hearings, and it is quite likely we 
have missed a number of questions that you had 
anticipated. Is there anything of a fairly major nature that 
you feel we did not cover and that you would like to see on 
the record? 


Senator Prowse: That sounds like a Watergate invitation. 


Mr. McLeod: No, 
information. 


I have no Watergate type of 


Senator Yuzyk: Do not frighten the witness, now. 


Mr. McLeod: The only comment I have is that I am 
delighted to have this opportunity to appear before this 
committee, and I will certainly be happy to provide the 
information that you have requested. 


The Chairman: Mr. McLeod, on behalf of the committee, 
we would like to thank you very much for the work you 
have done and for the testimony you have given. 


Mr. McLeod: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we will now call 
upon the representatives of Information Canada, Mr. D’A- 
vignon and Mr. Trickey, and anyone they may have along 
with them. 


Mr. D’Avignon, perhaps you would like to introduce to 
the members of the committee the members of your staff 
who accompany you. 


Mr. G. R. D'Avignon, Director General, Information Canada: 
Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, in addition to Mr. 
A. G. Trickey, the Assistant Director General, there is Mr. 
Ford, the Director of Regional Offices, and Mr. J. Creigh- 
ton Douglas, Director of Expositions. Both Mr. Beau- 
champ and Mr. Monk are away on business. My executive 
assistant, Mrs. Lachance, will supply any information that 
is needed. 


The Chairman: Do you have an opening statement, Mr. 
D’ Avignon? 


Mr. D'Avignon: No, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Do you have any information to file with 
the committee? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, I think you requested a 
list of recent activities of our creative unit. I have this list. 
It runs from January 1 to May 31, 1973. I must apologize 
that it is in English only. 


The Chairman: Thank you. If we print it as an appendix 
to today’s proceedings it will be printed in both English 
and French. Is that agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
The Chairman: Have you any further information? 


Mr. D’Avignon: It is lack of information that I would like 
to report. Senator Molson asked for the total cost of 
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information in government. Mr. Trickey spent a great deal 
of time trying to locate this information in the blue book, 
but it is impossible for Information Canada to give this. 
We just could not identify the cost of information in many 
departments. We have been in touch with the Treasury 
Board. I believe they are appearing before this committee 
this afternoon. They are probably the only people who 
could give this information. The blue book does not identi- 
fy information as a separate item, for a lot of 
departments. 


The Chairman: I did notice, just in passing, that when we 
heard from Mr. McLeod they were able to give us a fairly 
comprehensive budget of the expenses of the Department 
of Labour on information services, so I expect it is likely 
that most departments could do that. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I am sure that if this information was 
requested of the Board by this committee on an individual 
department basis, it could be supplied. 


The Chairman: Do you have some information for us, or 
were you saying that it is just too incomplete? 


Mr. D’Avignon: It is too incomplete to even report. I 
would say that approximately 60 or 70 per cent of the 
departments do not show information as a separate item. 


Mr. A. G. Trickey, Assistant Director General, Information 
Canada: If I may add, Mr. D’Avignon, I was able to identi- 
fy nine departments, one being the Library of Parliament, 
the whole budget for which I treated as information. That 
is 138 positions and $1.009 million. In only nine out of 42 or 
43 departments was I able to identify an item of public 
relations or information service in the activities displayed 
in the blue book. The others are combined in other activi- 
ties or included in the total administration activity of the 
department and not displayed in the blue book at all. 


Senator Prowse: How could you classify an activity such 
as the National Library as opposed to the Library of 
Parliament or the Art Gallery? 


The Chairman: Senator Molson’s question related to the 
total cost of the information services of government. Per- 
haps the question would be better posed to the Treasury 
Board officials. 


Mr. Trickey: I spoke with one of the deputy secretaries of 
the Treasury Board this morning and he asked me to 
mention that they could obtain this information. However, 
it would require a reasonably detailed study and some 
time in order to compile it completely. He will be present 
this afternoon. 


Senator Carter: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
fact that only nine out of 42 or 43 information depart- 
ments can be identified, it would be helpful to have the 
average of the nine. 


Mr. Trickey: Mr. Chairman, this would not provide the 
type of statistics which you seek. For instance, in my 
judgment the total activity of travel marketing carried out 
by the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
should be excluded. Whether or not this is valid I am not 
prepared to say, but I suggest that if they market travel, in 
other words, encourage people to travel to Canada, they 
must be issuing a great deal of information relating to and 
promoting the country. Approximately 310 positions and 
$17 million are involved. On the other hand, the Depart- 
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ment of External Affairs has a section active in public 
relations in cultural affairs involving 341 positions and $9 
million. Is it valid to consider this as part of the inform- 
aion service provided by Canada? I am not prepared to 
say and, in my opinion, we really require, and I suggest 
Treasury Board may require, a little better definition of 
the meaning of information services or information and 
its cost. Mr. Ford can bear me out that this was one of the 
major problems encountered by the task force on infor- 
mation in their whole study. 


Mr. E. T. Ford, Director of Regional Operations, Information 
Canada: Mr. Chairman, yes, one of the real difficulties 
was the identification or definition of information. Four 
years ago the task force arrived at an estimate ranging 
from $60 million to $100 million per year. This, however, 
depends on definitions of various items. For instance, is 
Statistics Canada an information service? We concluded 
that a large part of it is, so it was included in the $100 
million. The $60 million-figure consisted more of informa- 
tion services and hard-core advertising in public relations. 


The Chairman: I suppose the figure we are seeking is 
that which would come under the heading, generally, in 
the financial statement of a public corporation of “public 
affairs’? 


Mr. Ford: That is right. 


The Chairman: In other words, we would not consider 
Information Canada, which is a statistical department, a 
public affairs department. It would be the public affairs 
branches of departments, which you say amount to 
approximately $60 million? 


Mr. Ford: Yes. 
The Chairman: That was how long ago? 
Mr. Ford: Four years ago. 


The Chairman: If that is agreeable, honourable senators, 
we will pose the question to the Treasury Board officials 
this afternoon. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Carter: Would the witness spell out his definition 
in a little more detail so that we will have some idea 
ourselves of the items he considers should be included in 
a purely informational budget? 


Mr. Ford: Yes. Mr. Chairman, in the $60 million figure we 
included the cost of information services in the various 
departments. The activities in those services ranged from 
advertising, public relations, a publications program and 
the normal type of activity, as the chairman said, that 
would be carried out in a corporation by a public affairs 
department. It can range upwards, as Mr. Trickey said. 
For instance, the scientific publications program, which 
may not have been included in the cost of the information 
service, is a type of information, as are library services 
and a number of other items which are very hard to 
identify. It depends on the definition. 


Senator Rowe: Mr. Chairman, I regret I suffer from the 
disadvantage of not having been here earlier this morn- 
ing. I am interested in Senator Carter’s statement that we 
have been able to identify nine information agencies—in 
nine departments of government, I presume. My recollec- 
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tion is that last week a witness stated that all 39 depart- 
ments of government have an information agency. 


The Chairman: That is correct, senator. 
Senator Rowe: How can we reconcile those figures? 


The Chairman: The task has proved to be too great for 
Information Canada to cope with. They have been able to 
obtain the figures for the nine departments but have 
difficulty in collecting the information and determining 
the correct definition of information. They have suggest- 
ed, senator, that we make this request of the Treasury 
Board officials, and for the time being I am inclined to 
agree that Treasury Board can probably supply that 
information more easily and, at this point, more accurate- 
ly than can Information Canada. Is that the position? 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is correct. Senator Rowe’s comment 
is perfectly right. All departments do maintain an infor- 
mation capability, but we cannot identify it in the esti- 
mates book. It could be lumped in with other expendi- 
tures. Treasury Board, who publish this book, might be 
able to identify it. Mr. Trickey mentioned the Department 
of External Affairs. We cannot break down the propor- 
tions of those funds devoted to culture and to information. 
Any information that we might give you would be inter- 
pretive rather than factual. 


Senator Rowe: I presume we would not be dealing at all 
with the information agencies of crown corporations— 
they would not come into the picture? 


Mr. D'Avignon: Mr. Chairman, in our estimate we did not 
take this into account. 


The Chairman: I think it is likely that we would not take 
that into account. That would involve Air Canada and 
CNR. I suppose it could be a subsidiary piece of 
information. 


Senator Prowse: Even they become a possible charge on 
the public purse if we end up having to pay a debt. 


The Chairman: That is correct. 


Senator Yuzyk: Has Treasury Board been informed of 
our request? 


The Chairman: No, they have not been informed. 


Senator Yuzyk: Then they will not be in a position to 
supply us the information this afternoon. 


The Chairman: Apparently they were informed by Infor- 
mation Canada this morning. 


Senator Yuzyk: They will not have had very much time. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I do not think it is a job that they can do 
quickly, anyway. They will have to go back to the 
departments. 


In answer to a previous question on the determination 
of how the languages would be used, both in the same 
volume or a different volume, there is no regulation. 
Departments determine at the time of publication how 
this will be done; and what criteria they use, I do not 
know. This is done on an individual departmental basis 
for each publication. 
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Another item that was requested was the breakdown of 
employees, by location. There were some changes to this 
this morning. I cannot submit this by department, but I 
might mention some figures. This is as of May 20. There 
are 438 in the National Capital—416 in Ottawa and 22 in 
Hull. There are another 31.in our regional office in 
Ottawa, 17 in Toronto, 20 in Montreal, 14 in Halifax, one in 
New Brunswick, 15 in Winnipeg, 15 in Vancouver, one in 
Newfoundland, one in Saskatchewan, one in Alberta, five 
in Paris, and two in London. These are people actually 
working, not necessarily the number of positions. 


Senator Carter: How do you explain the one in New 
Brunswick and the 15 in Halifax? 


Mr. D’‘Avignon: We do not yet have an office in New 
Brunswick, senator, and the man there is looking at the 
possibility of opening a regional office in New Brunswick. 
It is the same in Newfoundland, Saskatchewan and Alber- 
ta. They are advance men, to look at the possibility of 
where we should establish ourselves, what sort of opera- 
tion we should have. We shall be making a report to Mr. 
Ford shortly. 


The Chairman: Will you be filing that? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Would you like me to file this informa- 
tion, once corrected? 


The Chairman: Is it the wish of honourable senators that 
it be printed as an appendix to today’s proceedings? 


Senator Yuzyk: I will make a motion to that effect. 


The Chairman: It will be Appendix “B”’. 
(For text of document, see Appendix “B’’, pages 6: 39.) 


Senator Prowse: Obviously you cannot put information 
officers in every town and village in the country. At the 
present time it would appear that the Prairies are covered 
by an office in Winnipeg. Assuming that Grande Prairie 
has a query, do they pay the phone bill, or do you take 
collect calls? 


Mr. Ford: The person in Alberta is trying to ascertain the 
information needs of various groups— 


Senator Prowse: You misunderstood me. I am talking 
about businessmen. 


Mr. Ford: No. 


Senator Prowse: A number of businesses have what is 
known as a “Z” telephone number, which I think is a flat 
rate line. In Toronto you can reach three million people 
with a free telephone call, but in Alberta, outside Calgary 
or Edmonton, there is a large number of people develop- 
ing the Peace River country, and telephone calls tend to 
become fairly expensive, particularly if they have to call 
to Winnipeg in the day time. They do not have a direct dial 
number, and they have to go through the operator and 
wait until somebody is contacted. It would seem to me 
that you might be able to widen the service very usefully 
by use of the “Z’ number, which could be publicized. 
People would know of it and they would put in a call. It 
would certainly bring your service to a great many 
Canadians who at present are not as well off as those in 
the cities. 
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Mr. Ford: We are now looking at two alternatives. One is 
the alternative which the Senate suggested, which is the 
zenith or watch system. The second is to set up communi- 
ty groups in some of these places which can act as a kind 
of information resource. People could conveniently call 
them. Perhaps in half of the cases we will supply them 
with information and the call might end there. We would 
then tie in these community groups to our central inquiry 
system. We do not want to overload our central system. 
We would like to keep as close to people as possible and 
keep our costs down. We could possibly arrive at the 
situation we would like by using community groups. By 
that I mean libraries or some other resources in the com- 
munity to support and help them. 


Senator Prowse: I did not have in mind that you would 
have a “Z” system right to Ottawa. You would end up 
with a very large switchboard. For example, if the only 
office is in Winnipeg, it seems to me that there should bea 
“Z’? number to enable people to make contact with that 
office. If you get out into Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
there could be ‘‘Z” areas from then on. 


Mr. Ford: I would like to get an office with about five 
persons in Alberta, an office with about four or five 
persons in Saskatchewan, and our Winnipeg office; and 
use these three offices to link in with groups within those 
provinces so that we would have some kind of network 
close to people which would provide information as effec- 
tively as possible. 


Senator Carter: Are you thinking in terms of one office in 
each province that would centralize the information from 
the satellites in the province, so that they would feed their 
information to a central office in the province, and the 
central office would feed it to the central headquarters in 
Ottawa? 


Mr. Ford: I would hope we would get a screening-out 
process as we go along. I do not think we should ignore 
these resources or try to compete with them. If we can set 
them up so that they can handle certain types of ques- 
tions, my hope would be that in, say, Alberta, our office 
would be able to handle the bulk of them. If there is an 
offbeat question that we cannot arswer, it would come to 
Ottawa for answering. The longer you transmit, the cost 
goes up and your information becomes less useful to 
people. 


Senator Carter: We had witnesses before us the other 
day—I think Senator Hays was asking them questions— 
who told us that there is a regional information service 
available in the Department of Agriculture. The depart- 
ment has a regional information service for the Prairies. I 
was wondering if, instead of setting up a central office in 
a province, you might do it on a regional basis. You would 
have a wider selection. You would then have a better 
chance of computerizing your information in Ottawa. 
How far have you got with computerization? 


Mr. Ford: Right now we are in the formating stage in two 
areas. One is the reference work that we have to do to 
answer questions. We have developed an integrated card 
system which gives us information on free and for-sale 
government publications, government programs and 
activities, and contacts in the government for further 
information. We are running in the cards now to make 
sure that the system operates properly before we put it on 
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the big machine and get fouled up. So far it is going very 
well. It is still in the initial stages, but we are getting 
something out of it. 


The second area we are looking at is the feed-back. 
Honourable senators may recall the other day the minis- 
ter talking about a better statistical method of handling 
feed-back. We are putting forms into one of our offices 
now as a test to see whether we can get a better line on 
feed-back and really break it down into a coding system 
so that when a person calls we can say that it was about 
that department and we can give information about the 
program in that particular department and the activity in 
that particular department, so that the feed-back becomes 
more useful to the people who will perhaps deal with it. 


Both of these activities, Mr. Chairman, lend themselves 
to computerization. However, we are running them manu- 
ally now to make sure that we have our program set up 
properly so that we do not waste a lot of money in a 
computer program which does not work. 


Senator Rowe: I am interested in the reference to Eastern 
Canada. You have an office in Halifax with a staff of 15, I 
believe, and something of that kind in some of the other 
provinces—New Brunswick and Newfoundland were 
mentioned. I have two or three questions which are all 
related. 


Is it part of the policy of Information Canada, or gov- 
ernment policy, to set up an office in each province? 


Mr. Ford: Yes. 


Senator Rowe: Is the Halifax office a prototype, so to 
speak? The Halifax office has a staff of 15. Is that so large 
because it is doing work for the Atlantic region, as 
opposed to just for the province of Nova Scotia, or is that 
going to be the standard sized office? 


Mr. Ford: As Mr. McLeod mentioned, we have two spe- 
cial projects which we are running right at the moment. 
One is in Nova Scotia and the other in Manitoba. 


To take Halifax as an example, the director meets with 
a regional committee of senator federal government offi- 
cials, 15 of them in all, and they discuss the overview of 
information within Nova Scotia, what should be done 
with the department, what the departmental needs are. To 
help serve these departments and the public we have a 
number of vehicles. One is that we have six mobile offic- 
ers in Nova Scotia who are working in the rural areas, 
largely. One is in the city of Halifax, helping to reach the 
people who are hard to reach within that city. We have an 
inquiry service backing up these mobile officers and we 
also have a bookshop in downtown Halifax. The role of a 
mobile officer, really, is to get out into the community and 
give us an idea as to what those communities want in the 
way of information and the best way to reach them with 
the information they require, so that they are in the same 
position, or as close to the same position, as the person in 
the urban area who says, “Yes, I have this information. 
Now I am in a good position to make a decision as to what 
I should do about my future.” As I say, the program has 
been going on for some months now. We will be evaluat- 
ing it in September and, on the basis of that evaluation, 
we will be able to determine our future a little better. 
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The Chairman: I wonder if J could ask a supplementary 
regarding this test program. These officers are in Nova 
Scotia and in Manitoba? 


Mr. Ford: Yes. 


The Chairman: And these officers are going around in an 
effort to find out what the public wants in the way of 
information? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, that is correct. 


The Chairman: Are they fulfilling any function, or is that 
purely and simply just a survey? 


Mr. Ford: I apologize, I did not make myself clear, Mr. 
Chairman. They are fulfilling a function. The officers’ 
first step is to try to ascertain the information needs of 
those areas; and, secondly, how one would get informa- 
tion to the people in those areas—at what kind of level. We 
are trying to adjust our information to the needs of the 
people in the regions. After that is done—and that has 
been done both in Nova Scotia and in Manitoba—we then 
start an information program. However, it is not based on 
what I, in Ottawa, happen to think the people of the 
Interlake region of Manitoba require. It is, hopefully, 
based more on what the people in that region would like 
to know about government programs and activities. 


The Chairman: Is this part of the inquiry service? 
Mr. Ford: It is an extension, I would say, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: In other words, it is not the dissemination 
of information as much as it is an inquiry function? 


Mr. Ford: It is a responsive information service. That 
would be the best way I could define it, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Then what are the mobile officers doing 
when they have completed their survey? How are they 
handling the responsive function at this point? 


Mr. Ford: It varies from area to area. Let us take the 
person acting in Dauphin. She is writing a column for a 
number of the weekly newspapers up there. She has set 
up an arrangement with the local library board where 
they will handle some of the inquiries. We are setting upa 
kind of mini information service in Dauphin for the 
people there. She also works with various groups in Dau- 
phin to bring in federal government speakers, if they are 
required; she is hooked into a number of local newsletters 
in that area; and she has done some work with radio 
stations in that area, assisting them in getting the kind of 
information they require in that area. 


Now, one may ask: Why Dauphin? There are five feder- 
al government departments represented in Dauphin and 
area, none of which has ever had any information capabil- 
ity. We feel that this person is supplying this kind of 
useful service to the departments and to the public. 


The Chairman: If a citizen of Dauphin wants informa- 
tion, what does he do? 


Mr. Ford: He would then hook in—and we are trying to 
do this as best we can with a limited budget—to the 
library resource centre in Dauphin, and if they cannot 
handle it, they get in touch with the mobile officer. We try 
to get them the information. 
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The Chairman: Is Dauphin the only area in Manitoba 
being covered? 


Mr. Ford: No, Mr. Chairman. We have officers in Thomp- 
son, Dauphin, and the Francophone community south of 
Winnipeg. We are in Selkirk, in the Interlake region and 
the Beauséjour area. It is astounding to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, the kind of things that come out of the reports of 
these officers. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Ford to 
mention the languages that we use in Manitoba? I think 
this would be highly significant. 


Mr. Ford: We have a capability in most of the first and 
second languages in Manitoba. We have capabilities, obvi- 
ously, in English and French, and we get into German, 
Ukrainian, and some of the other languages that are used. 


Senator Prowse: Icelandic? 


Mr. Ford: I do not believe we have the capability in the 
Icelandic language. 


The Chairman: They are just in the Selkirk area, not 
Gimli. 

Do you intend \to expand this mobile information office 
program? 


Mr. Ford: What we would hope, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
would use this as a way of hooking these communities 
into our central inquiry service in Winnipeg and build up 
a rapport with those communities and the people in those 
communities where they could use our inquiry centre in 
Winnipeg. Primarily, the mobile officers are in these com- 
munities, to get things going and to make contacts. Per- 
haps they will have to go back in once in a while to ensure 
that everything is going well, but their main function, 
really, is to build up a rapport with our service. 


The Chairman: So you see them there on a temporary 
basis? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, in some cases. Our experience in this area 
is limited. We have been running it now for two and a half 
months. I am not sure what the outcome will be. There 
may be some communities where the structure is such 
that we will not be able to do without some kind of mobile 
officer. There may be communities, for example, where 
there just are not sufficient community resources to help 
the people who need to be helped. 


The Chairman: Would you have one of the studies ona 
mobile officer respecting his performance? 


Mr. Ford: 
Chairman. 


I have a number of reports here, Mr. 


The Chairman: Would you file one of those reports? 
Mr. Ford: Yes. 


The Chairman: While the witness is looking for a report, 
perhaps you could ask your question, Senator Rowe. 


Senator Rowe: I have two questions, Mr. Chairman. 


The first question is: Are there any figures available as 
to the annual costs of the Halifax office? 


My second question is: When you do get these provincial 
offices set up, I take it that the cost of Information 
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Canada is going to be very substantially increased. I take 
it that is a correct inference to draw? 


The Chairman: Mr. D’Avignon? 


Mr. D’Avignon: I will let Mr. Ford answer that. He has all 
the figures on the regional operations. 


Mr. Ford: The hope, Mr. Chairman, is that by moving 
into the regions we can increase the effectiveness of the 
federal government’s information apparatus, work with 
and use the resources of the departments in the field, and 
not necessarily add a whopping amount to the federal 
government’s information budget. 


Senator Rowe: Are you saying that this would mean 
some decentralization of some of the capabilities now 
based in Ottawa? Would some of that capability then go to 
Saint Johns or Fredericton, and so forth? 


Mr. Ford: Yes. There are 700 persons, including support 
services, working in the information community in the 
federal government. Of that 700, about 66 are located in 
the regions. When the task force of Information Canada 
studied the problem, although the budget was $60 million 
and there were a number of people involved, it was found 
that large groups of people were not getting the informa- 
tion they required. Consequently, we had to look at the 
system of disseminating this information. It was our con- 
clusion—and the departments have concluded as well— 
that one of the weaknesses of the information services is 
that we do not really have any kind of regional apparatus 
for information, and this is what we are trying to correct 
at this time. 


The Chairman: I think Senator Rowe’s question was: 
Would the increase in the regional input increase the cost 
of Information Canada; and, if so, by how much? 


Mr. Ford: I was trying to come to that, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Perhaps you would. 


Mr. Ford: If we can make the regions more effective, 
then there may be decentralization and the cutting of cost 
in the Ottawa area. There may be, but it is really too early 
for me to tell at the present time. 


The Chairman: Mr. Ford, that still does not answer the 
question as to whether or not there would be an increase 
in the overall cost of Information Canada as a result of 
the regional program. 


Mr. Ford: There is no question, Mr. Chairman, that ini- 
tially there would be an increase in the cost. We are 
putting more people in the field than we have at present. 
What I am trying to say is that if we can effect co-ordina- 
tion within the regions, the total cost of information 
within the government services may come down. 


Senator Rowe: You do not have the figures there for the 
Halifax office? 


Mr. Ford: Yes. I am trying to get them. 


The Chairman: Are there any other questions on this 
subject? Senator Yuzyk? 


Senator Yuzyk: My question is regarding the remote 
regions of Canada. What are your plans regarding infor- 
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mation services in the Northwest Territories at Yellow- 
knife, and in the Yukon at Whitehorse? 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, if I may, we are setting up a 
relationship with the information people who work at the 
present time in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. It 
did not seem to us that we should add to the number of 
federal public servants presently in the North, but we can 
help them to get their story to the South better than they 
have in the past. Secondly, we can give them the informa- 
tion about government programs that they want in the 
North. One of the problems here is isolation. There seem 
to be a number of people working down there in the 
information service and we probably should not add to 
that, but we could help them to do their job better, and 
this is the kind of relationship we would like to have. I 
wonder if that answers your question. 


Senator Prowse: There is the cost of getting the informa- 
tion to these people. 


The Chairman: Have you any further information to 
submit? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Yes, I would like to add something to 
what Mr. Ford has given in reply to Senator Yuzyk. We 
have received a request for an authorized agency in the 
Northwest Territories, in Yellowknife, and it looks very 
much as if the government publications will be on sale 
there within a few months. 


Senator Yuzyk: The population is increasing there and 
the economic activities that are planned make Yellow- 
knife a very important centre. 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


The Chairman: Do you have any further information, Mr. 
D’ Avignon? 


Mr. Ford: Someone asked about the cost of the Halifax 
centre. 


The Chairman: We will come to that in just a moment, 
thanks, Mr. Ford. Have you any further material that was 
requested, so that we could get that out of the way? 


Mr. D‘Avignon: No, I do not believe I have. 
The Chairman: Now, perhaps we could ask Mr. Ford. 


Mr. Ford: The Halifax inquiry service has an annual 
budget of $65,600; the bookshop has an annual budget of 
$40,600; and running the mobile project in Nova Scotia for 
a six-month period will cost an estimated $50,000. 


Senator Prowse: That makes a total of $155,000. 


Senator Rowe: May I ask a supplementary question? May 
we assume that that will be pretty well spent? That is, if it 
runs about $10,000 annually per person, roughly, if your 
Saint John office has eight persons, then the cost of oper- 
ating would be approximately $80,000 a year. Would that 
be a fair assumption? 


Senator Prowse: It includes expenses. 


Mr. Ford: Honestly, it is a difficult question to answer, 
because right now we are in the development test phrase. 
We may find a better way of doing some of the things. We 
may find we do not need as many people; or we may find, 
on the contrary, that we need more. It is difficult to take 
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the Nova Scotia operation as a test and more or less 
compute it across the country. We will not know about 
this until we get the evaluation. 


Senator Rowe: In other words, there is no real idea what 
these planned expansions are going to cost? 


The Chairman: Perhaps it is a little difficult at this junc- 
ture, senator, for Information Canada to know what is 
precisely involved in the cost. I assume they are working 
on some sort of budget. 


Mr. Ford: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: May I ask a supplementary question? At 
the present time in Halifax this includes experimental 
work? 


Mr. Ford: That is right. 


Senator Prowse: Of your $155,000, that would include 
travelling expenses? 


Mr. Ford: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Secondly, after you are through, you 
may find that you can use librarians on a part-time basis, 
or lower cost people? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, that is correct. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, this gives no indication 
at all what it is going to cost you to establish whatever you 
decide to establish? 


Mr. Ford: That is very fair, senator. 


Senator Welch: I am still not satisfied as to how you 
gather this information. For example, for your Halifax 
office, do you have people in the country travelling 
around Nova Scotia, or how do you gather the informa- 
tion which you get there in the Halifax office? 


Mr. Ford: To gather the information to give out to the 
people? 


Senator Welch: Yes. How do you do it? 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, In Nova Scotia, in trying to find 
the information needs of Nova Scotia, we have done a 
survey of information needs there, and we did a similar 
one in Manitoba. Secondly, to follow that up, when the 
information officers, the mobile officers, go into an area, 
they talk to people like the mayor of the town, the usual 
kind of people you find in that kind of community, mem- 
bers of associations and members of Parliament. We work 
with members of Parliament because, obviously, they 
know the area probably better than most people there. We 
talk with individuals as well. From that, we begin to 
formulate what seem to be the priority information needs 
of that area. An area may have 28 needs and it would 
seem to us fruitless to try to contend with the 28, so we try 
to take the community view as to what would be the top 
five; and then we work with the communities and set up 
ways to inform them on those top five priorities. In most 
cases it is not a very mystical kind of information. It may 
be: What are the unemployment insurance benefits? What 
can the Manpower office really do for me? It is not a kind 
of classified thing. It is what people really want to know to 
take advantage of government programs which may be of 
some help to them. I wonder if that answers the question? 
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Senator Welch: Thank you. 


The Chairman: I believe Mr. Ford is going to submit 
certain of the surveys to the committee, so we will have 
the information to look at there. 


Mr. Ford: That is correct. 


The Chairman: In respect to questions that were asked, 
there are certain items, and I will read them to you, Mr. 
D’ Avignon. 


Senator Yuzyk asked you to outline some of the main 
recommendations of the task force on information and 
give some idea of how these were carried out. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Very good. At that time, I asked that that 
question be deferred until Mr. Ford could be here. He is 
here now and he will reply to that. 


The Chairman: Would it take very long, Mr. Ford? 


Mr. Ford: If I could use the numbers, Mr. Chairman, I 
could do it in about three minutes. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Ford: Is that satisfactory? May I do it now, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The Chairman: Please do. 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, the government dealt with 17 
major recommendations of the task force on information. 
If I may, I will simply use the numbers and you can refer 
back to the recommendations as set out in the task force 
report. 


On No. 1, the rights of Canadians to full, objective and 
timely information, you may recall, Mr. Chairman, that 
the minister spoke to that subject the other day. 


On No. 2, that a committee of ministers be charged with 
the task, that has been adopted and there is now a cabinet 
committee on a scientific approach to information. 


No. 3 was dealt with by the minister the other day. 


No. 4 deals with federal-provincial relations. An infor- 
mal group of nine directors from the provinces and some 
from Ottawa has been established to meet annually to 
discuss mutual problems. 


No. 5 relates to steps to be taken to reach substantial 
sections of the Canadian public that are at present outside 
the main stream of the government information flow. I 
suggest that this is one of the roles of the regional opera- 
tions group. 


No. 6 deals with communications research. Information 
Canada has carried out some communications research 
for the departments, at their request. 


No. 7 deals with the relationships within departments in 
information fields. A number of departments have made 
changes in line with the task force’s recommendations. 


No. 8 deals with the Council of Directors of Public 
Affairs (formerly Information) Divisions which, as Mr. 
D’ Avignon has pointed out, is now in operation. 


No. 9 deals with the establishment of Information 
Canada; and that, of course, has been implemented. 


No. 10 was not accepted by the government as a recom- 
mendation. It deals with Information Canada acting as a 
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public advocate in matters of access to federal 


information. 


No. 11 deals with the personnel division within Informa- 
tion Canada providing advice and assistance to the Public 
Service Commission and Treasury Board in relation to 
information matters. This has been done and a whole new 
career service has been established for information 
offices in Ottawa. 


No. 12 relates to regional operations which, of course, 
has been implemented. 


No. 13 recommends an independent board to be estab- 
lished consisting of leading advertisers to study advertis- 
ing programs. That has not been done. 


No. 14 is in connection with information programs 
abroad. The Department of External Affairs has made 
substantial changes in its information services abroad. 


Recommendations Nos. 15, 16 and 17 are simply 
housekeeping arrangements with respect to the establish- 
ment of Information Canada. 


Senator Carter: The government rejected two; you only 
cited one. 


Mr. Ford: That is right, Mr. Chairman; the other was the 
financing of a citizens’ advisory bureau, which they asked 
us to consider more thoroughly. 


The Chairman: Another item was the total number of 
personnel in the 39 information departments—that is, 
information officers plus personnel buttressing the infor- 
mation officers. Is that a matter for Treasury Board? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Yes. 


The Chairman: The next question was from Senator 
Carter: Does Information Canada carry out promotional 
work to ensure that the public knows of the books and 
reports which are available? 


Mr. D’Avignon: I have asked Mr. Ford to prepare an 
answer to that, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: It is basically the publicizing of the titles. 


Mr. Ford: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Basically, we have an 
advertising program which attempts to indicate, through 
various selected media, the publications and books avail- 
able from Information Canada. One problem is that our 
budget for advertising is not very large, as the figures 
recently given to you would indicate. Given the size of our 
operation, the budget is small and, consequently, we 
cannot advertise as much as we would like. 


A second part of the program is daily check lists which 
are distributed to a number of people and, as was 
described to you, the desired books can be ordered from 
that list. 


The third part is an information bulletin prepared by 
the reference services of Information Canada which lists 
new free publications issued by the government, new 
appointments in the federal and provincial services, and 
new programs which have been announced in the federal 
Public Service. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, there is a rather minor 
supplementary to that, which takes the form of asking 
Information Canada what promotional work they carry 
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out to inform the Canadian public of the available materi- 
al. Many among the public are still not aware that they 
can obtain information from Information Canada. 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, as I think was indicated to you 
previously, our problem has been that when we open a 
new centre we must endeavour not to overload it with 
work and consequently not do a very good job for anyone. 
Without very much advertising, our resources have been 
strained and it did not seem feasible to advertise and 
simply do less for all. The senator, I think, can understand 
that. This is one of the reasons we have been hesitant to 
use advertising, particularly in connection with the inqui- 
ries service. 


Senator Prowse: You get all you can handle now? 
Mr. Ford: That is right. 


Senator Welch: What types of groups seek the informa- 
tion? Are they individuals, companies, labour groups? 


Mr. Ford: Basically, in our bookshops it is the whitecollar 
segment of the community, businessmen and profession- 
als, who wish to know about certain government reports 
or acts of Parliament. In the inquiries service it ranges 
right across the board. We were worried that we would be 
overloaded by students, but this has not happened. The 
inquiries come from many walks of life. I know that we do 
not reach the public in r-ral or isolated areas. For this 
reason we send officers into the field to make contact with 
these groups. At present, the inquiries are largely from 
urban centres. 


Senator Rowe: You mentioned a period of six months 
earlier. Is that seasonal? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, it is on test, Mr. Chairman. It is in the 
process for six months, and the test will be completed in 
September. 


The Chairman: Are these mobile personnel strictly con- 
fined to the inquiry function, or do they have anything to 
do with information-out? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, they have a great deal to do with informa- 
tion-out. The whole basis is to find out what they need, 
and then work to supply information-out. It is a different 
approach from that which has been used traditionally 
sometimes in public relations programs. We are starting 
with the people and moving the information process back 
to them so that it is useful, which is one of our key words, 
in a form which is understandable and convenient to 
them. These are the three criteria we set down for our 
information program. 


The Chairman: So the inquiry function is just a small 
part of the mobile test function? 


Mr. Ford: That is right. We try to establish areas within 
the communities which can handle the usual type of inqui- 
ry. We back them up, but we avoid having the mobile 
officer engage in too much inquiry work, although it 
varies from region to region. 


The Chairman: The minister has stated that he would 
want Information Canada to take over the regional infor- 
mation capacity of the various departments. Is this a 
consideration in the mobile test function? 
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Mr. Ford: We are considering that, Mr. Chairman, in 
dealing with the committees of senior federal government 
servants in Nova Scotia and Manitoba to see if this would 
be a useful type of liaison for them so that we can discuss 
their mutual problems. In this way we attempt to effect 
co-ordination in the regions. 


Senator Carter: When these mobile units are out in the 
field, how do they contact you? Is it by telephone? 


Mr. Ford: No, they contact the central office, in Halifax, 
Winnipeg or Edmonton. 


Senator Carter: Is it by telephone? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, or they write—whatever seems to be the 
appropriate way of doing it. 


Senator Carter: Mr. D’Avignon replied to Senator Yuzyk 
regarding service in remote areas. He did not mention 
Labrador, which is a very remote area and cannot be 
serviced from St. John’s. 


Mr. D'Avignon: At the moment this is certainly not one of 
our priorities. We are endeavouring to achieve the most 
effective results from the funds we have to spend. There 
will certainly be a program for Labrador, but at the 
moment there is nothing. 


Mr. Ford: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that we are looking 
at Memorial University and the Newfoundland Libraries 
Board, which have some programs which may be useful 
to the federal government in Labrador. Mr. D’Avignon is 
correct, we do not have the funding to put a man in 
Labrador, but perhaps there are other vehicles that we 
could use to get information to people in that area. 


Senator Carter: You do not seem to realize that the situa- 
tion in Labrador is more serious than it is in the province 
of Newfoundland, because they are isolated—that is their 
main complaint—they are isolated from Ottawa. 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, we did eight reports on com- 
munities and their information problems in the summer 
of 1971. One of the reports was on Labrador. The point 
made in that report was the same as the senator is 
making, that they are terribly cut off from information; 
and certainly, on the basis of that report, we will try to 
serve them within the limitations of our budget. 


The Chairman: We have one more request for a docu- 
ment. It was from Senator Grosart, who asked if there 
was a document which described the rationale for setting 
up an exposition bureau. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Creighton Douglas is here. I do not 
believe there is a document, but he might speak to this 
subject. 


Mr. J. Creighton Douglas, Director of Expositions, Informa- 
tion Canada: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure exactly which 
report was being referred to. There have been a number 
of reports. The earliest that I can lay my hands on was in 
January 1959, by the Management and Analysis Division 
of the Public Service Commission. Also in November 
1963, and again in July 1968, on the transfer to Public 
Works. Finally, by the Bureau of Management Consulting 
Services in August 1970, on the transfer to Information 
Canada. I think that perhaps what is most significant is 
the 1963 study, which at that time I believe—I am new to 
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Ottawa, so I must excuse myself if I do not know the 
complete history—indicated that the economies of scale 
were the primary consideration that they saw for con- 
solidated operations. At that time they estimated at least 
15 per cent, and in many cases nearer 50 per cent, as the 
economies to be achieved. 


In addition to the economies of scale, which we believe 
are significant because departments do not have to dupli- 
cate facilities and the staff do everything themselves, we 
also bring into the field the area of expertise, where, by 
maintaining experts, we can do things more efficiently: 
we can encourage maintenance of design standards for 
Canadian presentations at home and abroad; present a 
consistent Canadian image; co-ordinate the efforts of 
other departments; wherever possible, ensure a maximum 
of Canadian content in the exhibition; and also try to 
encourage standardized contracting procedures. Does 
that answer the question? 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, sir. 


Senator Carter: Coming back to the question that was 
asked earlier, I think by Senator Prowse, about using 
other agencies, I think he referred to using library person- 
nel as part-time’ workers in your information service. 
What is your relationship with the Film Board? The Film 
Board has a decentralized service. They have a service in 
every province, I believe, and decentralized within the 
province. I know that in Newfoundland there is a central- 
ized office. There is a service for St. John’s, and I think 
they have a service branch in two or three other places in 
the province. Are you exploring the use of these agencies? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, senator, we are. We have a good rapport 
with the National Film Board offices, where they exist, 
and where we have an office. We show their films. We 
handle some inquiries for them, and that kind of thing. 


With respect to Newfoundland, we are looking at using 
the considerable audio-visual facilities and programs 
which they already have in that province to help us get 
information to people. For instance, it does not seem to us 
that we should duplicate the expertise or the equipment at 
Memorial. It does not seem to us that we should do the 
same job as the Newfoundland Libraries Board. Perhaps 
we can help them do their job better, and get more infor- 
mation to people in isolated areas than they receive at 
present. 


Senator Carter: They could also collect their inquiries for 
you. 


Mr. Ford: That is right; to help them do an information 
job which perhaps they have not been able to do because 
they have been cut off from any kind of resource that the 
federal government might offer them; supplying them 
with information or taking feedback back to the depart- 
ment on a certain program. 


Senator Carter: Have you given any thought to having 
the National Film Board prepare a film on your informa- 
tion service? 


Mr. Ford: Yes. That would be one way of doing it—and 
hook into those audio-visual facilities in Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, the Film Board has 
already produced a few films for us. Some are rather 
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exciting. There is one in particular called “‘The Propagan- 
da Message,” which has been shown across the country. I 
would be very pleased to invite all senators to view it. 


Senator Carter: Did you approve the title? 


Mr. D’Avignon: It is humorous. It has been well received 
all over Canada. It won an award in New York and 
Germany, and is an extremely good film. 


Senator Carter: It might be worthwhile our seeing it. 
Mr. D’Avignon: We could arrange it. 


The Chairman: We will see what the committee’s desire 
is. Have you any statistics that are reasonably up to date 
regarding the inquiry function and which could be filed 
with the committee? For the purposes of our report, I 
think we should have it. 


Mr. D’Avignon: By region? 


The Chairman: I suppose by region would be useful, if 
you happen to have it. We would like as much as possible 
in the way of statistics. We should have as many statistics 
as possible on the mobile test program in order that we 
might have a better understanding of it. 


Mr. D’Avignon: That will be supplied to the clerk. 


Senator Carter: Is that information to be supplied later or 
answered now? 


The Chairman: I think probably later, because it is fairly 
detailed information, we shall require it for the purposes 
of writing our report. We will distribute copies to senators, 
if they so wish, as soon as it arrives. 


Senator Carter: My question was related to that. I 
remember, when Information Canada was set up, that 
after a month or two we received a special monthly report 
showing that so many telephone calls and letters were 
answered, so much was sent in and so much sent out. 
There was a whole list of material on things that you did. 
That came out for several months, probably for six 
months, and then it disappeared, it stopped. When I was 
reading all this, the question came into my mind: How can 
you be so accurate, to be able to state that you had 6,784 
inquiries? How do you record this? Do you have a com- 
puter or some sort of mechanical device that keeps a 
record of these things, like a cash register? What is your 
method of acquiring these statistics? What is your method 
of collecting them? 


Mr. Ford: For telephone surveys we simply use a lumber- 
man’s tally, one, two, three and cut, and at the end of the 
day we can tell how many telephone calls we have 
received and the type of questions which were being 
asked. When a letter comes in, a central clerk looks at it 
and decides what type of letter it is and does the statistical 
work at that time. 


What we would like to do, as I mentioned previously, is 
to improve our statistical work so that we can pin down 
more precisely what kind of inquiry people have so we 
can be more useful to the departments in highlighting the 
problems in their information programs. That is the type 
of thing we are working on right now. 
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Senator Carter: I would like to know not only the bare 
quantity, but how much of this was really worthwhile 
asking for and sending out. 


Mr. Ford: That is a good question. That is precisely why 
we should like to make our statistical work more precise 
than it has been in the past. The report to Parliament was 
mentioned earlier. The problem with that was that it came 
from two or three different centres and really was not 
representative of very much. We feel that with more cen- 
tres across the country and with an improved method of 
collecting statistics, we would then get feed-back which is 
useful to the departments and to Parliament. 


Senator Carter: Why did you discontinue this news sheet 
or monthly report which came out? 


Mr. Ford: For that very reason. We did not feel that it 
was representative of the people of Canada as a whole. 
You would sometimes get 15 people, say, in Toronto 
making a complaint. Well, that does not mean much to the 
rest of Canada, and it did not seem useful to burden 
people with that kind of information. 


Senator Carter: I should also like to know how the serv- 
ice has been regionally and by different provinces? 


The Chairman: I think that is what the statistics, hopeful- 
ly, will reveal. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ford and his people 
have developed a form which is to be used to gather these 
statistics. Would you like us to file a copy of that form? 


The Chairman: Yes. I should like to ask Mr. Ford wheth- 
er he feels the public is beginning to look upon Informa- 
tion Canada as the source of information; and, if so, is 
that taking place particularly in the six centres where 
there are offices at the present time, or is it broader than 
that? 


Mr. Ford: We are becoming better known in the large 
centres in which we are located. We have conducted some 
surveys in that regard. For instance, in Toronto we are 
better known than the Department of the Environment 
and rank very well with departments which have been in 
operation for some time. I think we will know more in 
September about how we are doing in terms of reaching 
the people in the rural areas. We are beginning the reach 
out to them now, and in September we will have some 
idea as to how that has worked out. 


The Chairman: You have done survey work? 

Mr. Ford: Yes. 

The Chairman: And do you have copies of those surveys? 
Mr. Ford: Yes. 

The Chairman: Would you file those also? 

Mr. Ford: Yes. 


The Chairman: Is it the intention of Information Canada 
to open any more bookstores? 


Mr. D’Avignon: We hope to have more authorized agents, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman: I am referring specifically to bookstores 
such as you now have in the six centres in which you are 
located. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Not at the moment. Our plans for the 
coming year do not foresee the opening of any new 
bookstores. 


Senator Prowse: You have authorized agents who carry 
your books? 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


The Chairman: And that is on a 40 per cent commission 
basis? 


Mr. D’Avignon: An authorized agent is on a 46 per cent 
commission basis. Any book dealer in Canada can pur- 
chase and resell our books without being obliged to deal 
in any large quantities. He can buy them by the unit, if he 
wishes, and he is on a 40 per cent commission basis. 


The Chairman: Is the policy of having authorized agents 
and booksellers functioning very well? I realize it is dif- 
ficult to compare these things, but how does it compare to 
your bookstores? 


Mr. D’Avignon: It is working very well, Mr. Chairman. We 
now have 40 authorized agents. Unfortunately, our mar- 
keting function is just starting and there are some prov- 
inces which have not as yet been covered. 


Senator Prowse: This would be particularly useful in 
getting the publications into the smaller cities, would it 
not? 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


Senator Carter: I have a supplementary, Mr. Chairman, if 
I may, to your question. 


Prior to the advent of Information Canada, the Queen’s 
Printer did quite a good deal of promotional work for 
government publications. When that function came under 
the aegis of Information Canada, for some reason or 
another, there was a drastic curtailment. I am wondering 
what the state of that is at the present time. Has it gotten 
back to the normal level, or just what is the situation with 
respect to the promotion of government publications? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there has 
been any cutback in the advertising budget. I think there 
is as much publicity as there has been in the past. 


Senator Carter: I am not referring to publicity as such, 
but the promotional work which the Queen’s Printer car- 
ried out in respect of government publications. They con- 
ducted promotional work with bookstores and a whole list 
of people with respect to government publications. 


For example, the Senate report on poverty attracted 
very little promotional work. We had to do some of this 
ourselves by advertising in the newspapers. I know the 
Queen’s Printer did a good deal of promotional work all 
across the country on the history of the Newfoundland 
Regiment. That type of thing seemed to diminish consid- 
erably when the Queen’s Printer became part of Informa- 
tion Canada. I am wondering whether that situation has 
been corrected, or what the status is at the moment. 


Mr. D’Avignon: As Mr. Ford indicated, we have done 
some promotional work. We might not do as much as was 
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done previously, but if you look at the figures respecting 
the sale of government publications, you will find that 
over the last ten years sales of Canadian publications 
have gone up from $1.8 million to $4 million. So there has 
been some promotional work. 


The Chairman: Do you do any advertising of your 
authorized agents and booksellers? For example, if I lived 
in Kitchener how would I know where to go to obtain a 
particular government publication? I suppose I could 
phone Information Canada. 


Mr. D'Avignon: When we open an agency or whenever we 
enter into a contract with a book dealer to become our 
authorized agent, we publicize it. There is some promo- 
tional work in that connection. 


The Chairman: Is the agent required to do any promo- 
tional work? 


Mr. D’Avignon: No. The only thing he is required to do is 
to place in his window a display which states that he does 
sell Canadian government publications. 


The Chairman: He is required to separate those publica- 
tions from the rest of his books also, is he not? 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 
The Chairman: But the bookseller is not? 
Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


The Chairman: Do you have authorized agents in most 
cities? 


Mr. D’Avignon: As I mentioned previously, we are just 
now getting into this marketing activity. We have at the 
moment a marketing manager for Western Canada and he 
has been very active. I suppose we have been more active 
in Western Canada than in any other area of Canada. We 
hope to have people operating in the province of Quebec. 
We have been fairly active in Ontario also, but Quebec 
and the Maritimes have suffered a bit. 


Mr. Ford: I might add to that, Mr. Chairman, that when 
we studied the Queen’s Printer we found that they did do 
some promotional effort. On the other hand, they had not 
sent out a news release respecting a new publication for 
three years, so that their promotional efforts were limited 
to certain fields; it was not a full-scale promotional effort. 
Our efforts have been in terms, first of all, of opening up a 
number of agencies; and secondly, going into a marketing 
survey program; and then following that up, perhaps, 
with advertising and promotional work. In other words, 
we determine where we are going to sell these various 
publications and we now have people to sell them. Once 
this is done, it makes sense to open up the floodgates and 
start pumping out the promotional material. 


The Chairman: If it is a case of budget, where would you 
put your emphasis? Is it an important emphasis in your 
judgment, as opposed, say, to an increase in the mobile 
officer program and the inquiry centre program? 


Mr. D’Avignon: These are two different programs, Mr. 
Chairman, and they are both top priority programs. The 
marketing of government publications and the opening of 
regional offices are probably the two top priority pro- 
grams of Information Canada at the present time. Per- 
haps if I indicate what our objectives are over the next 
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two or three years in terms of authorized agents it will 
indicate the importance we attach to this. We now have 
40-plus authorized agents. I am not sure of the exact 
number. Our hope at the end of this year is to have 75 
authorized agents; at the end of 1974 to have 150; and at 
the end of 1975, 300. 


Senator Carter: Interpreting your answer, there is no 
change in the promotional work done by the Queen’s 
Printer? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, the daily check list is still 
sent to all the Canadian booksellers, and they can order 
from this list; they receive it daily. It could be that there 
has been less promotional work on things like the New- 
foundland Regiment history because of limited budgets. 


Senator Carter: But there was very good promotion on 
that one. 


Mr. D‘Avignon: Yes, there was. 


Senator Carter: But when it came to our Poverty report 
and the other report on Science Policy— 


Mr. D’Avignon: They are still bestsellers. 


Senator Carter: I know, but I do not think you can say 
this is because of promotion. I know that in the early 
stages of the Poverty report there was no promotion at all, 
none, and we had to do it ourselves. 


Senator Prowse: There was an awful lot of publicity 
about it just before that report appeared. 


Mr. Cocks: Going back to the mobile test unit for a 
second, for clarification, as I understand it, you have the 
three criteria that you are operating on. Is it to be 
assumed, I gather, that when you get all the results in you 
will not necessarily be able to go ahead with all these 
three criteria, that you will have to make up your mind 
which of the three, it may be all three or it may be one or 
two, will be feasible. Is that correct? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, the usefulness, the ease with which they 
can get it into comprehensiveness, and the ease of under- 
standing. As much as possible we would like to meet all 
three, but it may not be possible in a particular area. We 
will try to come up to those as best we can, to put those 
citizens in a better position to make a decision as to what 
should be done. That is our objective—not to run a 
scheme for anyone, not to try to sell them a program, but 
simply to get them the information which they may 
require to make a decision and to help them, if they wish, 
to send feedback to government departments about 
whether they like the program or not, or whatever they 
want to say about it. We are not in the public relations 
business per se; we are not in the advertising business; 
and we are certainly not in the news business. I would like 
to define it as information business, utilizing social com- 
munications. It is not pragmatic work; we are not audio- 
visual freaks, we do not have a lot of equipment. We try to 
be people-intensive. 


Mr. Cocks: As a supplementary to that, I would assume 
that if one area might want you to use one criterion and 
another area might want you to use something else, you 
would not have the same service to each area? 
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Mr. Ford: No, the whole thing is to adjust it to people, to 
adjust the government organization to the needs of the 
people in that particular region, rather than have them 
saying that we are the bureaucrats coming in from 
Ottawa. The way we set it up is to have a kind of social 
organization that adapts to people, that makes it as easy 
as possible for them to get the information. 


Mr. Cocks: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: On the communication services, the liai- 
son services, do you see that role expanding for Informa- 
tion Canada? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, at the moment our 
resources are rather limited in this area and I think they 
are fully taxed. I believe that this role will expand and 
that there is going to be more and more demand for 
specialized services. Some smaller agencies will be using 
the services of this group to develop information pro- 
grams for them. There have been some requests already. 
This is the same group as dos the creative writing. It is not 
a large group; it is a group that could grow a little, but not 
very much. They need to be highly specialized people, 
people who can take over an information program in a 
department and conceptualize the whole thing. Yes, I do 
believe this role is going to expand in the next few years. 


The Chairman: How many people do you have in that 
role? 


Mr. D'Avignon: Senior people can handle the sort of work 
I mentioned. I believe we have five at the moment. 


The Chairman: Are they the same people who co-ordi- 
nate as between departments as well? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Yes, that is right. They are backed up by 
more junior people and by experts. 


The Chairman: Do you contract out some of this work, or 
is it all done in the department? 


Mr. D’Avignon: At the moment we have not contracted 
out any work. 


The Chairman: What do you think about the possibilities 
of Information Canada fulfilling a monitoring and assess- 
ing role, that we talked about earlier, on behalf of the 
government in respect of all information services provid- 
ed by government, as to their effectiveness and 
efficiency? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, the minister elaborated on 
that the other day. Monitoring is very close to control and 
one of the problems is that, if we are going to act as 
advisor to departments in their information needs, and if 
we also have a control function, it could be rather difficult 
to play both roles. 


The Chairman: Separating out the concept of control, 
which is really I suppose a super information agency, and 
saying that there are 39 departments conducting their 
own information programs, which is a very specialized 
business and in which there would probably be not so 
much expertise at the Treasury Board level to know 
whether or not the kind of expenditure was the most 
effective or efficient, could Information Canada act as an 
advisor to government on the effectiveness and efficiency 
of information services? 
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Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, the answer to this ques- 
tion is: Yes, it could, on a request from the Board, act as 
an advisor to the Board, in the same way as the Board has 
other advisors on the use of computers and in a lot of 
other areas. 


The Chairman: Is it a fair question to ask you whether 
you think it would be a useful function? 


Mr. D’Avignon: I still see this conflict: this is some kind of 
control; it is a financial control. If Information Canada 
advises the Board on the information and information 
budgets and the programs themselves and the cost of 
these programs, it might then be very difficult for Infor- 
mation Canada to act as an advisor to these departments. 
This is one area that puzzles me a little. It could be 
possible to separate a group that would look after this, in 
very much the same way as the Public Service Commis- 
sion has an appeals board which sometimes works at 
cross-purposes to the staffing branch, but the appeals 
board has been set up as a separate entity. 


The Chairman: Your advisory role is not so great a role? 


Mr. D’Avignon: We hope it will expand. At the moment, in 
the last year and in this year’s estimate, it has not done so; 
we have not really given top priority to this area. We think 
that giving information to the Canadian people and the 
distribution of our publications has been set as our top 
priority. In the years to come this co-ordination could 
come, through the opening of regional offices and through 
co-ordination in the field, and this could then expand to 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Ford: If I may just add to that, Mr. Chairman, I agree 
that if we set up an apparatus in the regions which could 
tell departments where there is an overlap or where some- 
body is not being reached, it is a useful kind of feedback 
that most departments would accept. It is not monitoring; 
it is being done in a useful way, that we are both in the 
information business and perhaps this information would 
allow us all to do our job better. 


Secondly, if we get in the regions and are useful there, it 
seems to me it would help our co-ordination role in 
Ottawa, because we could come to the meeting as a 
person who has information and distributing apparatus in 
the regions, who understands some of the problems in the 
region, and we have a useful role to play; we are not being 
put there by somebody who says, “Here, you chair the 
meeting. You do not have any money. You do not have 
much clout.” And what will result? If we could come there 
with a definite role to play, it would improve our situation 
right down the field. 


The Chairman: That is a good point. 


Senator Carter: May I ask a supplementary question? A 
lot of information goes out from every department and 
every branch of government, and, I suppose, from Infor- 
mation Canada, that is largely wasted because the reada- 
bility level is too high. Not everybody in Canada has 
Grade 11 education and most writing is written on the 
Grade 11 level, and for the person who has a functional 
readability level of Grade 6 or 7 that is wasted and he does 
not get much out of it. 


Do you carry out monitoring of the articles or publica- 
tions issued by various departments in order to assess the 
readability level and advise with respect to it? 
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Mr. Ford: We have done some of that at the regional 
level, through our own work or gathering together the 
work of others. An example might be the Inter lake region 
of Manitoba, where we attempted to inform Indians with 
university level material, which obviously they could not 
understand. We have just made an initial attempt at that. 
It is a useful pattern to follow though, and we might do 
more with the departments along those lines. 


Senator Carter: That would be very useful. 
Mr. Ford: Yes, I agree. 


The Chairman: Could you give us a general idea of the 
future plans for Information Canada? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, the immediate plans are 
to consolidate our position so as to do well with what we 
have inherited. During the course of the next fiscal year 
we will open five regional offices in the provinces which 
do not now have them. We also intend to increase the 
number of authorized agencies throughout Canada, 
introduce better marketing methods for the sale of publi- 
cations and develop an on-going computerized inventory 
for our publications with a back-up system of informa- 
tion. This will be mechanized or computerized and easily 
available to the public throughout the country. Also 
during the course of next year we plan to extend the 
services we can render to other departments in the con- 
sulting and advisory fields. 


At the moment we are not endeavouring to establish 
any new programs. We will analyze the results of the 
mobile units and attempt to determine from this where we 
go in serving the public in isolated and rural areas. 


Basically these are the plans for Information Canada 
over the next few years, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Are there further questions? 


On behalf of the committee, Mr. D’Avignon, I would like 
to thank you, Mr. Ford, Mr. Trickey, Mr. Douglas and Mrs. 
Lachance for being with us and co-operating in our 
examination of Information Canada. I do not believe 
there is anything we have asked that you have not 
endeavoured to give us. We apologize for requesting so 
many forms, reports and so forth, which I hope we will 
make use of when writing the report. 


The committee adjourned. 


The Committee resumed at 2.30 p.m. 
Senator Douglas D. Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we will commence 
our hearing on the estimates for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1974. Before doing so, we have certain answers 
that were given to us by the officials of Treasury Board at 
the meeting on supplementary estimates (B) for the year 
ending March 31, 1973. With your permission, I will table 
these. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we have with us, as 
witnesses from Treasury Board, the Honourable C. M. 
Drury, President of the Treasury Board, and Mr. B. A. 
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MacDonald, Assistant Secretary. Perhaps Mr. Drury has a 
statement to make to open the proceedings. 


Hon. C. M. Drury (Treasury Board President): Mr. Chair- 
man, I have a short statement, if it is desired. It is very 
general. It is perhaps in the nature of a warm-up. I shall 
read it, but I trust the committee has rather more infor- 
mation already in its hands than they will get from this. I 
have no particular points to make, except perhaps one. 


The main estimates for 1973-74 propose budgetary 
expenditures of $18,393 million and non-budgetary expen- 
ditures—that is loans, investments and advances—of $893 
million. 

These spending estimates reflect an allocation of 
resources to existing social policy and economic policy 
programs in furtherance of the government’s goals of 
national unity and equality of opportunity for all 
Canadians. 


In support of social policy objectives, these estimates 
contemplate higher expenditures for such programs as 
public housing and land development, assistance to native 
peoples, unconditional transfer payments to the provinces 
that permit greater equality in provincial services, bilin- 
gualism, and payments to provinces to assist them in 
financing hospital, medical and welfare services. 


Higher expenditures also are proposed to strengthen the 
economy. These include assistance to the technical devel- 
opment of our industry, to the orderly development of 
northern transportation and to other fields of transporta- 
tion and communications throughout the country. 


In certain other cases, where decisions were taken too 
late to be reflected in the main estimates, supplementary 
proposals will be submitted to Parliament during the 
course of the fiscal year. 


The government also has stressed a high degree of 
professionalism as being the primary and most essential 
objective of the armed forces. This is evidenced by a 
significant addition to the defence estimates, with the 
lifting of the ceiling placed on expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in 1970-71. 


The total increase of $2,238 million in the estimates for 
budgetary expenditures for this year over the level of 
expenditures for the past year is unusually large. About 
40 per cent of this increase arises because last year, the 
transitional year between the old and the new Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Plan, there were no budgetary expendi- 
tures for the commission, while the estimates for this year 
contain $890 million as the payment, after the fact, of the 
government’s contribution to unemployment benefit pay- 
ments in calendar year 1972. This does not call for any 
actual cash flow since the contribution is more than cov- 
ered by the money already advanced to the commission in 
the course of the last fiscal year. 


Mr. Chairman, if there are questions arising out of the 
statement or out of the blue book itself, I will be glad to 
try to answer them. 


The Chairman: Are there any questions? 


I have a question, Mr. Drury. In the course of examining 
these estimates, we have been examining the work of 
Information Canada. I wonder if it would be possible to 
get from your department the cost of information services 
used or employed by the Government of Canada? 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether we 
could have a rather more precise definition of “informa- 
tion services”. The preparation of the blue book is an 
important informational operation. 


The Chairman: As a matter of fact, we discussed that this 
morning with officials of Information Canada; and, 
indeed, even bodies like Statistics Canada can have an 
information feature to their organization. We were think- 
ing what would correspond to the public affairs expendi- 
ture in a large corporation. Information Canada officials 
agreed that it was probably a fairly valid definition as far 
as trying to determine the amount from the estimates. It 
may not be. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I think one can see that, really, when you 
use the term “‘public affairs” you mean “public relations’’. 


The Chairman: Anybody who is a vice-president of 
public affairs would disagree with you. You may be right. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: In a sense, what is envisaged is the effort, 
corporate or governmental, that goes into establishing, 
maintaining and operating channels of communication 
between the government and the public. 


Senator Giguére: Would that include some form of 
advertising? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would suggest that all advertising 
would fall under this heading. All the complication and 
distribution of pamphlets, booklets. You have one there, 
which would come under this heading of communicating 
with the public. 


I am not sure that the blue book would, because that is 
designed basically rather more as an internal document 
than to communicate with the public. This would be quite 
difficult to do because in our classification of accounts 
you do not always get under these broad definitions or 
broad classifications exactly the same application. Per- 
haps the Department of Agriculture, in the dissemination 
of information on how to computerize a farm, would 
regard that as part of the normal operating expenditure 
of, for instance, the division of animal husbandry. It 
would not show up under communications. 


The Chairman: I suppose that is possible, and I suppose 
there would be some difference of opinion as to what 
made up those figures. Nevertheless, we had an official 
from the information section of the Department of 
Labour this morning who brought in a budget which 
totalled about $1.5 million or $1.6 million as their informa- 
tion budget. I would think that each department would at 
least have a figure that they considered to be information. 
Whether you and I could agree with them, that it is or is 
not information, would be another matter. 


I think the reason we want the figure—we initially asked 
for it from Information Canada, but they were unable to 
get it for us—was to try to determine the importance of 
information services to the government and to Canada, 
the role that Information Canada might or might not play, 
and the sheer magnitude of the job of communication. 


Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, Program Branch, 
Treasury Board Secretariat: If it is a question of identifying 
units of departments whose principal function is public 
relations or public affairs, or the dissemination of infor- 
mation rather than its origin, it is a manageable task. 
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The Chairman: Would that exclude creative writing? 


Mr. MacDonald: If you took the information service of 
the Department of Agriculture and were to obtain a book- 
let on a particular aspect of horticulture, it might be 
written in one of the research branches, or something of 
this nature, rather than in the information service itself, 
although the public would obtain the document from the 
information service. 


The Chairman: I think that is probably true also of the 
Department of Labour. 


Mr. MacDonald: It would be a never-ending trail. It 
appears here as an identifiable activity in the Department 
of Labour, in the estimates themselves. It is on page 13-5 
of the blue book. 


The Chairman: They break it down in two forms. One, 
they have $1,093,000, which includes the work of the 
department and the production of information vehicles, 
as they call them, which bridges various branches of their 
operation. Then, beyond that, they have another $526,000, 
which is information vehicles applied to _ specific 
branches. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I think that the obtaining 
of the equivalent amount to the $1,093,000 in other depart- 
ments would be a straightforward job. Finding the 
equivalent of the information vehicles, as you referred to 
them, would be much more difficult. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I see they have here a very large item in 
respect of data processing. If you apply this kind of anal- 
ysis to Statistics Canada, the whole of their budget comes 
under information. Where is the cutoff line between the 
cost of acquisition of information, the cost of processing 
and the costs of dissemination? It is all information. These 
people do not make beads or turn out a product. 


The chairman: I suppose Mr. MacDonald came as close 
to an answer as anyone can when he said the “‘dissemina- 
tion of information”. If it is relatively simple to get, then I 
would imagine that would probably answer our question. 


Mr. MacDonald: The information division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the information division of the 
Department of Transport, and even of Treasury Board, 
and every other department, is responsible for the organ- 
ized distribution of information. That, I think, we can 
identify; but it would only be a partial answer to your 
total question, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: If that is reasonably convenient to do, 
then it would probably answer the question. We do not 
want to ask impossible questions, because you do not get 
answers that way. 


The other question we had regarding Information 
Canada was whether or not you thought Information 
Canada could play a role in making an annual report to 
government or, indeed, to Treasury Board on the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of such information services. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would rather have them try to devise 
some instruments for the measurement of efficiency and 
effectiveness. One would hope that they would have cer- 
tain expertise in that area, certainly more than one might 
find elsewhere. I would rather see them devise some 
instruments which the departments themselves could use, 
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and then the conclusions of that kind of analysis would be 
looked at by Treasury Board at an annual review of 
departmental budgets. 


The Chairman: Do you mean to say that Treasury Board 
would use the tests? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The departments themselves would use 
the tests. 


The Chairman: But not Treasury Board? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Treasury Board would not use them in 
the sense of operating them, but would use the results of 
such tests in making judgments. In other words, the 
departments would be required to show, as part of the 
justification for their budgets, this kind of analysis of 
their own operations. We are doing this in a number of 
areas. Treasury Board, under Dr. Hartle’s branch, tries to 
develop measuring instruments, both quantitative and 
qualitative, for testing the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the larger programs. These measuring devices, analytical 
devices, will be employed by the departments in looking 
at themselves annually. As part of the annual review of 
prospective budgets, Treasury Board would ask to see, as 
justification for either increases or decreases, the applica- 
tion of these measurements, rather than Treasury Board 
having to do the actual measuring. 


The Chairman: Perhaps we will come back to that later. 
Are there any other questions? 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Minister, who publicizes and dis- 
tributes the various releases made by the minister respon- 
sible for Treasury Board and the various announcements 
by Treasury Board? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The machinery used is that of the Com- 
munications Division of Treasury Board. 


Senator Phillips: Not Information Canada? 
Hon. Mr. Drury: No, not Information Canada. 


Senator Phillips: You do not consider Information 
Canada capable of doing that? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not quite sure, to be quite frank, as 
to what their capabilities are in the field of distribution. 


The Chairman: I might mention, Mr. Minister, that the 
evidence of the Minister of Labour, when he appeared 
before our committee, was that Information Canada did 
not see its role as one of taking over the central informa- 
tion capacities of the various departments. Information 
Canada saw its role as a number of different things; but 
in the information-out, as they call it, they saw their role 
solely, or virtually solely, as a regional information 
agency co-ordinating the regional output of departmental 
information. So I do not think that Information Canada 
see themselves as handling the central information capa- 
cities of the various departments. 


Senator Phillips: My question was not what Information 
Canada saw itself as being, Mr. Chairman. My question, 
which was directed to the minister, was whether or not he 
considered Information Canada capable of doing that. 


The Chairman: That, indeed, is another question. Just so 
the minister is aware of the evidence given by the Minister 
of Labour, that was his evidence. 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: My answer to that question, senator, is 
that I do not know whether they are capable of doing it or 
not. Presumably, they could be made capable. 


Senator Phillips: What would be the necessary steps to 
make them capable, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Basically, I suppose, the transfer of 
resources from the various departments now doing this 
mechanical operation to Information Canada. 


Senator Phillips: What type of resources do you have in 
mind, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Presumably, duplicating work, the per- 
sonnel who maintain distribution lists, the technical oper- 
ation of addressing envelopes and the putting of those 
envelopes into the hands of whatever carrier is used. 


Senator Phillips: Could you not envisage a saving, Mr. 
Minister, if all this work was done under one office, rather 
than each department having their own staff in this area? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would suggest—without being too famil- 
iar with it, to be quite frank—that you would then get into 
the question of the economies of scale. There is a point 
where putting all the typewriters in one room does not 
achieve either economy in the number of typewriters or 
the number of people than by having them distributed in 
a variety of places. 


If a department has a minimal operation, or less than 
minimal, then, presumably, there would be economy by 
making use of a centralized operation. If a department or 
an agency has a function which is above this minimal 
number, whatever it may be, they are not likely to achieve 
many economies. It is a facet of the never ending debate: 
the stenographic pool as against the individual 
stenographer. 


Senator Giguére: As Information Canada is organized 
now, if you transferred your communiqués to them, 
would it not cause delays? Isn’t it more rapid the way you 
do it now? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It is likely to be more rapid if the person 
who is originating can undertake the distribution directly. 
By way of example of a press release or a communiqué, it 
is subject, as I guess you well know, to changes editing, 
translation and all the rest of it, right up to the last 
minute. As quickly as these things can be accomplished, 
they are. The minimal amount of time should elapse until 
they get through to the hands of the recipient. If, after a 
final editing, a Treasury Board communiqué had to travel 
to Information Canada for some kind of action, for 
duplication over there and so on, there would almost 
certainly be a delay. 


Senator Giguére: More handling. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: More handling. In a way, we have had a 
somewhat similar experience in endeavouring to central- 
ize the reproduction, the printing process. In some cases, 
centralized printing, centralized reproduction, does repre- 
sent an economy, where a number of departments use a 
single unit not owned by any one of them. In other cases a 
department can effectively and efficiently load to an eco- 
nomic level one of these printing units all for itself, and if 
it is a printing unit on the premises almost under the 
control of the department, it is faster than if you have to 
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ship the material out and wait until the product comes 
back. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Minister, you were a member of the 
cabinet when the original concept of Information Canada 
was developed. In your opinion, is the present establish- 
ment, the present organization, the same as originally 
conceived? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is a little hard to say. When you talk 
about “the original concept,” this must be somebody’s 
view or some collective view. 


Senator Carter: I am thinking about the collective view of 
the cabinet, as expressed by the Prime Minister in the 
house when he made the original policy speech. He 
described Information Canada as a rather compact unit 
of about 100 people. Now, we have had evidence before us 
to show that, apart from the agencies that Information 
Canada has absorbed, the staff of Information Canada 
itself is around 240 or 245. And we have been told that 
they are planning a regional decentralization which will 
require more staff and probably bring it up to about 300 
people. That is about three times the organization that 
was envisaged by the Prime Minister in 1970. I was just 
wondering: Was this thing thought out, or was it started 
and let grow like Topsy? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would say it was not thought out to its 
ultimate, quite clearly. If it had been, then instead of a 
figure of 100 it would have been 200, 300, whatever would 
have been appropriate. When one asks if it is growing like 
Topsy, I say that the whole concept was of an experimen- 
tal nature; there was not a precise model that was going to 
be set up, already determined in advance. As effect is 
given to ideas which appear to be worth trying, some are 
successful and some are not, and an institution like this 
will continue to evolve. 


Senator Carter: The original press release, as I remem- 
ber, was the usual one, like those that come out from time 
to time, which gave me the impression, and I think gave 
others the impression, too, that by setting up Information 
Canada the work of the informational staffs of the vari- 
ous divisions would somehow diminish. But that has not 
happened, because our evidence shows that in most cases 
they have increased, in spite of Information Canada. Did 
you envisage Information Canada primarily as a collector 
or a dispenser of information? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: In a sense, I do not think that one could 
say it is primarily dispensing or primarily collecting. It is 
supposed to be, as in the original concept, a two-way 
street: it was supposed to be a disseminator of informa- 
tion and also a collector. Now, as the instruments turn out 
to be effective, or there are areas in which they are effec- 
tive and useful, one would then expect them to grow; and 
the ones that are not, to shrink. 


Senator Carter: Each department already had an agency 
to disseminate information they wanted to get out to the 
Canadian public, so that was pretty well taken care of. 
The Prime Minister in his speech, in February 1970, the 
one I referred to earlier, emphasized something which 
was not being done at that time—that is, that Information 
Canada would gather the ideas, attitudes and reactions of 
the people and gather up the feedback from the people to 
government programs and so forth. That has not been a 
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high priority with Information Canada; they are only just 
getting started on that now. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I will accept that. 


Senator Carter: If this was an important thing and was 
not being looked after, how come it has such a low priori- 
ty, when the other situation was already taken care of? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not certain that the other situation 
was already adequately taken care of. Probably the Minis- 
ter of Labour has outlined to you the program of setting 
up Information Canada offices, outlets, in a number of 
cities across Canada where they did not exist before. 


Senator Carter: The Department of Labour? You men- 
tioned the Department of Labour? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, Information Canada. I mentioned the 
Minister of Labour, he being the minister responsible for 
Information Canada. 


Senator Carter: The decentralized offices are necessary 
in order to get the feedback from the people. That is the 
only way they can do it. They cannot get feedback from 
the people just through the centralized office here in 
Ottawa. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am just saying there has been some 
progress made. I am not sure whether he did outline it. 


Senator Carter: It was not mentioned. 
Hon. Mr. Drury: It was not, eh? 


Senator Carter: One does not get that idea from the 
description given by the Prime Minister when the policy 
was originally announced. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: To the best of my knowledge, from the 
earliest days of the gestation of Information Canada this 
was part of the modus operandi of the agency—that is, the 
establishment of federal government information outlets, 
other than merely one centralized one in Ottawa. Rather 
than have individual departments attempt to establish 
regional information outlets, this would all be done, in 
effect more economically and effectively by a centralized 
agency, Information Canada. The public seeking informa- 
tion in relation to any department could then have 
recourse to a federal government source of information, 
rather than have individual departments all attempting to 
establish their own information outlets initially in all the 
principal cities of Canada. This dissemination of informa- 
tion by departments whose machinery and outlet was only 
in Ottawa, would be less effective and, incidentally, more 
expensive than establishing regional outlets on a central- 
ized basis. 


Senator Carter: What was the rationale for transferring 
the functions of the Queen’s Printer and the publishing 
business to Information Canada so soon? Why were they 
not allowed to become organized before taking all these 
other agencies under their wing, which would only retard 
their progress in becoming established? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It avoided a certain amount of duplica- 
tion by putting them together at the outset, rather than 
attempting to build up an efficient operating machine, the 
function of part of which would be concerned with the 
running and operation of these facilities while still disas- 
sociated from them. 
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Senator Carter: Can you tell us, then, how the Queen’s 
Printer and the publishing of books have benefited? It is 
my impression that they were not doing too badly on their 
own. My other impression is that they have not changed 
much by being transferred to Information Canada, where 
they are performing pretty well the same function. The 
only possibility of savings would be in administration. We 
have no evidence that there have even been administra- 
tive savings. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That will be most apparent in the organi- 
zation on a joint basis of these new outlets throughout 
Canada. They now combine the information releases on a 
so-called straight information basis, communiqués, book- 
lets and so forth, for departments. 


Senator Carter: Are you referring to the Queen’s Printer 
now? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, to Information Canada. 


Senator Carter: But I am referring to the Queen’s 
Printer. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: They also have outlets previously not 
available to the Queen’s Printer. 


Senator Carter: I was not aware of that. The Queen’s 
Printer always used bookstores and had its own outlets. 
There probably were not as many, but they had their own 
outlets, and also arrangements with booksellers and book- 
stores throughout the country. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The Queen’s publisher. 
Senator Carter: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Not the Queen’s Printer; the Queen’s 
publisher function now has, as a result of this integration, 
considerably more outlets available and in better loca- 
tions than was the case in the past. They continue, how- 
ever, the arrangements with retail booksellers. 


Senator Carter: Could we be given details of that? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes. I take it you are aware, senator, of 
the distinction between the Queen’s Publisher function 
and the Canadian Government Printing Bureau, as it is 
now known? 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The two are quite different. The Canadi- 
an Government Printing Bureau is under the Department 
of Supply and Services, rather than Information Canada 
and the Minister of Labour. 


Senator Welch: We were attempting this morning to 
obtain a reply to the question as to how much Information 
Canada was actually costing the country in 1970. I would 
also like to know what it cost in 1973. In other words, what 
is the cost today? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The cost today is the figure outlined in 
the estimates, the total budgetary expenditures for 1973-74 
of $10,880,000. I do not have the figure for 1970. This 
estimate book does not contain the earlier figures. There 
may be a copy in the Library and I could read the number 
out of it. 


Senator Welch: Isn’t Information Canada almost a 
direct copy of the functions performed by the department 
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anyway? What advantage does Information Canada offer 
to the people of Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: As I indicated, there were no, or very 
sketchy, regional outlets for information. There was a 
large machine with elements in each department and 
agency located in Ottawa for the dissemination of infor- 
mation, but this did not very effectively serve the people 
in cities and elsewhere, other than Ottawa. It tended to be 
rather sketchy and what they obtained or did not obtain 
depended to a large degree on the maintenance of distri- 
bution lists and the mails. 


Senator Welch: Reading the report of the Auditor Gener- 
al, what comment would you care to make on the remarks 
he made with respect to Information Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am unfortunately not familiar with 
them. 


The Chairman: Could you tell us the remarks he made, 
senator? 


Senator Welch: I would have to look them up. 


Senator Phillips: If I may interrupt, Mr. Chairman, if I 
recall the report of the Auditor General correctly, he was 
very critical of much of the internal auditing and so on 
carried on in the organization. I am rather surprised that 
the President of the Treasury Board has not read that. 
Haven’t you read the report at all, sir? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I have read the report. 


The Chairman: I believe the answer the President gave 
was that he was not aware of that particular section. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, I rather prefer the phrase that Iam 
not familiar with it. I have read the report; it is a rather 
thick document and I confess I have not committed it to 
memory. 


Senator Welch: How many staff were employed at Infor- 
mation Canada in 1970, and how many do they have 
today? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I can give you the figures for today, 
senator. Their authorized strength is 401 man-years. If 
senators will turn to page 13-16 of the current estimates, it 
shows the total number of man-years authorized, distribu- 
tion by categories, and comparison between 1972-73 and 
1971-72. It does not go back to the one year in which you 
are interested. We would have to obtain an earlier esti- 
mate book for that. 


The Chairman: Senator, I have a copy of the Auditor 
General’s Report, if you would like to see it. 


Senator Welch: I have read it, but I do not have it in my 
mind. 


The Chairman: If there are any specific questions that 
you would like to ask, I will have the messenger bring it 
over to you. 


Senator Phillips: I have one here. 


The Chairman: Do you have any further questions, 
senator? 


Senator Welch: That was all, unless the minister would 
like to look at the report and comment. 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: Most of the information contained in 
paragraphs 386 and 387—the two you referred me to— 
appear to be a description of the activities of Information 
Canada. 


Senator Welch: What do you make of this? It says: 


As in previous years (paragraph 341 of our 1971 
report) we must report the lack of adequate control 
over stocks of publications held for sale. 


What does he mean by that? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I think he means that in the view of the 
Auditor General the stock control, inventory control, to 
which he made reference in his previous report, is still 
inadequate. 


Senator Phillips: Has Treasury Board made any effort to 
improve the control, since that report was made? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I can say, in general, that when the 
reports come to us from the Auditor General, as to his 
observations prior to the publication of the report, we 
work through these and co-operate with him and his staff 
to try to bring about the improvements that he feels are 
necessary. Then, when the report is published, there is 
another analysis of it to see which of these observations, 
which are made internally during the course of the year, 
re-appeared in the report. We then endeavour, if there is 
further corrective action to be taken, to see that it is 
taken. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, I do not know where I 
am on the list of speakers, but before we leave this I 
would like to ask a couple of questions. 


The Chairman: Have you completed your questions, 
Senator Welch? 


Senator Welch: I might ask the minister if he conscien- 
tiously feels that Information Canada has been a good 
thing for the people, and if it has saved money for the 
people of Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, that 
the basis for setting up Information Canada was to save 
money. 


Senator Welch: You have to save it some place. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The purpose of most government pro- 
grams is not to save money, as such—you can do it very 
easily by just ceasing activity—but to provide a more 
effective, a more efficient way of meeting the needs of the 
people, of discharging our responsibilities to meet their 
needs. There is no question in my mind but that informa- 
tion sought by citizens about the operations, the ability to 
assist them in their need, of the Government of Canada, is 
being more effectively discharged through the operations 
of Information Canada than it was previously—that is, in 
terms of effectiveness. 


Information Canada has made the Government of 
Canada more effective in making available to citizens 
answers to questions they seek about their government 
and their country. Insofar as the efficiency of this opera- 
tion is concerned, it has not yet reached maturity, if I 
could use this term, whereby the organization and its 
operations can be looked at on a routine basis and routine 
tests applied. The kind of efficiency test that you can 
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apply to a department such as the Department of Agricul- 
ture is rather inappropriate in a young and evolving 
organization such as this. 


Senator Welch: You have not answered my question. I 
made the statement “to save money.” You made the state- 
ment that we could save money by, in other words, ceas- 
ing to exist, or ceasing to spend money. I would expect 
that answer from some people, but not from you. Are we 
saving money by forming, three years ago, Information 
Canada, or are we wasting the taxpayers’ money with 
duplication? I want to have your opinion on that, not the 
fact that we could quit operations we all know that. Per- 
haps we should quit for a while anyway. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I tried to answer that by saying that 
information, answers to questions from the public, par- 
ticularly the public outside the Ottawa area or those 
people who have easy access to Ottawa, is much more 
effectively being done under Information Canada than it 
was under the previous arrangements. I think it is being 
done more economically than had we merely enlarged the 
individual operations of departmental information 
divisions. 


Senator Langlois: Is it not also a fact that Information 
Canada is presently providing services which were not 
previously provided? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is quite correct, senator. When I say 
it is being done more effectively, this means not only is 
there more of it, but things which were not being provided 
are now being provided, and also areas which were not 
covered previously are now covered. 


The Chairman: Senator Phillips? 


Senator Phillips: Turning to the Auditor General’s 
Report, Mr. Chairman, I am rather intrigued by the fact 
that in August of 1972 the Department of National Reve- 
nue assessed Information Canada $100,000 in respect of 
federal sales tax. 


Could you elaborate on that, Mr. Minister, and explain 
the basis of the assessment and why it was left until 
August of 1972 before it was decided that Information 
Canada was responsible for paying federal sales tax? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I must confess, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know the answer to that particular question. I am not 
fully familiar with that transaction. 


Senator Phillips: Very well, Mr. Minister. 


My next question, also based on the Auditor General’s 
report, is that the report states that the costs of Informa- 
tion Canada do not include the costs of common services 
provided without charge by other government depart- 
ments. The report goes on to estimate the costs of these 
free services provided to Information Canada at approxi- 
mately $2,300,000 for the fiscal year 1971-72. This, to me, 
appears to be a very sloppy form of bookkeeping. I do not 
know of any board of directors or, indeed, any respect- 
able firm of auditors who would tolerate this type of 
estimation. This leads me to inquire as to what type of 
control Treasury Board exercises over Information 
Canada. Do you provide Information Canada with a sort 
of Chargex card, a Bank Americard, in dealing with Trea- 
sury Board and various other government departments? 
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What form of control does Treasury Board exercise over 
Information Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Substantially the same degree of control 
which is exercised over all government departments. In 
general, I suppose, this might consist of an annual review 
of their budgetary proposals for presentation in the blue 
book. Included in this review is an attempt to have them 
justify, both in relation to the programs they are author- 
ized to carry out and in relation to their past performance, 
the sums of money which they claim will be needed in the 
carrying out of their mandate. Following this review, the 
government accepts the budget and it appears in the blue 
book. In the course of the year, in the administration of 
this budget, they are required to make individual submis- 
sions to Treasury Board for review and approval or disap- 
proval, or modification, as the case may be, according to 
the rules now established for all government departments. 
They do not differ from other departments in this respect. 


Senator Phillips: For the fiscal year 1971-72, Mr. Minister, 
I believe the budget for Information Canada was slightly 
in excess of $9 million. Yet in the Auditor General’s report 
we find that other departments provided free services to 
the estimated amount of $2,300,000, which is approximate- 
ly 25 per cent of the total budget of Information Canada. I 
find it inconceivable that a department or any organiza- 
tion in the federal government can exceed the allocation 
provided by Parliament by 25 per cent through the simple 
means of using free services provided by other depart- 
ments. Bear in mind, Mr. Minister, that the essential func- 
tion of Information Canada was to reduce the costs. 
Anyone can operate on a budget if they are provided with 
free services from other departments. 


I feel this is one point where not only Information 
Canada has fallen down, but where Treasury Board has 
fallen down very badly. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There is, of course, a series of so-called 
free services provided internally by the government from 
one department to another for which no charges are 
made, as they would merely be bookkeeping entries. They 
do not call for an authorization or, in effect, a double 
authorization by Parliament. In the blue book, paragraph 
12 of the introduction, the activities table is shown, and 
explained in paragraph 12 is what is in and what is out. 
Paragraph 12 reads: 


The services provided by the department usually 
means accommodation in the department’s own build- 
ings. Services provided by other departments consist of 
accommodation provided by the Department of Public 
Works;— 


And for smaller agencies, the accommodation is almost 
invariably provided by the Department of Public Works. 
Paragraph 12 continues: 


accounting and cheque issue service provided by the 
Department of Supply and Services;— 


The Department of Supply and Services has a centralized 
cheque issuing operation and the costs of that are met by 
one appropriation for the Department of Supply and 
Services. That department provides this service without 
charge to other government departments. 


Paragraph 12 continues: 


the contributions of the government as an employer to 
certain employee benefit plans, other than the Public 
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Service Superannuation Account and the Supplementa- 
ry Retirement Benefits Account, by the Treasury 
Board;— 


Again, the amounts required for these things are con- 
tained in the estimates of Treasury Board and they cover 
all government employees, rather than having a separate 
listing under each of these headings in the various depart- 
mental budgets. 


Paragraph 12 continues: 


and payments by the Department of Labour for employ- 
ment injury claims by public service employees. 


This is another free service, if you like, to all government 
employees. 


This is the type of thing to which the Auditor General 
was making reference. Accommodation, including power, 
light, and so on; employer contributions to a number of 
employee benefit plans and services such as cheque 
issuance. 


Senator Phillips: I appreciate your attempt to answer the 
question, Mr. Drury. I do not wish to belabour the point. 
You really have not convinced me, sir, so I am going to 
ask one brief question. Do you know of any other depart- 
ment or Crown corporation that uses the various free 
services provided by the department ot the extent of 25 
per cent of their budget? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: If one looks at the Department of 
Finance, Mr. Chairman, there is at page 8-6 of the blue 
book for 1972-73 under the heading of “Activity,” an esti- 
mate made of the value of “Services provided by other 
departments,” and the operations total of the Department 
of Finance calls for the payment of $8,560,000. The esti- 
mate of services provided by other departments is 
$4,699,000. 


Senator Phillips: An obvious question arises from your 
reply, Mr. Minister. If the Department of Finance can 
estimate this, why can’t Information Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes, I think they probably could. If the 
Department of Finance can, so could Information 
Canada. 


Senator Phillips: I heartily recommend that for your 
consideration, Mr. Drury. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: In the report of the Auditor General to 
the House of Commons for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1972—that is a couple of years old—we see for services 
provided by other departments to Information Canada, in 
the current book of estimates, on page 13-12, a figure of 
$820,000, that is in 1972-73, and in the current year, 
$1,038,000. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Minister, there is still a considerable 
discrepancy between that estimate and that of the Auditor 
General. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Of the Auditor General. 


The Chairman: The Auditor General’s report is 1971-72, 
the figure I see here is $2,998,000. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could inter- 
rupt? There is a change made between 1973-74 and the 
earlier years in the distribution of departmental votes of 
contributions to the Public Service superannuation 
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account. The 1973-74 estimates naturally adjust the fig- 
ures for the two earlier years, so the figure the Auditor 
General would be referring to as being the original esti- 
mate would be in terms of Treasury Board having paid 
the contribution on behalf of Information Canada 
employees to the Public Service superannuation account, 
and then showing it as a so-called free service to Informa- 
tion Canada, so that there is a better distribution of costs 
in 1973-74 than there was in earlier years. 


The Chairman: It seems to me that the figure the Presi- 
dent was reading was the 1973-74 figure, but the 1971-72 
figure that the Auditor General has been referring to 
shows services provided by other departments of $2,998,- 
000, which is more than the Auditor General’s figures. 


Mr. MacDonald: For 1971-72, expenditures, $2,998,000. 
The Chairman: Which is more than the $2 million? 
Mr. MacDonald: I do not know the reason. 


The Chairman: We do not know where the $2 million 
comes from, but in fact it appears as though the amount is 
fully provided in the estimates. 


Senator Phillips: Neither the minister nor myself had 
that interpretation on it up to a few minutes ago. 


The Chairman: If you look at page 13-12— 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not sure what the senator is credit- 
ing me with, Mr. Chairman. This is at least an indication 
that if in the previous year there was no estimate con- 
tained in the estimates of this, at least one has been 
conscious of the operation of the Auditor General, or for 
some other reason, and it is now here. 


Senator Phillips: I have several more questions, but I will 
yield the floor. 


Senator Yuzyk: I have a question to ask of the minister 
about the information services of the Treasury Board. 
However, first of all, I am looking at the blue book page 
28-8. I notice an item there, “Information”. The expendi- 
tures for 1971-72 were $489,000. Then the forecast expen- 
ditures for 1972-73 were $456,000. The estimates for 1973- 
74 were $624,000, which means a jump of $168,000, 
approximately 37 per cent, which is quite a high jump in 
one year. How do you explain this jump? Are there new 
plans in this field of information to account for the $168,- 
000 difference? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Mac- 
Donald to indicate what is included in that and what the 
changes are? 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, that “information” item 
includes the cost of printing certain documents that we 
have to print, such as the main estimates you have in front 
of you and the supplementary estimates, and also the How 
Your Tax Dollar is Spent booklet that is put out, and in 
the main it represents increases in costs rather than a 
change in items. 


Senator Yuzyk: Do you have an information services 
branch with a director at the head of it? 


Mr. MacDonald: We have a group of four or five people 
for Treasury Board. But this is the cost that we pay for 
information services, rather than the cost of our own 
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employees whose expenses would be shown under salar- 
ies and wages. It is basically the cost of our own printing, 
that we have to buy. 


Senator Yuzyk: But do you have a budget for information 
services? é 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 
Senator Yuzyk: That is not shown here? 
Mr. MacDonald: It is not in that detail. 


Senator Yuzyk: Could you provide us with budgetary 
expenses and even forecasts? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes, sir. 


Senator Yuzyk: This branch of the information services is 
also related in some way to Information Canada, is it not? 
At least, the printing is done through Information 
Canada. 


Mr. MacDonald: The printing is done at the Canadian 
Government Printing Bureau, which is part of the Depart- 
ment of Supply and Services. 


Senator Yuzuk: And not through Information Canada? 


Mr. MacDonald: No, the Queen’s publisher is part of 
Information Canada, the distribution service or the pub- 
lishing service, while the printing service is run as an 
operation under the Department of Supply and Services. 
Each department carries in its own budget the cost of the 
printing done, either directly by the Canadian Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau, or through the Canadian Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau by private suppliers. 


Senator Yuzyk: When you present to us a little later on 
the complete budget, we will have a good idea of what 
your information services provide in the way of informa- 
tion and how they could be related to other departments. 


Mr. MacDonald: I believe, Mr. Chairman, that in the case 
of Treasury Board we would show the cost of a unit of 
organization within the Treasury Board Secretariat which 
is concerned with the distribution of information from 
Treasury Board, such as press releases and information 
of this nature, similar to the larger information services of 
the operational departments. 


Senator Yuzyk: Do your officials meet with the officials 
of Information Canada from time to time to discuss pro- 
grams of information? 


Mr. MacDonald: Do you mean our own programs? 
Senator Yuzyk: Yes, within Treasury Board itself? 


Mr. MacDonald: Typically, yes. For instance, such distri- 
bution as is made of the blue book of the estimates to the 
public is through Information Canada. How Your Tax 
Dollar is Spent is distributed through Information 
Canada. We use it as the major distribution service of the 
government to the public. 


Senator Carter: Mr. MacDonald, Treasury Board has a 
very small information branch, of four or five persons? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is correct. 
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Senator Carter: Has Information Canada provided your 
branch with any services that you did not have 
previously? 


Mr. MacDonald: For instance, in conjunction with the 
whole entry into this field of issuing an annual, somewhat 
popularized version of the estimates, How Your Tax 
Dollar is Spent, we obtained technical advice from them 
during the whole design. Officers were lent to us to carry 
the publication through in the first and second years. We 
looked to them for advice with respect to methods of 
distribution and assessing what we are doing, which was 
getting the publication to the public so as to achieve the 
greatest benefit. 


Senator Carter: Has Information Canada had any other 
impact on your branch? 


Mr. MacDonald: I am not that familiar with its opera- 
tions, but I believe the information community in Ottawa 
is fairly close knit and I am quite sure that there is an 
exchange of information. 


Senator Carter: You have told us the same story as we 
have heard from every other department whose repre- 
sentatives appeared before us, that this is where they find 
Information Canada to be of great help— that is, inthe 
publishing sector, and beyond that there is not very much 
need of extra services, apart from the publishing, which 
seems to be quite considerable. Representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture have told us that through 
Information Canada they could use economies of scale 
and produce books which they would never have been 
able to do out of their; budget. It is very useful material. 


Mr. Drury, if I understood you correctly when I was 
questioning you earlier, there has been no basic change in 
policy with respect to Information Canada since it was 
established. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not sure that I am in a position 
really to give an unqualified yes or an unqualified no, 
because there has been no basic change in policy in rela- 
tion to Information Canada since its aims and objectives 
were first announced. 


Senator Carter: That is what I mean, since it started. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: If one considers the original ideas, or 
who had that idea and how that has been modified, it 
becomes really quite a maze. 


Senator Carter: Is the policy announced by the Prime 
Minister on February 10, 1970 still the basic policy? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It still is. 


Senator Carter: You mentioned earlier, in reply to a 
question, that you feel that Information Canada might 
devise some instrument that departments could use to 
measure the effectiveness of their informational services. 
Has Treasury Board itself taken any steps, or got other 
departments to initiate some method of finding out what 
use is made of their material? My own box is filled two or 
three times a day with papers such as speeches from 
many government departments. It is impossible to read it 
all and most of it goes in the basket, otherwise I would be 
crowded out of the office. I wonder, with all this material 
being distributed, has anyone ever bothered to find out if 
it is ever read, or what happens to it? 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: A great deal of effort is put into this, but 
there is really no easy way to find on a continuing basis, if 
you like, the receptivity of the information which is dis- 
tributed. This is a perennial problem for those who adver- 
tise extensively. They endeavour to discover an easy 
method of ascertaining this, but have not done so. There 
does not appear to be any easy way. Our preoccuption 
really has been to see that distribution lists are not being 
just repeated out of habit and, in effect, full of names of 
people who have died and of wrong addresses, or people 
who clearly have no interest, and are pruned accordingly. 


Senator Carter: Different types of publications are avail- 
able for different purposes. Some departments have what 
amount to house organs, which are news magazines for 
their own department, which would not be of much inter- 
est for those outside the department itself. That, of course, 
would have a limited circulation. Then we have other 
publications like the Labour Gazette, which has a circula- 
tion of about 5,000, we are told. It is aimed at specific 
groups, employers and employees, but not so much at the 
general public. We understand that agriculture would be 
aimed at farmers, because that is primarily their interest. 


I am always amazed at goals and objectives. Has any- 
body ever sorted them out and found out which ones we 
should concentrate on; and of the ones that we do have, 
do they have sufficient circulation to be of very much 
use? Do they go on an employer’s desk of a labour union 
man’s desk, and from there into the basket? These fellows 
are putting out their own material as well. The public 
must be pretty well flooded with it. Surely it is time that 
somebody began to look into to bring a little order out of 
chaos? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It is not being done in an organized way, 
largely because of the lack of effective ways of measuring 
this, of getting the answers to these questions. The only 
technique we now have is the direct question, calling for a 
direct answer, a survey or a questionnaire. 


Senator Carter: Each department could do that, as far as 
their own limited list is concerned, could they not? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: They do this periodically. 
Senator Carter: How often? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It varies from department to department. 
I thought one of the useful things that Information 
Canada could do would be to put some cerebration on to 
this problem and come up with techniques which are 
effective and efficient and which could be used by 
anybody. 


Senator Carter: One of the points brought up this morn- 
ing was that a lot of the material that goes out—fairly 
expensive paper, binding, covering—is costly, but its read- 
ability is at such a high level that unless one has Grade 11 
education one might as well forget it. To send that kind of 
stuff out to the ordinary Joe is pretty well a waste of time 
and money. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would think your observation is quite 
correct. Hopefully, there is a minimum of this being done. 


Senator Carter: That was one of the points we tried to 
develop this morning, at to whether Information Canada 
could not at least monitor some of this stuff and give 
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advice to the various departments on the readability of 
their material. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: A number of departments seek that 
advice, and we are one. As Mr. MacDonald explained, this 
is precisely the process we went through in this tax dollar 
pamphlet—both advice from the editor’s point of view, 
and again, the most useful, productive, distribution list. 
We do not have the machinery in the department; we are 
not knowledgeable as to what or where the market is, in 
terms of acceptability, for this particular document; and 
so we go to Information Canada and ask them. 


Senator Carter: We had one witness before us who felt 
that Information Canada could not achieve the maximum 
effectiveness unless it had some sort of control, monitor- 
ing control, with respect to the other departments. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: This is always a temptation. One is told 
that you cannot perform a useful function unless you 
have authority to control, to command. My own view is 
that if Information Canada has useful advice and good 
ideas, they will be sought, as we have sought them. If it 
has not, then it will not be used on an advisory basis, and 
it should not be given authority to impose. Surely it is a 
much more satisfactory situation where here.is an agency 
which can help you, because they are good and knowl- 
edgeable, and you can go to them for help and use their 
advice and knowledge, rather than having what might 
possibly turn into an inept, incompetent group controlling 
things. 


Senator Carter: The same witness said that if they 
wanted information, they would go to the fountain head 
and get it, rather than getting it second-hand from Infor- 
mation Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I do not know who the witness was. 
There are many such people, but I question if they know 
where the fountain head is. There are an awful lot of 
searchers. 


Senator Carter: We have been told that here in Ottawa, if 
a person wants information about labour, he goes to 
Labour. If he is in Labrador, he will probably go to 
Information Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Here, then, is a useful function being 
provided by Information Canada which hitherto was not. 


Senator Carter: I chose a very poor example when I 
mentioned Labrador, because I am told they have very 
low priorities, but the principle is the same. You feel that 
Information Canada has the expertise to work out some 
sort of instrument that can measure qualitatively and 
quantitatively the effectiveness of the information that 
goes out to the various departments? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, better systems than we now have, 
yes. Part of this I would expect they would develop them- 
selves, and part through the process of inquiry with 
departmental information organizations which have a 
considerable measure of experience on some ideas. Hope- 
fully, Information Canada could synthesize all this. 


Senator Carter: Is there any directive from the govern- 
ment for them to work on this? How far up is this in their 
priorities? 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not quite sure. Could I ask Dr. 
Hartle if he has had any dealings with Information 
Canada on this topic? 


Dr. D. G. Hartle, Deputy Secretary, Planning Branch, Trea- 
sury Board Secretariat: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I remember 
addressing a seminar. Information Canada had assem- 
bled principal information officers of departments, and I 
presented a paper to them. I have at least had some 
preliminary discussions with them. I might add that the 
cost of assessing the effectiveness of some of these publi- 
cations sometimes exceeds the cost of the publications 
themselves. To try to get opinion polls is a very expensive 
proposition. Information Canada is aware of these prob- 
lems. They are providing a focal point for information 
officers in the departments, in a sense, through me, trying 
to show them the sort of techniques available. But I 
cannot answer the question as to the degree of priority 
given to the subject. I have not discussed that with them. 


The Chairman: Mr. Minister, on pages 13-16—perhaps 
this is a question for Mr. MacDonald—I notice that under 
“Standard Object’, it shows “Salaries and Wages, $4,150,- 
000,” and then “Less: Amount recoverable from Exposi- 
tions Revolving Fund, $170,000.” Then, on pages 13-18 and 
13-19 it shows the Revolving Fund breaking even. I am 
wondering where that $170,000 comes from. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, the Expositions Revolv- 
ing Fund would receive certain administrative services 
from Information Canada, which is its parent, if you like. 
In the case of all the revolving funds, we have tried to 
reflect total charges. One of the costs of operation of the 
Expositions Revolving Fund is the services received from 
Information Canada. 


The Chairman: So they receive $170,000 more than 
expended because the services would cancel out? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is right. 


The Chairman: Down at the bottom you show a grant of 
$20,000. Why do you show that as a special item? This is 
an item not required for 1973-74. 


Mr. MacDonald: All grants are shown in the estimates, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Yes, but I am wondering why you show a 
grant which does not exist? 


Mr. MacDonald: Because we want to maintain continuity 
between one year’s estimates and another. 


The Chairman: Could you tell me the method by which a 
lease of property is approved? 


Mr. MacDonald: The Department of Public Works has the 
authority to enter into leases on the part of the govern- 
ment. I am a little unsure as to your question, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: I am thinking specifically of the leases 
for the six information centres. 


Mr. MacDonald: The Department of Public Works would 
enter into the leases. If has a general mandate to provide 
accommodation for government operations. I suppose it 
would depend on local circumstances, but they would 
look for premises which suit an information outlet. The 
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Department of Public Works would then have the authori- 
ty to enter into a lease once they found suitable premises. 


The Chairman: Would there have to be pre-approval on 
the part of Treasury Board with respect to the cost of the 
lease? 


Mr. MacDonald: I would imagine for an information 
outlet the amount would not be sufficient to require spe- 
cific Treasury Board approval. There are particular cases 
where the item is not straightforward and, therefore, 
would have to come before Treasury Board for approval. 


The Chairman: Otherwise, it would just be a normal part 
of the departmental budget? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is right. 


The Chairman: What is the amount requiring Treasury 
Board approval? 


Mr. MacDonald: If it was on a tender basis and they were 
taking the lowest tender, the amount would be very large. 
In general, amounts requiring Treasury Board approval 
for capital expenditures are $250,000 and over. I am 
merely relying on logic rather than on memory, but I 
think that the leases would be somewhat proportional to 
that. We can get this information for you. 


The Chairman: I should like to be informed as to the 
policy regarding leases and the control exercised over a 
department such as Information Canada entering into 
leases and how they budget for them. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I think Mr. MacDonald indicated that the 
individual department would not have the right to enter 
into leases. 


The Chairman: Yes, but apparently they have the right to 
instruct the Public Works Department to find them 
accommodation. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes, and they have a veto on what is 
proposed. In some cases, they are offered a choice. The 
actual search for the lease and the terms of the lease, and 
the contracting is the responsibility of the Department of 
Public Works. 


The Chairman: I am referring specifically to some of 
these leases. The one that is the most outstanding is a 
lease in Montreal which involves an annual payment of 
$229,223. This is a 10-year lease and it also included $250,- 
000 for alteration costs. The rate on that lease is $25 par 
square foot which, as you know, is the very, very top 
commercial rate. I am wondering what control Treasury 
Board and/or Public Works exercises over that kind of 
commitment. 


Mr. MacDonald: We will provide you with the general 
policy for these leases. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Cocks: Mr. MacDonald, a little while ago you men- 
tioned that you received a good deal of worthwhile advice 
from Information Canada respecting the publication of 
the booklet How Your Tax Dollar is Spent. I am wonder- 
ing if you could express an opinion as to whether you 
could have received that good advice from the Queen’s 
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Printer prior to the existence of Information Canada. 
That might be an unfair question. 


Mr. MacDonald: I think it is a little unfair. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: As a one-time Minister of Defence Pro- 
duction, speaking from a personal experience, I would say 
that the answer is “no”. The Queen’s Printer in earlier 
days had, I think, great competence in the field of actual 
production—printing, typesetting, and this type of thing. 
On the publishing side or the editing side there was con- 
siderable élan, if I may use that term, when it came to the 
mechanics of measuring the market and dissemination. In 
the old Queen’s Printer this ability just was not present. 


Mr. Cocks: I am also wondering about the advice you 
received as to how to set up the book and make it marke- 
table to the public. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There was some of that in the Queen’s 
Printer and subsequently in what is now known as the 
Queen’s Publisher. They do and did produce a lot of 
useful work in respect of literary questions and also, to 
some degree, but perhaps not too exciting, in respect of 
format, and so forth. They tended to be small “c” 
conservative. 


The Chairman: If there are no further questions, I will 
declare the meeting adjourned. On behalf of honourable 
senators let me thank the Honourable Mr. Drury, Mr. 
MacDonald and the other officials for having attended. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


The following is provided relative to Senator Everett’s 
enquiry as to the work of the Creative Units within Infor- 
mation Canada for the period January 1, to May 31, 1973. 


Creative Officers provide the skill and expertise 
required to implement ideas. Their talents range from 
writing and editing to audio-visual and public relations. 
Their services are used both internally—to project Infor- 
mation Canada’s own programs—and externally, in serv- 
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Creative Officers work in tandem with Departmental 
Liaison Officers whose functions are as follows: 


1. The maintenance of liaison with departments and 
agencies in order to identify areas where any one ora 
combination of services may be provided to expedite 
the solution of a given problem; 


2. The provision of professional advice to client depart- 
ments; to recommend initiatives to be taken by Infor. 


ice to other departments. 


mation Canada’s Creative Units. 


RECENT ACTIVITIES OF CREATIVE UNITS (Jan. to May 1973) 


Project Client Dept. Service/Program Status 
1. International Navigational Congress D.P.W. Providing public relations counsel and co-ordinating con- Continuing 
(July, 1973) ference arrangements for 8 departments involved 
2. Commonwealth Heads of Government External Co-ordination and support in publishing and printing design, Continuing 
Meeting (Aug. 1-10, 1973) and provision of Enquiry Services 
3. R.C.M.P. Centennial Solicitor General Public relations counsel Continuing 
4. Scientific and Technical Information External Counsel and research of comprehensive listing of Centres Completed 
Resource centres 
5. County Program Reviews External Professional assessment and counsel Continuing 
6. Review and proposals for new Canadian T.B.S. Special task force leadership; recommendation to T.B.S. Continuing 
Government publishing Policy and pro- 
cedures 
7. Resource assessment for effective Bi- T.B.S. Survey of departmental situations; compilation of results; Continuing 
lingual Publishing Policy and procedures recommendation to T.B.S. 
8. Organization of the Government of Privy Council Gathering, co-ordination, production and writing of text Continuing 
Canada 
9. Federal Identity Program Cabinet directive Compilation of administrative manual and policy for Cabinet Continuing 
approval 
10. Federal Services for Business I.T.&C. Compilation, co-ordination, writing and production of pub- Continuing 
(publication) lication comprising services offered by 22 departments 
and agencies 
11. Citizen Services (publication) Information Canada Compilation, co-ordination, writing and production of Continuing 
initiative publication comprising services offered by 32 departments 
and agencies 
12. Survival Kit—1973 (publication) Information Canada Compilation, co-ordination, writing and production of Completed 
initiative publication for out of town students employed by Govern- 
ment 
13. Modular Film Series Information Canada Creation and supervision of 7 films on important social Continuing 
initiative issues; for distribution to various T.V. outlets 
14. Rationalization of use of existing Govern- Information Canada Survey of departmental facilities; proposal for their use on Continuing 
ment audio-visual production facilities initiative a regularized basis among all departments 
15. Improving effectiveness of Government Information Canada Survey of libraries’ needs; identify where improvements by Continuing 


liaison and support to Canadian librairies 
through the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion 


initiative 


INFORMATION CANADA CREATIVE 


Departmental Liaison Officers 5 
Creative Units 
English 5 
French 2 


Government are needed; implement changes 


UNIT AND LIAISON MANPOWER (June 12, 1973) 


(one on extended loan to Regional Operations—Winnipeg) 


David R. Monk, Director. 
Communication Services 
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INFORMATION CANADA 


NuMBER oF EMPLoyYErs WoRKING BY LOCATION 
AS OF May 20, 1973 


Headquarter Geena ete nh. o oe eee eo AE ORES thts a es 438 
Ministers! @micesrais. 4 oe eee os 5 
Director General’s Office.................... 4 
Deputy Director General’s Office............ 0 
Assistant Director General’s Office........... 2 
RestonalOperationses 1 etke os atcha 20 
Research and Evaluation.................... 2 
Pubtishing—@ tia wareercr ic aie see cee 76 
Publishing rule yes aac ie mae ee eae 22 
Communicationss.. 4.5. ee a eee 25 
EXPOSITIONS tee A ee hea Aco ek 168 
FAGIDINIStES tLON ME Ae eens eae ee eee 66 
internal@Auditwcs:merert o-san es eee 1 
Planning cp ee Cn errs ce hs Ne ota 3 
Personnel ee ncs te he Oa ce Mas 21 
BIN gUaLis mee eer eer Saree kere ae 3 
SummerStudentsseeeeneeeeeeeee eee 16 
SpecialsProjects sae eer tee ee ee 4 
RegionaliO ficee-~Cannda.. Ms ok oes eackrs 4 Mis oa hw ch oo eae 116* 
Ottawa— 
Enquiries te sceneries ce a toe ne aicienne eis 26 
BOOKStOrOGs Eee aes ee 5 
— 31 
Toronto— 
ONG WIries hPa eer as ie scny coed cae eonein 9 
BOOKStOrerc: sot ert ra i nees ine ee 8 
17 
Montreal— 
Enquiries were e ee ee ere ae eee. 10 
BooKstoresa.o ddan cece ee ee 10 
— 20 
Halifax— 
IN QUITIOS Meee Meee ee heels on are 11 
BOOKStOre see Rees Lee on eeu eee 3 
New, Brunswick §. 5.0.0. .80.05 00 eee 1 
Newfoundland (contract)................ 1 
16 
Winnipeg— 
EEN GQUIPICa Ne aerey eye orien ce ee 10 
IBOOKStore sacar ee Ree ee es 5 
Saskatchewan (contract)................. 1 
ANY ORES (SOMBER Don ood sncassaccddnancsece 1 
17 
Vancouver— 
EERQUIPICS | ene tho eee ec ee ce 8 
IBOORStOre ne soc ee ee aoe ore tua di 
15 
Offices Abroad (Expositions) .............0.ce.eccncncnaceccess 7 
PATIS OL CO Sy Aoki. a ee es AAO SE toe 5 
LoudomOmce ts .. eer Pee we cen see 2 
GrRGAINFD BE ODA) ie see ee ser ee Re eer oOLes 


*116 includes 3 persons on contract. 
**Excluding Expositions which operate on cost-recovery (Headquar- 
ters 168 and Abroad 7) the Grand Total is 386. 


Published under authority of the Senate by the Queen’s Printer for Canada 


Available from Information Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 
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FIRST SESSION—TWENTY-NINTH PARLIAMENT 
1993 


THE SENATE OF CANADA 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


Complete Proceedings on the Supplementary Estimates (A) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1974 


(Witnesses: See Minutes of Proceedings) 
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STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable D. D. Everett, Chairman; 


The Honourable Herbert O. Sparrow, Deputy 
Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Benidickson, W. M. Langlois, L. 
Carter, C. W. *Manning, Ernest C. 
Coté, Jean-Pierre *Martin, Paul 
Croll, David A. (Ex officio) 
Desruisseaux, P. Paterson, N. M. 
Everett, Douglas D. Phillips, O. H. 
*Flynn, Jacques Prowse, J. Harper 
(Ex officio) Rowe, F. W. 
Giguere Louis de G. Sparrow, Herbert O. 
Grosart, Allister Welch, Frank C. 
Laird Yuzyk; Paul 


(Quorum 5) 


*Ex officio Member 


Order of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, November 8, 1973: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Martin, P.C.: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon 
the expenditures set out in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates (A) laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 
ending the 31st March, 1974. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 
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Minutes of Proceedings 


Wednesday, November 21, 1973. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance met this day at 
9.30 a.m. to consider Supplementary Estimates (A) for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1974. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Everett (Chairman), 
Carter, Flynn, Grosart, Langlois, Manning, Phillips, Spar- 
row and Yuzyk.(9) 


Present, but not of the Committee: The Honourable 
Senators Fournier and Perrault. (2) 


In attendance: Mr. J. H. M. Cocks, Director of Research. 


WITNESSES: 
From the Treasury Board: 


The Honourable C. M. Drury, 
President. 


Mr. Bruce A. MacDonald, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The Treasury Board undertook to furnish several 
answers to questions by members of the Committee. The 
said answers to be printed as an appendix to the subse- 
quent proceedings on the Estimates. 


It was Agreed to leave in the hands of the Chairman the 
drafting and presenting of the Report together with $1.00 
items appended as an appendix to his said Report. 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the 
Chairman. 


ATTEST: 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee 


Report of the Committee 


Wednesday, 21st November, 1973. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
to which were referred Supplementary Estimates (A) laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1974, has in obedience to the order of reference of Thurs- 
day, 8th November, 1973, examined the said Supplemen- 
tary Estimates (A) and reports as follows: 


Witnesses heard by the Committee were The Honour- 
able C. M. Drury, President of the Treasury Board, and 
Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, Program 
Branch, Treasury Board. 


These Supplementary Estimates total $1,004,716,768 of 
which $8,783,522 are non-budgetary items, that is to say, 
loans, investments or advances. Budgetary expenditures 
total $995,933,246 of which $527,662,840 are statutory 
items. The total Estimates for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1974 are increased to $20,291 ,231,533. 


The Committee notes with concern the increasing size 
of Supplementary Estimates in recent years. The follow- 
ing table indicates this trend: 


RECENT HISTORY OF SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Supplementary Estimates (A) 


Supplementary Estimates (B) 


Loans Loans 
Investments Investments 

Fiscal Year Voted Statutory Advances Total Voted Statutory Advances Total 
L9G TEOSEE Betas. Weve: oe 111.0 0 65.8 176.8 281.6 0 6.4 288 
L9GS=69 Sas oe. oo Sgtei cee nya 0 0 0 0 151.9 0 70.4 22253 
196927032. Payee 66.4 0 24.8 91.2 216 0 41.6 257.6 
TOTO eee cc tt oct ts seh oe 293.1 195.8 172.2 661.1 28.9 43.0 196.6 268.5 
LOTMA 72 eens aereEs 361.9 198.1 312.0 872 231.0 35.0 5.0 271 
197 20 o: fae pear et it Rf teehee 473 0 817 1290 203 122 110 435 
NOT OSU 4 weer en ths sere aa ce 468 528 9 1005 


Of the budgetary expenditures, the larger statutory 
items are as follows: 


1. Finance—$147,290,000: Additional fiscal transfer 
payments to the provinces under the British North 
America Act, the Federal-Provincial Fiscal 
Arrangements Act and other statutory authority 
because of higher tax yields. 


2. Finance—$59,000,000: Additional charges on the 
public debt due to higher interest rates. 


3. National Health & Welfare—$222,000,000: Increases 
in the Family Allowances and Youth Allowances 
Programs to $12 per child. 


4. National Defence—$78,640,000: Payment towards 
an actuarial deficiency in the Canadian Forces 
Superannuation Account based on the regular five- 
year assessment of the actuarial deficiency of that 
account. 


5. Transport—$27,200,000: Payments to the railways 
for maintenance of passenger services and uneco- 
nomic branch line services pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Railway Act. 


Of the budgetary expenditures, the larger voted items 
are as follows: 


1. Manpower & Immigration—$151,900,000: The car- 
ryover and extension of the 1972-73 Local Initiatives 
Projects and for the costs of the 1973-74 Local 
Initiatives Projects to be borne in this fiscal year. 


2. Veterans Affairs—$65,000,000: Increased pensions 
and allowances to veterans. 


3. Agriculture—$52,790,000: Payments to subsidize the 
price of fluid milk and milk powder to the 
consumer. 


These Supplementary Estimates do not include the 
additional increases to an average of $20 per child in 
family and youth allowances previously announced by 
the government, nor do they include the cost of the pro- 
gram subsidizing the price of bread. 


The Committee examined various items contained in 
these Supplementary Estimates and received answers to 
their questions from the Treasury Board officials. In the 
case of eight items, answers were not immediately avail- 
able and the Treasury Board officials agreed to provide 
material as soon as possible. The questions for which 
answers are to be supplied are as follows: 


1. With regard to the Department of Justice allow- 
ance, are the beneficiaries of this allowance being 
paid now or is payment being held up until passage 
of these supplementary estimates? How many 
people are being held up in terms of being paid this 
allowance or, in general, how is this situation being 
met? 


2. Could the Committee have a tabular breakdown of 
the Estimates between federal transfer payments to 
other governments and direct federal payments to 
individuals? Could you also show the total federal 
expenditures on its own programs, i.e., payments 
from the federal purse to the private sector for 
goods and services? 


3. Unemployment Insurance benefits are now taxable. 
Can you forecast how much additional tax revenue 
this will generate? 


4. With regard to the new Family Allowances, could 
Mr. Drury present a precis of the whole scheme? 


5. There was a press report that a Kitchener group of 
homosexuals were funded by Opportunities for 
Youth to produce a manual on homosexuality. Is 
this true and, if so, what excuse is there for it? 
Please provide full information on this project. 


6. What percentage of LIP projects funded to date 
have resulted in unsatisfactory audits? 


7. The Minister of the Environment undertook to 
amend existing legislation under which fishing ves- 
sels subsidies are made. Does the first item in the 
Supplementary Estimates under “Fisheries and 
Management Research Contributions”, on page 30 
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of the Supplementary Estimates, mean that the Min- 
ister no longer intends to amend the legislation? 


8. What is the present deficit in the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund? 

The Committee discussed with the President of the 
Treasury Board the recent report of the Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada and more specifically the following two 
recommendations contained therein: 


1. We recommend that the growth of government 
transfer payments to individuals not exceed an 
average yearly rate of approximately 11 per cent 
during the period 1973-76. 


2. We recommend that the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments establish, for themselves and for the 
public sector as a whole, one or more indicators of 
the desirable level of increase in public expendi- 
tures for a three-year period. To this end, we recom- 
mend that they entrust the preparation of back- 
ground documents to the continuing committee of 
officials on fiscal and economic matters or to the 
Economic Council of Canada. 


The President of the Treasury Board stated that the gov- 
ernment was examining the feasibility of these recom- 
mendations but noted that their implementation would 
require an agreement with the provincial governments. 
Such an agreement is presently being sought in respect to 
the escalation in hospital and medical care costs. 


The Committee discussed with the President of the 
Treasury Board the Local Initiatives Program, the Oppor- 
tunities for Youth Program and the Company of Young 
Canadians. The Committee is concerned that many items 
in these programs constitute unnecessary expenditures of 
public funds and that some of the sillier items tend to 
create a public attitude that government money is avail- 
able for almost any project as a matter of right. The 
President of the Treasury Board reported that the depart- 
ments concerned and the Treasury Board are studying 
the cost effectiveness of the Local Initiatives Program 
and the Opportunities for Youth Program as well as the 
grant procedures. The President of the Treasury Board 
indicated that he would consider a recommendation of 
the Committee to add the Company of Young Canadians 
to this study. Your Committee is of the opinion that fol- 
lowing its present study of Information Canada, serious 
consideration should be given to a detailed examination 
by the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
of the cost effectiveness of the Local Initiatives Program, 
the Opportunities for Youth Program and the Company 
of Young Canadians. 


The witnesses filed an explanation of the $1 items in the 
Supplementary Estimates (A), which is attached as an 
appendix to this report. The Committee expressed its 
repeated concern that in Schedule E of the explanation of 
$1 items the Supplementary Estimates are being used to 
amend existing legislation. The Committee strongly 
recommends against this practice and suggests that in the 
majority of cases amendments to legislation should be 
carried out by the normal parliamentary procedures. 

Respectfully submitted. 


D.D. Everett, 
Chairman. 
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APPENDIX 


EXPLANATION OF ONE DOLLAR ITEMS IN SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES (A), 1973-74 


Estimates Division 
November 1973 
3-22, 
SUMMARY 


The one dollar items included in these Estimates have 
been grouped in the attached schedules according to 
purpose. 


A. One Dollar items authorizing the deletion of debts 
due the Crown—3 items. 

B. One Dollar items for grants—7 items. 

C. One Dollar items authorizing transfers from one vote 
to another—4 items (includes one item for Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development which is also 
listed in Schedule B). 

D. One Dollar items which authorize amendments to 
previous appropriation acts—9 items (includes two 
items for Industry, Trade and Commerce which are 
also listed in Schedule C). 

E. One Dollar items which specifically amend existing 
legislation other than appropriation acts—3 items. 


SCHEDULE A 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS AUTHORIZING THE 
DELETION OF DEBTS DUE THE CROWN-—3 items. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


Vote 25a—Authority is requested to delete an uncol- 
lectable debt of $6,295.44 


Explanation—It is proposed to write-off a debt 
incurred by the Department in its Northern Natural 
Resources and Environment Activity. The Depart- 
ment has been unable to collect this debt due to the 
financial condition of the company. This amount 
has been examined and approved by the Standing 
Interdepartmental Committee on Uncollectable 
Debts due the Crown. 

VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Vote 5a—Authority is requested to delete certain 
debts due amounting to $74,580.53. 


Explanation—To write-off the accounts of some ten 
debtors. Six of these are for debtors who have died 
with no known estate, three are for debtors who are 
considered to be indigent and one is for a liability 
which is not admitted and for which further collec- 
tion expenses are not justified. The write-off of 
these accounts have been approved by the Standing 
Interdepartmental Committee on Uncollectable 
Debts due the Crown. 


Vote 45a—Authority is requested to delete a debt 
amounting to $31,090.21. 


Explanation—To write-off an outstanding debt of a 
debtor who has died leaving no known estate. This 
write-off has been approved by the Standing Inter- 
departmental Committee on Uncollectable Debts 
due the Crown. 


SCHEDULE B 
ONE DOLLAR ITEMS FOR GRANTS—7 ITEMS. 
ENVIRONMENT 
Vote 25a—To authorize grants totalling $46,000. 


Explanation—The additional funds will be used to 
provide for the following grants: 
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(1) Chemical Institute of Canada—to provide a 
grant to assist in the cost of a symposium to be held 
on the Control of Insect Pests—$1,000. 


(2) Creston Valley Wildlife Management—to provide 
a further $30,000 to this authority in order to effect 
a more equitable Federal-Provincial distribution of 
costs. The Department has already provided a grant 
of $25,000 to assist the authority with its operating 
expenditures—$30,000. 


(3) Festival of Forestry—to provide an additional 
$15,000 to assist with the cost of the Festival (for- 
merly the British Columbia Festival of Forestry). 
The Department has already provided a grant of 
$5,000—$15,000. 


Source of Funds—Vote 25—Contributions provided 
for Environment Management Services will be less 
than originally forecast. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Vote 10a—To authorize grants totalling $69,500. 


Explanation—Additional funds are requested to pro- 
vide for the following grants: 


(1) Emergency Fund for the Westman Islands—to 
provide assistance to the volcanic disaster relief 
fund for the Westman Islands in Iceland—$62,500. 


(2) Altantic Council of Canada—to provide an addi- 
tional $5,000 to assist the Council in meeting its 
higher costs for public information and conference 
activities. The Department has already provided a 
grant of $2,500—$5,000. 


(3) An additional $2,000 is requested to provide for 
gifts to countries attaining independence and to 
mark special occasions—$2,000. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10—Contributions under the 
United Nations Voluntary Fund for the Environ- 
ment are less than was originally anticipated. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS—CANADIAN INTERNAIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


Vote 25a—To authorize the payment of grants totall- 
ing $752,050. 


Explanation—It is proposed to provide additional 
grants to the following United Rations Organiza- 
tions: 


(1) International Planned Parenthood Federation— 
to provide an additional grant to assist with the 
Federation’s work. The current Estimates provide 
for a grant of $1,230,100 —$252,050. 


(2) United Nations Relief and Work Agency—to 
meet higher costs incurred in caring for Palestine 
refugees in the near East. The current Estimates 
provides for the payment of a grant of $650,000.— 
$500,000. 


Source of funds—Vote 25—Funds are available as a 
result of less than anticipated payments to Interna- 
tional Organizations. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


Vote 35a—(This item also included in Schedule C) To 
authorize the payment of a grant and contributions 
totalling $754,700. 
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Explanation—to provide a grant to the University of 
Toronto Press to meet the deficit which is expected 
to be incurred in the production of “Mammals of 
Canada”’. 


Explanation—It is proposed to pay the following 
grant and contributions: 


(1) Yukon Prospectors Association—to assist with 
the preparation of briefs in connection with pro- 
posed amendments to the Yukon Quartz Mining 
Act—$1,000. 


(2) Government of the Northwest Territories—to 
assist in the provision of an arena for the communi- 
ty at Frobisher Bay—$300,000. 


(3) Government of the Northwest Territories—to 
cover the cost of completing its 1972-73 Federal 
Labour Intensive Projects Program—$238,700. 


Source of Funds—Vote 90—Funds are available due 
to the delay in negotiations for grants with qualified 
students engaged in graduate courses in the history 
of Canada art, and lower than expected expendi- 
tures for catalogue assistance. 


SCHEDULE C 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS AUTHORIZING TRANSFERS 
FROM ONE VOTE TO ANOTHER—4 items (includes one 
item for Indian Affairs and Northern Development which 

is also listed in Schedule B). 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


Vote 35a—(This item is also included in Schedule B) 
Amount of the transfer to this vote $753,700.00. 


Explanation—The additional funds will be used to 


(4) Government of Yukon Territory—to cover the 
cost of completing its 1972-73 Federal Labour Inten- 
sive Projects Program—$215,000. 


Source of Funds—Vote 25—$453,700.—Funds are 
available due to the deferral of certain Constitution- 
al Studies and Territorial Municipal Services 
Impact Studies and reductions in the level of opera- 


tions elsewhere within the program. 


—Vote 30—$300,000.—Funds are available due to 
delay in the construction of the Resource Manage- 
ment Building at Yellowknife. 


—Vote 35—$999.—Forecast expenditures for the 
amortization ‘portion of the Transfer Grant to the 
Northwest Territories will be less than expected. 


Vote 70a—To authorize grants totalling $40,000. 
Explanation—The following grants are proposed: 


(1) It is proposed to provide assistance in the form 
of scholarships to assist university students selected 
by the Department for post-graduate studies in 
resource conservation, outdoor recreation and other 
similar fields—$30,000. 


(2) National and Provincial Park Associations in 
Canada—to provide financial assistance to a non- 
profit organization which assists the Department in 
the promulgation and comprehension of Parks 
Canada Policies and Plans through its participation 
at public hearings—$10,000. 


Source of funds—Vote 70—funds are available due to 
the operating costs of certain parks being less than 
anticipated. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Vote 45a—To authorize a grant of $100,000. 


Explanation—It is proposed to provide an additional 
grant for family planning services. The number of 
applications for financial assistance received has 
been greater than was expected . The present Esti- 
mates provides for grants totalling $1,150,000 to 
assist in the family planning services and other 
projects in this area. 


Source of funds—Vote 40—Funds are available due to 
contracts having been cancelled or delayed for the 
production of information materials. Some of this 
information is now being provided by the various 
applicants. 


SECRETARY OF STATE—NATIONAL MUSEUMS OF 
CANADA 


Vote 90a—To authorize a grant of $55,000. 


provide for payment of the following contributions. 


(1) Government of Northwest Territories—to assist 
in the provision of an arena for the community of 
Frobisher Bay—$300,000. 


(2) Government of the Northwest Territories—to 
cover the cost of completing its 1972-73 Federal 
Labour Intensive Projects Program—$238,700. 


(3) Government of Yukon Territory—to cover the 
cost of completing its 1972-73 Federal Labour Inten- 
sive Projects Program—$215,000. 


Source of Funds—Vote 25—$453,700.—Funds are 


available due to the deferral of certain Constitution- 
al Studies and Territorial Municipal Services 
Impact Studies and reductions in the level of opera- 
tions elsewhere within the program. 


—Vote 30—$300,000.—Funds are available due to a 
delay in the construction of the Resource Manage- 
ment Building at Yellowknife. 


INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
Vote la—(This item is also included in Schedule D) 


Amount of transfer to this vote $1,764,931. 


Explanation—The additional funds are required for 


the following reasons: 


(1) Metric Commission—The additional funds will 
be used to hire staff and to provide for associated 
expenses which are required to meet the increased 
workload resulting from the promotional work 
necessitated by the Commission’s program— 
$626,800. 


(2) Additional funds are required to provide for the 
operating expenses and staff required by the 
Canadian Trade and Tariffs Committee in order 
that if may obtain the views of all interested 
Canadians including Provincial Governments, Busi- 
nesses, Consumers and Labour as part of the pro- 
cess of developing Canada’s objectives for the mul- 
tilateral trade negotiations which is currently 
underway—$127,500. 


(3) Defence, Industry and Productivity—Industry 
Modernizations for Defence Exports Program— 
funds are requested for the deletion of the unpaid 
balance of a loan provided to a firm under this 
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program. This contract has now fallen into the 
default—$55,831. 


(4) Regional Offices—Additional funds are required 
to cover the cost of upgrading and expansion of the 
existing Regional Offices and the opening of a new 
office in St. John’s Newfoundland—$338,000. 


(5) Trade Commissioner Service—Additional funds 
are required as the result of the devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar and the increased cost of opera- 
tions abroad—$616,800. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10—Funds are available from 
the PAIT Program disbursements which are now 
forecast to be less than was expected. 


Vote 32a—(This item is also listed in Schedule D)— 
Amount of the transfer to this vote is $1,699,999. 


Purpose—This additional amount will be used to pro- 
vide for payments under the two-price wheat pro- 
gram based on the bushels sold for human con- 
sumption in Canada in 1972. 


Source of Funds—Vote 35—funds are available as the 
forecast contribution to the Brazilian Government 
for construction of grain silos at grain importing 
and distribution points in Brazil will be less than 
expected due to construction delays. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC EXPANSION 
Vote 11a—Amount of transfer to this vote $14,999,999. 


Explanation—These additional funds are requested to 
provide for forecast contributions required as the 
result of the extension of economic expansion and 
social adjustment assistance to all areas of Canada 
rather than the designated areas. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10—contributions within this 
program are expected to be less than originally 
forecast. 


SCHEDULE D 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AUTHORIZE 
AMENDMENTS TO PREVIOUS APPROPRIATION 
ACTS—9 items (includes two items for Industry, Trade 
and Commerce which are also listed in Schedule C). 


FINANCE 


Vote L13a—To authorize an extension to the vote 
wording so as to permit Loans made under the 
Winter Capital Projects Program which are to be 
consolidated after March 31, 1976 to include interest 
accrued thereon to the date of consolidation. 


Explanation—This extension is requested to enable 
the Government to capitalize interest which may 
accrue on loans made to the same debtor and to 
permit the consolidation of these loans into one 
loan. If these loans were not consolidated the inter- 
est, in some cases could prove to be a financial 
burden to the debtor. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


Vote L8ia—To authorize an extension to the vote 
wording so as to extend the purposes of the Work- 
ing Capital Advance Account to cover the acquisi- 
tion and management of stores required for the 
operation and maintenance of the canals. 
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Explanation—This extension is required since the 
present National Parks Act does not permit the use 
of the Working Capital Advance Account to finance 
the stores operations under the Canals Activity. 


INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Vote la—(This item is also included in Schedule C)— 
To authorize through an extension to the vote word- 
ing the reimbursement of the Department for the 
unpaid balance of a loan totalling $55,831.40. 


Explanation—The proposed revision to the vote word- 
ing is requested to authorize the write-off of a loan 
provided for the purchase of equipment to assist an 
industry under the Defence Industry Productivity 
Program. The equipment has been repossessed due 
to the termination of the contract by default and the 
Department has not been successful in finding a 
purchaser for this equipment during the past fiscal 
year. 


Vote 32a—(This item is also listed in Schedule C)—To 
authorize additional funds required for payments to 
Canadian Grain Producers in 1973-74 based on the 
number of bushels of wheat sold for human con- 
sumption in Canada in 1972. 


Explanation—The original estimate for 1973-74 as to 
payments under the two-price wheat program was 
made prior to the receipt of official figures. As a 
result, the number of bushels sold for domestic 
human consumption in Canada in 1972 was higher 
than expected. 


LABOUR 


Vote la—To authorize through an extension to the 
vote wording the expansion of the Adjustment 
Assistance Program to cover displaced workers in 
the leather footwear and tanning industries. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to enable the 
Department to enter into agreements to provide 
Adjustment Assistance Benefits to displaced work- 
ers which become unemployed as a result of 
implementation of the Leather Footwear and Tan- 
ning Industries Adjustment Program. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


Vote la—To authorize through an extension to the 
present vote wording the transfer without cost of 
the Bow River and St. Mary irrigation projects to 
the Province of Alberta. 


Explanation—This authority is requested so that the 
Minister may transfer without cost to the Province 
of Alberta all assets of the Bow River and St. Mary 
irrigation projects. This transfer is in accordance 
with negotiated Canada-Alberta agreements signed 
earlier this year, in which it was agreed to transfer 
to Alberta all rights and interests in the property. 


TREASURY BOARD 


Vote 7a—To authorize the deletion from the Accounts 
of Canada of the Reserve for Retroactive Salary 
Increases. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to delete the 
Reserve for Retroactive Salary Increases for 
1969/70 and 1970/71 established by the Treasury 
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Board from the Accounts of Canada. This Reserve 
is no longer required since collective bargaining 
procedures are now developed to a point where 
retroactive salary payments can be provided within 
annual appropriations. 


Vote 15a—To authorize an extension to the vote word- 
ing so as to permit payment to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission of the cost of developing 
bilingualism in that Agency. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to enable the 
Commission to be reimbursed for the cost of devel- 
oping bilingualism in accordance with the Govern- 
ment’s announced policy. 


Vote 20a—To authorize an extension to the vote word- 
ing so as to permit the payment to employees of 
their share of the premium reduction under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to amend the 
wording of this vote to permit the payment to 
employees of their share of the employer unemploy- 
ment insurance premium reduction to be charged 
against it. This reduction is granted under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act in respect of 
employees who are entitled to accumulate sick leave 
credits, the payment of which would reduce the 
liability of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion to pay sickness benefits. 


SCHEDULE E 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH SPECIFICALLY 
AMEND EXISTING LEGISLATION OTHER THAN 
APPROPRIATION ACTS—3 items 


JUSTICE 


Vote la—Authority is requested through this Vote 
wording so as to enable the Minister under the 
Judges Act to reimburse District Court Judges for 
all travelling expenses incurred in performing 
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duties at a place other than that at which they are 
obliged to reside. 


Explanation—The present Judges Act provides for 
the payment of a maximum travelling allowance of 
$500 per annum to district Court Judges in Ontario. 
This was found to be ‘insufficient to cover travelling 
expenses of District Court Judges who regularly 
travel to judicial centres which are located some 
distance from the centre at which he resides. It is 
therefore proposed to reimburse these judges on the 
same basis for travelling expenses as county court 
judges. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Vote 50a—To authorize an increase of $2,000,000 in 
the Statutory aggregate amount of payments that 
can be made under the Fitness and Amateur Sport 
Act. 


Explanation—This increase in statutory ceiling is 
required to permit the provision of additional assist- 
ance to foster increased participation of Canadians 
in sport and fitness activities at all levels of 
endeavour, whether competitive or not. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Vote 30a—To authorize an amendment to the Pension 
Act so as to enable the Canadian Pension Commis- 
sion to accept and administer property and money 
bequeathed or donated in trust to the Commission 
for the benefit of pensioners and their dependents. 


Explanation—The present Pension Act does not 
enable the Canadian Pension Commission to accept 
and administer properties and moneys bequeathed 
or donated in trust. Authority is requested to enable 
the Commission to accept and administer proper- 
ties and moneys conveyed to the Commission in 
trust for the benefit of pensioners, their dependents 
and any other persons. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 


Evidence 


Ottawa, Wednesday, November 21, 1973 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
to which was referred the Supplementary Estimates (A) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1974, met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator Douglas Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, in the considera- 
tion of Supplementary Estimates (A) for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1974 we are honoured to have with us 
the Honourable C. M. Drury, President of the Treasury 
Board, and Mr. B. A. MacDonald. If there are no immedi- 
ate questions, I will ask Mr. Drury if he has a statement to 
make to the committee prior to your questions. 


The Honourable C. M. Drury, President of the Treasury 
Board: Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement. If it would 
help honourable senators lead into the questions, I will 
read it. 


The Chairman: Indeed, it would help. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: These first supplementary estimates seek 
parliamentary approval of an additional $1,005 million for 
the fiscal year 1973-74, made up of $528 million in statuto- 
ry expenditures, $468 million in budgetary items to be 
included in the next Appropriation Act, and $9 million in 
loans also to be included in the next Appropriation Act. 


These relatively large supplementary estimates are 
made up mainly of a few items which reflect changes in 
the forecasts of statutory expenditures or the costs of 
measures the government has taken to mitigate the 
effects of rising prices, or to provide employment. 


The larger statutory items are: 


—Additional fiscal transfer payments to the provinces 
of $147 million which arise because of higher tax 
yields, the direct consequence of a rising, growing 
economy. 


—an additional $59 million in debt charges for higher 
interest rates; 


—higher Family Allowance and Youth Allowance 
payments requiring an additional $222 million; 


—a payment of $79 million towards an actuarial defic- 
iency in the Canadian Forces Superannuation 
Account based on the regular five-year assessment 
of the actuarial deficiency of that account; 


This, I would add parenthetically, is, to use our ter- 
minology, a non-cash item. This is merely an accounting 
item. 


—$27 million in payments to the railways for the 
maintenance of passenger services and uneconomic 
branch line services. 


Those are all statutory items, so-called. 


The large items which Parliament will be asked to vote 
upon include: 


—$152 million for the carry-over and extension of the 
1972-73 Local Initiatives Projects and for the costs 
of the 1973-74 Local Initiatives Projects to be borne 
in this fiscal year; 


—$65 million for increased pensions and allowances 
to veterans; and 


—$53 million for payments to subsidize the price of 
fluid milk and milk powder to the consumer. 


I should mention two items you might expect to find in 
the supplementary estimates but which are not here. 
First, these supplementary estimates provide only for the 
amendments to the Family and Youth Allowances Acts 
that raise the benefit payments to $12 per child. They do 
not provide for the amounts involved in the amendments 
to these acts which are now before a committee of the 
House, since their inclusion would amount to anticipating 
an act of Parliament. 


Second, you will not find any entry for the program 
which subsidized the price of bread. This will be the 
subject of separate legislative action. 


An explanation of all the one-dollar items in these esti- 
mates has, as usual, been made available to you. 


If there are any questions, I or Mr. MacDonald will be 
delighted to answer them, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Drury. 


Senator Grosart? 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Drury, it is good to see you here. My 
first question really relates to the report of the Economic 
Council. I am not going to get into the welfare situation, 
but I was very interested in the recommendation. 


That the federal and provincial governments estab- 
lish, for themselves and for the public sector as a 
whole, one or more indicators of the desirable level of 
increase in public expenditures— 


I believe they said, for the next three years. Are you 
contemplating anything along that line? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not quite sure what you have in 
mind in relation to indicators. 


Senator Grosart: Well, the Council does not spell it out. 
They say one or more indicators, but there has been a 
good deal of discussion of the kind of indicator that could 
be used as controls, or red-light items. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: We also have a number of indicators 
which, to some degree, are the basis of forecasts, pretty 
highly sophisticated ones, in the economic sphere and 
rather less developed in what we might call the social 
area. Work is going ahead on the part of a number of 
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agencies in an attempt to develop rather more meaningful 
social indicators and refine those which we now have. I 
believe those economic indicators are pretty well known 
to most people. An example of work being carried out in 
connection with a social indicator is an attempt to re- 
define, or to recalculate, or to better understand the 
unemployment index, which appears to a great many not 
to have the same meaning it did some years ago and, 
perhaps in the current social context anyhow, to be rather 
misleading in its numbers. 


This is the kind of situation in which better understand- 
ing of the realities, as distinct from carrying forward 
traditional uses, seems to be desirable. 


Senator Grosart: The impression I gained was that the 
kind of indicators they were speaking of perhaps did not 
go quite that far into the whole area of social indicators in 
the cost-benefit sense, but rather to controls. As you are 
aware, Mr. Minister, this committee has in former times 
recommended that the total level of government expendi- 
ture should not exceed the total increase in the GNP. 
From the context, I think this is the area they are in, of 
comparing GNP increases with personal transfer 
payments. 


I am more interested, however, in the possibility of the 
federal government establishing indicators and saying, 
“Here is the projected increase in the economy and pro- 
ductivity, the GNP and other such indicators. We will 
relate these to our spending intentions.” 


You have, I believe, a continuing committee of officials 
on fiscal and economic affairs. What do they do? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: They are engaged in the preparation of 
analyses of performance, which they endeavour to keep 
as current as possible, and in both forecasts and projec- 
tions of current trends. They have, as one might expect,a 
vast mass of data on which to work and they are develop- 
ing a series of econometric models, which are becoming 
more and more complex, taking more and more factors 
into account. We are endeavouring to refine these to the 
point at which they can be useful instruments, but they 
are at the present time, at best, just indicators of what 
might happen if certain steps are or are not taken, as the 
case may be. 


However, as I mentioned, these are mostly econometric 
and the problem lies not so much in the economic field, I 
would suggest, as in the social field. 


We now know, and have statistics published in this 
connection, the total proportion of GNP which is collected 
and spent by governments as distinct from the private 
sector. The varying ratios of this total appropriated and 
spent by municipal, provincial and federal levels of gov- 
ernment amounts to what has been, over the past few 
years, an increasing fraction of the GNP transacted 
through government, as distinct from private mech- 
anisms. This has been measured and is known. There is 
an indicator of this kind, and our experience has been 
that the levels of expenditure in relation to GNP have 
been rising rather more rapidly in the municipal and 
provincial fields than in the federal field, while the feder- 
al increase has been rather more modest than those of the 
provincial and municipal levels of government. We have 
been trying to exercise the kind of restraint that you have 
been calling for. 


The Chairman: Mr. Drury, the Economic Council, in its 
Tenth Annual Review, makes two recommendations that 
impinge directly on government spending policy. 


Recommendation No. 2 on page 71 reads as follows: 


We recommend that the growth of government trans- 
fer payments to individuals not exceed an average 
yearly rate of approximately 11 per cent during the 
period 1973-76. 


Recommendation No. 3 reads as follows: 


We recommend that the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments establish, for themselves and for the public 
sector as a whole, one or more indicators of the desir- 
able level of increase in public expenditures for a 
three-year period. To this end, we recommend that 
they entrust the preparation of background docu- 
ments to the continuing committee of officials on 
fiscal and economic matters or to the Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada. 


Senator Grosart: The second is the one I quoted, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: Indeed, yes. This is a supplementary to 
your line of questioning. The answers I seek, Mr. Drury, 
are: first,, do you agree that recommendation No. 2—that 
is, the 11 per cent increase in transfer payments—should 
be sought by government? And, secondly, do you agree 
that the indicators should be developed by either the 
committee of officials on fiscal and economic matters or 
the Economic Council of Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I was rather long-winded on what indica- 
tors were. I think that the Economic Council is perhaps 
talking about targets and not indicators. They themselves 
have proposed a target—they call it indicators—and sug- 
gest that the federal-provincial governments jointly estab- 
lish targets in this field. The target they propose is for 
transfer payments not to exceed 11 per cent. 


There are a number of othe areas in which government 
expenditure can rise or fall. In addition to this proposal 
for the target they have proposed for transfer payments, 
a similar set of targets should be established by the feder- 
al and provincial levels of government in other fields as a 
positive mechanism in seeking restraint in this increasing 
slice of GNP going to governments. 


The establishment of targets is obviously something 
that is desirable. Indeed, it is difficult to engage in intelli- 
gent or even intelligible fiscal planning unless you do 
establish targets of some description. We have encoun- 
tered some difficulty in doing this, first, from lack of 
previous experience, and, secondly, because the rate of 
economic and social change has been accelerating quite 
rapidly, and we have discovered that it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to establish long-range plans to which one 
can adhere. This applies particularly in an area where 
there are a number of different levels of government 
involved, all of whom are to some degree competing for 
the same pool of resources, each eager to see its mandate 
filled to the fullest possible extent. 


I would agree that it is desirable that we work towards 
this. Endeavours are already under way, and have been 
for some time, to achieve it. 


Senator Grosart: I took it that the Economic Council used 
the term “indicators” to suggest that we should have some 
figures, and therefore some policies, to indicate where we 
are going, particularly in the relationship between all 
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federal government spending, in relation to the burden 
you have mentioned, and the share of the GNP that is 
appropriated by th public sector. 


We seem to have almost reached the 40 per cent figure 
much sooner than anyone predicted. Do you think there 
is, or should be, a relationship based on indicators, and 
therefore, as you say, targets, to find out at what level the 
continued increase in public sector spending will start to 
defeat itself? 


The Economic Council suggest that we may have 
reached this point. It points out, for example, that 
increased public spending means increased taxes, and 
that any increase in taxes falls most heavily on the low- 
income groups. It even goes so far as to say that you may 
already be defeating the purpose of those who are trying 
to help with the social spending. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I agree with you. 


Senator Grosart: I come back to my original question: 
Will you accept this recommendation and set up some 
kind of control or restraint system that will tell you where 
we are going and warn you as to where we are going? By 
“you”, I mean in relation to all public spending. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I can merely express the hope that we 
shall be able to achieve this. But first we have to get, in 
decisive targets, agreement among the three levels of 
government on what is desirable. As honourable senators 
are aware, there are periodic meetings of the Minister of 
Finance and provincial treasurers, the purpose of which 
is to try to sort out and get agreement on targets. 


Honourable Senators will recall the series of meetings 
with the Minister of Finance at which proposals were 
made for controlling the rate of growth of expenditure on 
health delivery systems. The federal government has, 
over the past three years, made a number of proposals 
seeking agreement on both a technique of control and a 
target. We have also initiated an arrangement in respect 
of expenditures in the field of post-secondary education. 
So far, we have not been able to secure the agreement of 
the provinces on either targets or the technique. There is 
perhaps not too much objection to the technique, but 
there is difficulty in accepting the targets. For me to say 
that the federal government will do this means that we 
are being asked to provide a guarantee if the provinces 
will agree. So far we have not succeeded, but we are 
endeavouring to proceed in this direction. 


Senator Grosart: For many years we have heard a great 
deal about the spending power of the federal government 
as a lever to take over certain fields—grey area fields 
particularly, and some that are not so grey. Are there 
examples in the estimates before us of the use of the 
spending power for this kind of purpose? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Reference here to spending power is 
made in the constitutional framework? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, in the constitutional sense. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: We will be initiating new programs over 
which jurisdiction is claimed by virtue of the so-called 
spending power of the federal government. The family 
allowance program, perhaps, is one of these where it is 
not too clear that under the Constitution, as it is now 
written, there is a specific, explicit power to engage in this 
kind of direct payment to an individual. We have for a 
number of years been making payments to all classes of 
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Canadians right across the country, in areas which might 
be interpreted as either property or civil rights, or welfare 
generally, and the authority for so doing arises, really, out 
of what you call the spending power of the federal 
government. 


I do not think there are any new programs in here 
which are launched on that basis. 


Senator Grosart: One final question, and it is a chestnut 
as far as Iam concerned. 


When I look at the dollar items, I see there are three 
which, in effect, amend existing legislation. Just taking 
them as a whole, I am wondering if it is necessary to 
proceed by way of votes in supplementary estimates to 
make these changes. Was there any urgency? Could these 
not have come forward as amendments to the act—that is, 
vote la in Justice, vote 50a in National Health and Welfare 
and vote 30a in Veterans Affairs? 


I have always been concerned about the use of supple- 
mentary estimates to amend existing legislation. 


The Chairman: You are on what schedule, Senator 
Grosart? 


Senator Grosart: The last page, actually, Mr. Chairman. 


You will see, Mr. Minister, on the summary page, these 
are described in Schedule E as Follows: 


One Dollar items which specifically amend existing 
legislation other than appropriation acts—3 items. 


The Chairman: You are referring to the final page of the 
submission, Senator Grosart? 


Senator Grosart: Yes. That is vote la in Justice, vote 50a 
in National Health and Welfare, and vote 30a in Veterans 
Affairs. There does not seem to be any urgency in connec- 
tion with these. I am at a loss to understand why it was 
necessary, once again, to amend legislation by votes in 
supplementary estimates. I can understand that being 
done when absolutely necessary, but these seem to be 
very clear cases where you could have just brought in 
amendments to the act. I do not think they would have 
been held up in Parliament. They are simple amend- 
ments, sound amendments. Why do we proceed this way 
once again? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, I am very conscious of the fact that 
the legislative program, certainly of the House of Com- 
mons, is a rather heavily charged one as it is now. To take 
the second one, the increase of $2 million in the statutory 
amount authorized for payment in the Fitness and Ama- 
teur Sport Act, we have a number of programs which 
already have been launched and are carried out under 
parliamentary authority and appropriation act, or a series 
of appropriation acts. This happens to be one where there 
is a special statute, a little more elaborate than an appro- 
priation act. It is a matter of some urgency to raise the 
statutory limit imposed some years ago. 


As nothing is being changed other than the dollar 
figure, an appropriation act—given the fact that it is sub- 
ject to the procedure through committee and final pas- 
sage by the house gets—the scrutiny it would have were 
the act itself amended. I would heartily agree that if we 
are changing in substance the act itself, then it should be 
done by way of an amending bill to the act. But in this 
case all that is being changed is the amount; the other 
terms and conditions remain the same. 
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Senator Grosart: It would seem to me that the amount is 
probably the most important thing in the act. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, I agree it is significant. But there is 
no authority discretion being sought or changes made in 
the way the act is administered. It merely means that it is 
growing. Perhaps in many ways, while the amount is 
important, it is not as significant as a redirection of the 
act. 


The Chairman: Senator Flynn has a supplementary. 


Senator Flynn: I do not agree that it would take more 
time in the house to pass an amending bill than to go 
through the process of examining each item in the supple- 
mentary estimates. That is my first point. 


Next, I am curious to know whether you amend the act 
when you revise the Statutes of Canada. Do you rewrite 
the act to take into account those amendments that are 
made in such a surreptitious manner? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, it is hardly “surreptitious”, Mr. 
Chairman. The mere fact that everyone is conscious of 
this and that we are talking about it now indicates that it 
is not surreptitious. You have been provided with a spe- 
cial vade mecum on these items. 


The Chairman: Do you have a copy of these one-dollar 
items, Senator Flynn? 


Senator Flynn: Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I find it difficult to agree. I cannot speak 
for the Senate, but I have had some experience in the 
House with the House timetable, and it is a crowded one. 
The information required can be conveyed through this 
mechanism just as effectively and as well as it can by way 
of a separate bill. 


What we have done here, progressively, is to reduce and 
to eliminate, as far as we can, any substantive changes in 
legislation through the appropriation acts, even though it 
is faster and more convenient. The reason that recourse is 
had to the appropriation acts rather than a separate bill is 
because it is more economical of time and does not 
require the apparatus, the overhead, the attention, the 
energy which a separate bill itself would require. 


Senator Flynn: If you are right, I think it is because you 
have succeeded in having the House swallow more quick- 
ly many things at the same time. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: This is correct. If they can swallow more 
things at the same time, obviously they are getting more 
done. It can be argued that the House is legislating too 
rapidly or too much. 


In response to the specific question, I am advised that 
the revised statutes incorporate not only amendments by 
way of separate bills but all legislative amendments, 
which include amendments brought about by the appro- 
priation acts; these are included. 


Senator Flynn: It could easily be lost by the person 
responsible for the revision of the statute. 


Senator Grosart: On the question of scrutiny, may I ask 
whether this document is now placed before the House of 
Commons or the committees there? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The same document, I am told. The 
information is being given to them, and I am told exactly 
the same document has been given. Indeed, I spoke to the 
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Miscellaneous Estimates Committee on this about a week 
ago. 


Senator Grosart: I am delighted to hear that, because the 
last time I asked, the answer I received was, “‘No”’. When I 
asked why that was I was told, “They have never asked 
for it.” It is an indication of the intense scrutiny these 
matters get in the Senate. 


Senator Langlois: The House of Commons is learning 
from the Senate. 


Senator Carter: I would like to pursue this Justice item. 
You say the amendment is necessary because the present 
limit of $500 is found to be insufficient. What is the situa- 
tion now with respect to those who have found it insuffi- 
cient? Are payments being held up pending passage of 
this item, or have they been reimbursedd under some 
other vote? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would have to seek that information. I 
would suspect that in the administration of justice, large- 
ly through the Department of Justice in this case, they are 
awaiting the passage of this beneficial legislation. 


The Chairman: Do you wish to have the Treasury Board 
provide you with that information, Senator Carter? 


Senator Carter: Yes, I think it would be worth while to 
know how many are being held up and how the situation 
is being met, and also how it has been met in the past. Is 
this something that has just happened now, or is it some- 
thing that has happened over a period of time? Did it 
happen during the last fiscal year? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: For the government services generally 
we have travelling allowances regulations, which provide 
for the payment of reimbursible expenses according to 
certain scales. For the judiciary, which is in many ways 
separate and distinct from the Public Service, there are 
special statutes governing them, and some of these 
administrative details are put in the statute rather than 
covered, as they are for the rest of the Public Service, by 
regulation. The fact that they are incorporated in the 
statute means that there tends to be a greater time lag in 
amending, and they cannot be amended as quickly and as 
frequently as perhaps circumstances dictate, and not as 
quickly as they would be if it were done by regulation. 
Perhaps it would be easier if this kind of thing, the max- 
imum travelling allowance, were set by regulation rather 
than by statute. 


The discussion this morning indicates that there is a 
preference for legislative enactment, direct and immedi- 
ate parliamentary control, rather than a discretion vested 
in the Governor in Council. This has advantages, but here 
is a case, in times of quite rapidly changing prices, where 
it is a disadvantage. 


Senator Grosart: Are there in these supplementaries as I 
think there are examples of authorization being sought 
for expenditures already made? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There would be authorization for expen- 
ditures made out of the contingency fund. The normal 
process is that urgent expenditures are authorized by the 
Treasury Board to be made out of the contingency fund, 
and the contingency fund is recouped out of supplementa- 
ry estimates. 


Senator Grosart: This could be done in this case? 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: I suspect the urgency is not quite that 
great, in that this is a maximum figure per annum. Wheth- 
er you make the adjustment at the beginning of the year 
or at the end of the year, a bit like tax changes, it applies 
to the whole year and does not have to be done on an 
urgent basis; there is not a disbursement involved. 


There is some uncertainty, I assume, on the part of, in 
this case, the district court judge, as to whether he will be 
able to get back to spend on a basis of a higher recover- 
able limit per annum, but it is difficult for the administra- 
tion to tell judges, “Don’t worry. Don’t pay any attention 
to the law.” 


Senator Carter: I would like to refer again to the transfer 
payments that the minister mentioned earlier. In my opin- 
ion there are two classes of transfer payments; there are 
the social security payments, such as old age pensions 
and so on; and there are the direct payments, lump sums 
of money, paid to the provinces. Can you give us a break- 
down of the transfer payments into these two categories, 
the social payments and the direct transfer to provincial 
governments? 


Senator Grosart: Transfers to individuals and transfers 
to governments. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Is this the distinction? Is it transfers to 
governments and transfers to individuals? 


Senator Carter: How much is included in these estimates, 
how much are the total transfer payments; how much of 
them are what we call social security transfers to 
individuals; and how much are transfers to governments 
or government departments? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: This will require a quite elaborate table. 
There are the solely financial transactions and the equali- 
zation payments, which is really arithmetic, falling out of 
tax levels, tax collections, on which this $147 million extra 
arises. One could call this social or something else, but it 
is really just a financial mechanism for equalizing the 
gross revenues of the various provinces. 


Senator Carter: There is an important difference though, 
because bodies like the Economic Council and others will 
say that the federal government has increased its expend- 
iture by so much, whereas in fact the federal government 
is not spending this money; the money is spent by the 
provinces, but the federal government takes the blame for 
it in the eyes of the public. It is important that that 
distinction should be made, and we should know just how 
much the federal government is spending and how much 
the provincial governments are spending. It seems to me 
that we are taking the rap when actually we are not 
spending the money. 


The Chairman: I think that is included in “How Your 
Tax Dollar is Spent”; there is an exposition in that. 


Senator Carter: I was asking about these estimates. 


The Chairman: You are speaking specifically about the 
supplementary estimates? 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I do not have a complete list, but if 
Senator Carter would find it useful I can have a table 
prepared. 


An example of the so-called spending for which, to use 
his phrase, we “take the rap”, is the $147 million in these 
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estimates representing an increase of our earlier forecast 
of equalization payments. There is no question but that 
we collect the money and spend it in the sense that we 
disburse it. When the cheque is drawn on the Consolidat- 
ed Revenue Fund to pay money to a province under this 
heading, we are spending that money. 


Senator Flynn: If this were not the case, Mr. Minister, the 
additional payments under the equalization system would 
be a reflection of higher revenue received by the federal 
government. It is because the federal government collects 
more money that it pays more than was anticipated to the 
provinces. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. It is because the economy 
has surged ahead at a rather more rapid rate than per- 
haps we had hoped or forecast, that the tax revenues have 
been rather more buoyant. Consequently the share of the 
less well-endowed provinces rises above the earlier fore- 
cast figures. 


Senator Flynn: And the federal government keeps a part 
of this added revenue. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: “(Keeps a part.” Yes, the entire amount of 
the added revenue is an increment on the total revenue 
and, obviously, the federal government keeps a part of 
the total revenue. 


One problem, Senator Carter, might be interesting. I 
have not seen these tables personally but, in dealing with 
the type of problem raised by Senator Grosart in connec- 
tion with the proportion of GNP spent by various levels of 
government, there has been a tendency on the part of 
some analysts and commentators in considering total fed- 
eral government disbursements, including direct pay- 
ments to the provinces, to say this is a fraction of the 
Gross National Product. They take the total expenditures 
of provincial governments, including moneys received 
directly from the federal government and add all these 
percentages to arrive at a rather larger fraction than the 
real totality of collections and disbursements by all levels. 


Senator Carter: These are counted twice, are they? 


Hon. Mr. in some 


instances. 


Drury: They are counted twice, 


Senator Grosart: Very often the fault lies with the federal 
government economists, who keep putting out these fig- 
ures and do not separate them. Sometimes they put an 
asterisk at the bottom saying these are exclusive of trans- 
fer payments, but I suggest to you that the federal econo- 
mists are the biggest offenders. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, I do not say that they are always 
free from error of any description, but before acceptirg 
this I would like to hear a little more in respect to the’ 
statement that they are the worst and they are always 
doing it. 


Senator Grosart: I did not say they are the worst, Mr. 
Minister. I said the fault lies with them, and I did not try 
to apportion the fault. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I asked this question myself a couple of 
weeks ago, as to the reality of this double accounting, as 
to how we get this out in relation to these total percent- 
ages. If it would be of interest, I would be glad to pass on 
to you the information for which I have asked, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator Grosart: I hope you will go a step further and 
show the actual total of federal government expenditures 
on federal government account; that is, obligations the 
federal government has assumed for itself, excluding 
those transfers to governments in connection with which 
the federal government is merely a collector. 


Hon Mr. Drury: I take it that you really mean payments 
from the public to the private sector, whether this be 
individuals, or groups, or whatever it is? 


Senator Grosart: That is right. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Those are the expenditures that count. If 
one takes the case of health delivery systems, we spend, 
as is shown in our spending accounts, 50 per cent of the 
cost of all of these. Provincial government accounts show 
expenditures of 100 per cent of the costs. On that basis we 
can arrive, because of these transfer payments and confu- 
sion as to what is meant by “expenditure,” at a total of 150 
per cent. However, you are interested in the transfer from 
the various levels of government, from the public to the 
private sector. 


Senator Grosart: That is right. 
The Chairman: That is goods and services, is it? 
Hon. Mr. Drury: Goods and services. 


Senator Carter: Your $1.004 billion total amount of the 
estimates breaks down into roughly 47 per cent to be 
voted and 53 per cent statutory. The Economic Council 
has cautioned you to refrain from spending generally 
and, particularly, in the welfare sector. The only room 
you have to manoeuvre, apparently, is in that 47 per cent 
of your budget, if this is the pattern that holds true for the 
general estimates. 


Have you carried out any research in connection with 
the statutory items to ascertain the rate of escalation over 
a period of years in those items? Senator Grosart suggest- 
ed that the expenditures should be in line with the 
increase in Gross National Product. Are your statutory 
items keeping place with the Gross National Product, 
out-pacing it, or what has happened? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Perhaps we should understand the defi- 
nition of a statutory item . Parliament authorizes, in every 
case, all expenditures. This can be done by one of two 
methods. One is in the form of a special statute, such as 
the Fiscal Arrangements Act, which provides either 
named series of payments, rates of payments, or a for- 
mula. There is no discretion in the executive to vary 
either the amount of the payment, the rates, or the for- 
mula without returning to Parliament with, as Senator 
Grosart suggests, a separate bill relating to that statute. 
The amounts which are payable and which have been 
paid under these statutes, the budgetary process, if one 
can term it so, is one of forecasting, not of exercising any 
discretion at all. 


The other form of authorization is through the appro- 
priation acts, which allow, in most case, a considerable 
measure of discretion to the executive, the administra- 
tion, to control and restrain these expenditures without 
returning to Parliament. We have these two types. There 
has not been any hard philosophy as to whether an 
expenditure should be authorized by a separate, distinct 
statute, like the fitness and amateur Sports Act, or a 


program initiated and authorized through an appropria- 
tion act. We have no clear pattern. 


I do not think there have been many cases where a 
statute has been repealed and the process of operational 
control transferred from the statute to the appropriation 
act. We have had some cases when the reverse has been 
the case. 


Senator Carter asks whether they have been keeping 
pace. Because there is no pattern, it is a little hard to 
discern any real tendency. All I can say is that some 
statutory programs have rates which perhaps have not 
kept pace with the changing social and economic circum- 
stance, and we find that expenditures are rising probably 
much more rapidly than the Economic Council would 
like. There are others which, in their enactment, have 
produced a rigidity and lack of adaptability. There has 
not been poper accommodation to change, and conse- 
quently expenditures have perhaps not grown as much as 
would have been desirable in order to achieve the objec- 
tives of the statute itself. They are continually being 
reviewed and changed, and this is what crowds the parlia- 
mentary timetable. 


Senator Carter: Your forecasts under statutory items are 
much more accurate than your forecast of expenditures 
on non-statutory items. If you have to retrench some- 
where, it is in the non-statutory items that you have to cut 
back rather than the statutory items. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The administration can cut back very 
much more rapidly, with a greater degree of flexibility, on 
budgetary items than it can on statutory items. The only 
way we can cut back on statutory items is by coming to 
Parliament. 


Senator Flynn: It is not very often that you have done 
that, that you have cut back. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that 
we have an unbridled record of success, but attempts 
have been made. I would cite our attempts to control, to 
restrain, the rate of growth in health delivery expendi- 
tures generally. It has been a consistent, persistent, if not 
entirely successful campaign. 


Senator Flynn: Is that statutory or budgetary? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The authority for this arises out of a 
specific act of Parliament authorizing agreements with 
the provinces convering ... 


Senator Flynn: But you have control outside of Parlia- 
ment on this amount. You can spend more or less, but 
under the ceiling established by the appropriation act. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, we have no discretion at all. We are 
required, under the act and under the agreement entered 
into as a consequence of the act, to pay 50 per cent of the 
amounts spent by the provinces. They determine... 


Senator Flynn: Their program has not to be approved by 
the federal government before you agree to continue this 
50 per cent? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Provided it is within the framework of 
the act, it does not require federal government approval. 


Senator Flynn: You have to follow the decisions of the 
provinces in this respect, but there is no ceiling? 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: There is no ceiling. It has been our 
endeavour to try to establish a ceiling. 


Senator Grosart: That would apply only to the open- 
ended grants. Some are not open-ended. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Some are not open-ended. In some 
cases—fitness and amateur sports is a case in point—a 
ceiling has been imposed by Parliament. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we shall have to 
pass on, as there are other honourable senators who are 
anxious to ask questions. 


Senator Grosart: Might I clear up one point? We are 
using the terms “statutory” and “budgetary,” and we are 
not clear on them. All of the items that Senator Carter 
inquired about are statutory. We have three divisions. The 
first is budgetary, which is broken down into statutory 
items, to be voted. They are all voted, of course, but I 
mean they are to be voted now, in this Appropriation Act. 
What Senator Carter may really be asking is whether the 
rate of growth of supplementary estimates has gone 
ahead at a greater rate than the main estimates. This is a 
matter of concern, because increasingly we seem to be 
faced with the use of supplementary estimates in order to 
obtain money. Supplementaries used to be sort of emer- 
gency items. The figure for supplementaries is now up to 
$1 billion. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I have here a document entitled “A 
Recent History of Supplementary Estimates,” which sets 
forth in tabular form the amounts of Supplementary Esti- 
mates (A), which normally come in the fall, and Supple- 
mentary Estimates (B), which come just prior to the end 
of the fiscal year, in March. It is divided between voted 
statutory loans and advances. In 1971-72 the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates (A) this is the fall estimates—totalled $872 
million; in 1972-73, last year, Supplementary Estimates 
(A) totalled $1,290 million; and in the current year the 
figure is $1,005 million. It is hard to detect the trend in 
that. This year is higher than two years ago but lower 
than last year. Supplementary Estimates (B), 1971-72, 
totalled $433 million; 1972-73, $435 million; and we have 
yet to see the amount of Supplementary Estimates (B) in 
the current fiscal year. 


Given the introduction of the new scale of Family 
Allowance payments, there is likely to be a fairly large 
item in the final supplementary estimates to cover that 
single feature. But it is rather hard to indicate a pattern 
or tendency. This is a direct consequence of measures 
taken at the end of the summer to meet the rather unusu- 
al rate of price escalation in this country. Thank God we 
do not have this every year. Again, I would not suspect 
that we shall be increasing our social payments every 
year to as large a degree as we are with this special 
measure relating to the family allowances. 


Senator Grosart: My point is that the use of supplemen- 
taries indicates to some extent ad hoc financing rather 
than planned, which we assume is the situation in the 
main estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, let me assure honourable 
senators that they are all planned. It is really a question of 
the time frame. The main estimates are constructed, 
really, as much as possible to run to two years in advance 
of the final payment being made, and quite a lot, in this 
day and age, can change over a two-year span. This is the 
framework of the main estimates. Adjustments to this 
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two-year anticipation are and should be reflected in the 
supplementary estimates. 


Senator Manning: You mentioned a vote in the supple- 
mentary estimates for payment to the provinces. Most of 
this amount is under the equalization formula, I believe 
you said. Are these larger eqalization payments the result 
of an increase in revenues, or have there been any actual 
changes in the formula with respect to equalization 
payments? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The formula is incorporated in the Fiscal 
Arrangements Act, a specific statute. The formula can 
only be changed by amending that statute. So that these 
amounts of money shown here are the product of the 
formula as currently in the statute. If we change the 
statute, then the formula will be changed and the 
amounts, again, will vary from those presently forecast. 


Senator Manning: Under the Manpower and Immigra- 
tion Department there is quite a substantial supplementa- 
ry of $152 million for “Development and Utilization of 
Manpower—Contributions.” This is at page 76. Could you 
enlarge a little on what that is all about? The reason I ask 
is that the total of the previous estimate was only $274 
million. We now have a supplementary of $152 million, 
which is a very substantial increase—more than 50 per 
cent. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Most of these, Mr. Chairman, represent 
amounts for the LIP program. The LIP program was 
initiated as a measure largely related to unemployment 
and to have its major impact during the winter months. 
The winter, unfortunately, does not end as conveniently 
as we would like at the end of the fiscal year. Consequent- 
ly, the winter employment program will have expendi- 
tures related to two fiscal years. 


The estimates fo the last fiscal year carried parliamen- 
tary authorization for expenditures in the last fiscal year, 
but did not authorize any expenditures in the current 
fiscal year. This item picks up the carry-over of last year’s 
winter program, plus the extensions which were made 
during the course of the current fiscal year, plus the 
previously announced winter program for 1973-74. 


Senator Manning: Has the LIP program become regard- 
ed as a permanent type of program? Initially, I believe, it 
was rather experimental. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: We are now engaged in a serious study 
on the continuation of two programs having largely the 
same objectives, one being rather more related to the 
winter, LIP, and one rather more related to the non-win- 
ter months, OFY. We are studying these programs to 
determine how we can take advantage of the experience 
we have gained from these experiments, as you call them, 
to establish a co-ordinating, comprehensive program 
which would combine the best features of both and which 
would be on-going. 


There are some clear social benefits accruing from 
these programs, and I think one would like to see them 
continued. In the meantime, the two programs have con- 
tinued to be run separately, under two different govern- 
ment departments. In the current winter, because of the 
relationship of LIP to unemployment, there will be a 
substantial reduction in the amount proposed for LIP 
because of the improved employment situation. 


Senator Manning: Would it be correct to say that the 
experience of those programs to date shows them to be 
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primarily a form of social assistance in providing income 
on a very temporary basis? Have they really accom- 
plished very much by way of creating any permanent 
types of employment or even job training which would 
assist people in obtaining permanent employment? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I cannot answer that question specifical- 
ly, senator, as we have not yet completed the analysis of 
what these programs have been doing and have done. 
One of their characteristics is the very large number of 
these projects and the tremendous variety of techniques 
employed and ideas being given effect. Perhaps that is 
one of their virtues. We are learning, through experiment, 
a variety of ways of trying to solve social problems and to 
achieve social progress. 


One of the things that has emerged from the LIP and 
the OFY programs has been the organization of much 
greater participation of the aged in community life. 
Another has been the importance that large numbers of 
people, not always including their governments, place on 
the social vacuum represented by the non-existence of 
day-care centres. This is a consequence of appealing to 
local groups to produce ideas which will do two things: 
firstly, provide employment; and, secondly, the achieve- 
ment of some kind of community project—what their 
view is as to an important and useful community purpose 
or project. 


Senator Manning: I think that last phase would be open 
to a lot of debate across the country. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There is no question about that at all. 
LIP and OFY do provide an opportunity for local priori- 
ties, local wisdom, to be given expression, which is not 
always possible when trying to design a national program 
which is going to be universal. While it may be highly 
appropriate to some areas, to some communities, it is not 
appropriate and useful to others. 


Senator Manning: I do not want to digress from the 
supplementary estimates, Mr. Chairman, but I am very 
interested in this study which it has been said is being 
made in this field. 


I think you will find in many areas of Canada that the 
amount of money which has been spent on some of these 
programs—which, in the view of a great many people, 
have just been to create work of a type that contributes 
little or nothing to the community, beyond the fact that 
somebody was working at this job and being paid with 
public money—has stimulated an attitude on the part ofa 
great many people that if the taxpayers of Canada can 
spend money for this type of thing, then they can pay it 
out in welfare and any other types of social program. I 
think it creates a demand for social payments in many 
other fields, because in the minds of the public they use 
what they consider a pretty indefensible type of expendi- 
ture in many cases as a justification for demanding more 
in more direct types of social services. I think that in 
terms of dollars and cents this could be very important to 
the government and the taxpayer. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I suppose that with any form of 
experimentation there are bound to be steps taken down 
what subsequently turns out to be a dead-end road, and 
you abandon it. It is difficult. We as humans, including 
those in government, have not got all the wisdom to know 
exactly what is right and what is wrong, what is feasible 
and what is not. We have to try a variety of courses and 
techniques in the pursuit of the best way to achieve social 
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progress. This is really what we want, isn’t it, social prog- 
ress? What is the best way of getting it? 


Senator Manning: I think that objective is welcomed by 
the Canadian people. The only point I am trying to make 
is that I think the government could avoid a significant 
number of pressures for other forms of social welfare 
expenditures if there were greater care taken in screening 
the types of projects approved under these programs. 
With a great many of them, the people of the community 
see them and say, “That is very worth while. It is not only 
providing employment, but it is accomplishing something 
that can be defended.” When they see a lot of things that 
cannot be defended from the point of view of accomplish- 
ing anything, it creates the reaction, “They are only hand- 
ing out money anyway. We might as well have it handed 
out for more social welfare payments than spent on 
exploring the love life of fish,” or something of that kind, 
which does not appeal very much to the rank and file of 
the public. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would agree with that. Perhaps we have 
recognized this in two ways. First, we have done so 
through the organization of groups of responsible local 
citizens to screen all these proposals for LIP funding so 
that there is, better than may have been the case in the 
past, a weeding out of those that are not as useful in 
community terms as some others. Secondly, there is being 
made available a smaller allocation of money this year 
than last, which will put even further pressure on the 
kinds of programs the community does not feel are really 
useful. 


Senator Manning: On page 20, under ‘Energy, Mines and 
Resources” there is a small supplementary vote of $482,- 
000 under the heading of “Mineral Development”. What 
type of activity does the Government of Canada carry out 
in the field of mineral development to which this would 
relate? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: In the department we do a substantial 
amount of work in relation to mineral development, both 
theoretical and practical, in-house and on the ground. The 
Geological Survey has as its objective the greater knowl- 
edge of mineral potentialities of this country and, conse- 
quently, development. Secondly, within the department 
itself there is a large laboratory complex devoted to 
metallurgical studies, development and experiment. 


I am told that this item covers quite a few specifics. 
There is the engagement of some people skilled in the 
economic and mineral field to analyze and propose a 
framework of a coherent global mineral policy, or miner- 
al strategy. 


There is an item of $50,000 for training contracts related 
to the safe use of display fireworks. As you know, we 
have been trying to provide means whereby the use of 
fireworks for purposes of diversion or entertainment will 
be less hazardous to the young and old than perhaps has 
been the case in the past. Part of this is the operation of 
these firework displays, pyrotechnic displays, by quali- 
fied, competent people, and the department is running a 
training program to this end. 


There is a grant of $50,000 to Queen’s University for the 
Centre for Resource Studies, and $75,000 for contracts for 
the Centre for Research and Analysis. What these specific 
items at the celebrated Queen’s University mining faculty 
are Iam not too sure. 
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Then there is an item partly related to metallurgical 
development, and also partly related to the direct employ- 
ment program, of additional staff for the department in 
the Mining and Metallurgical Investigations and Research 
Branch. 


Senator Phillips: I should like to return to the fiscal 
transfer payments touched on earlier by Senator Carter. 
Could the minister tell us the main source of taxation 
revenue resulting in the additional funds being available 
to transfer to the provinces? Was it income tax, sales tax? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I have no precise figures with me, Mr. 
Chairman, but I think I can safely say that all sources of 
tax revenue have tended to increase with the growth in 
the economy and the increasing rate of economic transac- 
tions. The principal, single source of revenue to the feder- 
al government is, of course, the personal income tax. If 
they all grow, the greatest growth, in volume terms 
anyhow, is likely to be in the personal income tax field. 


Senator Phillips: Earlier this year a transfer was made to 
the provinces based, I believe, on the amount of revenue 
collected for school taxes. Is the $147 million in addition 
to that? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, I believe the senator is 
referring to a proposal to include school taxes in the 
general framework of equalization payments; that is, to 
include school tax for the purpose of equalization calcula- 
tions. To do this it would be necessary to amend the 
Fiscal Arrangements Act. 


Senator Phillips: Wasn’t there a transfer earlier, or was it 
just an announcement of such transfer? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There was an announcement of, not a 
transfer, but agreement to do this in the future. Before 
this can be done and money paid, there must be an 
amendment to the act. 


Senator Phillips: That would then become a yearly part 
of the transfer to the provinces? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 
Senator Phillips: It is not just a single transfer? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, this will be a change in the on-going 
formula and will apply to future revenue and disbuse- 
ments on a continuing basis. 


Senator Phillips: This transfer, then, to clarify the point, 
Mr. Minister, in in addition to the school taxes? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: This does not include the school taxes at 
all. 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 


I refer now to the export tax on oil, but do not intend to 
raise the controversy as to whether or not it is just. I 
would not wish to see you walk out on us! There has been 
some discussion in relation to at least a portion of this tax 
being placed in trust for the provinces. Has it been decid- 
ed in what manner it will be placed in trust? Will it be 
placed in a safer place of deposit than Treasury Board? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to 
avoid the question, but I cannot think of a safer place 
than Treasury Board. 


The Chairman: The next question, senator? 
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Senator Phillips: The vote under the heading ‘“Parlia- 
ment”, at page 98, departs into a new procedure, to pro- 
vide constituency offices for members of the House of 
Commons. I am rather curious to know why this was not 
introduced in the form of legislation, so as to allow the 
public to be aware that this service is to be provided. Is 
there any particular reason why it should be introduced 
in supplementary estimates, in a rather silent and insidi- 
ous manner? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, I continuously have to 
endeavour to rebut this assumption that an appropriation 
act is silent and insidious or, I suppose the corollary of 
this, that I am evasive and not available to explain. I hope 
this is not the general impression. 


This could be the subject of a separate act. It really 
relates to the administration of Parliament, and the prob- 
lem in the use of a separate act is its rigidity in respect of 
administrative matters, which this basically is. Basically, 
the introduction of a separate act would mean difficulty 
in accommodating changes to meet changing needs, and I 
am not quite sure what is gained, other than the use of the 
parliamentary overhead in a rather inefficient manner. 


Senator Phillips: I am not quite sure which you consider 
inefficient, Mr. Minister, the act or the supplementary 
estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: “Inefficient”? I am referring to the total 
use of the time of the House of Commons. 


Senator Phillips: In my opinion, an act would lay out 
terms and conditions under which this grant could be 
used. Have there been any such terms and conditions 
established for the use by the individual member of the 
House of Commons? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: This arrangement, Mr. Chairman, is the 
result of all-party agreement among the four parties in 
the house to meet a recognized need for a more evident 
federal presence in constituencies. It was felt that increas- 
ingly the federal representatives, the federal presence 
was becoming more and more remote from the citizens of 
Canada, particularly those some distance removed from 
Ottawa. Machinery was also being provided in addition to 
the continuing physical presence of representatives of 
municipal and provincial governments. 


By reason of the increasing length of the parliamentary 
sessions, if I can advert once more to the term, the crowd- 
ing of the parliamentary timetable, calling for the physi- 
cal presence in Ottawa of members of Parliament, it was 
not possible for them to participate and to be seen to be 
participating in the life of their constituencies to anything 
approaching the degree achieved by municipal and pro- 
vincial representatives. This was leading to a gradual 
estrangement, if I may put it that way, of the representa- 
tives in the federal Parliament and their constituents. One 
method rectifying this was to establish, at public expense, 
a physical presence and focus for federal representatives 
in their constituencies. 


Senator Phillips: How many offices are presently in 
operation? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I cannot answer that. A number of mem- 
bers have arrangements of one sort or another. Some 
utilize part of their residence and others operate from 
outside their residence, being funded by constituency 
associations or other means. There is a variety of situa- 
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tions, and the pattern is unclear with respect to all parties. 
Some have no arrangements at all. 


Senator Phillips: Basically, the point concerning a great 
many people is that this is being used to give the members 
of the House of Commons a pay raise without dealing 
with the subject, which, as you are well aware, sir, can be 
rather a touchy subject, particularly before a general 
election. For this reason, I think it should revert to legisla- 
tion and that the legislation should include termination 
when a general election is called. 


I feel it is rather unfair that a sitting member should 
receive an office and staff at the expense of the taxpayer 
while a candidate who is not a member receives no assist- 
ance whatsoever from the federal government. I feel that 
this vote has created a rather unfair situation, and I 
would ask you to consider legislation rather than a sup- 
plementary estimate. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: If I might be permitted to respond to 
that, the suggestion that this is unfair and should termi- 
nate with the calling of an election belies the main pur- 
pose of the establishment of these offices. These are not 
for electoral or partisan purposes. The object is to estab- 
lish a federal presence in the constituency; to match, if 
you like, the competition for attention and time which the 
representatives of other levels of government are engaged 
in for the interest of and service to the people in the 
constituency. This does not end with the calling of an 
election, and it is really unrelated to political parties. 


I think all parties in the federal Parliament subscribe to 
the notion that the federal Parliament, the federal govern- 
ment, is an important, useful institution. If the purpose of 
these offices were to confer an advantage on the sitting 
member over a candidate, purely part of the electoral 
game, I would agree with you 100 per cent, but that is not 
the purpose. 


The Chairman: Mr. Drury, I was under the impression 
from the newspaper article that, indeed, there was a ter- 
mination provision in respect to the staff help anyway. I 
doubt if you could terminate the office that quickly, but I 
was under the impression that there was a termination 
provision for the staff. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The general arrangements contemplated, 
Mr. Chairman, are to ensure that this will not be a dis- 
guised pay raise or a pecuniary enrichment of the 
member. 


The premises will be provided for the use of members 
through the mechanism of a lease entered into and paid 
for out of these funds but by the Department of Public 
Works. There will be no disbursements made through or 
by the member. He will be provided—just as he is with 
stationery and pencils and the rest of these things—with 
office space in his constituency. The member will also 
have the assistance of an employee of the House of Com- 
mons—not his employee but an employee of the House of 
Commons. That employee will not be paid by the member 
but will be paid by the House of Commons. 


Such employees will be under the same terms and con- 
ditions as the sessional staff of the House of Commons, 
who in some numbers, in any event, cease to carry out 
their functions during the holding of a general election. 


One is very conscious of the undesirability of this being, 
either in fact or being seen to be, another device for 
putting money into the hands of MPs. It will not do this. 
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Senator Manning: Does this provision apply to members 
of the House of Commons here in the Ottawa region who 
are available through their offices here in the Parliament 
Buildings? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, in so far as it is necessary 
to have an office unrelated to their official office in the 
House of Commons, they will be entitled to one within the 
constituency. 


When one talks about the Ottawa region, most mem- 
bers, even in the local area, would prefer, particularly 
over the weekends when the greatest contacts are estab- 
lished with their constituents, as is the case for most 
Members of Parliament, to do this in something other 
than their office in either the Centre Block or the West 
Block or the Confederation Building. 


Senator Carter: I gather from what you have said, Mr. 
Drury, that the Department of Public Works will provide 
the building, the House of Commons will provide the staff 
and equipment, and that there is no money going directly 
to any Member of Parliament. What about travelling 
expenses of this staff? Is there any contingency for that 
or are they just fixtures there in that office? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I think the intention would be, Mr. Chair- 
man, that they would be, if one may call it such, ‘“fix- 
tures”—some of them would resent that expression—part 
of the equipment; but I do not think the provision of 
travelling expenses to this staff is contemplated. This 
envisages office staff rather than a personal, travelling 
representative. 


Senator Carter: Are telephone calls charged up to gov- 
ernment accounts? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: For members we now have arrange- 
ments for telephonic communication at public expense. 
We have a series of arrangements to try to equalize, to the 
extent that it is possibe, the differing circumstances of 
rural as against urban, central as against remote constitu- 
encies. I do not think that the establishment of these 
offices would call for any change in those arrangements. 


Senator Phillips: I am not entirely convinced that these 
offices will not be used for partisan purposes. I would 
suggest that the minister have a look at some of the 
functions of the House of Commons’ offices. He will see 
how many of them are partisan and non-partisan. I think 
he .would find the same situation in the constituency 
offices. 


On page 150, under Treasury Board, vote 15a reads as 
follows: 


Public Service Bilingualism—To extend the pur- 
poses of Treasury Board Vote 15, Appropriation Act 
No. 4, 1973, to authorize payment to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission for the purpose of this 
Vote. 


This is to authorize payment to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission for the cost of bilingualism. I am 
wondering why the UIC rather than any other commis- 
sion. Did they forget to ask for this fund, or is it that the 
government does not wish the cost of bilingual training to 
be taken out of the contributions? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would ask Mr. MacDonald to give you 
the technical explanation of that, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 
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Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, Program Branch, 
Treasury Board: The original vote 15, Treasury Board, in 
the main estimates read as follows: 


Public Service Bilingualism—Subject to the approv- 
al of the Treasury Board to supplement other votes 
for the purpose of developing bilingualism is the 
Public Service. 


Now, according to the Financial Administration Act, 
the employees of the UIC form part of the Public Service, 
but there is no vote in the estimates for the UIC, since its 
expenses are paid out of UIC accounts. So this is a techni- 
cal adjustment to permit crediting the UIC account with 
an amount which would be used for the same purposes as 
this vote is for other departments. 


Senator Phillips: In other words, it is a technical 


correction. 
The Chairman: Senator Perrault? Supplementary? 


Senator Perrault: Just a supplementary. It may not be 
directly on the point, but in view of the fact that unem- 
ployment insurance benefits are not taxable, is the minis- 
ter able to state the amount recoverable to the treasury 
through taxation? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I cannot. I am just wondering how easy it 
would be to compute. 


The Chairman: Would you like to see if the information 
is available, to be sent to you, Senator Perrault? 


Senator Perrault: Yes. I would be quite interested. 
The Chairman: Would that be possible? 
Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes. 


Senator Phillips: One further question, and then I will 
pass, Mr. Chairman; I realize I have had the floor for a 
number of minutes. Is there any item in these estimates to 
deal with the energy crisis? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, in specific ways. There will be specif- 
ic measures proposed to the House of Commons—indeed, 
some already have been—to deal with the energy crisis, 
and there will be others; but I cannot point to any item in 
here which has as its sole or, indeed, main purpose deal- 
ing with the energy crisis. 


Senator Phillips: Good. 
The Chairman: Thank you, Senator. 


Senator Sparrow: On the increase in family allowance, 
the increase in the supplementary estimates is for a $12 
figure. Am I correct in saying that is a $12 increase in the 
youth and family allowances? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: If I may interrupt, it is not a $12 increase, 
but an increase to $12. 


Senator Sparrow: Correct. And you made reference to 
the fact that possibly, and even probably, in Supplemen- 
tary Estimates (B) the $20 figure would be made up? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The additional funds required to finance 
the increment from $12 to $20 will be provided in Supple- 
mentary Estimates (B). 


Senator Sparrow: Would you explain to me what part the 
provinces have to play at the present time in that up-to- 
$12 figure, if any, and what part they are playing in the 
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figure of up-to-$20, or the $20 figure that will be forthcom- 
ing for family allowances? The reason I ask this question 
is that you were referring to the necessity for a federal 
presence, or the advisability of having Members’ of Par- 
liament constituency offices to help create a greater fed- 
eral presence. It seems to me that on the federal scene we 
are losing a federal presence by the taking over by the 
provinces of some programs, and I have heard announce- 
ments on the radio that such-and-such a provincial gov- 
ernment has decided that the family allowances will be 
$20, as such. Do they really have control over what that 
amount will be? It takes away the federal presence; that is 
what concerns me. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: This is quite a complex situation. Per- 
haps I can be forgiven if I oversimplify it. The $12 is paid 
entirely by, and at the sole discretion of, the federal 
government. This is a purely federal payment. The new 
arrangement does contemplate—and just incidentally, in 
terms of a federal presence, the execution of this program 
is carried out by means of—a federal cheque, monthly, to 
the recipients. Under the new program there will be a 
federal contribution, if I can put it this way, averaging $20 
per entitled child, which may be varied within an average 
of $20, up or down, by age groups, by the provinces, in 
agreement with the federal government, to fit this par- 
ticular kind of social payment into the social program of 
the province. Some provinces have these, and will wish to 
vary the amounts of the payment made. Instead of a 
universal $20 being paid by the federal government, it will 
vary up or down, within limits, to fit in with the existing 
or contemplated programs of the provinces; but the 
amount of this, while it can be varied as between 
individuals or classes, to meet provincial needs, cannot 
exceed the $20 average, and the federal payment, which 
can be supplemented by provincial payments, will be paid 
by federal government cheque—a cheque issued by the 
federal government. 


Senator Sparrow: Including a provincial contribution? 
Or would that be a provincial cheque? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not sure that this has been deter- 
mined in every case yet. There can be two cheques, or a 
single cheque; but, in any event, there is going to be a 
federal cheque representing the amount of money... 


Senator Sparrow: The average is $20. So there is no 
provincial input into that program at all, and no provin- 
cial government connection between the recipient and the 
funds, apart from the recommendation of the method by 
which it will be paid, to the average of the $20? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It may be that in this program there will 
be a supplementary provincial cheque as part of the 
scheme of total family allowances to an individual or a 
family, in a given province. 


Senator Sparrow: No. I am sorry, sir. The $20 basis, 
though, will be a federal government cheque? That part 
will be a federal government cheque? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Senator Sparrow: So that once the province makes an 
agreement as to whether it be a $30 cheque, or a $30 grant, 
for an eligible individual, once they make that reeommen- 
dation, it is now back into the hands of the federal pro- 
gram entirely. 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, now, I perhaps am not too clear as 
to the significance of what you are getting at. 


Senator Sparrow: The significance is, from the reports 
you read, that a provincial government, as an example, 
has decided that the family allowance will be $20 per 
child. This makes it appear as if the provincial govern- 
ment is making a $20 family allowance contribution per 
child. That is what I am saying, and you are saying that 
that is not the case. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am saying it is not the case, and I think 
Mr. Lalonde has been trying to make this very clear. The 
federal government is offering an average of $20 per 
eligible child, and this may be varied up or down within 
limits, to meet provincial programs. But this money is 
coming from the federal government, and it is being 
varied from a $20 universal payment, at the request of the 
province but with the agreement of the federal 
government. 


Senator Manning: Do I understand, Mr. Drury, that if for 
some reason a province should decide that a certain cate- 
gory would get $15 and another category would get $25, 
with the average being $20, that the federal government 
cheque would then vary between $15 and $25? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It would. 


Senator Carter: Senator Manning just about asked my 
question. However, if a family had one child at a certain 
age, and the provincial government were to say, “Well, we 
will pay that child $15,” and the federal government said, 
“No, it has to be $20,” what happens to the extra $5? You 
said the average was going to be $20. It would seem to me 
that a family with one child would get the $20. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It is not an average per child or an 
average per family; it is an average of $20 for all the 
eligible children in the province. It is really a question of 
distribution. If one child gets $15, then another child, 
somewhere else, in another class, perhaps, or even in 
another family, would get $25. 


Senator Carter: So that a family of four would not neces- 
sarily get a cheque for $80? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I think it would depend on the circum- 
stances of the family of four, and the philosophy of the 
provincial government on how to treat families of four of 
varying age groups. It might be more than $80, but, then 
again, it might be less. 


Senator Sparrow: Could it be nil? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It cannot be nil. The minimum for any 
eligible child in any circumstances is $12. I must say here 
that Iam rather an imperfect witness on this because I do 
not know all the details. 


Senator Carter: So, if a family has one child, that family 
will get a federal cheque of not less than $12? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Senator Carter: But it could be anywhere from $12 to $25 
or more? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Or more. 


Senator Phillips: And that would be regardless of the 
income of the family. Does the federal government have 
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any control over the level of income set by the province at 
which they will vary the family allowance? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, Mr. Chairman. In a sense, I suppose, 
we have control because of these variations which are 
done with our agreement, but this is really just to prevent 
gross miscarriages. 


The Chairman: But everybody has to get at least $12? 
Hon. Mr. Drury: A minimum of $12. 
The Chairman: And it is taxable? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes, and this is, perhaps, one of the most 
effective safeguards against all the money going and stay- 
ing with those who least need it. 


Senator Carter: Would the initial payments be based on 
the 1971 census—by that I mean the lump sums payable to 
the provinces? They are going to be based on age pat- 
terns, but what is going to be your basis? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not quite sure, Mr. Chairman, which 
census period this will be based on, or how they will keep 
it up to date; but, if you wish, I shall try to get a précis of 
the whole scheme. 


Senator Phillips: This will be available to all the mem- 
bers of the committee? 


The Chairman: Anything we ask for will be made avail- 
able to all members of the committee. 


Senator Manning: But is this not going to be an absolute 
administrative nightmare? If I follow what has been said 
correctly, the province is going to have to provide the 
federal government with the names and addresses of 
families and the amount paid to each, together with the 
variations. How else can you do it? You are not going to 
pay it over to the province as a lump sum simply based on 
the number of children eligible. So, if the province says, 
“We want to pay this family $27, this one $14 and that one 
$31,” aren’t they going to have to supply you with a list of 
all the families? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, as has already been pointed out, we 
are in the process of registering and keeping age records 
of all children in Canada. This is necessary for the basic 
payment to be $12 per eligible child per month. So we 
already have a pretty adequate record of the names and 
addresses and the age history of all children in Canada, 
which we have to keep current, in any event, for our- 
selves. Therefore, the provinces do not need to provide us 
with the names and addresses and ages. Neither do they 
have to provide us with definitions, if I might use that 
expression, of family groupings, because the cheques are 
now issued to a parent in respect of all the children in the 
family. In each case the payment is issued as a single 
cheque. In other words, if you have three children, you do 
not get three cheques; there is a single cheque for the full 
amount issued to the parent. So what really is needed at 
this stage is the application of provincial formulae to an 
already recorded group. 


Senator Manning: This is why I am suggesting that it will 
be an administrative nightmare. It is one thing to send out 
a $12 cheque or a $20 cheque to all the names and 
addresses you have on record; that is simple. But I sug- 
gest that to send out a $20 cheque to one and a $14 cheque 
to another, you have to know the family and you have to 
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know the amount, and this, I suppose, can vary from time 
to time. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, I do not think it varies from time to 
time, other than the fact that the children have an unfor- 
tunate habit of changing their age every year and we have 
to keep track of that; and, of course, people keep chang- 
ing addresses all the time and we have to keep track of 
those changes. But I do not think the provincial formulae 
will contemplate varying payments depending on locality. 
I do not think we will have a situation whereby if you live 
on one street you will get so much but if you live on 
another street you will only get so much less. There will 
be variations, perhaps, in respect of particular age 
groups, and in some cases in relation to the number of 
children in the family, with higher payments to the fourth 
and fifth children than to the first, or, indeed, in some 
circumstances, it may be the reverse, with higher pay- 
ments to a single child than would be given to each of two 
children. But we already have the records to which these 
new formulae can be applied for those provinces that 
have or want them. 


I agree with the senator that this is a larger administra- 
tive task than it would be in the case of a universal single 
cheque in respect of each child regardless of age, but I 
would hope that our administrative process would be 
devised to accomplish such a purpose, rather than that we 
should select an easy administrative process and then say, 
“Well, let them fit in with the system.” 


Senator Manning: That is a very laudable principle. But 
the type of problem I see arising in this is that if you are 
going to stick with an average of $20 per child from the 
federal treasury, then if you contemplate giving different 
rates to different children the change in birthdays is 
going to throw your average out completely. If you have 
an upward movement of the class getting $30 or $31, then 
immediately you have to reduce all the others because 
otherwise you would be over your average of $20 per 
child. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is a problem, and it does call for 
some planning and demographic analysis. 


Senator Manning: Family planning! 


Senator Langlois: Mr. Minister, will the coming into force 
of this legislation affect in any way the present operations 
of your various family allowance offices across Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Basically, they will be operating a similar 
system in relation to the same people, but administering a 
more beneficial and, to some degree, more complicated 
set of arrangements. But this legislation does not mean 
either the establishment of a whole new set of offices nor 
indeed the abondonment or closing down of those that 
already exist. I do not see much impact on this. 


Senator Sparrow: What provision is there for a change in 
the method of payments? Can a province change its 
recommendation periodically? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: As I have indicated, periodic changes 
will be by agreement. The provinces are as reasonable 
and as conscious of the administrative difficulty of 
making changes as we are. 


Senator Sparrow: Will the matter be reviewed periodical- 
ly? Is there any provision for that? 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: There is no provision, to the best of my 
knowledge, for a periodic review at fixed periods, but 
there will be a review really at the request, I suppose, of 
either party. 


Senator Sparrow: Thank you. 


Senator Perrault: On page 124, under the heading 
“Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’, there is a supple- 
mentary estimate of $6 million listed for payment to the 
corporation “for operating and capital expenditures to be 
incurred in providing host country broadcasting services 
for the 1976 Summer Olympics.” That seems to be a 
rather large amount. Is it foreseen that some of this 
money will be recoverable from other radio networks, in 
other countries, or is this money to be a net cost to the 
Canadian taxpayer? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The arrangements contemplated in the 
host broadcaster concept is that the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation will be the agent for Canada in the provi- 
sion of broadcasting facilities. To do this, the CBC will be 
required to organize and man all the arrangements neces- 
sary for filming, camera operations, visual recording, 
visual transmitting, for both television and radio pro- 
grams. This calls for cameras, operators, lights, studios of 
one sort or another, and then an outlet mechanism, 
whether it be by wire, cable, satellite, or broadcast. This 
calls for a substantial investment in equipment. The cost 
estimate by the CBC at the outset was a sum in excess of 
some $55 million. The proposal is that this be financed by: 
a parliamentary appropriation to the CBC of $25 million, 
of which this represents the first instalment or part; a 
payment by the International Olympic Committee, and 
through COJO, of $25 million received from the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Corporation, and fees for use charged 
to broadcasters of other countries, other networks, who 
wish to make use of the studio and other recording 
facilities. 


This then represents the first tranche of our undertak- 
ing to finance this total operation up to $25 million. 


The President of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion recognizes that this is an estimate some years in 
advance of the actual event, to carry out a plan which has 
not been, in detail, either costed or made to work; but he 
has been encouraged to try to bring this in at less than the 
$25 million figure. 


Senator Perrault: Mr. Chairman, I have a second ques- 
tion. I note with interest the request by the Department of 
the Secretary of State for supplementary amounts. In last 
evening’s edition of the Ottawa Journal it was alleged 
that a group of young homosexuals in the Kitchener area 
applied for and received an Opportunities for Youth 
grant to produce a handbook on homosexuality entitled 
“Operation Scorpio” or a title similar to this. It is purport- 
ed to contain explicit and lurid information with respect 
to homosexual practices by young people. It area of distri- 
bution is somewhat questionable. It is alleged that the 
minister has admitted that this book has been produced. 
Can the minister confirm this story; and, if so, what 
justification exists for the production of such material, in 
terms of a youth employment program at a cost to the 
public? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, if that question were 
asked in the House of Commons, the Speaker would point 
that it cannot be asked in that form, that it is not in order. 
However, we are not in the House of Commons. I frankly 
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do not know. I have not receive one of these, so I do not 
really know what it is all about, I blush to confess; and 
without knowing the background of this, I cannot really 
comment on the matter at all. 


Senator Perrault: Is it possible to provide information to 
the committee on this subject? There has been a substan- 
tial amount of press criticism in some parts of the coun- 
try, and it would be useful to us to separate facts from 
fiction. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I will be delighted to ask the Secretary of 
State to provide his comment on this particular incident. 
What is likely to eventuate is an extract from Hansard, 
where he is going to be called upon in the House of 
Commons to comment on this. 


The Chairman: He would have more detail, presumably, 
than just an extract from Hansard. There would be a 
record showing how the grant was requested and how it 
was approved? He would have some material on the pro- 
duction of this magazine, details of its distribution. 
Wouldn’t that be available to Treasury Board if they 
asked for it? 


Senator Grosart: The answer given in the House of 
Common will be complete. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I was going to say that I cannot accept 
the assumption that the Senate is a more vigorous, inter- 
ested inquisitor than the Miscellaneous Estimates Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 


Senator Grosart: Not on this subject! 


The Chairman: We have a request now that the Treasury 
Board provide the committee with that information. We 
wonder if you accept the request. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I accept the request and undertake to fill 
it. 


The Chairman: With regard to these requests for infor- 
mation, I was wondering if it would be possible to send 
the answers to the members of the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would suggest that we provide it in 
sufficient numbers, so that it is not duplicated, and you 
could undertake the distribution. That would be more 
satisfactory. 


Senator Carter: It is unfortunate that this information 
will not be available to the public. It will be coming only 
to members; it will not be in our proceedings. 


Senator Grosart: We can put it in our report. 


The Chairman: It could be tabled at a future meeting of 
the committee and printed as an appendix to the proceed- 
ings of that day. 


Senator Phillips: I have a supplementary along the line 
of Senator Perrault’s questioning. 


I noticed in last night’s press report of a certain lady 
who had made application for a LIP grant to operate a 
mobile bordello for lonely men in British Columbia. It 
occurred to me, Mr. Chairman, that some senators from 
Western Canada might also like information on that 
application. 


Senator Perrault: Mr. Chairman, in defence of my prov- 
ince, Local Initiatives officials on the West coast rejected 
the application “‘with indignation.” 
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Senator Phillips: I am glad to hear it. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I might observe here that this is one of 
the good consequences, good results, of screening these 
through local committees. By so doing, this kind of thing 
is less likely to get under way through inadvertence. 


Senator Flynn: Mr. Chairman, I see that the total esti- 
mates to date have reached the figure of $20,291,000,000. 
This is authorization for you to spend that money. What 
would be the actual amount of money spent in a given 
year? I suppose we can find the figures of actual expendi- 
tures in the Public Accounts. I was wondering what had 
been the experience over the years with regard to the 
amount authorized and the amount actually spent. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, the figure there varies 
generally between 1-1/2 and 2 per cent. It has been tend- 
ing to run rather lower in recent years by reason of the 
fact that we, the Treasury Board, whenever new initia- 
tives are put forward, or additional expenditures in 
respect of existing programs are needed or required, have 
invited departments to look at some of the other expendi- 
tures they have planned for, to see whether they can find 
the initial funds out of other programs, other votes. This, 
of course, leads to the fairly large number of $1 votes, 
which, in fact, means authorization to go ahead and do 
something additional, or something new, but without any 
new money; it is taken from something else. This tends to 
cut down the lapse which would otherwise occur. If pro- 
grams are, for some reason or other, delayed—such as the 
erection of a building by reason of a strike—the amount 
of money provided for that would lapse at the end of the 
fiscal year and would again have to be voted. If they are 
told to make use of those funds for new things, it 
decreases the amount of the lapse and makes the total 
figure rather more accurate than has sometimes been the 
case in the past. It runs between 1-1/2 and 2 per cent. 


Senator Flynn: I recall that we had an interim supply bill 
in which we discussed estimates of $300 million provided 
for winter works, of which only $75 million could be 
spent—that was the forecast at the time—during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. It seems obvious that you are going to 
have $225 million included in the estimates that would not 
be spent during the current fiscal year. That is one point I 
had in mind. 


In examining the estimates, we should have an idea of 
the actual expenditure for the previous year, in order for 
us to assess what is really being spent. In this case I 
suggest that the figure would be distorted by $225 million, 
which would increase your rate of disparity. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: In respect of expenditures, Mr. Chair- 
man, the honourable senator is quite right. These are set 
forth in great detail in the Public Account—in fact, in so 
much detail as to make them almost unmanageable and 
unuseable. They come along quite late. 


In the past three years we have modified the estimates 
to provide, in respect of each vote, not only the amount 
proposed for the current year to which the estimates 
realte, but also a record of expenditures in the previous 
fiscal year. 


Let us take, for example, the item on page 10-18 of the 
main estimates, under the heading “Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development”. They are estimates for 1973-74— 
that is what this is all about. They are forecast expendi- 
tures for 1972-73, because these estimates are tabled 
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before the end of the fiscal year—and expenditures actu- 
ally made and recorded in 1971-72. So you have the actual 
expenditure that we know, a pretty good forecast of the 
year not quite completed but ending, and the prospects 
for the future. This establishes a relativity which is prob- 
ably more useful to members than this reference to the 
Public Accounts. 


Senator Flynn: Very good. 


Senator Langlois: Mr. Chairman, my question relates to a 
previous question by Senator Phillips. I endeavoured to 
catch your eye at the time, but I failed to do so. Before we 
turn to another subject, I should like to ask this question. 
In answering a question by Senator Phillips with regard 
to special measures relating to the present energy crisis, I 
understood the minister to say that specific measures will 
be proposed to the House of Commons in the near future. 


I was wondering if the reference to the House of Com- 
mons was due to a lapsus linguae or whether he meant 
that these two measures would be proposed to the house 
in the form of a mere statement of policy rather than 
legislation to be proposed not only to the House of Com- 
mons but to Parliament as a whole. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: In a word, lapsus linguae . There is now 
on the Order Paper of the House of Commons a legisla- 
tive proposal, a ways and means motion, covering the 
imposition of an export tax. So far that is the only legisla- 
tive measure which has been proposed. However, in addi- 
tion to legislation there will be—I suggest this is likely to 
occur first in the House of Commons—statements of 
policy, of intention, and of announcements, of a variety of 
administrative measures which do not require legislative 
action, and agreements reached with the provinces. So 
there will be, in a sense, all types. With respect to my 
lapse—I should have said ‘‘Parliament’”—the announce- 
ment will be made both in and to Parliament, and the 
legislation will be presented to Parliament for parliamen- 
tary approval. 


Senator Langlois: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 


Senator Sparrow: Just to go back to a subject partially 
covered earlier, Mr. Minister, you mentioned that there 
was a study being made as to the social benefits of the 
LIP program and the OFY program, or a cost benefit 
analysis, or something of that nature. Who would conduct 
that study? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The study is being done by officials of 
the Department of the Secretary of State and of the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, with some 
help from Treasury Board— Treasury Board scrutiny. 


Senator Sparrow: Is it a special committee? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, there is a group of officials who 
have been given this as an urgent responsibility. We have 
not organized a discreet task force with special people 
hired for the purpose. 


Senator Sparrow: Might I ask whether the Company of 
Young Canadians will be included in that same study? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would not say in any way, except 
peripherally; not explicitly. 


Senator Sparrow: I am reluctant to use the expression, 
but we have heard very little of the Company of Young 
Canadians this year. It has suddenly “reared its head” in 
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northern Saskatchewan. There was a statement in the 
press referring to the Company of Young Canadians 
which said: 


The Company of Young Canadians (CYC) plans to 
open an office here,... 


“Here” being Meadow Lake. 
... but no one knows what they plan to do. 


Even the CYC’s directors are not sure what form 
the northern Saskatchewan project should take, 
according to spokesman Stan Stevens. 


And further on it says: 


The northern part of the province has been identi- 
fied as an area of delayed economic growth, ... 


I am concerned about the departments of government 
spending money in going into areas without any planning. 
I am just wondering if there might be some area in this 
cost-benefit analysis where the CYC could be included. 
Also, perhaps you could tell me if there is such an expres- 
sion as “delayed economic growth” being used, and what 
that might be. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Clearly, such an expression is being 
used. The fact that it has appeared in the newspaper is 
evidence of that. It is a new one to me. I do not know who 
coined it. So far it has no place in the official lexicon. 
Various euphemisms are continually being coined. 


I would hope that the Company of Young Canadians, 
before making up their minds as to taking a particular 
initiative, would perhaps want to find out what the prob- 
lems are. I gather from this article that the purpose of this 
operation is to familiarize themselves with what the prob- 
lems are before being able intelligently to advance a 
solution. 


Senator Sparrow: It looks like money floating around 
looking for a place to settle. However, the first question I 
asked was as to whether or not there could be considera- 
tion given to the Company of Young Canadians being 
included in the study of the two other programs to which 
you referred. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I shall be glad to look at the practical 
usefulness of doing so. 


Senator Sparrow: Another supplementary, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


When would you expect the study to be completed, Mr. 
Minister, and how would Parliament be informed as to 
the results of the study? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, I suppose the study is really an 
on-going one, and in that sense is never completed. It is 
not the production of a document or some kind of object 
which is finished. The officials concerned are trying to 
produce an analysis of what has been accomplished; the 
good and bad things resulting from these programs. The 
analysis will be looked at and criticized by, if you like, 
rising levels throughout the hierarchy, and will undergo 
modification or, indeed, will probably be sent back for 
more clarification, more elaboration. On the basis of that, 
the cabinet will then be asked to consider various options 
in relation to the objectives being sought. 


Senator Grosart: We can be reasonably assured that it 
will be late, in due course. 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: I hesitate to give such an assurance, 
senator. 


Senator Perrault: Mr. Chairman, with respect to the Man- 
power and Immigration, supplementary employment, the 
Local Initiatives Program, this program, of course, is 
subject to continuing scrutiny and review. Based on past 
experience, what percentage of projects have been unable 
to provide satisfactory audits? In other words, what has 
been the success-failure ratio in the LIP program? What 
percentage of projects have resulted in unsatisfactory 
audits with respect to the allocation of funds? 


Hon, Mr. Drury: I cannot answer that question right now. 
I will have to get the number from the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration. 


The Chairman: Is that a request for information, Senator 
Perrault? 


Senator Perrault: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Senator Grosart. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, I have two questions 
arising, believe it or not, from the papers before us. The 
first refers to External Affairs, vote 25a, which appears, I 
believe, on page 40. 


This is a vote to authorize the payment of grants totall- 
ing $752,050, $252,050 of which is for the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation and the balance going to 
the refugee relief agency. 


My first question is: Why would the grant to the Interna- 
tional Planned Parenthood Federation suddenly come as 
a necessary item in supplementary estimates? I am not 
objecting to it, but why would it suddenly come as a 
necessary item in supplementary estimates? One would 
think that our international obligations in such an area 
would have been known in advance. 


Perhaps I will leave it at that. The grant going to the 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, I can understand. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, in the case of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation grant, this is a correction of a 
mistake. The amount was known. It does not say much 
for the planning... 


Senator Grosart: Or the parent. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: ... of this operation. It is like trying to 
catch up after the event. This is the correction of a 
mistake. 


Senator Grosart: I understand that. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The second one represents the usual 
appeal for additional funds to meet a rather difficult and, 
so far, insoluble problem. A great many of these refugee 
operations are funded on a relatively short-term set of 
assumptions, perhaps more in the hope than in the likeli- 
hood that the problem will disappear in a short time, or 
indeed will become less sizeable in a shorter time period 
than perhaps a cynic might feel. The tendency really is, in 
a sense, to, under-fund at the outset most of these kinds of 
operations. 


Senator Grosart: My second question arises from the fact 
that this is a one-dollar item and the funds are available. 
The explanation is that they are available because 
anticipated payments to other international organizations 
have not become necessary. There is a shortfall in expen- 
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ditures here. Is this a general fund, or have there been 
specific international agencies we have provided for that 
we are not now funding or making grants to? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I will ask Mr. MacDonald if he has the 
information on where the shortfalls have occurred. I do 
not have it. 


Mr. MacDonald: In the first case it is a straight over- 
statement of $250,000, so somebody is getting less and 
somebody is getting more. In the other case, I do not have 
the detail as to which particular grant has not been paid, 
but I believe it is not a general fund. 


Senator Grosart: So there were some specific anticipated 
grants that have not developed? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is right. 


Senator Grosart: My next question arises from Vote 7a 
under Treasury Board on page 150. I am sure Mr. Drury 
will want to take some pride in this. It looks now that we 
are getting some money back—at least, we are not going 
to spend some money we thought we might spend. 


Although I think you have explained this before, would 
you once more explain this situation of providing money 
for retroactive salary increases in the Public Service? The 
nightmare is apparently over. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: At the risk of oversimplifying, let me say 
that in providing for financing salaries in the Public Serv- 
ice, the levels of which were determined by collective 
bargaining, nominal amounts to finance changes in salar- 
ies in the Public Service were provided in the main esti- 
mates. The balance forecast internally as the amounts 
that would be needed to satisfy collective agreements 
arrived at were contained in a global fund, so that it 
would be impossible for a bargaining agent to look at the 
Public Accounts in the estimates and say what the gov- 
ernment had in mind about what the outcome would be. 


Senator Grosart: No tip off. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No tip off. If, indeed, this is to be real 
bargaining, as distinct from a purely token ritualisitic 
dance, this should be done. The amounts provided were 
for payments in one year for services performed in anoth- 
er year. Consequently, parliamentary authorization was 
sought for a contingency fund to cover these payments on 
a non-lapsing basis. Exception was taken to the use of 
non-lapsing accounts for this type of purpose, and from 
the date of that request the Treasury Board ceased using 
this technique for funding the collective agreements. 
However, in the fund there was already voted the authori- 
zation of the government to spend out of this non-lapsing 
fund an accumulation of, I think, $75 million. I now see it 
was less than I thought. In 1969-70 it was $19 million, and 
in 1970-71 another $16 million. It is not $75 million but 
only $35 million. Under the terms of previous appropria- 
tion acts the government was authorized to draw on this 
fund and spend it for salary purposes. The purpose of this 
vote is to withdraw that authorization, and in fact the 
drawing account will lapse. 


Senator Grosart: Do I understand that you are providing 
for any contingencies that might arise in this area now 
with annual appropriations? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. The funding of undis- 
closed increments now comes out of the contingencies 
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vote by itself, on a lapsing basis, and we have to return to 
Parliament each year to justify it. 


Senator Grosart: If money were required, it is still in the 
contingency fund but not identified? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Not identified, as such. 


Senator Grosart: Would you explain Vote 20a on page 
152, under “‘Treasury Board’’? It is an unusual item. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: This is so interesting that, if I may, with 
your permission, I will ask Mr. MacDonald to explain this. 


Mr. MacDonald: The Unemployment Insurance Act pro- 
vides that where an employer in his own arrangements 
with his own employee provides certain benefits, then the 
UIC will refund to the employer a portion of the employ- 
er’s contribution, on condition that the employer in turn 
gives back at least five-twelfths to the employee. The 
money to meet this payment to the employee is in Vote 20 
of the main estimates, but there is no authority to pay it 
out to employees. This would provide authority. This is 
likely to be a continuing provision in forthcoming 
estimates. 


Senator Grosart: In forthcoming supplementaries? 
Mr. MacDonald: In forthcoming main estimates. 
Senator Grosart: It will go into the main estimates? 
Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: I should like to know why it has arisen 
on the National Capital Commission, which I think is the 
area, is it not? 


Mr. MacDonald: No, The Treasury Board. 


Senator Grosart: I thought it had come up in a specific 
case. This is something you are anticipating, or have you 
had several cases of this? 


Mr. MacDonald: In every case, every employee of the 
government in respect of whom the government pays a 
contribution to the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion would be affected by this. The maximum payment in 
a year can be about $7. 


Senator Grosart: Is this not an excellent example of a 
statutory change that should be made in an amendment 
to the act? 


Mr. MacDonald: Excuse me, that is an amendment to the 
appropriation act and not the UIC Act. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, that is the point. Why not amend 
the act to make provision for this payment? Statutory 
provision exists for the obligation, but not for the 
payment. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is right. But, if I may, the original 
appropriation act for this year provided the money to be 
paid to the Unemployment Insurance Commission of 
$1.40 cents per hundred dollars of liable earnings. Part of 
this money is not due to the UIC, because of provisions of 
the UIC Act itself. It may be refunded to the employee, 
and this is to allow the government to do that. 


Senator Grosart: Am I not correct in saying that the 
overall effect is to amend the Unemployment Insurance 
Act? 
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Mr. MacDonald: No. 
Hon. Mr. Drury: It is to give it effect. 


Senator Langlois: What is the basis of this five-twelfths 
return to the employee? 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I regret that I do not 
understand the choice of five-twelfths, which seems to be 
an obscure number. 


Senator Carter: I have three short questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, but before I ask them I would like Mr. Drury to 
clarify the answer he gave Senator Grosart with respect 
to the $500,000 grant to the fund for the Palestine 
refugees. Is there an item in the main estimates in addi- 
tion to the $500,000 in the supplementaries? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. We have been contribut- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, through the estimates for a number of 
years to this particular fund. This represents an incre- 
ment to the amount proposed in the main estimates. 


Senator Carter: I refer now to page 30, where we see 
towards the bottom of the page: 


Assistance for construction and equipment of 
(i) commercial ice-making and 


(ii) commercial fish chilling facilities to improve fish 
quality. 


When the bill authorizing these two payments was 
before the House committee the minister intimated that 
he hoped to introduce an amendment in respect of the 
subsidy to fishing vessels. That, apparently, did not work 
out. Then the minister gave the committee an undertaking 
that a separate act would be introduced later in connec- 
tion with the subsidies. Now we have this item in the 
estimates. Is this another case of legislating by estimates, 
using an item in the estimates to avoid legislation? The 
minister did give an undertaking in the first place that he 
would amend the original act because it would be ice- 
making and ice-storing facilities. Then, as time was run- 
ning short and he desired to proceed with that much, he 
said that he would subsequently introduce another act. 
That has not been done, but this item now appears in the 
estimates. Does that replace the legislation promised by 
the minister? 


Senator Langlois: This is legislation. 


Senator Carter: I know, but it is replacing the act. In 
other words, is this another example of legislating by the 
estimates? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, it is legislating in another 
way in respect of a program which has been brought into 
being and administered by an appropriation act. The 
appropriation act is the source of the authority to operate 
this program in relation to ice. Another separate and 
distinct act, other than the appropriation act, relates to 
subsidies for shipbuilding, including fishing vessels. The 
minister has said he will amend two pieces of legislation: 
one is the appropriation act which established the ice 
assistance program; and, the other, the specific legislation 
which establishes assistance to shipbuilding and fishing 
vessels. 


Senator Carter: I do not think I have made myself clear. 
We have here two items involving $1,500,000. The one 
$1,500,000 is covered by an act which was passed last 
year; the other $1,500,000 is not covered by any act, but 
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the minister at the time, when the original act was before 
the committee last year about the commercial ice-making, 
said that there would be a separate act. Now, is there not 
going to be an act? Is this going to be the legislation, and 
has the cabinet abandoned the idea of bringing in a sepa- 
rate act for the subsidies? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I do not think it follows from this that we 
have abandoned it. Or, to put it another way, to the best 
of my knowledge, there has been no decision to abandon 
specific separate legislation for the fishing vessels sub- 
sidy. This particular appropriation act, however, repre- 
sents an accomodation to the current circumstance. 


Senator Carter: But this is for capital subsidies not pay- 
able pursuant to any other federal authorization. We 
already have an act which covers subsidies to separate 
types of fishing vessels, but this one was the deficiency 
that the minister intended to make up for in the act that 
we passed last year. For some reason—many reasons, I 
suppose—it did not happen. Now this is doing what the 
minister said would be donein... 


Hon. Mr. Drury: In a separate act. 
Senator Carter: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I do not know the answer to the minis- 
ter’s intentions in relation to amendments to the specific 
act. I would be glad to find that out, however, and advise 
the committee or Senator Carter. 


The Chairman: Is that satisfactory, senator? 


Senator Carter: Yes. It will go to all members? I would 
like to see this information made public. 


Now, at the bottom of page 32, under “Manpower”, you 
have “Total Man-Years Authorized .. . 158.”” At March 31, 
1974 that is going to be reduced to 48. I see that 46 of the 
158 are going to be cut out for “Technical” and 64 for 
“Operational.” Have you any information on that? How 
are you going to dispense with over 100 people? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, that is a presentational 
problem rather than one of apparently wild fluctuation in 
Manpower requirements. I would ask Mr. Macdonald to 
speak to that. 


Mr. MacDonald: The distinction between the two 
columns is “Total Man-Years Authorized”’ as opposed to 
“Planned Continuing Employees on March 31, 1974’. 
“Man-year’? covers casual employees and_ part-time 
employees, while the “Continuing Employees” are those 
who are employed without a definite term in mind. So this 
is reflecting two different control points. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but these are continuing employees. 
Mr. MacDonald: No, sir. 


Senator Carter: At the end of March, 1974 you will have 
48 continuing employees. You cannot translate that into 
what that represents in man-years? 


Mr. MacDonald: No. The 158 man-years, senator, will 
include the continuing employees, but over and above 
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those continuing employees there are people who are 
hired on a short-term basis; there are casual employees. 


Senator Carter: These are left out. Forty-six technical 
people and 64 operational people are going to be knocked 
off the rolls between now and the end of March, 1974. 


Mr. MacDonald: To put it another way, they are going to 
be hired for a period of time between now and the end of 
March. 


Senator Carter: These are just temporary employees you 
are going to have between now and the end of March? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is correct. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: And they may, Mr. Chairman, be con- 
tinued beyond the end of March. This just authorizes 
certain numbers up to the end of March. It is the same for 
the continuing employees. This provides authority only to 
the end of March for both continuing and non-continuing 
employees. And of the total, the mix is: 48 continuing; and 
the balance, whatever it is, 110, non-continuing; but it 
does not indicate in any way at all that there is going to be 
a change, either up or down, in the next fiscal year. 


Senator Carter: I see. 
The Chairman: Senator Phillips? 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, the last time we consid- 
ered Supplementary Estimates (A), the deficit of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund received considerable 
attention. What is the present deficit in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I should, Mr. Chairman, have these fig- 
ures at my fingertips. They were announced by the Minis- 
ter of Manpower the other day in the House, when he 
announced a change in the employer-employee contribu- 
tion rates. In this outline—I will get a copy of this state- 
ment—he did indicate the balance, the opening balance 
and the current balance, and a forecast, in respect of 
what at one time was a surplus in the fund but is now a 
deficit. I have an idea, subject to correction, that it is 
currently something in the order of $500 million. 


Mr. MacDonald: Between $400 million and $500 million. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: In that order; but I will see that you get a 
copy of the statement. 


The Chairman: Are there further questions? 


Then, honourable senators, shall we report on the sup- 
plementary estimates? 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 


The Chairman: On your behalf, I would like to thank Mr. 
Drury and Mr. MacDonald for being with us today. Thank 
you. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for a friendly, 
productive, courteous reception. 


The Chairman: Courteous, anyway. 


The committee adjourned. 


Published under authority of the Senate by the Queen’s Printer for Canada 


Available from Information Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 
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STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable D. D. Everett, Chairman; 


The Honourable Herbert O. Sparrow, Deputy 
Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Benidickson, W. M. Langlois, L. 


Carter, C. W. *Manning, Ernest C. 
Coté, Jean-Pierre _ *Martin, Paul 

Croll, David A. (Ex officio) 
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*Ex officio Member 


Order of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Wednesday, February 21, 1973: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon 
the expenditures proposed by the Estimates laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
March, 1974, in advance of bills based upon the said 
Estimates reaching the Senate. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, March 15, 1973: 


“The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, second- 
ed by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be empowered to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the purposes of its examination 
and consideration of such legislation and other mat- 
ters as may be referred to it. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 


Minutes of Proceedings 


Thursday, November 22, 1973. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance met this day at 
9.30 a.m. to further consider the Main Estimates laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1974, Re: Information Canada. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Everett (Chairman) , 
Carter, Croll, Desruisseaux, Manning, Rowe, Sparrow 
and Yuzyk. (8) 


Present but not of the Committee: The Honourable 
Senators Molson, Perrault and Smith. (3) 


In attendance: Mr. J. H. M. Cocks, Director of Research. 


Witnesses on behalf of Information Canada: 
Mr. G. R. D’Avignon, Director General; 
Mr. A. G. Trickey, Assistant Director General; 
Mr. Tom Ford, Director of Regional Operations; 
Mr. Don Dadmore, Regional Director for Halifax; 
Mrs. Barbara Nickerson, Mobile Officer. 


At 12.40 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the 
Chairman. 


ATTEST: 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 


Evidence 


Ottawa, Thursday, November 22, 1973. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
to which was referred the Main Estimates laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1974, met 
this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator Douglas D. Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, continuing our 
examination of Information Canada, our meeting today is 
to make a more intensive examination of the regional 
operations of Information Canada. We have with us Mr. 
D’ Avignon, the Director General of Information Canada, 
on my right. I will ask Mr. D’ Avignon to introduce to you 
the members of his staff who have accompanied him to 
this meeting. Mr. D’Avignon. 


Mr. G. R. D’Avignon, Director General, Information Canada: 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Honourable senators, Mr. A. G. Trickey is the Assistant 
Director General, in charge of administration and 
finance. Mr. Tom Ford is the Director of Regional Opera- 
tions. I gathered that your questions will be directed 
mostly to our regional operations and our mobile unit this 
morning. Therefore, I thought it might be appropriate to 
have present Mr. Don Padmore, the Regional Director for 
the Maritimes, from Halifax. He is a native Nova Scotian. 
Also here is Mrs. Barbara Nickerson, who is our mobile 
officer in Shelburne and Queens counties. Mrs. Nickerson 
is not a native Nova Scotian but has lived there for many 
years and is married to a native Nova Scotian and knows 
the area very well. With your permission, it might be 
appropriate to have Mr. Padmore say a few words about 
the operations in Nova Scotia, and have Mrs. Nickerson 
tell you how she spends her time, how we try to reach the 
people and give them information about departmental 
programs. I also have here Mrs. Lachance, who is my 
executive assistant. 


Mr. Don Padmore, Regional Director for the Maritimes, Infor- 
mation Canada: Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, 
our job in Nova Scotia is to help departments place infor- 
mation closer to the market, to help provide citizens with 
information which is specific, which is aimed at their 
needs and which is in a form which they can understand 
and use. We also endeavour to provide citizens with the 
opportunity to ask questions about government programs 
and to make suggestions about things that are going on, 
and also to pass on complaints or criticisms when they 
feel it appropriate. 


So, what we are really trying to do is to help put more 
government departments in more direct contact with 
more citizens, and to put more citizens in contact with the 
departments which are there to serve and help them. 


In carrying out this activity, we are assisted in Nova 
Scotia by a number of separate organizations and activi- 


ties. The first one is an interdepartmental committee. This 
interdepartmental committee is made up of the represent- 
atives of most of the federal government departments in 
Nova Scotia. It has a membership of 22, 13 of whom are 
regional directors or regional managers of federal gov- 
ernment departments, and nine of whom are senior staff 
officers. 


This committee, which meets about every two months, 
provides a vehicle whereby I can consult with the repre- 
sentatives of all the government departments in trying to 
develop Information Canada policies and procedures in 
Nova Scotia, and can receive their advice. It also provides 
a forum whereby we can look at information problems 
which go beyond the responsibilities of a single depart- 
ment. The chairman of this committee is the regional 
director of Supply and Services, Atlantic; and the vice- 
chairman of the committee is the regional director of the 
Public Service Commission. I must say that it has been a 
very helpful and tremendous source of assistance and 
guidance to me. 


The second thing in Nova Scotia which is of interest 
and, I think, rather unique, is the Information Canada 
Centre itself. Because it is a federal-provincial co-located 
information facility, it has, under one roof, an Informa- 
tion Canada book store, a Province of Nova Scotia book 
store, an Information Canada inquiry centre, and a Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia inquiry desk. It has the Nova Scotia 
travel bureau outlet, and also it has the Royal Gazette ; so 
it is really unique, and it is almost a one-stop centre. With 
our tie-in with City Hall and the municipalities, a person 
coming in there does not get very much of a run-around. 


Just to talk for a moment or two about the mechanics of 
how we operate, the book store is just a normal commer- 
cial outlet. We carry about 5,000 titles, and the staff is 
engaged in selling government publications. We also have 
a documentation activity in the centre, and the purpose of 
this documentation activity is really to provide a data 
base from which we can work. We carry probably 700 or 
800 free publications from the various government 
departments there in quantity, that we can hand out to 
people looking for information and mail out to people 
who write to us. We also have something very much like 
the ready reference desk of a library with a great quantity 
of reference material—vertical files, and that sort of 
thing. 


We also have a communications officer who is a profes- 
sional information service officer, and his job is to work 
with departments who do not have information officers of 
their own, and also to carry out the wishes of the inter- 
departmental committee, insofar as communication and 
information programs are concerned. 


A project that we are involved in right now arises from 
the feeling of the federal government departments in 
Nova Scotia that we really must do something about the 
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schools, that we really have to get more federal informa- 
tion into the schools. As a consequence, through our com- 
munications officer, working with other members of the 
interdepartmental committee, we are trying to develop a 
whole plan for improving the federal presence in the 
schools of the province. This, of course, involves working 
with the provincial people as well. 


Then the communications officer’s other job is liaison 
with the media, and in the course of his duties he has 
travelled from one end of the province to the other, call- 
ing on all the radio and TV stations, newspaper editors, 
publishers, and so on. 


The Chairman: Could I just interrupt there for a 
moment? This communications officer is not the senior 
information officer in the region? 


Mr. Padmore: No, he is not. 
The Chairman: And he is not the mobile officer? 


Mr. Padmore: No, he is not. The communications officer 
in the region is a gentleman we brought on the staff to 
assist us during this demonstration project. He is an older 
gentleman, and his name is Mr. W. J. MacLeod. His back- 
ground, if it is of interest to you, sir, is as follows: he was 
editor in chief of the Maritime Farmer ; he was an editor 
of the Nova Scotia Farm News ; he was registrar and 
dean of residence of the Nova Scotia Agricultural Col- 
lege; he was director of public relations and advertising 
for a provincial department, the Nova Scotia Department 
of Agriculture and Marketing; and he is a member and 
director of many local organizations. We brought him to 
work with us for this fiscal year, while we were on a 
demonstration project. 


The Chairman: Well, I will let you continue your state- 
ment, but later I will ask you to differentiate between a 
mobile officer and a communications officer. 


Mr. Padmore: The only other thing that we do is to have 
inquiry officers in the centre itself, and the function of 
these inquiry officers is to use the data base to answer 
questions from the public by telephone, to deal with 
inquiries from people who walk in, from people who write 
in, and to provide a data base of support to the mobile 
officers. 


Before I go on, I should mention that the dimensions of 
this organization are really very small. We have seven 
people who work in the book-selling organization, and 
then we have a communications officer and two inquiry 
officers, with secretarial help for them. We have seven 
mobile officers, their supervisor, and the secretary to the 
supervisor. Then we have my secretary and myself, and 
that is the total we are talking about in this project in 
Nova Scotia. 


Senator Carter: Could you tell us what your yearly 
budget is for that staff? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Trickey can 
supply all the budget figures, but I wonder if it might not 
be better to wait until after Mr. Padmore finishes his 
statement, and then we can supply that information. 


The Chairman: Is that satisfactory, Senator Carter? 
Senator Carter: Yes. 


Senator Croll: I may have missed something, Mr. Chair- 
man, but Mr. Padmore keeps referring to “the demonstra- 
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tion.” What are we demonstrating, and who is demon- 
strating what? 


The Chairman: Well, I think there were two demonstra- 
tion or trial programs on the concept of regional develop- 
ment, and more particularly the mobile officer concept. 
One took place in Nova Scotia and one took place in 
Manitoba, and Mr. Padmore and Mrs. Nickerson are 
directly involved in the Nova Scotia program. We are 
starting off the hearing by having them explain, in consid- 
erable detail, how their operation works. 


Senator Croll: So long as they tell us what they were 
demonstrating, what they were trying to get at. 


The Chairman: I think that will become clear as we move 
along, senator. If it does not, you can ask for clarification. 


Senator Croll: No, but I thought there had been some 
evidence before and that I had missed it. 


The Chairman: I think there has been some evidence, 
and perhaps I can ask Mr. Cocks to provide you with that 
evidence. 


Senator Croll: I will get it from the witness. 


The Chairman: There is some additional evidence that 
you might be interested in. 


Mr. Padmore: We are operating principally in Nova 
Scotia using mobile information officers, and these 
mobile information officers work in areas of the province 
which are difficult to reach through conventional media 
means. They place the federal government in direct con- 
tact, usually on a one-to-one basis, with many people who 
would not otherwise be reached by the federal 
government. 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the best way to explain 
this operation would be to have Mrs. Nickerson tell you 
how she, as a mobile officer, operates on a day-to-day 
basis. 


The Chairman: First of all, Mrs. Nickerson, please tell 
the committee precisely what your title is. 


Mrs. Barbara Nickerson, Information Canada Mobile Offi- 
cer, Shelbourne and Queens Counties, Nova Scotia: I am the 
mobile information officer for Shelburne and Queens, for 
Information Canada. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mrs. Nickerson: I think the crux of it all is the idea of 
giving information to people in a form they can use. It is 
very easy to give the address and telephone number of 
somebody in a department who can assist a person with 
their particular problem, but if that person cannot read or 
write it is not much good giving them the address of 
somebody who can help them. You have to go a little 
further and assist them in actually making contact. 


The other thing is that it has to be on a personal basis if 
you are working with somebody who is not adept or is not 
inclined to go into an office or approach somebody in an 
office atmosphere. Besides saying to them, “Yes, I think 
your problem could be handled by this specific depart- 
ment,” you must also contact somebody in that depart- 
ment and ask them to make personal contact with the 
person in question so that that person sort of trusts them. 
Then they will go into the office and find out what a 
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particular program can do for them in their specific 
circumstances. 


A very common example of what I mean is programs 
on aid to illiterates, advertised in large columns in the 
newspaper, when you know that somebody who cannot 
read is not going to read that newspaper, and also, people 
who know he cannot read are not going to go up and say, 
“Hey, I hear you can’t read. There’s an illiteracy program 
that may apply to you,” because they are very protective. 


In a small fishing community, there might be a group of 
women looking for a government program to upgrade the 
quality of life, or, in a more urban setting, it might be a 
group of businessmen looking for the same information, 
the same government program, or service of a depart- 
ment; but the resource persons needed for one group 
would not be the same as the other group would find 
effective. The type of resource people who go in in a 
certain circumstance have to be a different type than you 
would use in another setting. They would both take the 
same information to the people, but one type of resource 
person taking this information to a certain group might 
mean that the information could not be used in the way 
that they would present it. 


Senator Grosart: What is this phrase, “resource person,” 
Mr. Chairman, could I ask? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Mr. Chairman, any person who can 
bring information on program services or who can help 
somebody is a resource person, whether they come from a 
government department or any other walk of life. Any- 
body you can get there to help somebody else is a 
resource person. 


Senator Grosart: A dreadful piece of jargon, if I may say 
so. 


Mrs. Nickerson: What would you suggest as a better 
word, senator? 


Senator Grosart: That is not my job, but I would like to 
see somebody come up with something better. 


Mrs. Nickerson: I think there could be a better word too, 
but I have not found it. 


The Chairman: I have noticed, senator, in the social work 
field, which I have had something to do with in connec- 
tion with the Children’s Aid Society, that the phrase ‘“re- 
source person” is frequently used. 


Senator Grosart: I can understand it in social services 
which are not very much interested in communication, 
but we are now dealing with Information Canada, which 
is another matter. I think it is a dreadful barrier to the 
flow of information to talk about a “resource person”’. 


The Chairman: Perhaps that is one of the things the 
committee could do, come up with a new definition of 
whatever a ‘resource person” is. However, I think that in 
the meantime we will carry on using the phrase “resource 
person’, until we come up with something better. 


Senator Carter: Why not call them communicators? 


Mrs. Nickerson: When I am working in the field I call him 
“that guy who is going to come in and help you,” or “that 
fellow who is going to come in and explain the program to 
you.” 


Senator Carter: Just plain ‘helper’. 
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Mrs. Nickerson: That is right. So I do not know that it 
causes any barrier, because it probably is not used all that 
extensively in the field. 


The Chairman: Well, at any rate, we understand the 
terminology now. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, I have spent some time 
with Mrs. Nickerson in Nova Scotia, and I think perhaps 
she is awed by the surroundings. She does not normally 
use these words when she is in the field. 


\ 


Senator Grosart: I don’t think she is a bit awed; she is 
very cool, calm and collected. 


The Chairman: 
Nickerson? 


Would you like to carry on, Mrs. 


Mrs. Nickerson: In the past, when somebody approached 
a government department and was turned off for some 
reason or other, that person felt that they had not 
achieved satisfaction, so they would not normally turn 
again to any other government department. That was it. 
They were finished with it. But when I refer them to a 
government department, even if it does not prove all that 
satisfactory to them, if there are still some other problems 
they are not totally satisfied about, they still come back to 
me for referral to another government department, if 
they have a different problem; and I do not think that was 
happening in the past. 


Senator Rowe: By “government department” you meana 
federal government department? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes, sir. They seem to accept Informa- 
tion Canada as being neutral; therefore it bridges a com- 
munication gap, and so they come back again if they have 
a different problem to be dealt with by another govern- 
ment department. 


My day is made up of telephone calls from various 
people on various subjects, meetings with various groups 
of people, going to many places personally because, in 
many instances, the people who need assistance cannot 
possibly get to me. I stay in the house one day a week 
answering the telephone, and I am out the other four or 
five days of the week, and my husband and children take 
telephone messages. 


Senator Carter: I wonder if you would continue, Mrs. 
Nickerson, and give us a few examples of the type of 
inquiry you get and the type of situation you deal with. 


Senator Sparrow: I wonder if you could also explain how 
the people get in contact with you. You cannot really have 
a sign saying that you are prepared to listen to illiterate 
people, because they could not read the sign. So how do 
they make contact with you? Or how do they know you 
are in the community? 


The Chairman: Perhaps, since the initial statement is 
now finished, we should ask Mr. Padmore to come up 
here and our questioning can be along the lines of the 
Nova Scotia project. Then, after that, we can ask Mr. 
Ford to come up and give us an overall view of the 
regional undertaking. 


Mrs. Nickerson: In answering the questions asked, am I 
allowed to mention government departments? 


The Chairman: Oh, yes, mention anything you want. 


Mrs. Nickerson: Well, to give you a specific example of 
the type of inquiry that comes to me, somebody calls up 
and says, “Here’s a bill, and I know that there’s no way I 
should have to pay $81 for threee hours’ work done by an 
electrician. Isn’t there anybody in government who han- 
dles something like this?” And I say, ‘Well, I will put you 
in touch with Consumer and Corporate Affairs, and you 
can speak to them about it.” 


Then another type of call could concern, for example, 
an immigration case. Somebody will telephone or call at 
my house and say, “We have to go down and speak to this 
man, but you know we don’t speak very well. Would you 
go with us and talk to this fellow from the immigration 
office?” And I say, “If he doesn’t mind if I attend the 
meeting, I will be glad to do so with you.” 


Senator Carter: These are things you have actually done? 
Mrs. Nickerson: Yes, sir. 


Senator Rowe: May I ask a supplementary question to 
that of Senator Carter? 


The Chairman: Well, senator, I have a supplementary 
already from Senator Sparrow as to how Mrs. Nickerson 
gets in touch with her clients, for want of a better word, 
especially those who are illiterate. I presume you include 
in that, Senator Sparrow, the woefully uneducated or 
other people who normally would not be recipients? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Well, first of all, all the comments I have 
heard about Information Canada hiring Canada hiring 
somebody from the area have been in the nature of, “Well, 
that was a real smart thing to do,” because immediately 
people who want to get in touch with me know who I am 
anyway. And they were hiring people working on a volun- 
tary basis in the communities with voluntary organiza- 
tions probably doing this kind of thing for these people 
who need somebody else to assist them. 


In addition, the appointment was announced in the 
newspaper with an explanation of the type of job 
involved, and we ran a newspaper column using sample 
questions and answers taken from actual questions which 
we had received. This was in the newspapers. There were 
spot announcements on radio, and I maintain a number 
of bulletin boards in and throughout the community that 
just give general information on programs and services 
that are available to people, with my name and telephone 
number. I leave a couple of hundred of my cards there, 
and people contact me very often after reading the bulle- 
tin boards. Then there also is word of mouth. In fact it is 
mostly word of mouth. Somebody says, “My sister’s girl 
told me that you helped her with her unemployment 
insurance, so maybe you could help me because I have a 
problem with my income tax.” 


Senator Rowe: Mrs. Nickerson, I thought I heard you use 
the term “‘illiteracy program” just now. I am intrigued by 
that. What program is it? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I think it is probably more properly 
called a literacy program. 


Senator Rowe: But I was always under the impression 
that literacy or illiteracy programs came under provincial 
jurisdiction, and here you are discussion the federal 
jurisdiction. 


Mrs. Nickerson: I was just using that as an example, 
senator, of how information can be very proper and very 
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useful information, but it is of no use to the people con- 
cerned or the people it is geared to. To advertise a literacy 
program in a newspaper is not useful to someone who 
cannot read. 


Senator Rowe: You are not identified with any literacy 
program, as such? 


Mrs. Nickerson: No, sir. 


Senator Manning: I have two or three interrelated ques- 
tions. Perhaps I should put them all to Mrs. Nickerson, 
and she can deal with them all at once. 


Do you find fairly widespread reticence on the part of 
people in approaching both Information Canada and 
other government agencies? Is there in the public mind 
reticence about approaching government information 
sources? And, if so, from your experience there, what do 
you regard as being the main causes of that reticence? 


Finally, to what extent is it the role of Information 
Canada to attempt to break down reticence and similar 
attitudes, as compared to merely being available to pro- 
vide information to those who come, without endeavour- 
ing to induce them to do so? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I can only speak of my own experience. 
Most people, when reticent about approaching a govern- 
ment office, have the problem that they feel they will be 
made fun of by civil servants; for some reason or other 
they feel they will be embarrassed. For whatever reason it 
is, they feel that this is a problem for them. To introduce 
them to people who will help them and to be able to tell 
them that this is that person’s job and he is very willing to 
assist them in their inquiries makes it easier for them. In 
some cases they are reluctant because they have never 
tried it and feel they might be embarrassed, so they are 
afraid. 


Senator Grosart: They are probably right. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. D’Avignon would like to add 
a few words to that answer. 


Mr. D'Avignon: Mr. Chairman, I believe that in trying to 
let people know that the service exists we have played 
down the role of Information Canada. It is mostly a 
federal presence, someone who can help get people in 
touch with the department and the programs which can 
be helpful to them. 


I would like to refer you to the article in the Globe and 
Mail issue during July which has been distributed to you. 
The program had been really operating only about three 
months at that time in Nova Scotia. The training took 
place in March, so it would be three or 34 months. At that 
time the feature writer from the Globe and Mail found 
that one-third of the people he spoke to on the street were 
aware of the work Mrs. Nickerson and Mr. Comeau were 
doing. This was done in Yarmouth County and Shelburne 
County. The people did not always identify Mrs. Nicker- 
son and Mr. Comeau with Information Canada and, in my 
opinion, this does not matter very much when they are 
identified as persons who could help. I do not know if that 
clarifies Mrs. Nickerson’s answer, but I do not believe we 
have played up Information Canada as such, but just a 
federal presence, someone who can be helpful. 


Senator Manning: I believe we all recognize that a very 
large number of people are reticent or, at least, indiffer- 
ent about approaching government departments for a 
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variety of reasons such as you have mentioned, some of 
which are quite specific. My point is, how far does Infor- 
mation Canada envisage its role goes in breaking down 
the reasons, whatever they are, for people being antago- 
nistic or reticent about approaching sources of informa- 
tion? It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this is a huge 
field in itself. All kinds of information can be made avail- 
able, but if two-thirds of the population are antagonistic 
to even going to where the information is, it is just going 
to sit there. How far do you consider your goal is in 
attempting to break down the various reasons for people 
not approaching you? 


The Chairman: I wonder if Mr. Padmore could give us 
his experience, as the regional director. 


Mr. Padmore: Mr. Chairman, Information Canada 
mobile officers do not feel that they exist for themselves 
in any way. They feel that they only exist to build bridges 
between existing services, perhaps not quite so remotely 
extended, and the need, which is an endeavour to reach 
out to information provided by various government 
departments. To the extent that we help individuals who 
in the past have been apprehensive about approaching 
government departments and agencies to do so with more 
confidence, we are reducing our own task by that mea- 
sure, but we are helping the people and the other depart- 
ments to establish such contact. 


The Chairman: That is the objective, but I believe Sena- 
tor Manning is probing for the methodology. 


Mr. Padmore: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, if Mrs. Nickerson 
described in detail the methodology of the case which she 
started to describe involving the electrician and every 
step that was involved in that case, you will have an 
example of how that person will now again approach the 
federal government with confidence. Could we perhaps 
have that described in detail? It is a good example. 


Senator Carter: That was what I wanted in reply to my 
earlier question. I had hoped that Mrs. Nickerson would 
follow through, right to the end. 


The Chairman: Would that be of value in answer to your 
question, Senator Manning? 


Senator Manning: That would be useful, but I still point 
out that person did contact Mrs. Nickerson. Those about 
whom I am worried are the two-thirds of the population 
who are never going to go near the office, or telephone it, 
unless something is done to make them aware of the 
service and break down whatever resistance they have 
and any other causes which prevent them from approach- 
ing the service. In my opinion, that is the problem so far 
as information is concerned. 


Mr. Padmore: Mr. Chairman, the mobile officers do not 
have offices. The object is to have them fully mobile, so 
they are not allowed to have offices. Their offices are 
their cars, or their feet, or if they are not at home, some- 
one at home to take messages. The mobile officers move 
around the community. In Mrs. Nickerson’s case she 
might be found down on the fish wharves or in the local 
grocery store, anywhere where people congregate. She 
will use rather unsophisticated methods of just making 
up a sign and displaying it in a window, saying “I am 
Barbara Nickerson, your mobile information officer. You 
can leave a message here or contact me at home.” 
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The Chairman: You must receive some odd contacts that 
way! 


Mr. Padmore: The point is well taken. As we proceed in 
this program, we must be more aggressive in making the 
services and presence of our mobile officers known in the 
communities in which they work. 


Senator Croll: When you speak of people being made 
aware, I do not know what brought about the change, but 
in the earlier days if a man had a complaint about, for 
instance, being overcharged, he generally went to see his 
alderman or whoever he voted for the last time. Is that 
practice out of vogue, Mrs. Nickerson? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Mr. Chairman, the persons in the com- 
munity such as you indicate still offer such services as 
writing letters, and giving other assistance, but I am 
afraid that even these people have become confused with 
the multitude of government departments and services 
and, in turn, are very glad to refer people to me. 


Senator Rowe: In any case, would some of your area not 
be unincorporated? Senator Croll referred to aldermen. 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes, it is a very large area, the munici- 
pality stretching over 50 miles in length. 


Senator Croll: Yes, but you are not there all the time. 
You are moving around, aren’t you? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I am moving at all times throughout the 
area in which I work. 


Senator Croll: How big is the area? 


Mrs. Nickerson: The area is about 74 miles long, along the 
coast, and it does not go back too far. 


Senator Croll: You would hit one spot how often? 


Mrs. Nickerson: One particular town, one particular 
community? 


Senator Croll: Yes. 


Mrs. Nickerson: About once a week, I guess; and more 
often if they call me in for a meeting at night. Then I 
would skip their meeting for that weekend. 


Senator Croll: Do you mean that you would be at such- 
and-such a place every Friday? 


Mrs. Nickerson: They know that I am home all day 
Monday. They catch me on Saturday and Sunday too. 


Senator Croll: They can telephone? 
Mrs. Nickerson: Yes. 


Senator Croll: You spoke of the literacy difficulty. How 
serious a problem is that? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I think it is more serious than anyone in 
government seems to realize. I think there is a higher 
incidence than they realize. 


Senator Croll: Just what does that mean? 
Mrs. Nickerson: You mean, what level? 
Senator Croll: Yes. 


Mrs. Nickerson: I would say that in the area where I am 
working at least 60 per cent, or better, of the people are 
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either illiterate or functionally illiterate to the point that 
they are not practised. 


Senator Croll: That figure is pretty high, isn’t it? 


The Chairman: I suppose it would depend on what you 
meant by “functionally illiterate.” 


Senator Grosart: Are talking about Canada? 
Mrs. Nickerson: Yes, sir. 


Senator Croll: When you speak of 60 per cent, that star- 
tles us a little. I think that figure is perhaps a little high. 
Can you explain what you mean by “functional’’? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Someone is functionally illiterate if they 
cannot write a letter to explain to somebody what their 
problem is. If they cannot write that letter, to make some- 
body understand what their problem is, as far as I am 
concerned they are functionally illiterate. 


Senator Grosart: You could take in the whole civil serv- 
ice, for that matter! 


Senator Croll: Is the figure that you mentioned general 
to the area that you cover? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I would say so, yes. 


Senator Croll: I cannot recall your name, sir. You are the 
regional officer, aren’t you? 


Mr. Padmore: My name is Padmore. 
Senator Croll: You are the regional officer, aren’t you? 
Mr. D’Avignon: The director. 


The Chairman: What is the precise title, Mr. Padmore? 
Are you the senior information officer for the region? 


Mr. Padmore: At the moment, Mr. Chairman, I call 
myself the senior regional officer. 


Senator Croll: You are the regional officer. Keeping in 
mind what Mrs. Nickerson had to say, what would you 
say about illiteracy in the area that you cover? 


Mr. Padmore: Mr. Chairman, I do not have the statistical 
answer. My area of responsibility is the Atlantic prov- 
inces. I am a native Nova Scotian and I grew up in a small 
town in Nova Scotia. 


Senator Rowe: In that area? 


Mr. Padmore: Yes. I grew up in one of the towns in the 
area that Mrs. Nickerson mentioned. In the last several 
months I have travelled extensively throughout the whole 
Atlantic region, and I believe that a good many people 
have difficulty handling written material. I do not know 
what “functional illiteracy” is. I am unable to define it 
myself, Mr. Chairman, and I do not attempt to do so. 
However, I consider that there is a degree of illiteracy, for 
our purposes, when material put cut by the federal gov- 
ernment for the information of citizens is incomprehen- 
sible to the citizen for whom it is intended. This is the 
problem that we must always struggle with in the work 
that we are trying to do in the mobile operation. 


Senator Rowe: Would you think the number is as high as 
60 per cent? 


Senator Croll: It is not anywhere near that high. 
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Senator Rowe: I am asking the gentleman who grew up 
in the area. He should have an idea. 


Senator Croll: It could not possibly be that high. 


The Chairman: Perhaps we could leave the unanswer- 
able question of illiteracy and functional illiteracy and 
carry on with your line of questioning, Senator Croll. 


Senator Croll: I would like to get back to my original 
question as to why they went to Information Canada 
rather than to someone whom they have known, or 
known of for most of their lives. I was given to under- 
stand that the alderman or representative is rather glad to 
turn over some of the queries to Information Canada. It 
occurs to me that the man or woman who represents the 
area at the municipal or county level is much more aware 
of the problems and those who are likely to be involved 
than anyone who may come in just once a week. You 
indicated that they were rather glad to turn it over to you. 
That I can understand, in some instances, but generally 
that would not be true—or is it? 


Mr. Tom Ford, Director of Regional Operations, Information 
Canada: I think we are trying to say, as I am sure the 
honourable senator knows, that there are a number of 
people who do not understand government programs. I 
am not using the terms “literacy” or “illiteracy”. I am 
referring to communications which are generally pro- 
duced in Ottawa, Toronto or Montreal, some of which the 
people in those areas cannot understand. They cannot 
understand what their rights are or what they should do. 
There are a number of people in this category. We are 
trying to interpret that information for them, to explain 
what their situation is. Mrs. Nickerson was trying to say 
that there are a great many people in her area who do not 
understand. That is the kind of communication problem 
that we are up against. We have brought people into this 
job from the local area so that they can understand the 
problems of the area, so that people will get to know 
them, and in order that they can help explain government 
programs to them. 


With regard to the second question, senator, we talk toa 
number of municipal councils. Their problem is that they 
may be meeting once a week. There are a number of 
programs at the federal and provincial level, and they get 
a little confused sometimes as to what they can do as a 
council. They want to know what LIP means, whether 
they can apply, where they can apply, who is in charge of 
those programs, and so on. 


There is a plethora of social programs in Canada today, 
and it is sometimes hard for people to understand them. 
They are not full-time politicians. They understand the 
problems of their community, but they have a problem in 
connecting that with the support offered by senior levels 
of government. That is where we can provide a useful 
service to them. 


Senator Croll: Have you not just said that the informa- 
tion which comes out of Ottawa, Montreal or Toronto 
does not get the message across? 


Mr. Ford: That is right, senator... 
Senator Croll: What is being done about that? 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, we try to take that information 
and put it in such a form that people in those areas can 
understand what their rights are. In a sense, we are con- 
necting the information with their needs. 
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Senator Croll: Information that comes from the Health 
and Welfare Department—it might be a document of 
some sort—might not be understood in a particular area 
or perhaps in 15 other areas. Do you bring it to the 
attention of the Health and Welfare Department and say, 
“This document, item No. 62, just does not make sense. It 
should be expressed in more understandable language’’? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, that is quite right. The program essential- 
ly has two benefits. Mrs. Nickerson’s job is: first, to 
explain a piece of information to people in terms which 
they can understand; and, secondly, to feed back to the 
department the fact that it is not getting to large areas of 
this country, that people simply do not understand what 
the department is talking about. So the program has two 
benefits. A third benefit which we found is that the local 
government officials in these areas have to upgrade their 
level of skills. The people coming to them understand 
more about the programs. The program officer simply 
cannot get by with giving them a pamphlet. People are 
now starting to ask the right questions, so the officials 
have had to upgrade their level of skills. 


Senator Croll: My question is as to what reaction you get 
from a department when you tell them they have sent out 
a lousy pamphlet, that no one understands the damn 
thing. 


Mr. Ford: I would say that in most cases, senator, we get 
a good response from the departments. 


Senator Croll: Do you get a new pamphlet? 


Mr. Ford: Either the department produces a new pam- 
phlet or we work with the department in producing a 
facts sheet which attempts to explain the program. We 
may also use other means of communication. As Mrs. 
Nickerson has said, we do not always use the written 
word; we might use radio, audio visual, something of that 
nature, or even word of mouth. 


Mrs. Nickerson: May I add something to that? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Nickerson: I just want to say that when we talk 
about somebody being functionally illiterate, that is nota 
criticism of the person’s intelligence. 


Senator Grosart: Not much, it isn’t! 


Mrs. Nickerson: It simply means that he does not have a 
tool that everybody else uses. 


Senator Grosart: If you say that about me, you will not be 
my friend. 


Senator Rowe: He is on your side, Mrs. Nickerson. 


Senator Carter: Mrs. Nickerson, you said your territory 
comprises a coast line skip of about 74 miles. How many 
people do you serve in that area? 


Mrs. Nickerson: In excess of 20,000 people, senator. 


Senator Carter: You started by giving us an example. 
Could you give us a typical example and follow it through 
to the end result? You did not follow your earlier example 
right through. We do not know whether the fellow got his 
bill fixed up or reduced, or what happened, or whether 
the fellow got his unemployment situation straightened 
out. Could you give us one or two examples and follow 
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them right through to the end result? I do not want to take 
up too much time, but... 


The Chairman: I think one good example would suffice. 


Senator Carter: Yes. Follow it right through, and then we 
will know how the system works. 


Mrs. Nickerson: Mr. Padmore was speaking of a specific 
case earlier. I will not use that example because it has not 
yet been resolved. That was only a few days ago, and I 
have not had any follow-through on it. 


A similar case would be an old-age pensioner who had 
no proof of age. This individual never went to school, 
never had a driver’s licence, never bought a life insurance 
policy, was never married, was never baptized. There was 
no way in which his records could be obtained. The only 
way of determining that man’s age, of course, was 
through a census search, and for this man to have made 
such a search on his own would have been very difficult. 


The Chairman: Are you referring to a specific case here? 
Mrs. Nickerson: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Could you tell us how this person got in 
touch with you? 


Mrs. Nickerson: The individual in this case went to his 
municipal councillor who in turn contacted me by tele- 
phone and asked me if I could assist this person, which I 
did. He is now receiving his pension and has received 
back pension. I went to see him and interviewed him, 
following which I filled out his application for pension 
and had several pieces of correspondence with the 
department concerned. We made the census search and 
the national registry search, and finally determined his 
age. 


A week ago he suffered a heart attack and is now in 
hospital. At this point I continue to go to his place and 
pick up his cheque and deposit it in the bank for him. We 
are teaching him how to go to the bank and cash a 
cheque, and this type of thing. 


Senator Carter: You established his age through the 
census search, is that it? Someone established his age, 
which was the barrier? 


Mrs. Nickerson: That is right. 


Senator Carter: You get a wide variety of inquiries and 
problems, as a result of which you contact numerous 
departments. 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes, senator. 


Senator Carter: Is everything sweetness and light when 
you approach these departments? Do they rush out to 
help you, or do you ever run into people who drag their 
feet, and so on? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I try to remain neutral. I refer the person 
to the department. 


Senator Carter: What I am trying to get at is your experi- 
ence with the departments when you approach them for 
information. It is a twoway street. What is their reaction 
to your inquiries? 


Mrs. Nickerson: They have all been extremely helpful to 
me. In establishing myself as doing a job at the local level, 
I have not received any adverse reaction. 
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Senator Carter: So you always receive co-operation. 
There has never been any case where they have been 
reluctant or unwilling to co-operate with you? 


Mrs. Nickerson: There have been such cases, sir. 


Senator Carter: That is what I want to get at. 


Would it be fair to ask the witness to identify such a 
department, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: A department that did not co-operate? 
Senator Carter: Yes. 


The Chairman: I do not know that it would be of any 
value to the committee. If it is of value to you, Senator 
Carter, then we will put the question to the witness. How- 
ever, in respect of our own hearings, I do not think that it 
is germane at this point. If you wish to put the question, 
then you may. 


Senator Carter: I do not want to take up time inquiring 
into something which we cannot use. My own view is that 
if we are going to make a report, then we have to give 
both sides of the picture. If there have been instances of 
non co-operation, and things like that, I think it would be 
useful for the public to know about those instances. If we 
are going to make a statement in our report to that effect, 
then we should have some evidence to back it up. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mrs. Nickerson is going to have to work 
in Queens-Shelburne County with these people. I think it 
might make it very awkward for her were she to identify 
any individuals who have not co-operated. I would sug- 
gest that if you are interested in obtaining such informa- 
tion, Mrs. Nickerson will be very glad to provide it after 
the hearing. 


Senator Carter: It does not matter to me one way or the 
other, Mr. Chairman. My only concern is that if there is a 
problem, we should try to do something about it. We 
cannot just ignore it because it may cause poor relations 
and hinder Mrs. Nickerson in functioning in that area. 


The Chairman: We do not intend to ignore the problem, 
senator. We will ask Mr. Cocks to interview Mrs. Nicker- 
son, and if it is indicated that there is a widespread 
difficulty with departments or with a particular depart- 
ment, then I think that would be a subject in which we 
would have an interest in the report. However, Mr. D’A- 
vignon has indicated that it would be counterproductive 
to their operation to deal with that subject in an open 
meeting. If you insist, then we will put the question. 


Senator Carter: No, no. 
The Chairman: Then, the matter is closed. 


Mr. Padmore: I should like to say something in that 
respect, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Grosart: You said the matter was closed, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: With respect, it would probably be wise 
to leave it closed. 


Senator Carter: I should like to ask Mr. Padmore a ques- 
tion or two, Mr. Chairman. 7 


Mr. Padmore, you mentioned an interdepartmental 
committee. I believe you said there were 22 members, of 
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which 13 were regional directors and the other nine were 
something else. Were any of these provincial people? 


Mr. Padmore: None of the members of this interdepart- 
mental committee is provincial, senator. We have another 
series of arrangements with the provinces. 


Senator Carter: The Province of Nova Scotia has an 
information service, I understand, which is headed up by 
a Mr. Dennis who was a member of the Press Gallery here 
at one time. What is your relationship with that 
department? 


Mr. Padmore: Mr. Dennis is, as you say, the executive 
director of the Nova Scotia Communications and Infor- 
mation Centre. I meet with Mr. Dennis frequently to dis- 
cuss the whole question of the interrelations between the 
federal government information and provincial govern- 
ment information. Our experience has been that you 
simply cannot draw a nice neat line between what is 
federal, what is provincial, what is municipal, and what is 
the private sector. Indeed, it is difficult to think of any 
real problem that a citizen has to deal with that does not 
involve all the levels of government, and frequently the 
private sector. I took one typical case and found that 15 
different agencies and departments were involved with 
one case, going across the entire range of jurisdictions. 


We both appreciate the need for close co-operation, 
which is achieved in a number of ways, First of all, Eric 
has in the combined co-ordinated centre, where we have 
our own inquiry offices, a desk, which is an extension of a 
Nova Scotia Communications and Information Centre. 
There is the Nova Scotia bookstore operation, which is 
side by side with the federal bookstore operation. There is 
a direct telephone line from my inquiry officers to his 
inquiry officers in his larger centre. There is an exchange 
of correspondence between us dealing with matters of 
mutual concern. To show the degree of co-operation, I 
would point out that in the combined bookstores, which 
are federal and provincial, there is a single cashier who 
handles the sales for both levels of government. This is 
the way in which we are endeavouring to co-operate with 
each other. 


Senator Carter: There are several questions arising out 
of that. Earlier you mentioned the combined bookstores 
and combined information desk, which was federal and 
provincial, even municipal. Are these information desks 
in the bookstores, or are they in separate localities? 


Mr. Padmore: It is one large area. 

Senator Carter: You are talking about Halifax now? 
Mr. Padmore: Yes, I am. 

Senator Carter: Only Halifax? 


Mr. Padmore: Only Halifax. It is one large area. They are 
organizationally separate but physically co-located for 
convenience. They could have walls between them, but if 
there is a Nova Scotia bookselling operation and a federal 
bookselling operation side by side, you just do not put a 
wall between them. This is the type of situation we have. 


Senator Carter: Suppose Mrs. Nickerson, out in the field 
somewhere in Shelburne County, gets an inquiry about a 
problem which is not federal at all but is purely provin- 
cial, what does she do? Does she contact you? If she does, 
what do you do, how do you deal with it? 
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Mr. Padmore: The arrangements with the province are 
laid down in written form between ourselves and the 
Nova Scotia Communications and Information Centre, 
whereby they have told us the information they would 
like us to give them. They ask us to pass to them the 
telephone number and name of the person making the 
inquiry, together with the nature of the inquiry, so that 
the provincial inquiry staff can reply directly to the 
person making the inquiry. 


Senator Carter: You contact Mr. Dennis’ set-up; you do 
not contact any provincial department directly? 


Mr. Padmore: No, we do not normally contact provincial 
departments directly. 


Senator Carter: You have told us what happens when 
federal pamphlets go out and they are incomprehensible 
because their readability is too high. Does that sort of 
thing happen with the provincial people? How do you 
deal with it? Do you feel you have any responsibility 
there? 


Mr. Padmore: We have no responsibility in the provincial 
area. 


Senator Carter: Do you call to their attention that the 
people are having problems with it? 


Senator Rowe: This is a good question, which I was going 
to ask. I think it is a very important question. 


The Chairman: 
senator. 


The question has now been asked, 


Mr. Padmore: In an earlier question I was asked about 
our relations with the province. In Halifax at the inquiry 
centre, when we receive something referred to us from a 
mobile officer in the field and pass it to the province, that 
is one thing. However, if a mobile officer is in the field at, 
say, Shelburne, and a question arises dealing with a pro- 
vincial program, the mobile officer in the field, knowing 
the source of that information within her area, will of 
course refer the person asking directly to the local provin- 
cial representative, or put them in touch with the local 
representative on the scene. I would like to make that 
clear. 


Senator Carter: So, there can be direct contact between 
field people at the provincial and federal level? 


Mr. Padmore: Very much so. 


Senator Carter: If it is of a general nature, if the field 
officer cannot deal with it, it comes to you, and from you 
to Mr. Dennis’ Nova Scotia operation. Once that has been 
done, is there any follow-up? Do you know what hap- 
pens? Does anything result from it, or do you go upa 
blind alley, or what? 


Mr. Padmore: As Mrs. Nickerson deals with this sort of 
thing in her day-to-day operation, perhaps she would be 
better qualified to give an answer than myself. 


Mrs. Nickerson: You were asking what happens if some- 
body comes to me with a problem that I know is within 
provincial jurisdiction? 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mrs. Nickerson: First of all I explain the situation to 
them, and then tell them that the person to contact in the 
area is Mr. So-and-So in that particular office. If they 
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wish me to, I will make contact with that department 
locally and make an appointment for them. 


Senator Carter: That is if there is an office in that area 
that they can go to? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes, sir. 


Senator Carter: When there is not one, you go back to Mr. 
Padmore? 


Mrs. Nickerson: If there is a field worker from that 
department, I can arrange an appointment for them with 
the field worker. 


Senator Carter: I am talking about where there is no field 
worker, where you have to go back to Halifax. 


Mrs. Nickerson: That is what I do. I go back to Halifax 
with the name and the telephone number. 


Senator Carter: Then it goes to Mr. Padmore, he goes to 
Dennis, and then do you then know what happens? Do 
you ever find out whether anything happens? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I have contacted Halifax provincial 
offices myself directly. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I spent a day with Mrs. Nickerson. For 
instance, at Barrington Passage there is a provincial 
office of welfare. Is that correct? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I had the feeling that Mrs. Nickerson is 
there two or three times a week; they solve the problem 
right then and there and do not worry about these people 
in Halifax too much on a practical basis. This is the way 
things should be done; we get results that way. In 
Amherst, which is a different sort of community, I got the 
feeling that our mobile officer there spends a great deal 
of his time with the Nova Scotia Development Corpora- 
tion on industrial problems, with people who want to start 
a new plant, and things like that. They do not worry too 
much about Halifax either, if they can solve the problem 
there. 


Senator Carter: Do they have many problems? Are they 
pestered very much to find jobs for people? 


Mr. D’Avignon: I do not think this is something that we 
can do. Referring people to Manpower is the only thing 
that can be done. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, for the record, to correct 
any misunderstanding, it should be said that the informa- 
tion service in Nova Scotia is very highly regarded. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Oh, yes. 


Senator Carter: I think Senator Smith will bear that out; 
it is fairly well known. 


Senator Rowe: This one, you mean? 


Senator Carter: The one we are talking about. It is very 
highly regarded and very much appreciated by the 
people. I would like to ask Mr. Padmore one or two 
further questions. What you did was an experiment. You 
carved up Nova Scotia into how many areas? 


Mr. Padmore: We had only a limited budget in which to 
operate and limited man-years that we could use for this 
experimental project. We had six man-years that we could 
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use during the demonstration project. We therefore made 
a very careful study of Nova Scotia, as to where we 
thought we would get the most advantage from placing 
these mobile officers, having in mind our objectives. So 
we consulted with various government departments, 
people at the universities, we used our own knowledge, 
we spoke to consultants and, finally, we divided the prov- 
ince up into eight specific areas that we were concerned 
with. 


Senator Carter: The whole province? 


Mr. Padmore: Yes. Some areas of the province we 
ignored. The Annapolis Valley, for example, we did not 
consider, because of the presence of Arcadia and because 
of the nature of the whole Annapolis Valley culture. We 
did think about places like Guysborough and Shelburne. 


Senator Carter: You picked eight places where you 
thought there was not the type of information service that 
was needed. You said you had to cut your garment 
according to the cloth, because of money. Supposing 
there were no money problems, instead of eight areas, 
how many would you have for Nova Scotia, and what 
would your budget be? 


The Chairman: Perhaps we could come to that when we 
talk to Mr. Trickey. As was said earlier, this is a matter of 
budgeting. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Padmore is the senior information 
officer in Halifax and I understand he has the overall 
view. It would be Mr. Padmore who would have the idea: 
“If we are going to do the job we think we should do, we 
have to change our areas and we have to expand and 
have 12 or 14 instead of 8.” I would like to know just how 
much bigger your operation would have to be to do the 
kind of job you feel should be done. 


The Chairman: Perhaps he cannot answer that immedi- 
ately. Perhaps he would like to think about it, and we will 
come back to it. 


Mr. Ford: I do not think it is a problem. There are about 
seven or eight areas where we felt the need was greatest. 
We cannot develop into a hundred areas or something like 
that. We would like seven or eight areas, and we think 
that is right, where these programs could be developed. 


Senator Carter: You think it should not go beyond eight 
areas? 


Mr. Ford: I would like to pick the areas of greatest need, 
senator. 


Mr. Padmore: Mr. Chairman, before we establish a 
mobile officer’s position, we have to have a very careful 
look at the situation which exists in that particular area. 
If it is felt that by using existing resources, and by work- 
ing more closely with the library system and other agen- 
cies which are there and which are communication 
sources and that sort of thing, we can achieve what we 
want to achieve within than specific area, then there 
would be no need to place a mobile officer there. So my 
feeling about it is that you never consider placing a 
mobile officer in an area if you can find some other way 
of doing it. You must explore every other avenue first, 
and you must keep the number of mobile officers to the 
absolute minimum, because that is not the object. The 
object is to increase contact between existing services and 
the people who are trying to reach those information 
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services. That is a philosophical answer but that is cer- 
tainly the approach we are taking. Therefore, each area 
would have to be examined very carefully and to give a 
ball park figure would be inaccurate and wrong, I think. 


Senator Carter: The only point in conducting an experi- 
ment is to try to see what is the right thing to do. I 
understood this was in the nature of an experiment and 
from that experiment you would draw conclusions. And if 
the conclusion is that eight are sufficient, that is all I want 
to know. If the conclusion is that eight are not sufficient 
to do the job, then I want to know how many more would 
be required to do the job under the circumstances there. 


Mr. D’Avignon: So far, the tests that we have conducted, 
I think, have proved successful. Mr. Ford has come up 


, with a proposal, with a plan, and instead of having more 


mobile officers in Nova Scotia and more in Manitoba, his 
plan is gradually to have some in New Brunswick next 
year and possibly some in Alberta and Saskatchewan. I 
cannot remember exactly, but there is a timetable estab- 
lished, but we are limited by the budget and we have to go 
at this rather slowly. 


Also, it is a matter of selecting the proper people, I do 
not think we can absorb too many new people and train 
them. There is a definite plan. We feel now that the 
experiment has been very successful. I think we are 
reaching a part of the public who have not been reached 
before. We will go to Treasury Board to try to get addi- 
tional funds, modest funds, to carry on with this, and it is 
not going to be an experiment any more. I think we have 
proved that this is successful. 


Senator Carter: But your experiment is only in two prov- 
inces, there are eight other provinces, and so far you have 
only one little fellow in Newfoundland, which is as big as 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick put together. If you 
have to do the thing, you have to think in terms of the 
whole country. 


The Chairman: Senator, we have to pass to other ques- 
tioners, but we will come back to that when we talk to Mr. 
Ford. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, I have been in the com- 
munications business most of my life and I have been 
living in a dream world here for an hour or more. Here 
the evidence is that the federal information system is 
totally inadequate, this thing that costs millions and mil- 
lions of dollars, and we have to resort to taking an 
individual to go out at the point of contact of the informa- 
tion and explain it to people. It is a dream; it is wonderful. 
For 20,000 people we hire one person to communicate. So 
what we are saying is that the whole media setup is 
useless so far as the federal government is concerned 


I do not understand this putting a time on this. Why 
don’t we back up all the way on Information Canada, 
because I am not sure whether what we have been hear- 
ing is its function. It is a wonderful job, I am not denying 
that. Is it legal aid? Is it social service? Is it welfare? It is 
everything but information. In many aspects, it can be a 
very dangerous thing, because from the evidence I have 
heard we are into advice to people, legal advice, obvious- 
ly, and you say that when you go you give them legal 
advice. It may be wrong; it may be misleading people. 
However that is not my main point. 


My main point is that this is the easiest way in the world 
to do an information job—hire somebody to go around 
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and talk to individuals; but there is no way you can justify 
this cost. That is what we have all the media for. 


The Chairman: I have a supplementary along that line. 
Mrs. Nickerson described that particular case of the pen- 
sioner who did not know his age. I was wondering how 
many hours of her time it took. Perhaps she could give us 
a rough estimate, obviously, of the number of hours of 
time she spent on that, say up to this point. 


Mrs. Nickerson: I am sorry, but I do not think I could. I 
would say probably about three days. 


The Chairman: Three days of work. 


Senator Grosart: It is an individual case but certainly not 
representative. There would be many where you would 
only spend a few minutes and do it, so I am not pressing 
that. 


What alarms me about this information is that you have 
to go back and say, ‘‘nobody understands this pamphlet.” 
Our government departments have been a hundred years 
at this business. My concept of Information Canada was 
to get out and do something about this at the source. It is 
a very simple thing to hire somebody for every 20,000 
people across Canada and perhaps have mobile, walking 
information. But that is not information. You can do it by 
going one person to one person. That is the most expen- 
sive way there is to relay information. You may say we 
are only going to do it in certain areas, but whom do you 
hire to find out whether Greenwood in Toronto has 50 or 
60 per cent functional illiterates? I do not know how you 
do it. You might find that most of your functional illiter- 
ates are in the university. This selection of places is no 
compliment to the place. 


The Chairman: I wonder, senator, on the line of question- 
ing you are taking, if we should have Mr. Ford here at this 
table. 


Senator Grosart: I know it can be said that this is justi- 
fied because it is a wonderful thing to do. It is exactly like 
saying that if we had a doctor for every 10 persons we 
would have no medical problems. I am not criticizing the 
job itself. I am asking: What has this got to do with 
Information Canada? 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, Senator Grosart and I were in 
Toronto in public relations at about the same time, but we 
never met. I can understand, senator, what you are talk- 
ing about. I think there is a large number of people who 
do read the media and can get information in the normal 
way, but there are other people who cannot. What this 
program is designed to do is to try to reach those persons. 
We are not advocating that we put 40 of them in Toronto, 
and spread them all over, so that every 20,000 citizens can 
have a favourite person to talk to from their favourite 
federal government; but we have found, through our 
research and efforts over a three-year period that there 
are sections of this country where you have to use a 
different kind of communication, and that is all we are 
doing. Hopefully, the feedback from the work we are 
doing will change, to some extent, the nature of the infor- 
mation work done here in Ottawa, but I am not advocat- 
ing that this program replace the mass media, and I am 
not advocating that it change some advertising programs 
of departments. Those will always have to exist, and, by 
and large, for what they are designed to do, they are 
effective. But, as I say— 
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Senator Grosart: I agree with this entirely; but I just do 
not believe that there are that many people who do not 
have radios, for example. 


Mr. Ford: Well, it is a question of what you make of what 
you listen to on the radio. As the senator is well aware, 
understanding and listening are two different things. 
There are some people who are confused, and we are 
simply trying to help those people, with information, to 
know more about their rights. We think this is a useful 
thing. Up to now it has not been done on any scale by the 
federal government and, as the senator knows, the federal 
government puts a lot of money into programs designed 
to help people who perhaps do not get information in the 
same way as the top people in the socio-economic scale. 
So, for dollars spent on these programs by the federal 
government, it seems to me that the government should 
spend some money informing those people as to what the 
program is all about. 


Senator Grosart: I agree with this, but I do not agree that 
you are going to be able to do it in selected areas on a 
person-to-person basis, because there is no more expen- 
sive way to do it and no more complete admission of 
inefficiency than when you say, ‘“‘We haven’t the ability to 
communicate with somebody.” 


Let us take the small percentage of people who are 
illiterate in Canada. This term, “functional illiteracy”— 
well, you know my views on the social service jargon; 
they are well known. 


Mr. Ford: Yes. I understand, senator. 


Senator Grosart: And I am sorry to see it infiltrating into 
Information Canada, because jargon is a well-known bar- 
rier to communication anywhere. I hope there will be an 
effort in Information Canada to get rid of it, and you 
would be the first to admit that. 


Mr. Ford: I do admit that, senator. 
Senator Grosart: Yes, Mr. Ford, I know. 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, if I may, just on these other 
points, I agree with the senator that person-to-person 
communication is the most expensive form. This is why, 
even in the mobile program, we have stressed the need to 
use community resources and information agencies, so 
that we do not have the community becoming dependent 
on us. What I would like to do is have people in the field 
who can assess the situation, see what is in the communi- 
ty and have them tie back in to, say, our centre in Halifax, 
wish the idea of using community resources. We prefer 
not to keep the mobile officers there if there is some other 
way to disseminate this information—to talk to groups, to 
use local media in the area—so that we can get away, as 
much as possible, from that one-to-one relationship, 
which, yes, I agree, is expensive. 


Senator Grosart: I agree with you. 


The Chairman: Nevertheless, the thing that struck me in 
Mrs. Nickerson’s evidence was that I think she sees her- 
self—and I am talking in the best possible light—either as 
a community social worker or as a community legal offic- 
er— 


Senator Grosart: That is right. 
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The Chairman: —as opposed to a communications offi- 
cer. I think she sees herself in that light, because that is 
the most effective way she can do her job. 


Senator Grosart: And that is the kind of person she is, 
and I have not a doubt in the world that she is performing 
a magnificent service. I do not doubt that. I am very 
impressed with what she tells us she is doing. 


Mr. Ford: If I may say this, Mr. Chairman, we are not 
social workers, we are not lawyers, and we do not pretend 
to be. Sometimes, when a case comes up, it is a matter of 
simple referral to the legal aid service in the province, 
and they can carry it from there. What we are trying to 
do, though, is to explain things to people so that they can 
use the information. Now, in that sense we have to go 
beyond handing them the act, we have to go beyond 
giving them the pamphlet, which they may not under- 
stand. We have to explain to them. We have to spend some 
time with them. In some cases we have to take them down 
to the Manpower offices, where they may have been 
reluctant to go. Now, that is communications. That is 
supplying information by a means of communication 
which is really effective. 


There are a number of other cases in the region, sena- 
tor, which Mrs. Nickerson can deal with on a much faster 
basis; there are others that take time. There are a number 
of others which may take three or four minutes on a 
telephone. It depends. When a person comes to us witha 
problem, we have always said that you should try and 
help that person with the problem in terms of making the 
referral effective. We are not going to turn down a pen- 
sioner who has a problem writing a letter, and I do not 
think the senator would want us to do that. That is a 
percentage of our cases, but there are a great many others 
where it is far easier to take the person, for example, 
down to Manpower and— 


Senator Grosart: I do not want to go into all the details of 
it. I will merely say this: If there are experiments—and I 
hope they are experiments, or research projects—I hope 
that from them you are able to feed something back to the 
departments. Then, we get, of course, Mr. Chairman, into 
the larger area of what the role of Information Canada is. 
What I am really asking is: Is this the role of Information 
Canada? I do not think it is. 


The Chairman: Senator Perrault has a supplementary on 
a particular line, and then we will come back to this 
question of the larger role. 


Senator Perrault: Mr. Chairman, reference was made to 
the time invested by Mrs. Nickerson in servicing this 
particular very serious problem of the old age pensioner. 
The thought occurs to me, as someone who has served for 
many years in provincial legislatures and in the House of 
Commons, that any self-respecting elected member would 
consider this as his responsibility, for heaven’s sake. 
Surely, it would have been a better investment of time 
had Mrs. Nickerson, or anyone associated with Informa- 
tion Canada, contacted the local elected member. That is 
why he is being paid an indemnity, precisely to handle 
cases of that kind. I have handled hundreds of them. To 
have someone from Information Canada spend three 
days checking out the age of a claimant for old age 
assistance is a bad investment of time and effort. It 
should have required no more than a telephone call to the 
elected member, wherever that member may have been; 
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and if the member is not willing to act, then he should be 
defeated at the polls in the next election. 


The second point I want to make is this: The continuing 
problem with Information Canada—and my background 
is communications as well—is the fact that the ordinary 
citizen does not know how to get information from Infor- 
mation Canada. Why not simply, for example, put Infor- 
mation Canada’s telephone number at the front of the 
yellow pages in every telephone book across Canada 
under the heading “Essential numbers commonly 
called”? Has anyone thought of that? 


Mr. Ford: We do it, senator. 


Senator Perrault: I have not seen it in the Vancouver 
directory. It may well be there, but it is not up front in the 
directory. People, frankly, do not know the route. If the 
over-all scheme, ultimately, is to assign one person to, in 
effect, usurp the functions of the elected member, I 
cannot support that. I do not think that an Information 
Canada officer is supposed to be an ombudsman, because 
that is the function of the elected member, and he must 
fulfill that function to be of any use at all. 


Senator Croll: Isn’t Mrs. Nickerson saying that she is 
dealing with the problems that come to her? They have a 
program laid out. A man comes to see Information 
Canada. A man comes with a problem, and she tries to 
solve it. Is that not really what she is doing? 


Senator Perrault: Senator, I am suggesting that when the 
man comes with the problem, Information Canada should 
immediately contact the elected member and say, “Look, 
we have come across one of your constituents with this 
problem.” That is his job. That is his job. His job is not to 
come to the provincial legislature and talk about the 
Middle East crisis. His first responsibility is to look after 
problems precisely of this kind. 


Senator Croll: That is the first question I asked— 
The Chairman: Senators— 


Senator Croll: Just for clarification, that is the first ques- 
tion I asked. That seemed normal at one time, but it is not 
as normal today as it was in your day and mine, Senator 
Perrault. I mean, the member is busy some other place. 
Constituents hardly ever know the name of the member, 
or do not know it too often. I would have thought they 
would do it through municipal officials. 


Senator Perrault: May I ask this question, then? How 
often are the elected members contacted by Information 
Canada? 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, I recognize what the senator is 
saying, and I do not disagree with it. All of our mobile 
officers are known to the elected members in their region, 
and most of them meet with them at the regional and 
provincial level quite often, and quite often the elected 
member will say, “This is going to take three days of my 
time. If you can get the information that he or she needs, 
that’s fine, that’s great. I just want to make sure the 
service is there.” 


Senator Perrault: Well, I was an elected member for 14 
years, and never once was I contacted by an Information 
Canada office. 


Mr. Ford: Well, senator, we did not have any there. If you 
like, maybe we could think of putting one in. The idea is 
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not to usurp in any sense the role of the elected member. 
The idea is to have contact with the elected member and 
work on those problems which are of a civil service 
nature. A great many are. We have had no problems in 
Manitoba or Nova Scotia with the elected members. They 
know what we do. We understand their role, and they 
very often refer to us such questions and such people who 
are in trouble and need information. They look to us as 
being another part of the public service which is there to 
serve the citizen. We have had no problems there. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could just 
make a point here. 


The Chairman: Is it along the line of the questioning? 
Because Senator Grosart has the floor at this point. 


Senator Smith: Yes, it is on this very point. 


My home constituency, if I have one apart from being a 
Nova Scotia member of the Senate, is in the very area 
that Mrs. Nickerson comes from. She certainly not only 
had the courtesy but I was very glad to have a lengthy 
visit with her after she had taken office, and I was quite 
impressed with what she was trying to do. If I had been 
her member of the House of Commons, I would have been 
very grateful that there was somebody who was providing 
that service. Let us not forget that most M.P.s these days 
have to live in Ottawa, and I have just drawn a picture on 
paper here and shown it to my colleague in the back to 
indicate the geographical distance between an M.P. and 
those people who are not literate in the sense that they do 
not write letters. When I represented that constituency 
back in 1949, as a member of the House of Commons, my 
correspondence was very low, and I know why. Because 
they are not literate, to the extent that they say, “Oh, I 
can’t write him,” and there is nobody down there to help 
them write a letter. Mrs. Nickerson has made many 
people happy that she is down there. I am sold on the idea 
of having people like that in selected areas. 


The Chairman: I do not think anybody is suggesting that 
a good job is not being done, but I think the point Senator 
Perrault was making was that rather than following 
through the specific case of the pensioner who did not 
have proof of age, it would have been more productive to 
refer the matter to the M.P. who, Senator Perrault tells us, 
is particularly well equipped to handle that kind of 
problem. 


Senator Perrault: That is precisely the point, Mr. Chair- 
man. They each have two secretaries down here now, and 
a telephone call to the M.P. would solve that problem. 


Senator Smith: And who pays for that call? 


The Chairman: I think we should return to Senator Gro- 
sart now. 


Senator Grosart: It was a long supplementary, Mr. 
Chairman. 


I want to come back to this role, and I just want to make 
the comment that it is not the M.P. who is involved but the 
M.L.A., the people elected to the Board of Education, the 
elected or appointed members of public utilities. In that 
area of 20,000 people I would guess that there are least a 
dozen elected representatives of one kind or another. At 
the same time, I do not entirely agree with this, because 
there are elected representatives and elected representa- 
tives. I have had something to do with members of Parlia- 
ment and they are not all the same. Some don’t get elected 
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because they don’t do their housekeeping, so I would not 
put that much reliance on members of Parliament. But 
the point I was making is simply this: Is this the role of 
Information Canada? That is what I am asking. I do not 
want to keep repeating myself. I am not saying that it is 
not a magnificant effort. It is. But is this its role? 


Mr. Ford: It is not the role of Information Canada, in the 
sense that it is our only role. What we are discussing here 
is one of the jobs that Information Canada is doing, and 
one of these jobs is to try to get information to the people 
who need it. 


Senator Grosart: I agree with this. 


Mr. Ford: I think in terms of change, senator, it could 
have quite an effect. If we are in the field and if we 
understand the regional needs and aspirations of this 
country, we can bring information back to the depart- 
ments, and perhaps, as a result, some creative changes 
will occur in the apparatus in Ottawa. We are not saying 
this is the only thing we do—there are many other things 
we do—but we felt that this would be a useful project, and 
it has turned out to be. 


Senator Grosart: Of course, it is useful. It would be 
useful if you had six mobile officers in the area, and it 
would be more useful if you had 12. I am not saying it is 
not useful. I am simply asking if this is a role for Informa- 
tion Canada. I don’t think it is. 


Mr. Ford: On that basis, senator, with respect, I think it is 
a role, because without it, and if we are not in the region 
and if we do not have people there—and there are not that 
many people in Atlantic Canada—then we will have no 
sense of what the people need or what kind of informa- 
tion they would like to have. Then we will have no capaci- 
ty to bring back to the people who originate information 
programs here in Ottawa something of what it means to 
communicate with Atlantic Canada, Quebec or British 
Columbia. There has been a real need for that. 


Senator Grosart: Or even Toronto. I am not denying the 
value of this, and you don’t have to sell me on it. 


Mr. Ford: What I am trying to say, senator, is that there is 
no such thing as a national information program. This is a 
very regional country, and it seems to us that somebody 
must be on the ground to bring the information back, so 
that we can say, “Yes, this is a good way to formulate this 
so that the people in that area can understand it and 
evaluate the programs once they have been run by the 
people on the ground.” And it seems to me that this will 
be one of the ways in which you could achieve the neces- 
sary changes. 


Senator Grosart: You have said the same thing six times, 
and I have said that I agree with you. But what I do not 
agree with is that this is a role for Information Canada, 
and if this is the case, then what has been going on for a 
hundred years in the departments where we have prob- 
ably spent hundreds of millions of dollars on informa- 
tion? And now you tell me that we have to have Informa- 
tion Canada to go in and find out the kind of information 
that people in various areas need. 


Now, this may be so, but if it is, then I hope the function 
will be that you will carry this back and insist on getting 
some kind of control of this information and give us the 
kind of studies that we need here. Tell us, for example, 
how many pieces of paper are going out from each 
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department, what is the issue of each one, what is its 
function and if it is the intention to reach those people 
directly or if it is intended to go through a series of steps 
through the media and, in the end, reach these people. 
You are not going to reach everybody because that would 
be impossible. 


Let me add this. If you are going to take on this func- 
tion, then, believe me, you are going to have to have a 
thousand mobile officers. It is all very well to say Shel- 
burne, but I can name you many areas in the City of 
Toronto where there is infinitely more illiteracy or func- 
tional illiteracy, whatever you want to call it. Probably the 
total area of the City of Toronto, taken area by area, say 
20,000 people in each area, with the possible exception of 
ten areas, would be, to use this dreadful phrase, function- 
ally illiterate. Of course people are functionally illiterate. 
There isn’t a person in Canada who knows automatically 
what department is in charge of which specific matter 
dealing with the rights of individuals. I don’t, and I get all 
the bumf on my desk and I look at it before I throw it 
away. So what I am saying is that you may be taking on 
an impossible task, or a marginal task, and forgetting the 
main task. 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, I do not think the senator and I 
are in disagreement. All I am saying is that we would try 
to put in mobile officers in selected places, not only to try 
to help the people there, but to use that input, senator, to 
improve the apparatus here in Ottawa which would then 
mean, perhaps, that you would not need as many or any 
mobile officers. The real function of this program, sena- 
tor, is to improve communications at the federal level. 
That is the point of it, Mr. Chairman, so I believe we are 
in agreement. 


Senator Grosart: No, this is the first time that has been 
said. 


Mr. Ford: Then I have not been communicating too well. 
I meant to say that. 


Senator Grosart: If it had been said at the outset that this 
is one of the main purposes of the project, I would have 
been with you right from then. If you say it is to go out 
and carry the communications parcel individual to 
individual, then I have to say that it is a hopeless task. 


Mr. Ford: No, that is not it. We are in agreement, senator. 


The Chairman: Perhaps you would reiterate that main 
function? 


Mr. Ford: The main function, Mr. Chairman, going into 
the regions, is to obtain feedback so that we can make the 
federal government’s information apparatus more effec- 
tive over the years. 


Senator Croll: My supplementary is the point you 
intimated before. Can you put your finger on any piece of 
information that originated in Ottawa and was changed 
as a result of representations made by Information 
Canada? 


Mr. Ford: I do not have any with me. 
Senator Croll: Can you think of any? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, there have been a number of programs in 
connection with which we have worked with the depart- 
ments in order to improve the quality. 


Senator Croll: Let us have some. 
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Mr. Ford: Veterans Affairs, the entitlement of veterans 
and how the new program fitted in with the old. Several 
pamphlets in the health and welfare field. We have prob- 
lems with the Canada Pension Plan. 


Senator Croll: You are saying that as a result of 
representations you made to the department, based on 
information you acquired in the field, those departments 
incorporated some of your suggestions? 


Mr. Ford: That is correct, senator. 


Senator Croll: Can you provide that information to the 
committee for the next meeting? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, senator. We have four or five fact sheets, 
mimeographed rather than with glossy colours and four- 
colour layouts. One states that if a person is 60 years of 
age and a veteran, he is entitled to a list of one, two, three, 
four benefits, and where to apply, which will be his con- 
tact. In my view, that is a good piece of information. 


Senator Croll: That is not what you said, and we are not 
talking about the same thing at all. 


Mr. Ford: You are asking for examples of changes, and I 
am saying that is a change. We have worked with the 
department to produce that piece of information. 


Senator Croll: Did the department produce that piece of 
information? 


Mr. Ford: No, senator. We worked with the department 
to see that that piece of information was produced. 


Senator Croll: By whom? 


Mr. Ford: It was a co-operative effort between our writ- 
ers in Ottawa and the departmental officials. 


Senator Croll: Who produced it? 

Mr. Ford: It was a co-operative effort, in my opinion. 
Senator Croll: At their level, or your level? 

Mr. Ford: Who are “‘they’’? 

Senator Croll: The departmental level. 

Senator Grosart: Who paid for the piece? 


Mr. Ford: It was a mimeographed piece, and I believe we 
paid for it. 


Senator Croll: I asked you to point your finger to an 
example in which you were able to convince the depart- 
ment that something ought to be changed and, so far, we 
have had nothing. That is the difficulty, because that is 
what we hoped you would be doing. 


Mr. Ford: Yes, senator, and that is what I hoped I would 
be doing also, as I told Senator Grosart. You must remem- 
ber, however, that this program is experimental and has 
only been in operation six months. I cannot clean up all 
the publications in government in six months based on 
two small projects in Nova Scotia and Manitoba. I do 
agree, however, that if it is to have merit it should cause 
these changes to be made. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Is it still a pilot program? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, Mr. Chairman, we do not have a contin- 
uing program. 
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Senator Grosart: Mr. Ford, you have given us, in my 
opinion, a very important second function which may 
emerge from this. That is to re-write or, in your words, to 
“clean up.” You said, “We cannot clean it all up over- 
night”, which is a very important statement, because it 
implies, in my view, that this stuff needs cleaning up, and 
I agree with you. If that emerges as a second function— 


The Chairman: Is that not the same as the first function? 
Senator Grosart: No, it is not. 


The Chairman: Would you like to differentiate between 
them? 


Senator Grosart: One is to get back to the department 
and have them clean it up. The other is to clean it up on 
the spot. The differential is that I would not like to see the 
public paying for the two pieces of paper. I would prefer 
to see the first one fit the need, as an experiment such as 
this will illustrate. They are very distinctive functions, 
because it comes back again to the question: What is the 
role of Information Canada? In my opinion, it is to take 
control of the whole thing and clean up at the departmen- 
tal level, which is where, in my opinion, the cleaning up 
should be done. 


The Chairman: So you are in agreement with the first 
function? 


Senator Grosart: I am in agreement with both. They are 
both excellent functions and much more viable and effec- 
tive and will attain better use of manpower and of the 
brains of Information Canada than this person-to-person 
method as the link in the information chain going out. 


It bothers me that we wind up saying it is all so bad that 
we finally end up with every person going to every person 
and asking if they understand their rights. The emphasis 
here is on rights, which is understandable. I have been 
through this before at another level. This unquestionably 
applies particularly to Mrs. Nickerson. I am sure she is 
most concerned by the possibility of people not knowing 
their rights nor how to assert them. This is perfectly 
understandable. 


Then, of course, there is another area, which has noth- 
ing to do with rights. That is information, and I return to 
the question of communication illiteracy and so on. I 
doubt if there is a single person in Canada interested in 
football who does not know that the Grey Cup will be 
broadcast on TV next Sunday. If this can be communicat- 
ed, which it has been, surely it proves that communication 
via the media is possible. 


My final comment is that I hope that out of this type of 
experiment will emerge information with respect to these 
areas. Do they involve pensions? No doubt, in addition to 
the disabled, the blind and others in the rights area. We 
have a degree of complete inequality, because I know 
there are those who have rights but do not know of them 
and, therefore, cannot exercise them. I hope, therefore, 
that out of this will come, at some time, a plan at the top 
which will indicate the areas about which something must 
be done. I watch television occasionally and I find the 
corporations doing this. They know the sensitive areas. 
CPR is trying to persuade us that they are not just a 
railway and airline. They seem to think it is important to 
prove they are in the hotel business and digging for oil, so 
they found a way to do it. It seems to me that if we can 
pinpoint these areas, Information Canada will then be 
assuming an input role. There is nothing wrong with that, 
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as long as its purpose is not to continue filling the defici- 
encies of the information system but to improve it. 


Mr. Ford: Just in summary, Mr. Chairman, I would agree 
that is the major role. We must go into the regions and 
establish an input with information programs, to make 
them more effective based on what we find there. 


Senator Grosart: That is the best news I have heard 
today. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Mr. Chairman, most of my ques- 
tions have been answered, so I will not impose on you. I 
was in the communications field for over 12 years—in 
radio, television, magazines and newspapers—and have 
been thrilled by the articles on Information Canada. I am 
impressed by what you have said. I have been reading 
this document entitled “A Summary of Information 
Canada’s Development Projects in Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba” in which you state: 


The purpose of the program is to help put citizens 
and departments in a better position to make deci- 
sions on government programs and services. 


I was curious about what was really meant by “make 
decisions.” Then I saw: 


Its goal is to help supply timely, accurate, balanced 
and useful information to the public—and from the 
public to departments. 


I wondered whether we had elaborated enough on these 
two points. 


Mr. Ford: We phrased it that way, senator, because we 
have a role, I think, to explain government programs. We 
do not have a role to manipulate people so that they are 
compelled to take a program. Our goal is to help a person 
make up his own mind on whether he will avail himself of 
that program, or the program-of-the-day the next time 
around. It is to help people understand what is going on. 


Similarly, it is to feed back to the departments—a point 
that I was discussing with Senator Grosart—to enable 
them to make decisions in terms of their information 
programs, or whatever else is necessary. In one case, for 
instance, we fed back information, and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission put a new office in the Fran- 
cophone area of Nova Scotia. There had not been one 
there before. The Commission had not recognized it to be 
a problem. They adjusted their program to make it more 
effective in that area. I think this can only help in the 
administration of government programs, and help 
increase their quality. 


Senator Grosart: I do not like to take individual cases, 
but perhaps we can assume that this one is fairly typical. 
Let us take the case of the pensioner referred to by Mrs. 
Nickerson, who found it necessary, for various reasons, to 
stay with the pensioner and act, if you like, as a lawyer or 
member of Parliament. Would it make more sense if, as 
part of your policy, you said to your officers, such as Mrs. 
Nickerson, ‘‘When you run across these cases, get after 
the department and say: ‘You get somebody down there. 
Here is a case. It is an information case. Here is a pension- 
er who needs information and help. Keep a record of 
these things and come back and tell us about them’.”’ 

It would probably take longer to get departmental 
people to do it, but surely you would then be acting as a 
real catalyst at the local level in getting these people to 
take action, to do the job which you are trying to assume, 
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which is not really an information job. You must have 
had some experience of this. 


Mr. Ford: Yes. At the present stage of the program, we 
are trying to provide a service. We are bending over 
backwards to serve people, so that we can better under- 
stand the needs of the community. I cannot criticize Mrs. 
Nickerson for taking time to help that person. The situa- 
tion may have been that there was no office there, and 
this seemed to be the right way to handle it. From that 
incident, senator, we learned something about the prob- 
lems of those kinds of people, vis-a-vis information. We 
are learning all the time. Some may take five minutes, 
some one minute, some three days, but we are learning 
from that, and if we can feed that information back, we 
can hopefully make the process more effective. 


Senator Grosart: I would hate to see it get to the point 
where the department says, “Information Canada, you do 
rane 


Mr. Ford: We do not try to do the department’s job. 
Where the department has a representative, we refer in. 


Senator Grosart: What kind of co-operation do you get? I 
would suspect very little, because I, with the same kind of 
compassion that Mrs. Nickerson has, spent hours of my 
time on a single case, only because I could not get the 
department do do anything unless I stayed on top of it, 
unless I kept saying, “This is Senator Grosart. Tell Mr. 
So-and-So to call me back.” This is what concerns me. 


Mr. Ford: The departments look at this as being a federal 
government program. Apart from a few cases, we have 
had pretty good co-operation from them, because they 
understand that it is a united effort. 


Senator Grosart: It must be because you are in the club 
and I am not! 


Senator Desruisseaux: How do you go about the second 
part, when you have to transfer information from the 
public to the departments? How do you go about that? 


Mr. Ford: Normally the feedback comes to the central 
office in Halifax. It is compiled, they look at it, and the 
information could either go back to the senior federal 
government representative for the program in the Mari- 
time region, or, if it is a broad problem, it could go back to 
the interdepartmental committee, if it affects more than 
one department. It is discussed and action is taken on it. 
We try to feed back the information into those places 
where action can be taken. We are not in the business of 
writing huge reports which are never acted on and are 
thrown on the shelf. We are trying to loop it back into 
those areas where people can help and be assisted. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Is that an arm of the ombuds- 
man’s department? 


Mr. Ford: No. We are not ombudsmen. We are part of the 
federal Public Service. We are trying to make the delivery 
of programs and information more effective. I think the 
departments in Atlantic Canada recognize us as being 
federal public servants. We are not saying, ‘We are going 
to take this to the courts and make a big noise about it.” 
We are trying to connect them with the federal Public 
Service. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Do you connect them with the 
ombudsman? 
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Mr. Ford: I am not sure if there is one in Atlantic 
Canada. People come to us and say, “This is a problem,” 
and, as an information officer, you can explain the vari- 
ous avenues along which one can proceed. If a person 
says, “I want to go here” or “I want to go there’’—it is 
their own judgment on the matter—you can help put them 
in contact with whomever they wish. Our job is to facili- 
tate the movement of information. 


Senator Desruisseaux: In your annual report you say: 


It is interesting to note that currectly, only six out of 
44 major departments and agencies have their own 
information staff outside Ottawa. 


Mr. Ford: That is correct. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Is it your intention, wherever 
necessary, to cover the whole of Canada? 


Mr. Ford: This is what I was trying to say when speaking 
about regionalization. Most of the information offices in 
the federal government are here in Ottawa and, unless 
someone is out in the field feeding them information, the 
communication coming from Ottawa will not be that 
effective. When we are in the region, yes, we will help 
departments which do not have information officers with 
information programs in those regions. That is part of our 
job. So they are able to get the service when they need it. 
Not every department has to put an information officer in 
the field, and we do not have a proliferation of informa- 
tion officers from coast to coast. 


Senator Grosart: Do any of them consult you before 
putting out that first piece of paper which you may have 
to rewrite? I know it is a new program, but have you had 
any progress along this line? 


Mr. Ford: At the regional level, senator, yes, we have 
been consulted on programs. 


Senator Grosart: On information programs? 


Mr. Ford: Yes. It is still new, as the honourable senator 
knows, in terms of other developments at the Ottawa 
level. 


Senator Desruisseaux: My other questions have been 
answered. I am not striving for anything particular, 
except that I find that Information Canada is a must. It is 
growing, and it is helping people realize that this is a 
unified country and that information is available for 
everyone. The only point on which we are all uneasy is the 
cost. In my opinion, this should be continually looked 
into. 


The Chairman: You are talking about the total cost of 
information in government? 


Senator Desruisseaux: Of all federal projects. 


The Chairman: Incidentally, senator, Mr. Ford has pro- 
vided us—I think you have a copy —with the comments 
on The Definition of Information Services for Accounting 
Purposes, which really is the definition that arose out of 
the Task Force on Information report. Probably one of 
the purposes of this committee is to try to establish or 
achieve some sort of definition of “information”. The first 
thing we have to do is find out what the cost is. That is 
something we do not seem to know at all. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps we can get Mr. Ford to rewrite 
that piece of paper. 
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The Chairman: I would like that, if Mr. Ford would do it. 


Mr. Ford: I am afraid a rewrite would not help us sub- 
stantially, senator. 


The Chairman: Do you think we need a new definition of 
‘information’? 


Mr. Ford: This was complete at the time of the task force, 
Mr. Chairman. That is not to say it is complete now. There 
are a great many things that could be added. What we 
were saying, in a very pragmatic way, is that on a day-to- 
day basis these were the activities we could identify. We 
lumped them together and came up with the figure of $53 
million. It was not perfect, by any means, but it was better 
than other information we had at the time. 


The Chairman: Can you think of ways to improve it? 


Mr. Ford: I would think, Mr. Chairman, this could be 
done by sending people into the departments or by send- 
ing out questionnaires and ferreting it all out again. 


Senator Grosart: Or just by tripling the budget! 


Senator Desruisseaux: There is one other question I wish 
to put to the witness, Mr. Chairman. 


How does this work out with respect to the federal-pro- 
vincial relations? 


Mr. Ford: We have had good relationships with the prov- 
inces in which we work, senator. I think, as information 
people, there is a basic understanding that it is very hard, 
as Mr. Padmore has said, to say that a specific piece of 
information is federal, provincial or municipal. Many 
things cover all three, whether it is information or what- 
ever. We try not to be bureaucratic about it and say, 
“These are federal; let the others lie.” We have set up 
links whereby we can work together in getting informa- 
tion to the people as to what the program consists of. That 
is sometimes the most useful thing we can do. This has 
been developed to a very high degree in Halifax. In other 
areas it is simply a telephone link between the provincial 
service and the federal. But in all areas we try to work 
with the provincial service on a day-to-day pragmatic 
level. 


Senator Perrault: It has been established today, once 
again, that Information Canada exists primarily to make 
the citizens aware of federal government programs. In 
this regard, how many telephone calls per week are 
received at the Vancouver office? 


Mr. Ford: I am sorry, senator, I do not have that figure 
with me. I will certainly get it for you. 


Senator Perrault: Are those records kept? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, we keep a tally of all our telephone calls 
and contacts. I do not have the figure with me, senator, 
but I will get it. 


Senator Perrault: Do you have a detailed breakdown of 
the nature of the calls? Because you have a bookstore at 
that location, I think it is important to have the 
breakdown. 


Mr. Ford: Yes, to differentiate the two. 


Senator Perrault: If the citizens are not aware of this 
readily available number and the accessibility of informa- 
tion, then that is a big weakness, a fundamental weak- 
ness, in the chain, right from the beginning. 
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Mr. Ford: Yes. One of the problems, senator, is that our 
service is locked into a budget, and so on. We are allowed 
so Many man-years in terms of staff. The more you adver- 
tise the service without adding to the people providing 
that service, the quality of the service goes down. With 
very little advertising now our telephones are ringing all 
the time. We have been reluctant to get more telephone 
calls through advertising because we do not have the 
people to supply the information. 


Senator Perrault: That is my concern. 


The Chairman: If I may just interrupt, we do have those 
statistics, Senator Perrault. Information Canada has 
already provided us with them. Mr. Cocks will make them 
available to you after the hearing. 


Senator Perrault: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It seems to 
me that it is a basic problem of communicating the availa- 
bility of Information Canada services to the people. 


Mr. Ford: Yes. 


Senator Perrault: You say there are some problems. You 
say the budget is not sufficient for you to advertise that 
this service is available. That is a fundamental problem. 


Mr. Ford: Yes. If I may, there is an even more fundamen- 
tal problem than that. Let us assume that we have all the 
people we require and we do advertise. The question then 
is whether it is a good thing simply to run a huge inquiry 
service from coast to coast in major cities. 


As we were discussing with Senator Grosart, yes, we 
run an inquiry service but we use the information we get 
from that service in an attempt to improve the informa- 
tion programs. Perhaps that is the type of thing we should 
be getting into. We are now putting on the computer the 
kinds of questions we are asked, quoted by departmental 
activities; some information as to who asked the question 
and some information as to whether or not we were able 
to supply the information. By doing that, we hope to get 
down to where the problems are. 


Senator Perrault: I think it would be of real interest to the 
committee, Mr. Chairman, to have that kind of a detailed 
breakdown. 


Senator Grosart: We already have it, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Perrault: In many urban centres, for example, 
the ordinary citizen turns to hot liners, open liners, or he 
goes to the provincial ombudsman, his M.P. or M.L.A. 


I will study this information. 


The Chairman: I should explain that this is the first 
meeting which Senator Perrault has attended on Informa- 
tion Canada. We have provided him with information 
with respect to this hearing, but there is a considerable 
amount of information which he has not had, but which 
other senators have had. 


That information will be made available to you, Senator 
Perrault. 
Senator Perrault: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. D’Avignon has a short statement to 
make before we go on to Senator Manning. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, we sometimes assume 
that certain things are understood and, therefore, we do 
not state them. We forget to go into the basics. 
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When these areas in Nova Scotia and Manitoba were 
selected, one of the main reasons behind their selection 
was that services from the various departments did not 
exist in those areas. 


Senator Grosart felt that Toronto, for instance, could 
use many mobile officers. Well, we do not think so, 
because the departmental services are already there. 
People have access to information in Toronto and in 
Vancouver, as well as other major centres. 


I am not absolutely sure, but Ihave a feeling that where 
Mrs. Nickerson operates there might be a few post offices, 
a Manpower office, and a U.I.C. office. I know there is a 
Fisheries Department office. But certainly there are no 
representatives from the welfare branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. The people in that 
area have to write to Halifax for information in that 
regard. 


This is one of the reasons why these areas were select- 
ed. These services simply did not exist in those areas. 


Senator Grosart: But what is the sense in having this 
information available if it is no good? It has to be 
rewritten. 


Mr. Ford: That is right. The way to get at it, senator, is to 
feed it back and tell them to put it in a different way. 


Mr. D’Avignon: If there were people from the department 
in Barrington Passage or in another municipality, then 
the citizens could go there. 


Senator Grosart: But they have been there. They have 
handed out information and the evidence we have is that 
it is no good; no one understands it. It has to be rewritten. 
To me, that is the essential thing that has come out of 
these hearings. I knew it, but I am glad to have it con- 
firmed by the evidence we have heard. 


Mr. Ford: Well, it takes a while to catch up to you, 
senator. But, in another sense, it might be another media; 
it might be audio-visual as opposed to print. There might 
be another factor in making communications more 
effective. 


Senator Manning: It has been confirmed that the major 
purpose of these experimental units was to provide a 
feedback to the department so that the form of informa- 
tion could be improved to make it more understandable. 


Could we be informed as to whether these experimental 
projects were conceived entirely by Information Canada, 
or whether the departments were aware of the projects 
being initiated for this purpose, and did Information 
Canada have the support of the departments that this be 
done? 


The reason I ask that question is obvious. It is one thing 
for Information Canada to initiate a project and come 
back to the department with a lot of findings and have the 
department resist those findings; and it is another thing if 
the department wanted the project carried out and was in 
it from the start. 


Mr. Ford: We have done numerous studies in this field, 
senator. The advisory committee of information officers 
to Information Canada did study, too, the needs in the 
federal information field. That committee recommended 
that we go ahead with this process of regionalization ona 
test basis, to see what the problems were and whether we 
could alleviate some of them. In addition to that, Mr. 
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D’Avignon wrote to the deputy ministers of the depart- 
ments indicating what we were doing and asking them to 
appoint someone at the regional level to sit on our inter- 
departmental committee. So we have tried to link it into 
the general government apparatus, so that we are not out 
there trying to barge our way in. People do understand, I 
think, what we are trying to achieve here. 


Senator Manning: I have another question in the same 
area, Mr. Chairman. Has any attempt been made ta date 
in revising information to utilize people from these areas 
in the actual preparation of the information? 


The reason I ask that question is because my own 
experience of many years of government has been that a 
great bulk of government material is produced by highly 
technical, sophisticated civil servants in urban centres, 
who have little practical knowledge of the problems in the 
field that we have heard about this morning. To be fair to 
those people, it is not easy for them to draft material that 
meets the atmosphere you find out in these regions. 


Has any effort been made to utilize people who are 
personally knowledgeable of these conditions in the 
actual preparation of the material? 


Mr. Ford: Not at the present time. It is something we may 
look at. We have run this for only six months or a little 
more. We are evaluating what we did there, as to whether 
it was successful. We have been asking the clients wheth- 
er they did or did not like the service. From there we 
would hope to get into some of the other fields, one of 
which you just mentioned, which is a better method of 
communicating with those people. 


Senator Manning: I would hope that Information Canada 
would pursue that aspect. Iam sure many of us here have 
had experience over the years in dealing with government 
documents. We still get publications from these highly 
sophisticated centralized information services that are 
completely incomprehensible. If that is the general reac- 
tion of people who have lived with this stuff for years one 
can understand why a fisherman off the coast of New- 
foundland is going to be a little confused when he reads 
some of this. I think we have to get their atmosphere 
injected. 


I should like to say one other thing, which is more in the 
nature of expressing a concern. I should first say that my 
own concept of the role of Information Canada is that it 
should be exclusively an agency for the dissemination of 
information. I do not think it is the role of Information 
Canada to take on the task of inducing people to use it. I 
think that has to be assumed by the educational system, 
the media and a whole lot of other things. 


With that premise in mind, let me say that it is a fine 
thing to initiate experimental projects of this kind, to get 
a feedback for the purpose of improving the information. 
However, I would express the concern that Information 
Canada should scrupulously avoid using experimental 
projects of this kind to develop new roles for itself. That 
is the responsibility of Parliament, not of Information 
Canada. Iam sure you gentlemen would admit that. 


Mr. Ford: I agree. 


Senator Manning: When you have experimental projects 
and some bright ideas come out of what is discovered in 
the field, it is normal to say, “There’s a role that we hadn’t 
thought we should assume.” I simply express the hope 
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that that would be avoided by Information Canada at all 
costs. 


| 2D’ Avignon? What are they at the moment? How are yOu 
set up? Somebody somewhere must have said, “Here’s 
your job!” Where is that document? 


Mr. D‘Avignon: Our terms of reference are couched baly Al 
think, a speech by the Prime Minister. 


Senator Grosart: That is what I was afraid of. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Basically, it is very simple. It is to bring 
the government closer to the people and the people closer 
to the government. Four or five instruments are indicated 
such as the sales of Canadian government publications 
and the opening of regional offices. It is very simple. We 
do not have a clear-cut mandate. 


Senator Grosart: Do you have an act of Parliament? 
Mr. D’Avignon: No. 


Senator Grosart: You have a vote in the supplementary 
estimates. 


Mr. D’Avignon: That is right. 


The Chairman: Mrs. Nickerson, you gave us an outline of 
your function and some of the things that you did in 
respect of your contact with people in this area. How do 
you perceive the basic thrust of your job? Is it to help 
people? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I think that if mobile information offic- 
ers do the job properly, they do themselves out of a job in 
a certain length of time. The idea I wanted to get across 
was that the particular cases we were speaking of earlier 
were just initial contacts on my part. Once I get that 
person in contact with somebody, they realize they can 
talk to somebody in an office, that somebody will phone 
them if they call a certain number, so they do not come 
back to me. If they have further questions or problems, 
they are then used to making this contact, not only tem- 
selves, but from following up to check with people to see 
how they have made out I find they provide this same 
service to their son, their son-in-law, their daughter, or 
somebody like that. 


The Chairman: So you see your main function as being, 
in effect, training people to develop in themselves the 
ability to contact the federal government? 


Mrs. Nickerson: They already have the ability; they just 
don’t realize it. 


The Chairman: Then we will use your terminology and 
say the functional ability. 


Mrs. Nickerson: Right. 


The Chairman: However, you see your main function as 
creating a group of citizens in a particular area who have 
no hesitation, shall we say, about contacting the federal 
government. Is that correct? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes, sir. The initial contacts were the 
ones that I was doing in the first couple of months. There 
are initial contacts now with people who have never con- 
tacted a department. I can see that once they realize they 
are not being made fun of, once they get used to walking 
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into an office or using a telephone number, they do not 
need me any more. 


The Chairman: I can see that. To whom do you report? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I report to Mrs. Pell, who is the supervi- 
sor of mobile information officers. 


The Chairman: What sort of reports do you make to Mrs. 
Pell? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Pure statistics. No names of anybody; it 
is just how they first contacted me—by telephone, inter- 
view or correspondence; in what area they were contact- 
ing me, whether it was for themselves, for the public or 
other people; whether it was a provincial department that 
was contacting me, a federal department, or just an 
individual; then the area of their inquiry and who I 
referred them to. 


Senator Grosart: I should like to ask a question on that. 
Could you make a guess as to what percentage of all your 
contacts, regardless of how they are made, you are able to 
service merely by saying, “You need information. You 
will get it in such-and-such a way’? I am referring to 
cases where you do not have to do anything else except 
give them the information. 


Mrs. Nickerson: Over 75 per cent. 
Senator Grosart: Over 75 per cent is purely referral? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Right. When I talk about referral though, 
I am giving them this information in a way they can use it. 
I do not just say, ‘“‘you go to So-and-So.”’ I make sure that 
that is what they want to do, whether they want to write 
to them or just phone them, or whether they would like 
me to call them and have the person call them. 


The Chairman: But your prime function is to show 
people how to get information and to help people get 
information? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: Your prime reporting function is to 
report how effective that thrust is to Mrs. Pell? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I do not know exactly how to judge how 
effective it is. I just tell her what happens. 


The Chairman: What you are doing. 


Mrs. Nickerson: What I am doing and who it was referred 
to. 


Senator Manning: Do your reports to Mrs. Pell include 
any assessments by you of the effectiveness or lack of 
effectiveness of information? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I would just report to anybody who asks 
me, whether it is an individual who asks me, or when I am 
reporting to Mrs. Pell. I just report what I have done and 
what was said to me. I do not make any judgment. 


Senator Manning: You do not say something about such- 
and-such an area of information? 


The Chairman: You make no comment on that at all? 


Senator Grosart: In other words, you do not report to 
anybody as to why you are needed? 


The Chairman: That may be carrying it a little further 
than Senator Manning had intended. 
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Senator Manning: I was coming back to the main objec- 
tive which was stated, that the purpose was to get a 
feedback as to where the need was. 


The Chairman: We want to concentrate on Mrs. Nicker- 
son because it is her perception of the job that is over- 
whelmingly important. We know what your perception is, 
and we assume that Mr. Padmore’s is similar. What we 
want to know is what Mrs. Nickerson’s concept of the job 
is, and Senator Manning has asked a very important 
question. Perhaps you would like to ask it again, Senator 
Manning? 


Senator Manning: I am coming back now to the stated 
objective of the experimental project, which is to get a 
feedback to the departments of the effectiveness or other- 
wise of the information and how it could be improved to 
be more understandable. 


My specific question is: Do your reports point out 
inadequacies in the information available that you have 
discovered in the area you are dealing with, and have you 
made recommendations as to how it might be improved? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes. My job is to report what people say, 
and this is feedback because they are saying it. If they 
report back that they never realized that this program 
existed because of so-and-so and so-and-so, I report that. I 
report feedback from the people I am working with. 


Senator Manning: And if they tell you that they cannot 
understand a certain piece of information, you report that 
as an inadequate piece of material? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I report that a certain person told me—I 
do not give the names—I report that one person or ten 
people made the same comment. 


The Chairman: Do you perceive that as a very important 
function? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes. 


The Chairman: Taking your report to Mrs. Pell as a 
whole, would that consume very much of your report? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Every time you refer somebody to a 
particular department, or refer them to a particular 
address or telephone number, there is obviously feed- 
back, because they will say exactly how this referral 
aided them or in what way it did not assist them. 


The Chairman: I think Senator Manning has been refer- 
ring specifically to feedback of the improvement of com- 
munication effectiveness of the particular department 
involved. I get the impression that the feedback you are 
giving Mrs. Pell is more in relation to the fact that, “Here 
was a client who had a problem and I referred him to 
So-and-So, and the problem was concluded satsifactori- 
ly.” Isn’t that more the type of report that you are 
making? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes. 
Senator Carter: Are these weekly or monthly reports? 
Mrs. Nickerson: Weekly reports. 


Senator Sparrow: I was wondering if in your work with 
the over 20,000 people in your area, you can service that 
area. Can you make a judgment on that at this point—that 
you require another person or another ten people to serv- 
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ice that area in the way you are servicing it and that it is 
important you should serve it? Can you serve it yourself? 


Mrs. Nickerson: It depends on how fast you want it done. 


Senator Sparrow: I am thinking about servicing the 
people. 


The Chairman: You service an overall population of 
20,000? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes. If you are asking for a personal 
opinion, I have only been working at it for six months. I 
think one mobile information officer is sufficient for the 
area that I cover. If that person were living in the area, 
had lived in the area for some period of time, and knew 
the area, one person could do it. I would not like to puta 
length of time on it, when you would say “okay, that’s the 
thing solved.” 


Mr. Ford: May I give a supplementary answer? 


The Chairman: I would rather complete the line of ques- 
tioning with Mrs. Nickerson and then come to Mr. Pad- 
more who may have some material for us, and then to 
yourself. 


Senator Grosart: Mrs. Nickerson, could you give us a 
very rough estimate of any difference in the awareness 
people have of their rights in the major federal programs, 
such as old age pensions, family allowances, unemploy- 
ment insurance, the Canada Pension Plan? Do you find 
there is a higher level of communication in some than 
others? If so, where would you find the low levels of 
communication? Or do you notice any difference? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Are you talking about improvements 
and that sort of thing? 


Senator Grosart: No, no, just coming on to the problem, 
for example, if more people are aware of the family 
allowances than are aware of the Canada Pension Plan, 
and their rights? 


Mrs. Nickerson: In most cases people do not become 
aware of a service or program until it relates to them, 
until they have a problem that relates to that department 
no more than a general idea. They do not specifically 
become aware of the department and the services until 
they need them. 


Senator Grosart: Do you find that there are some of these 
programs which cause greater information problems? 


Mrs. Nickerson: If you mention the Canada Pension Plan, 
I would say, yes, because in that case people will not 
become aware of what they do not know about the 
Canada Pension Plan until somebody dies. They do not 
become aware of these things until a particular situation 
comes up. 


Senator Grosart: Would you say there are substantial 
numbers of the public, from your contact, who have not 
availed themselves of family allowances, old age pen- 
sions, because they just do not know about them? 

Mrs. Nickerson: A ‘substantial’? number? 


Senator Grosart: Or any number? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes, there are people. 
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Senator Grosart: There are, let us say, mothers who 
would not be receiving the family allowance because they 
did not know about it? Would you say that is so? Some? 


Mr. Nickerson: Yes, I would say some. 
Senator Grosart: Not many, but some? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes, and strange to say, there are old age 
pensioners who never applied for the old age pension. 


Senator Grosart: That is very interesting. 


The Chairman: In another committee hearing, on anoth- 
er subject, it seems to me we found that the number of old 
age pensioners not applying was really quite substantial. 


Senator Grosart: There were not many in the case of 
unemployment insurance! 


Senator Sparrow: Mrs. Nickerson, you are giving what 
appears to be good service. Apart from the contacts that 
you have in mind for giving information and the informa- 
tion that you are able to give yourself, what would be the 
next line? Would it be the town office, or the local M:L.A., 
or would it be the member of Parliament—is or where 
else do they go? 


Mrs. Nickerson: In the first place, to give a personal 
opinion again, after working with them, I know that a lot 
of people that I have worked with would never have 
received the service that they are receiving presently, 
because they would never have had the information that 
they ought to get. I think that in my area the next infor- 
mation source would be the M.L.A. and the town clerk. 
Postmasters would come before the M.L.A. and the town 
clerk. 


Senator Smith: Where does the M.P. stand in that? 
Senator Grosart: Be careful now! 


The Chairman: Just do not forget about your local 
senator. 


Senator Sparrow: His name is Smith! 


Mrs. Nickerson: I think it would be whomever they could 
get to first, all these people that they know their M.L.A., 
their M.P., their senator, people they have read about, 
whoever they can get to the easiest and the fastest of 
those people. 


Senator Grosart: Mrs. Nickerson, could you tell us how 
many persons—and this follows up one of your answers— 
you would estimate are now receiving benefits that they 
are entitled to, who would not be receiving them if you 
were not on the job? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Are you talking about benefits? A 


service? 
Senator Grosart: Yes, just a rough guess. 


Mrs. Nickerson: I guess that of the number of people that 
I worked with, who would not have received such service 
and who would have not have gotten the benefit— 


Senator Grosart: Yes, something they were entitled to but 
would not have got if you had not been on the job. 


Mrs. Nickerson: I would say 75 per cent of the people I 
have been in contact with. 
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Senator Grosart: How many people, would you say, 
roughly? 


Mrs. Nickerson: I talk to between 40 and 50 people a 
week. 


Senator Grosart: And you have been on the job for six 
months, so that is roughly 200 a month, and that makes 
1,200 people. Something like 1,000 people you would esti- 
mate are now receiving services that they are entitled to, 
which they would not have received if you had not been 
on the job? 


Mrs. Nickerson: There is a considerable portion where it 
would have taken them a lot longer to get the services. 
They would have got them but they would not have 
received them until much later. It might have been too 
late for them to make the application, or it might have 
taken them a much longer time to get it. 


Senator Grosart: How many of those 1,000 were not 
receiving the benefits—the services, and everything else— 
because they did not know? We are talking about infor- 
mation— 


Mrs. Nickerson: Right. I do not think I could— 
Senator Grosart: It is a difficult question. 


Mrs. Nickerson: I have not thought about that too much, 
but I think a large percentage of them knew that general- 
ly there was something they should be able to apply to—a 
department that they should be able to ask—about that 
certain thing; but they did not know exactly where to go; 
there was just a phone number or an address. 


Senator Grosart: So your function was more that of 
showing them how to use the information than it was that 
of getting the information to them? 


Mrs. Nickerson: Yes. 


Mr. Padmore: Mr. Chairman, I think that the picture is 
incomplete in the feed-back role, if we do not take it from 
the mobile officer into the Halifax situation, where we 
have the interdepartmental committee made up of, as I 
mentioned, thirteen regional directors and managers and 
nine senior officers. 


When we first started to grapple with this question of 
what you do with feed-back, this group of senior officers 
spent a long time trying to devise a method whereby the 
results of Mrs. Nickerson’s work, for example, could 
reach the members of the interdepartmental committee; 
and a mechanical arrangement was worked out whereby 
the supervisor of the mobile officers, about once a month, 
writes a letter to the member of the interdepartmental 
committee and says, “With respect to your department, 
this is the total feed-back that we have received, through- 
out the area where our mobile officer is working, con- 
cerning your department.” Some of it is very good, and 
some of it is not so good; but all of it is done in such a way 
that the position of the mobile officer is protected. In 
other words, the mobile officers are not investigative. 
They are not there sort of looking around. They are 
simply reporting on what happens. We report this, in turn, 
to the departments concerned, and their response has 
been truly tremendous. 


The other thing is that the departments, at their request, 
have met with the mobile officers recently in Halifax, so 
that they could discuss at first hand the sort of things that 
have been discussed here this morning; so there will be a 
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better understanding between the various departmental 
heads, and so on, in Halifax and the mobile officers. 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to do two things 
very quickly. One is with regard to the feed-back coming 
from the mobile officers. They have been told, “We are 
not particularly interested in your opinions of what is 
going on. The feed-back we would like is what people say 
about the information they receive.” 


This is why Mrs. Nickerson is very carefully laying it 
out in the form, “She told me that—“ 


This, to us, is the important thing: What are those 
people really saying? We do not want our officers general- 
ly milling about in areas saying, “My perception of that is 
this,” and, “What I think of thatis...” That is not particu- 
larly useful to us or to the departments; but we are trying 
to get feed-back on information and what people think of 
it. 

The second thing I want to do is to make a correction in 
the briefing paper we sent to you. As I told the research 
director the other day, we made an error in it which we 
should correct. It is on page 4, I believe, of the material 
sent. We do some things right, but we obviously cannot 
add. I think it is about the middle of the page, where we 
say that each mobile officer contacts about 1,200 people. 
That is an incorrect figure. That was the number of 
mobile officers, actually. The correct figure is 400. 


Senator Grosart: Which document is this, Mr. Chairman? 
What is the title of the document? 


The Chairman: It is entitled, “A Summary of Informa- 
tion Canada’s Development Projects in Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba”. It is page 4, about half way down the page. It 
says: 


A few highlights of the program— 
and in paragraph (a) it says, 


Each officer personally contacts more than 1,200 
persons— 


and it should be ‘‘400”’. 


Is the figure 50 in ‘50 inquiries a day”’ still valid? 
Mr. Ford: Yes. We still have that, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I could suggest that we have 
one of Mrs. Nickerson’s reports? We could pick out a good 
one that will illustrate the answers to some of the ques- 
tions we have asked. If you wished it to be on a confiden- 
tial basis—that is, just to the committee and not for publi- 
cation—I am sure the Chairman would accommodate you. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. D’Avignon: It does not need to be on a confidential 
basis, and I would suggest we send you one from each of 
the areas instead of from just one. 


Senator Grosart: All right. Let us know if you would be 
prepared to publish it— 


The Chairman: It strikes me that in the material we 
originally got there were copies of reports included in it. 


Senator Grosart: In view of the questioning here, let us 
take another look. 


The Chairman: It would be my intention, honourable 
senators, to ask Mr. D’Avignon, Mr. Ford and Mr. Trickey 
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to come back next week, so that we can carry on on this 
line of questioning. 


Senator Grosart: They are not exhausted. 


The Chairman: If we are not exhausted is absolutely 
right. 


Senator Grosart: No, I said, ““They are not exhausted.” 
Mr. D’Avignon: This is very refreshing, actually. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter has a couple of small 
questions. 


Senator Carter: I want to pursue the question of expan- 
sion and criteria 


The Chairman: We will do that next week. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but before we close today I want to 
establish one point, and I am seeking clarification on 
another. 


The point I want to establish may be taken care of by 
the reports that Senator Grosart has requested, but I am 
not sure. 


When Mrs. Nickerson was giving evidence she was lim- 
ited to one particular example of her work, from start to 
finish, and it so happened that that particular example 
gave rise to considerable discussion and comment. I do 
not think it would be fair for the committee to draw 
conclusions from one example, and I would like to have at 
least five or six, or seven or eight—or whatever they can 
produce—examples in addition, to sort of set a proper 
balance. 


The Chairman: This is in Mrs. Nickerson’s own writing, 
and— 


Senator Carter: Yes. She only had one example, and we 
jumped on that one.— 


Mrs. Nickerson: And I blew it. 


Senator Carter: There may be others, but I do not think 
we should draw conclusions on one single example. 


The Chairman: We could ask her for other examples. 


Mr. D'Avignon: I might make a suggestion to Mrs. Nick- 
erson on this. The whole thing today seemed to be based 
on the one-to-one relationship. This is not quite right. Iam 
sure that Mrs. Nickerson spends probably half her time 
dealing with groups, and not with one person. She is 
dealing with social groups and town councils, and I think 
that the examples chosen made it appear that she was 
always dealing on a one-to-one basis. 


Senator Carter: That is why I wanted to correct that 
impression. It may be taken care of in the report that 
Senator Grosart has requested, but in case it is not I 
would like to have clarification. 


In reply to Senator Croll’s questioning, Mr. Ford said, 
“Well, we found some pamphlets by the various depart- 
ments were not really being understood, and we drew up 
a new version on a mimeographed sheet.”’ 


Now, I want to establish beyond any doubt that you 
cannot provide this committee with any pamphlet by any 
department that you made comments on which was then 
rewritten. In other words, you cannot give us a “before 
and after” pamphlet from any department. 
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Senator Grosart: He didn’t say that. 


The Chairman: He said he could not give us an example 
offhand in his verbal evidence, but I think that he might 
be able to have a look at the material and perhaps give us 
an example. 


Senator Carter: That is the point I was getting at. Is there 
in existence an example of where the department sent out 
an original pamphlet, found that the people did not 
understand it; and then you retranslated it on a lower 
readability level, brought this to the attention of the 
department concerned and, as a result, the department 
rewrote it and issued a new pamphlet? If you have an 
example of a “‘before and after” in that sense, I would like 
to see it. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps you would just give us a few of 
your mimeographed sheets and we will find out what you 
rewrote. 
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Senator Carter: There is another point I want to make on 
that. Was the circulation of this mimeographed sheet that 
you prepared and distributed to explain the pamphlet 
limited only to your own area? Or was it also available to 
the department to use right across Canada? 


Mr. Ford: We made that available to all our offices across 
Canada. 


The Chairman: Are there any further questions? 


Then, honourable senators, on your behalf I should first 
of all like to thank Mr. Padmore and Mrs. Nickerson for 
coming to our meeting today and for being so forthcom- 
ing with us and helping us so much in our area of exami- 
nation. We greatly appreciate it, and we hope you have a 
good trip back. We wish you great success in the impor- 
tant work you are doing. 


So far as the other witnesses are concerned, perhaps we 
will see them again next week. 


The committee adjourned. 
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Orders of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Wednesday, February 21, 1973: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon 
the expenditures proposed by the Estimates laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
March, 1974, in advance of bills based upon the said 
Estimates reaching the Senate. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, March 15, 1973: 


“The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, second- 
ed by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be empowered to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the purposes of its examination 
and consideration of such legislation and other mat- 
ters as may be referred to it. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 
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Minutes of Proceedings 


Wednesday, December 5, 1973 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance met this day at 
9.30 a.m. to further consider the Main Estimates laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1974, Re: Information Canada. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Everett (Chairman), 
Carter, Desruisseaux, Manning, Sparrow and Yuzyk. 


Present, but not of the Committee: The Honourable 
Senator Gélinas. 


In attendance: Mr. J. H. M. Cocks, Director of Research. 
Witnesses on behalf of Information Canada: 


Mr. G. R. D’Avignon, Director General; 

Mr. Eric Miller, Deputy Minister General; 

Mr. A. G. Trickey, Assistant Director General; 
Mr. Tom Ford, Director of Regional Operations; 


At 12.20 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of 
the Chairman. 


ATTEST: 
Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 


Evidence 


Ottawa, Wednesday, December 5, 1973. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
to which was referred the Main Estimates laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1974, 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator Douglas D. Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we are resuming 
our hearings on Information Canada and we have with 
us the officials from Information Canada: Mr. D’Avignon, 
Mr. Miller, Mr. Trickey, Mr. Ford and Mrs. Lachance. 


Do you have an opening statement, Mr. D’Avignon? 


Mr. Guy R. D’Avignon, Director General, Information 
Canada: No. 


The Chairman: Very well. 


Honourable senators, you have before you the answers 
to the questions that were posed at previous meetings, 
especially in respect of the regional operations of Infor- 
mation Canada, so perhaps our questioning could revolve 
around the regional operations, particularly as they per- 
tain to the mobile officer program and the inquiry centre 
program. That, of course, will not restrict you from 
asking any other questions you might want to ask. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin 
where we left off at our last sitting. Then we were talk- 
ing about the mobile services and we had a witness here, 
a Mrs. Barbara Nickerson, who I thought was an excel- 
lent witness and an excellent representative for Infor- 
mation Canada. 


I might mention that since that sitting I happened to 
be reading one of the Halifax newspapers and there was 
a letter to the editor which was very greatly in praise 
of Information Canada, and particularly of Barbara 
Nickerson and the work she is doing. I do not know if 
that letter has already come to your attention, but I 
think it should be in your files. 


I would like to continue and ask one of the witnesses 
this question: When you decide to select certain areas, 
is your selection based on any criteria that could be 
applied generally to other provinces, or do you just say, 
“Well, we have so much money that we can have two 
or three officers, and this is the best place to put them.”’? 
Has it been done in that way, or do you draw up some 
criteria, what I might call a sort of measuring rod that 
could be applied generally across the country? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Certainly, I think a little of both— 
the financial constraints to be considered, but within 
these financial constraints there were some criteria. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like Mr. 
Ford to reply to this question. 


Mr. T. Ford, Director, Regional Operations Branch, 
Information Canada: Before starting in Nova Scotia we 
spent some time talking to people in the province about 
their experience in terms of information. Secondly, we 
carried out a survey in an attempt to disclose areas in 
which the population seemed to have the least awareness 
of government programs which would be of interest to 
them. On the basis of those two projects we selected a 
number of areas in which we thought the mobile officers 
could be the most useful. So, in short, it was done on the 
basis of need. What were the areas which seemed to 
have the greatest problem in obtaining information, 
understanding and using it? That is where we placed the 
mobile officers. 


Senator Carter: It was on the basis of need, so to 
speak? 


Mr. Ford: That is correct. 


Senator Carter: And the basis of need was determined 
by means of a survey? 


Mr. Ford: By means of a survey, that is correct. 


Senator Carter: I was looking for something more 
specific than that. 


The Chairman: Perhaps I could ask a supplementary, 
if you do not mind, senator. 


Looking at Mrs. Nickerson’s biography, Mr. Ford, I 
form the impression that she is much more a social action 
person than an information person. She has served as: 
president of the Cape Sable Island School Association; 
regional director of the association, instrumental in bring- 
ing volunteer services to the area in which she resides; 
and president and spokesman for a committee which 
drafted a brief for presentation to the Graham Royal 
Commission. She is currently serving as a member of 
the school board of Shelburne regional vocational district. 
Mrs. Nickerson also has been greatly concerned and 
continues to be concerned about recreational facilities 
in the area in which she resides. 

In other words, in reading the biography, I gain the 
impression of a person who is very socially concerned 
and highly intelligent, as it says here, but with not 
much knowledge of the methods by which information 
is disseminated. 


Mr. Ford: Yes, Mr. Chairman, we were obviously 
looking for people who had an interest in their commu-. 
nity and some understanding of it. We did not want to 
appoint a professional information officer, let us say, 
from Halifax or some other place, who had little under- 
standing of the community and its needs. We therefore 
chose to employ an indigenous person, who knew some- 
thing of the area, and to train that person in information 
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techniques, backing her up with information facilities 
to assist in obtaining answers to questions. We felt this 
was the best manner in which to approach the problem. 


The important thing for us is to understand the com- 
munity and its needs, and a person who has been active 
in a community will understand how that community 
communicates. A person in a community who has taken 
an interest must know how things happen in that com- 
munity, which is what we were looking for. We can 
back those persons up with information techniques. 


The understanding is important to us, and I think 
that is too often forgotten in communications. We tend 
to become rather technocratic in respect of this sometimes 
and think a good film can somehow communicate with 
people. This is not the case, unless the film shows an 
awareness of what the audience thinks and what it is 
about. Information, to me, is less technology and more 
understanding of people, in a sense. 


That is an approach, Mr. Chairman, but it is an 
approach which seems to have worked for us. With our 
valuations, we are obtaining a good response. People 
are receiving information, and this way around seems to 
be working. 


The Chairman: It is certainly a good answer to the 
question. Would you not agree, though, that Mrs. Nicker- 
son is more the type of person who is aggressive about 
her social concerns than receptive? That is, she sees 
her role as one of solving problems for people, as opposed 
to observing the shortfall of government information 
services and informing people of the answers govern- 
ment might hold to their various problems? 


Mr. Ford: This, of course, could have been a problem, 
and we sought to avoid it. Those interested in a com- 
munity will obviously bring with them a whole package 
of social concerns. We recognized from the beginning 
that our job was not to reform communities or anything 
of that nature. We therefore endeavour to tell them that 
their job is to bring information to people, who can 
then make up their minds about what they wish to do. 
That is our job, and we intend to do that. We are not 
attempting to reform communities. Our goal is to make 
the federal delivery of programs in that area, particular- 
ly information programs, better. If we have an interest 
in changing anything, it is to make the federal govern- 
ment more responsive to the concerns and needs of the 
people, with the help of the departments in the area. 
That is what we are endeavouring to change. We are 
not going in and telling people how the community should 
be run. We are not telling them that they should go on 
this track, or pick up this particular objective. Our job 
is to bring information, and our officers have been very 
tightly controlled, frankly, on this basis because we 
recognize that we could get into trouble if we became 
social action people. We do not wish to do that. We are 
information people. 

On the other hand, however, we still must have 
someone who understands the community. If we can 
obtain that kind of person, make the ground rules clear 
and have them perform within those ground rules, then I 
think we have a pretty potent combination. It really calls 
for very good management at the local level to make 
Bee people understand and do what they should be 
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The Chairman: I am sorry; I was encroaching on your 
time, senator. 


Senator Carter: Continuing with my theory, the area 
in Manitoba was also selected on a basis of need. Were 
there any other yardsticks? 


Mr. Ford: That is correct. First, in Manitoba we did 
community profiles of communities throughout the prov- 
ince. Secondly, we spoke with people at the provincial 
and federal levels with respect to their problems regard- 
ing information within the province of Manitoba. For 
instance, speaking with federal government officials we 
would ask, in their responsibility for a program in Mani- 
toba what problems areas they encounter. Thirdly, we 
carried out a survey. It was not very elaborate, but it 
was designed to discover the areas of most need for 
information. We took five or six programs which seemed 
to be or, perhaps, should be of interest to those in that 
area. We asked the people about those programs, how 
much did they know, did they have trouble obtaining 
information about the programs, where would they go 
for information? On the basis of that research we selected 
the areas in which we thought we would be the most 
effective. 


Senator Carter: You measured need, I gathered from 
what you said at an earlier meeting, on the basis of the 
access the people had in that area to sources of informa- 
tion in the area? 


Mr. Ford: That is right; that was certainly one of the 
criteria. What was their access to information? If there 
were no government department representatives in the 
area, or very few, that would certainly be a criterion. 
The basic criterion, however, was how much they were 
aware of federal programs which might have been of 
interest to them. 


Senator Carter: So that if you were to appoint informa- 
tion officers in other provinces you would still have to 
carry out this type of survey in order to determine the 
need? 


Mr. Ford: I am not sure whether we would do that 
again. We have learned enough now in connection with 
this situation that perhaps we could forgo the surveying. 
We would, however, still wish to speak with federal, 
provincial and municipal officials in the province with 
regard to their experience. I do not believe that we 
would need a survey again, but we would certainly wish 
to carry on some research with officials in the various 
levels of government. 


Senator Carter: Will you continue indefinitely in the 
two areas in which you already operate, which are pilot 
and experimental, or do you foresee an expansion and 
increase in cost over the expenditures you have already 
made? 


Mr. D’Avignon: The costs for the two mobile units 
were approximately $200,000 and 12 man-years in Mani- 
toba and Nova Scotia. We will carry on next year. 
As to “indefinitely,” we do not know. We would like 
to carry on for a while and expand during the next 
fiscal year to the whole of the Prairie and Atlantic 
regions; that is, to establish mobile officers in Prince 
Edward Island, Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. 
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Senator Carter: With reference to need I am thinking 
of Labrador, where there is no information institution 
at all to which access can be had, and it is quite 
sparsely populated. Appointing an information officer in 
Newfoundland, on the island part of the province, will 
not be of much use to those in Labrador, where the need 
is even greater. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Ford informs me that Newfound- 
land, of course, will service Labrador. There will prob- 
ably be a mobile officer in Labrador. 


Senator Carter: Will you have two mobile officers? 


Mr. Ford: At least we would like to appoint two, 
because of the tremendous need there. We have per- 
formed some preliminary research in Newfoundland and 
Labrador and, obviously, the need in Labrador is tre- 
mendous. There is just no question of that, and this is 
what we would like to do if we obtain funds and per- 
mission to do so. 


Senator Sparrow: When you refer to expanding, are 
you thinking of one officer in Manitoba, one in Saskatch- 
ewan and one in Alberta? 


Mr. Ford: It is a difficult question to answer, because 
it involves funding and whether the Treasury Board 
gives us permission to carry on with this program. It has 
been evaluated. We will be going before the board to 
ask for an increase in the program—that is, over a period 
of years. Obviously, we do not want to do it in one 
great massive jump. So it is difficult to say. 

Let us take the province of Saskatchewan. In my view, 
I would probably say that we would try no more than 
four mobile officers in that province if we are taking in 
the determination of need. Those officers may be work- 
ing in the northern part of the province rather than the 
southern part. In other words, there might be two in 
the north and a couple in the south. The senators are 
well aware of Saskatchewan. You probably know the 
province better than I do. 


Senator Carter: Have you worked out a budget on the 
basis of at least one information office in each province? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, senator. By the end of this fiscal year 
we will have 11 inquiry offices: one in each province, 
plus two in Ontario, one in Toronto and one in Ottawa. 
Those are inquiry offices. 


Senator Carter: There will be just the one office in the 
capital, where people can ask questions? 


Mr. Ford: That’s right. 
Mr. D‘Avignon: Not necessarily the capital. 


Senator Carter: Not necessarily the capital, but not a 
mobile? 


Mr. Ford: No. 


Senator Carter: Have you worked out a budget that 
would have one inquiry office, plus one mobile? 


Mr. Ford: We have worked out. a number of budgets, 
Mr. Chairman, all based on what you can do for the 
money. It depends on how much money one wants to 
put into it. 


Senator Carter: What would be the estimated cost of 
one inquiry office in each province, plus one mobile in 
each province, roughly? 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it might 
not be better to submit our main estimates on this? 
I think they have already been submitted. 


The Chairman: This is on the cost of mobile informa- 
tion officers? 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


The Chairman: You want to know the average cost of 
lan individual officer? 


Senator Carter: I was thinking that we have had a 
year of experimenting. We are hoping to expand it. I 
am trying to see what the limits of the thing are going 
to be in cost, what the minimum cost will be. 


The Chairman: You want a projection of what Infor- 
mation Canada sees as the establishment of mobile infor- 
mation officers if the program were to be extended to 
the fullest extent that Information Canada envisages for 
the program; and the probable cost of those officers, 
including their expenses—which, presumably, could de- 
rive from the experience you have had from the mobile 
information officer program in Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia. Is that possible, Mr. D’Avignon? 


Mr. D‘Avignon: Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is certainly pos- 
sible. As you know, we now have regional offices in 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg, and Van- 
couver. These have a set budget. There will not be any 
other regional offices like these. There will be an inquiry 
centre in Saskatchewan and Alberta which will report to 
the Winnipeg regional office. The same applies to the 
Maritimes. These will not cost as much. There will not 
be a book stall attached to them. They will be a fairly 
small operation. We operated the mobile units in Nova 
Scotia and Manitoba for about $200,000—plus, I suppose, 
some support from the headquarters, which might increase 
this to $250,000, $260,000; and instead of 12 man-years, 
perhaps 14 to 16 man-years, if we use the back-up. We 
feel that to operate in the whole of the Atlantic and 
Prairie regions—that is, seven provinces instead of two, 
including Labrador—would cost in the next fiscal year, 
because it will be a phased-in operation, in the neighbour- 
hood of $550,000 and about 40 man-years, in actual 
useage of man-years. But by the end of the fiscal year, 
we would have 51 mobile officers and back-up people, 
and the yearly cost would be, at that time, about $750,000 
—that is, to service seven provinces and Labrador. 


Senator Carter: Your organization, then, consists of 
four regional centres, to start with— 


Mr. D’Avignon: Five. 


Senator Carter: Five regional centres—I am thinking 
about the provinces—plus inquiry offices, plus mobile 
units. That is generally speaking. In addition, you would 
have special offices in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg— 


Mr. D’Avignon: And Halifax. 


Senator Carter: These would not be regional, would 
they? 
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Mr. D’Avignon: Yes, these would be regional. Ottawa 
would not be regional, probably. Ottawa would be under 
Toronto in this set-up. We can supply an organization 
chart for this proposed—it is not proposed, it is actual, 
except that we do not have a regional director. The only 
one we really have is Mr. Padmore, who does not really 
have the title, and Mr. Lefrancois, who is in Winnipeg. 
They have mobile units, and there will be other offices 
opening there. But in Ontario, Vancouver and Quebec 
we will not have this yet. This will be for the next 


fiscal year. 


Senator Yuzyk: I think you have discussed this before, 
but I would like to have a better idea of what criteria 
you apply to assist the effectiveness of a mobile officer. 


Mr. Ford: We applied three kinds of criteria. First, 
we asked the federal departments, with whom we had 
been working, whether or not they thought the program 
was effective. Secondly, we asked community institutions, 
in the areas in which the mobile officers were working, 
whether they thought the mobile officers were effective. 
To us, community institutions may be the local library, 
municipal council—anywhere where people are gathered 
together to try to create some kind of activity. Thirdly, 
we took a random sample of those people who had 
actually been contacted by the mobile officers, and asked 
them whether they thought the service was worthwhile— 
Did the mobile officer have enough information? Did he 
call back to make sure that things had gone properly? 
Was he or she polite? We asked a number of questions 
like that. As I say, the evaluations were good—sur- 
prisingly so. 


Senator Yuzyk: How do you handle complaints about 
mobile officers, if you get any such complaints? 


Mr. Ford: We handle them in the normal way that 
you would handle them in any organization. We do not 
have too many complaints about the mobile officers, 
thankfully. But if we have a complaint, it goes to the 
regional director or to the person responsible for that area. 
He examines the problem to see if, in fact, the mobile 
officer had made a mistake, and the issue is normally re- 
solved at that level. We find out whether he had gone 
beyond his guidelines or boundaries. Sometimes you will 
get complaints about people that are not merited. We 
check these out and try to be fair to both parties. 


Senator Manning: Mr. Chairman, could we have a little 
enlargement on the experience in Manitoba to date? I 
am not too clear on just how far that experimental pro- 
ject has progressed. How does it compare with what we 
have heard about the Maritimes? 


Mr. Ford: In the Prairies, we have an interdepartmen- 
tal committee of senior federal public servants who meet 
to discuss information problems, and advise us on priori- 
ties. Secondly, we have an inquiry service in Winnipeg 
which attempts to back up the mobile program in addi- 
tion to taking calls from citizens who phone in. Thirdly, 
we have mobile officers in various areas of Manitoba— 
Thompson, the interlake region. We had an officer in the 
francophone area south of Winnipeg, the Beauséjour 
area, et cetera. These officers acted in the same way as 
they do in Nova Scotia. The difference was that in Mani- 
toba we did not use indigenous people. 


To go back to what the chairman was saying earlier, 
we decided that since it was an experiment we might 
as well look at both sides of the issue. So, in Manitoba 
we picked people who had more of a communications 
background. We tried to teach them something of the 
community, and then set them into the field. In Nova 
Scotia, as you are aware, we use indigenous people 
and try to teach them the techniques of information. 

I would say that the Nova Scotia experience has been 
better than the Manitoba. It is easier to back up good 
indigenous people with information and information 
techniques than the reverse. 

We had a good evaluation in Manitoba, but it was 
not as good as that in Nova Scotia. I think that was the 
difference. The people in Kimberley, Manitoba took a 
little while to cotton on to the fact that there was a 
fellow from a federal department wandering around; 
they did not really know who he was. He was a good 
man, but they did not know him and, consequently, 
they were reluctant to use his services. It took some time 
to overcome that. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, Senator Manning is aware of 
the situation to which I am referring. 


The Chairman: I have a supplementary to that. I got 
the impression that the people in Manitoba—and this is 
from memory, so I may be wrong—were all from a 
social service background. 


Mr. Ford: No, not particularly. Again, some were and 
some were not. By and large, they were more adept, I 
would say, in the communications field than were the 
people in Nova Scotia. 


Senator Manning: Do you envisage these experimental 
mobile units as ultimately becoming an integral part 
of the whole Information Canada service, or is this 
something that will disappear once you gain the infor- 
mation the experiment is intended to supply? 


Mr. Ford: The mobile officers, as I was trying to ex- 
plain the other day, basically have a number of functions. 
One of those functions, obviously, is to supply informa- 
tion to the people with whom they are working. An- 
other objective is to build links with community infor- 
mation resources. 

When we started this project we were running an 
inquiry service, which is a one-to-one kind of situation. 
We could have taken that inquiry service and simply 
added to it, right across the country, more people and 
more telephones, and we could have advertised, in which 
event the telephones would have been ringing. As the 
bureaucrat says, that would really be terrific—‘“<All 
these people are phoning and I need a larger empire’”— 
and that would have been the extent of it. 

However, we very quickly began to ask ourselves 
whether or not this would be useful. We asked ourselves 
what we were doing, and came to the conclusion that it 
was not a systematic approach to the problem. So we 
decided to test the mobile officers in the field, to deter- 
mine whether we could rely more on the information 
services—libraries, and so forth—and cut down on the 
direct one-to-one calls which we were getting. In point 
of fact, it is beginning to work out. It is not perfect yet, 
but it is beginning to work. Our inquiry service would 
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then largely have the function of backing up community 
information services, say, of the provinces and itself 
taking fewer calls from individual citizens. This seems 
to be an effective way of handling the situation. It gets 
us away from proliferating unreasonably. 


Our other objective, obviously, is to discover gaps 
in information programs created in Ottawa or else- 
where. If we can start filling in these gaps, again we 
can cut back on the number of mobile officers. 


A third area would be to work with the interdepart- 
mental committee in a region in order to achieve some 
kind of co-ordination, so as to put the departments ina 
better stance and to aid them in communicating more 
efficiently, thereby reducing the need to have people 
in the field. 

A fourth idea is to revise the material in a program, 
and we did discuss that the other day. We have not 
done that kind of thing as yet, but as we gain more 
experience we will be able to make that information 
material more effective. 

Through all these approaches, what we are trying to do 
is develop a more systematic approach to these problems 
which exist in the regions. In short, rather than having 
an inquiry service with thousands of people answering 
the telephones, we want to use, firstly, the community 
information services and, secondly, we want to make 
the federal government’s information service more 
effective. 


Senator Manning: You mentioned your use of random 
samplings. To what extent have random samplings been 
used, first of all, to ascertain gaps and the needs in the 
various regions of Canada as far as information is con- 
cerned. And secondly, how far have you used random 
samplings as a means of assessing the effectiveness of 
what is being done, not only by the experimental mobile 
units but Information Canada generally? 


Mr. Ford: I think, in general, there is only one way 
to assess whether an information campaign has been 
effective, and that is to find out, as best you can, what 
the understanding of that campaign is in the citizens’ 
minds. We can go into a lot of elaborate things and look 
at structures and money spent, and that type of thing. 
However, if the citizen did not get the message or mis- 
understood the message, then the campaign is a failure. 
So survey techniques can be very useful. 

To answer your question in more precise terms, sena- 
tor, we have not used this method to a great extent. 
We did conduct one survey to ascertain the information 
needs in Nova Scotia and Manitoba. We used a very 
small survey to determine whether or not our mobile 
officers were being effective with the individuals. 

We have conducted a national campaign involving 
2,221 Canadians. That survey sampling was supposed to 
be representative of Canada. The question asked in that 
survey was how they would like to get information, and 
the results of that survey were interesting. We have also 
checked a number of other projects in Information Can- 
ada with the use of surveys. 

These surveys need not always be horrendous, large 
and expensive, but I do feel you have to do some check- 
ing with the people to determine whether or not they are 
getting the message. 
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Does that answer your question, senator? 


Senator Manning: I very much favour the use of ran- 
dom samplings and scientific research in that field, be- 
cause you can very easily go ahead and spend a great 
deal of money and a lot of time and effort only to dis- 
cover, through a long, slow and painful process, that 
the project was not worthwhile. You can discover that 
much more quickly and efficiently through samplings 
taken at an opportune time. 


Mr. Ford: That is correct. 


Senator Manning: I think these random samplings are 
something that should be used. 

There is only one other point I want to raise, Mr. 
Chairman, and this is of a general nature. It does arise 
out of what we are discussing. 


Information Canda is a relatively young organization 
and out of all this experimentation will undoubtedly 
come the pattern and planning for the future growth 
and expansion of Information Canada. 

The future growth, I suppose, revolves around three 
possibilities. There would be normal growth resulting 
from the increase in the population and the greater 
complexity of society, and all those related things. In 
other words, whether you injected anything new into 
the program, the services of Information Canada would 
have a certain degree of growth because of these factors. 

Secondly, there would be the growth arising from the 
addition of new types of information services altogether. 
I am wondering if at this stage you have any pattern in 
mind as to whether this latter will be a major factor. 
I think as a committee, and speaking for myself as an 
individual member of the committee, this is an area with 
which we are concerned. 


When you go through these experimental periods you 
get all kinds of bright ideas. A lot of bright people tell 
you that if you do this or that it will tremendously im- 
prove the effectiveness of Information Canada, and these 
are the things that could lead to tremendous growth 
and tremendous costs. They can be offset, in part, if 
the emphasis, rather than being on the mere addition 
of new services, is more on how you can refine and 
improve services; in other words, if you take the ap- 
proach that one program can be dropped in favour of 
another because experience has shown that the latter is 
more effective. I am just wondering if within the Infor- 
mation Canada management structure you have people 
who are concentrating on preventing this thing from 
growing and growing, and growing in all directions 
without any restraints. 


The Chairman: That is a good question. 


Mr. D’Avignon: Mr. Chairman, I should like Mr. Miller 
to respond to that. This area comes within his responsi- 
bilities. Certainly, we are very aware of the things you 
have mentioned, senator, and we are being very careful 
not to proliferate these services and expand in a hap- 
hazard way. 


Mr. E. Miller, Deputy Director General, Information 
Canada: It seems to us, reflecting on what Senator Man- 
ning has said, that we have to do a number of things. 
First of all, we have to qualitatively improve the deliv- 
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ery of information. We also have to touch on the busi- 
ness of evaluating the effectiveness of the information 
program and determine whether or not it is getting 
through to the people, and whether the concept is ap- 
parent in the first place. 


We are presently working on techniques and discuss- 
ing with the information people in the federal govern- 
ment departments in Ottawa ways to improve the 
evaluation of information programs, both before the 
fact and after the fact—in other words, assessing whether 
the delivery technique is appropriate, and after the 
fact finding out whether it was successful enough in 
adding to the information capacity of the receiver, of 
the people. 


Techniques like this tend not to require a great num- 
ber of man-years. They would, very likely, in the long 
run increase on a cost-benefit basis, if the value of 
information received could be measured, which is some- 
thing one cannot do. If it could be measured, I would 
suspect that the more science we can put into what is 
essentially an art, the business of information exchange 
and communication, the more effective it becomes, and 
therefore the use of whatever man-years or moneys are 
involved becomes greater, more effective and more ef- 
ficient. That is at one end of the delivery system. We 
are helping to do that with the department now. 

I should add this, which is a kind of environmental 
point. We perceive, as I think everyone would agree, 
that Canada, with respect to federal government informa- 
tion, suffers from a kind of malnutrition. When that 
malnutrition is fed, when more information is given, 
what happens is that the appetite for informa‘ion in- 
creases, so it would be unrealistic of us, as information 
people, to say that we could impose the kinds of efficien- 
cies on an information system that will reduce it in size. 
I think that would be unrealistic. 


To be perfectly candid, I think what we will see in the 
years ahead is a more effective communication relation- 
ship, between the government and the people, but one 
that will cost more money and one that in my subjective 
view ought to cost more money, because it is not as 
effective as it could be now. It can be more effective. 
It will cause more people to want more information. 
Without being pompous about it, I think that ought to 
make the democraiic process werk better, because the 
people will be able to assess the government, and govern- 
ment will be able to respond better to the needs of the 
people. I do not know whether that necessarily answers 
your question in the way you might have wan'ed. 


Senator Manning: I would just express the hope that 
a great deal of attention will be given by Information 
Canada to evaluation at this early stage of its growth, 
because the thing so large that a proper evaluation 
becomes very difficult. 


I would also hope it would be evaluation, not only 
from the standpoint of the effectiveness of the informa- 
tion that is being distributed and accepted, but from the 
standpoint of cost effectiveness. A certain amount of in- 
formation can be put in the hands of a certain number 
of people, and it can be very effective from the stand- 
point of their being informed, but there might be another 
way of accomplishing the very same end result for signi- 
ficantly less cost, so I think the cost effeciiveness aspect 
should be very prominent in your evaluation. 
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Has Information Canada done anything thus far in the 
way of requesting proposals from the private sector to 
attain any of its objectives? I am thinking of many areas 
in the private sector, such as the media, publishers, book 
stores, people who are in the information business, who 
might respond to a request from Information Canada 
with a specific proposal to achieve some objective that 
you have spelled out. I do not know whether I have 
made myself clear. 


Rather than having Information Canada devise all its 
own methods of reaching the Canadian people, which is 
what you are trying to do, surely there must be some 
area in which you could say, “Here is an objective we 
want to accomplish as Information Canada in dissemi- 
nating information. Let us invite, from any interested 
groups in the media and news business or publications 
business, proposals to accomplish these specific objectives. 
Has anything been done along that line? 


Mr. Ford: Yes. Let me give two examples. First, let 
me mention our inquiry service in Montreal. We went to 
the newspapers and radio stations in Montreal and said 
we were offering this inquiry service, we wanted to 
promote it better, and asked their cooperation in doing 
so. In fact, we have received good: cooperation from them. 
For instance, one radio station is giving us $10,000 worth 
of free time. 


Secondly, in Nova Scotia, from our experience there, 
we have had meetings with the weekly newspapers and 
smaller radio stations. We said, ‘These seem to be some 
of the problems we are having in communications in 
these areas. Could you help us do something about it?” 
Those talks are continuing, and I am hopeful that some- 
thing will arise. 


We are not trying to set up our own communications 
networks, in a sense. We are trying to utilize more effec- 
tively what is there at that level. We have people in the 
field, and one of their jobs is to find out how to utilize 
more effectively these local communication resources, 
whether they be the media, libraries, community informa- 
tion centres, communication clubs, whatever they may be. 
That is what we are trying to do, and we need people in 
the field to tell us that. 


Does that answer part of your question? 


Senator Manning: I did not make my point quite clear. 
That is more in the field of inviting and securing the 
cooperation of people in that area. I am talking about 
something that goes beyond that. 


Suppose there is a region of Canada which you feel is 
not being adequately provided with certain federal gov- 
ernment information that is important to them and you 
want to get that information to the region. Instead of you 
developing techniques to do that, have you considered 
drafting out your objectives clearly, what you want to 
attain—that you want to achieve this, this and this—and 
then inviting from the private sector in the region specific 
proposals whereby they would undertake to attain this 
objective for you? You would make a contract with them 
to do the job. 


In other words, it would be a utilization of existing 
private facilities to achieve objectives that you define and 
then monitor to be certain they were achieved, and you 
would pay on the basis of whether or not they achieved 
them. This goes far beyond cooperation. This involves 
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their developing a specific proposal, submitting it to you; 
and if their evaluation convinces you it is worth while, 
that it is better to do it that way than to do it yourself, 
you make a contract with them to do it. 


Mr. D’Avignon: In the area of dissemination of infor- 
mation, maybe we have not reached this stage. However, 
in the distribution of our publications we have. The 
criteria for our authorized agency was developed with the 
Canadian Booksellers’ Association. The Canadian uni- 
versity Libraries association and Information Canada 
have a permanent joint committee, which meets two or 
three times a year to develop these things. We listen to 
them and they make proposals to us. Certainly, in terms 
of our publications we are now interested not in opening 
any new bookshops but in contracting out to the private 
sector. I think this is the sort of thing you have in mind 
in your question, where they have developed a program 
which we have accepted. 


The Chairman: I suppose that in a sense that is appli- 
cable, but I think what Senator Manning is referring to 
more is specifically in the information field. If you have 
specific objectives for information, would you contemplate 
articulating those objectives, rather than relying on your 
own internal expertise and the growth of that expertise, 
and would you go to the private sector and say, “Here is 
a problem that we have in getting certain information 
out to the public. How would you go about it? What 
would you recommend that we do?” 


Senator Manning: And have them do it. 
The Chairman: And have them do it. 


Mr. D’Avignon: I do not think we have done this yet, 
but it is something we would consider doing. 


Mr. Miller: May I add something to that? It may not 
be as specific to a regional delivery problem as the 
senator might want, but we are currently, for example, in 
the broader sense, examining two areas of communica- 
tion. One is the business that we have talked about, 
which is the business of research and evaluation. We are 
involved with private sector research organizations in 
developing the techniques for this; and any implementa- 
tion of research functions has been and would be in the 
hands of private sector people. There is no point in our 
acquiring a large staff of research field people. The 
facilities exist in the private sector. 


The second area is the whole advertising process. Right 
now we are investigating ways to improve that process 
qualitatively on behalf of government. We are dealing 
with and talking with members of the private sector 
associations, in an effort to get from them their feeling 
and, ultimately, I would assume, their proposals as to 
how they might help us to improve their product on 
our behalf. 


Senator Manning: I have one further comment, Mr. 
Chairman. It seems to me, even in this experimental area 
that we have been discussing—and this is why I was 
asking if you had in mind more—that this might well be 
a field in which this requesting of proposals from the 
private sector to do that experiment might be worth 
considering. It has this one great advantage, that if you 
go into an area and set up a structure to do this yourself, 
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and if you terminate it—very seldom these things are 
terminated, but if you terminate it, you have the problem 
of your staff, the equipment and all the rest of it. If it is 
done by a contract with the private sector in that 
community, it is one project to them and when your pro- 
ject is finished you have no more problems, you stop 
paying and so on. I think this has tremendous possibilities 
for an organization like Information Canada. 


Mr. Ford: I would agree with that. For example, in 
Newfoundland we have a contract with the Newfoundland 
Libraries Board to do work on our behalf. It did not 
seem to us wise to duplicate what they were doing there, 
sO we pay them a small amount of money to do certain 
things for us. Secondly, in northern Manitoba there hap- 
pened to be a group of people who had been supplying 
this information resource and we have backed them up, 
paid Telex and certain things, and allowed them to do 
the job. There was no point in our duplicating it. I can 
give other examples, small examples but important 
examples, of the way that we are not trying to build our 
own empire. It is not effective: the government can put 
people everywhere in this country, but this does not 
ensure that the information wiil be handled properly. 
What we have to do is support and build those community 
resources. 


Senator Manning: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take 
any further time now. Later on, after the first round of 
questions, I might come back to this point. 


The Chairman: If you want to carry on with it now, 
senator, please do so. 


Genaior Manning: Other senators may have some 


general questions. 


The Chairman: I think you can carry on now with that 
line of questioning, if you want. It is central to our whole 
inquiry. 


Senator Manning: I do not want to repeat myself, but 
I would like to emphasize that this utilization of the 
private sector to attain objectives, to be effective, must 
go beyond mere consultation and having them give their 
ideas. If you can get to the place where you ac_ually 
invite any interested group in that field of endeavour 
in the private sector to submit proposals, it gives you the 
advantage of gaining the expertise ofa significant group 
of people who are expert in that field. If you just go to 
cne group, like a local library group, fine, they will have 
some ideas and will be helpful, but that is a group of 
three or four people you are dealing with. 

What I am trying to get over is the value of invi ing 
responses in which you probably have a hundred people 
who are knowledgeable in the field, who are trying to 
come up with what they ccnsider the best technique to 
attain the objective that you have spelled out. They do it 
because, if they can produce the best, they assume that 
you will contract with them to do it, and there is a 
financial incentive, in that sense, behind it. The net result 
is that you can draw on the expertise of maybe a 
hundred people as against half a dozen, and it stands to 
reason that the chances of getting new and innovative 
approaches are much greater than through that of some 
single group you may take in. 
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If I may take an over-simplification—and certainly it 
is over-simplified—suppose that in some region of Canada 
there is an obvious lack of public understanding of cer- 
tain federal government programs or things that are 
available to people and, because of the local conditions, 
you realize that it would be pretty important that a 
significant number of people in that region be informed 
with respect to the government programs that are perti- 
nent to them. 

Let us take a simple illustration, as an example. Say 
that at least 25 per cent of them ought to know what the 
government is doing and providing. If you said to the 
people in that region who are in the private sector in 
communications, “It is essential, in our view, that at 
least 25 per cent of the people in this area be knowl- 
edgeable about this and this and this government pro- 
gram. Would you care to submit a proposal to us of 
techniques by which you would undertake to see that 
they are made knowledgeable in three months?” You 
would get half a dozen proposals from people in the 
information business and the evaluation of the proposals 
might lead you to the conclusion that a contract with one 
of the groups that had submitted a proposal was the 
most cost-effective way of attaining the objective, and 
you would do so. 

It is relatively easy to monitor the effectiveness of 
what they have undertaken to do; this is where your 
random sampling comes into play. Your contract with 
them could well provide that if they do not produce that 
result, 25 per cent, they are penalized financially. This 
is the kind of deal you make in these things. 

This goes far beyond co-operation and inviting ideas. 
It gets right down to producing concrete, specific pro- 
posals which you can evaluate and contract to use, if you 
are satisfied it is a better way. 

I come back to the point I mentioned earlier. It cer- 
tainly has two obvious advantages. One is that you 
bring to bear on your problem the expertise of a far 
larger number of experienced people in the communi- 
cations field. Another is that if you can get an effective 
proposal which you can accept and which is cost-effective, 
when it is finished you are through and you do not 
have to see that your staff are absorbed somewhere else 
or fired or have all the other dislocations. 


The Chairman: Would you like to comment on that, 
Mr. Ford? 


Mr. Ford: I am inclined to agree. 


Mr. D’Avignon: It is something we will consider in 
our planning. 


, 


Senator Manning: I apologize for making a statement 
instead of asking questions. 


The Chairman: Have you further questions? 
Senator Manning: No, thank you. 


Senator Sparrow: A question was raised at a previous 
meeting about the consideration given to the effective- 
ness of the Zenith telephone number for dissemination 
of information. What was the answer to that, or was 
there an answer to that, at the last meeting? 
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Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, in our experience there are 
two problems with the Zenith number. One is the num- 
ber of people who won’t use it; in other words there 
seems to be a reluctance. If you have, say, Zenith capa- 
bilities in Dauphin, Manitoba they are still reluctant to 
call Winnipeg for some reason. They may have the idea 
that it is free, but they still think that someone may 
charge them for it. They have in their minds that it is 
an expensive way to get information. 

The second thing is that with Zenith numbers you 
lose any possibility of having community groups screen 
out a lot of problems and solve them at the local level. 
In other words, you are saying, “Okay, I have an inquiry 
service in Winnipeg and I will extend it across the prov- 
ince.” And that is just going to increase your costs and 
the number of calls coming in. So again, with the mobile 
officers, what we have tried to do is set up local people. 
In some cases we use a library or some other facility. 
We say, “Look, we can give you some information here. 
We can train your people in using it. Why don’t you 
take the calls in your community and if there is any- 
thing you cannot answer, well, fire it into Winnipeg on 
the Zenith line?” What you do then is solve a lot of 
problems at the local level and back those people up 
with material they may not have, and this cost efficient 
way of doing it seems to be the preferable way of hand- 
ling it. 

A number of the provinces have tried these Zenith lines 
and what they are finding is that people are not using 
them. This may be because of a reluctance somehow to 
phone. You know, they are suspicious of it. Some people 
don’t like using the telephones and some people feel that 
it is a terrible thing to phone Winnipeg from, say, a town 
quite far from Winnipeg. 

That in short, Mr. Chairman, has been our experience. 


Senator Sparrow: I wonder if they think it is a terrible 
thing to phone Winnipeg, Mr. Chairman, any more than 
they really think it is a terrible thing for an information 
officer to drive in from Winnipeg to their community a 
hundred miles with an automobile to meet perhaps face- 
to-face with three people in a day. This might very well 
happen. I say this because one of your information officers 
spent two or three days on one particular problem with 
one particular person. I wonder if they would not relate 
that to the cost factor just as they would for the tele- 
phone. 


Mr. Ford: I am sure they do, and so do I. This is the 
point I have been trying to make. If we have a mobile 
officer in Dauphin, the chief responsibility of that officer 
in Dauphin is to set up an arrangement whereby that 
community can look after most of its information re- 
quests, with our assistance. 

I do not see that officer staying in Dauphin. I need, 
though, somebody in the field to set up this kind of situa- 
tion. We have to know what the problems are. We can 
only find out by somebody going in on the ground level. 
We have to know what resources exist and then we have 
to find a way to connect them with, say, our inquiry 
centre in Winnipeg. 

_ Once that is done, it is done and we can carry on and 
perhaps go into another area or look to some other way, 
such as Senator Manning has told us, of solving the prob- 
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lem. But they are not long-term people. I will not get 
anywhere in Dauphin unless I have a mobile officer go in 
and set the thing up initially, and this is what we are try- 
ing to do. 

In the Dauphin area, for example, we have just come 
from a meeting of local people from 50 communities 
around Dauphin. We spent a weekend and sat with them 
and discussed information problems, how they thought 
they might be resolved and what would work with the 
department library up there, and what their role might 
be. We talked to the province, which has the information 
facility up there, as to how we can help that, and I really 
look to the day in the not too distant future when we can 
leave Dauphin and perhaps come back once in a while to 
make sure these links are being maintained. 


Senator Sparrow: What will happen in Dauphin? Who 
will the resource people be in Dauphin? What do you 
foresee? How is your office going to service them? How 
do you feed them information? Do you give them a pam- 
phiet of every government program, as an example? 


Mr. Ford: No. I think that if we can help them find out 
what are the five main problems people have up there, 
we can get them information on these kinds of problems 
and get them a list of contacts which they can phone 
locally or in other places. 


So we try to set up, say, the local library—which is a 
very enthusiastic group up there—with information the 
best way we can. And then we will probably say to them, 
“We will link you by, say, Telex or Zenith, to our in- 
quiry service in Winnipeg. Anything you cannot answer, 
get back to Winnipeg and we will go through our files, 
try to find the answer for you and shoot it back to you.” 


So we use Zenith, but we use it with community groups 
that are working within the community. It might be the 
development association; it might be a community infor- 
mation centre, if it is good. There are a number of tech- 
niques we can use, depending on what is available within 
the community. 


In some communities it will take some time to develop 
those community facilities, those community information 
resources, because they just do not exist now in some 
parts of Canada. 


Senator Sparrow: Can you give us an idea who these 
people or organizations might be? The reason I ask this 
question is that there is a great danger of misinformation. 


Mr. Ford: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: You get misinformation direct from 
government departments because of people, even within 
the departments, who are not entirely aware of programs. 
If you start getting this second-hand, perhaps third-hand, 
from people who are not particularly responsible for the 
program or responsible to the government as such, there 
is a danger of misinformation which could be exag- 
gerated each step down the line, and I think that that is 
a greater concern than a lack of information. 


Mr. Ford: I agree. I think you have to balance it some- 
how. I agree that the more people you get involved the 
greater the chance to be misinformed. 

On the other hand, if, to take a stupid example, every- 
body called the Prime Minister to get information, I am 


sure they would get the information as he saw it, from his 
point of view. But you cannot do that, so you have to 
have other people involved. 


What we try to do, in building this system, is to ensure 
the greatest accuracy possible so that the people at the 
community level have as much information for the prob- 
lems as they can. Either they have the information in 
printed form or they know who to contact or somebody to 
call, and they feel confident that they can handle that 
kind of information. If they feel they cannot or do not 
have the answers, then they are free to call somebody 
back in Winnipeg, let us say, who may have a better 
answer. If Winnipeg does not have the answer, then we 
will have to tie in here to Ottawa, to try to ferret it out 
in Ottawa. It seems to us that this is the most effective 
way to handle the information. 


Mr. Chairman, a senator asked what kinds of groups. 
Well, there are a variety of groups that we use. In some 
cases we have assisted newspapers to write columns on 
particular information questions which people have in 
areas. We have utilized association development corpora- 
tions who are very keen and have a lot of feed-ins to 
various parts of an area because they are interested and 
concerned. We have used, as I say, libraries. We have 
used church groups, which in certain areas are a tre- 
mendous informant. In short, we will use anything which 
we think can be effective. 


Senator Sparrow: I cannot really see any continuity 
in this type of approach. Church groups or industrial 
development officers or chambers of commerce and this 
type of thing have indivduals leave; and it seems to me 
that a program would be built up by an individual and, 
as that individual leaves, so does the program leave, so 
there is a void there. I really cannot see any continuity 
in that type of thing. 


Mr. Ford: Well, we have been successful in some areas 
in doing it. I am not saying it is easy. I am also saying 
that I cannot give you a pat formula right now as to 
how it is going to work in every region, because every 
region is different. That is why we have to have the 
officer on the ground in the first place. What works in 
one area may not work in another. This we only know 
by utilizing it. 

If we find that the thing does not work, we will have to 
take another swat at it. There may be some areas where 
it won’t, but there may be others where it will. We will 
have to examine it and see constantly if this thing is 
working. 


The Chairman: I think the senator raises a very inter- 
esting point on the continuity of the program. You have 
had two experimental programs under way for a certain 
length of time, and it would seem to me that something 
should have arisen out of that as to the sort of organi- 
zation that would best act, in effect, as an inquiry 
centre in a particular community. And it surprises me 
that we are still at the stage of talking about libraries 
or church groups or school principals. It is still awfully 
vague, and I do not know what instructions you would 
really give a mobile information officer going into a 
community as to what his criteria would be for what is, 
essentially, the establishment of a branch inquiry centre. 
That is really what you are talking about, isn’t it? 
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Mr. Ford: That is right, run by the community, yes. 
The Chairman: And run by the community itself. 
Mr. Ford: That is right. 


The Chairman: If I were being hired by one of your 
mobile information officers in a certain community, I do 
not get the feeling that you would be able to give me 
any solid criteria as to how I ought to establish this 
from the information that has been derived from the 
mobile information supplemental programs. 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, I could give them criteria on 
the results we hope to see from such a system, but I 
think the great strength of approaching this on a local 
basis is simply that we do not come in with a predeter- 
mined notion of how this is to be done. 

Let us take southern Ontario, for instance. In southern 
Ontario there is forming a very strong community in- 
formation centre service. There is Information London, 
Information Windsor, Information Guelph; and a num- 
ber of people, through government funding, have set up 
very strong and viable community information centres. 

Obviously, where we can help them is by giving them 
background support, helping them to train their people, 
linking them with resources; and this we are doing. 

For instance, in the city of Ottawa there is a central 
information agency which attempts to look after the 
problems of all the community information centres in the 
Ottawa area, and we are working with them. So that 
seems to be the kind of solution we will use around 
Ottawa and in southern Ontario. 

In other areas it has to be quite different. I cannot go 
in and say to the community, “Look, you guys, I want 
you to form up ranks this way.” What I can do though is 
to help them do something which is right for their com- 
munity, and so that is why it varies, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause every community is different. The problem is much 
simpler—as Mr. D’Avignon said the other week—in a city 
like Toronto, where they have local community informa- 
tion centres, and it is a matter of the federal government 
feeding those centres with information so that they can 
work with it. In other areas it is more difficult. 


Senator Sparrow: I appreciate that it would have to 
be flexible in certain areas, but it seems to me that the 
task you have set is an impossible one. If you start 
talking ethnic groups, if you start talking language groups 
of new Canadians and language problems, you start 
talking about regional aspects, and how would you get 
he information to these different people? It seems to me 
that my problem, as a representative of the people, is 
answering their questions, and helping them in their 
frustration in not knowing where to go. I cannot prede- 
termine what their problems are. I want to make informa- 
tion available to the people who say, “If I want informa- 
tion, where do I go?” This appears to be the great 
frustration of people; they just have no idea where to go. 

Your representative mentioned the other day, when 
the question was asked about who gives information in 
that area, that there is, perhaps, a Member of Parliament, 
or an MLA, or a member of a town council. That is true, 
but there are many sources of information, and it seems 
to me that the frustration of people saying, “I want some 


information, but I have no idea where to go,” is not a 
matter of what information they want. There can be a 
myriad different problems that might arise, so I cannot 
determine, and I do not think your department can ever 
say, with regard to the Meadow Lake area in Saskatch- 
ewan, for example, that this is the information they want. 

If you took in five areas where they have problems, 
that, to me, is terribly unrealistic because you have so 
many government programs and so much information 
that if you try and zero in and say, “These are five 
problem areas,” that does not work; but with the 
thousands of problems that the people have, I would like 
them to be able to say, “I have a problem, be it in my 
private life or private business or my old age pension. 
This is the place to go, be it by telephone or a personal 
interview or any inquiry centre. That is the place I can 
go for information.” 


Mr. Ford: Yes. 

I think one point is that we frankly realize that we 
cannot get everybody the information that they want. 
As Senator Manning pointed out, there has to be a point 
at which you stop, and in some cases that is realistic. For 
instance, if you are dealing with fishermen, if the heads 
of the fishermen’s unions, or the people who are asking, 
know where to go to get the information— 


The Chairman: Excuse me. Honourable senators, Mr. 
D’Avignon had arranged another appointment, and has 
to leave for it. As this is likely to be the last meeting 
we will have with Information Canada, I would just like 
to say, on your behalf, that we greatly appreciate the 
very great co-cperation we have had from you and your 
officials, Mr. D’Avignon. It has been a pleasure to work 
with you. I do not think that anything we have asked 
for, in the way of information or explanation, we have 
not received; and, in fact, have received it very co-oper- 
atively and very cheerfully. That is something that the 
committee greatly appreciates. 

We cannot promise you that the report will be to your 
satisfaction, but we can promise you that we have had 
more than sufficient information to give the report very 
mature consideration, and hopefully we will write a 
very useful report. 

Again, thank you very much, sir. 


Mr. D’‘Avignon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, 
honourable senators. 


The Chairman: Mr. Ford. 


Mr. Ford: So that is one point, in short, that we 
recognize that we are not going to get 100 per cent of 
the people understanding all that they should know. 

The second point, though, perhaps I can illustrate best 
by taking the city of London. That community, through 
the Social Planning Council and other people, has set up 
a community resource called Information London, which 
attempts to be a central place where people can call for 
information about a number of things, and they are 
linked to the social programs and to the provincial serv- 
ices in the city of London. 

What we would like to do with Information London 
is to zero in and give them information on federal 
programs and set up a system wherby we could get them 
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information quite easily by their calling our office, let 
us say, in Toronto. That is your central thing in the city 
of London. 

There does not seem to be much point to having a 
mobile officer in London, or our own office in London. 
Let us support that kind of thing; and I think we can, 
through training, through information, et cetera. 


If we are going to a town like Melfort, which I know 
better than Meadow Lake, there may well be either a 
library or a group of citizens, or someone who, through 
help from us, with our expertise and information, could 
set up something similar and maybe they could get some 
funding from the Secretary of State Department which 
does the funding of community information centres, and 
we again now have a resource in Melfort which could 
supply that community and the communities surrounding 
it. If they do not have the information, they can refer 
the question to ourselves or somebody from the provincial 
level, or MP, or their MLA or whoever it may be, but 
there is a central place where people can come. 


Even if we have that central place, there will be people 
who will not use it or will misunderstand it. I guess we 
will have to look for other ways of approaching that 
problem, but if we can get at least that in a community 
like Melfort we have done something, we have supplied 
a resource there that people can use. 


That is what I am trying to get at, senator. I am trying 
to get at that kind of approach to the problem, rather 
than tying in all of those communities in Saskatchewan 
by Zenith line or operating our own offices in all of these 
communities, because that would be tremendously ex- 
pensive, and I do not think it would be terribly effective 
because, in my experience, if people can deal with other 
people in the community whom they trust, the informa- 
tion then becomes better, and they respond to it better. 


Am I making myself clear, senator? 


Senator Sparrow: You are making yourself clear, yes; 
you are making yourself very clear. The only thing is, I 
just cannot visualize it working, and I do not know— 
Senator Manning might be able to tell me—how many 
thousands of communities—you know, cities, small towns 
and villages—there are in this country, but it seems to me 
that if you had an organization that tried to develop an 
information service in Melfort, which they should have, 
and Tisdale, and every other place in there, if there are 
ten thousand communities, and I only use that as an 
example, might you end up with ten thousand different 
organizations, in theory? 


Mr. Ford: No. 


Senator Sparrow: And the people who are going to 
travel around to service these communities, to try to do a 
cost-benefit analysis in those communities—well, I just 
do not see any way that that would work. 


Mr. Ford: I am glad you have raised that point because, 
obviously, I have not made myself clear in other hearings. 

We, in no way, would even try to set up community 
resources in ten thousand communities. What you would 
have to look at—and the senator is quite aware of this, 
coming from Saskatchewan—is the travel patterns of 
people, and if you see in that particular province that 
there are eight to ten areas where people come to shop, 


or do something, then that is maybe where we can help 
community groups form libraries or something else; so 
we are not trying to get one in everybody’s back-yard. 
We are trying to set up as much access as is feasible, but 
I think that you have to cut a line, or else you are going 
to spend money like water. Do you agree? 


Let us say we have to make this available to a certain 
percentage of the population and we have to make it as 
accessible as we can, but we cannot cover everybody. So, 
that is where we stop. We stop in a close number of 
communities because we feel those are the most important, 
because those are the ones that people come to on a 
Saturday night. That is the best we can do, and it seems 
to be the best use of our resources which are, and 
admitted should be, scarce. 


Mr. Miller: The problem, taken in black and white, is 
obviously either to impose a superstructure on existing 
community information facilities, whatever they may be, 
sophisticated or not, or to try to utilize the facilities them- 
selves. It is in a very—and I hesitate to use the word— 
primitive stage. What we had yesterday and throughout 
all the yesterdays was nothing; there was no facility, in 
effect, for getting the information, with the exception of 
the mass media. So we are making our first, tentative 
steps based on the premise that we are reasonably com- 
fortable with, so far. We may end up in 1984 with a 
combination of, perhaps, a more highly sophisticated 
community information network in the private sector 
with community people, supported by, perhaps, a more 
sophisticated federal government emplacement in certain 
key areas, sub-centres or something like that, but that is 
so far in the future that it is really only speculation. We 
are going to end up, after a certain period of time, with 
what will work best in each areas; and we cannot, ob- 
viously at this stage of the game, since we are crawling 
now rather than walking and certainly not running, try 
to project how this might be done at its optimum effi- 
ciency. 

But so far it seems that using this technique is the most 
effective because, at least at this stage, it seems to be 
the most comfortable for the people. You mentioned, for 
exemple, ethnic communities or pockets of ethnic popula- 
tion concentration. People tend to want to deal with, to 
talk with and communicate with people they are com- 
fortable with, so they have their own machinery for find- 
ing out what is going on, and it is often an ethnic asso- 
ciation of some kind, a travel agent or whatever it is. 

I was in a Manitoba native community where the 
source of day-to-day information is located in the Hud- 
son’s Bay store, to which the 2,000-odd residents come, 
almost all of them, every day and congregate. That is 
how they get their information about what is going on. 
This is a community that has no radio and only one 
telephone. I think they will have telephones at the end 
of this year, but so far they have no telephones in this 
community and they are totally cut off. They have ad hoc 
determined ways of getting information. So we, through 
our mobile officer, have to tap that very primitive com- 
munity network—it may be just one person—and work 
out ways of getting the information either to him or her, 
or ways for him to get the information from us. 


Mr. Ford mentioned access, and that is really the 
business we are in because, as he pointed out, we are 
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not in the funding business. We cannot give money to set 
up community situations. We have to use what exists 
and hope that in co-operation with other government 
departments, like that of the Secretary of State, these 
networks will exist and be expanded; but we must utilize 
what exists now. 


The Chairman: This community you speak of, is it a 
reservation community? 


Mr. Miller: Yes. 


The Chairman: Well, then, what about the Indian 
agent? 


Mr. Miller: That is an interesting point. Here we get 
again into another dimension of the problem. The people 
of this community are constantly being inundated, 
ad hoc again, by government people flying in and flying 
out—provincial government people, federal government 
people of a myriad department who come in, and it is 
hit and run. There is no way for them to have any 
consistency in terms of the kind of information or the 
kind of services they get. So, if you are going to suc- 
ceed, you have to utilize something that is in the com- 
munity permanently. 


The Chairman: Well, what can Information Canada 
do with a Hudson’s Bay store manager? 


Mr. Miller: It may be the guy at the check-out coun- 
ter. Mr. Ford knows that situation a little better than I 
do. 


Mr. Ford: I think, Mr. Chairman, it is a question of 
whom you pick. You might well pick somebody at a local 
point, such as a Hudson’s Bay manager. You might make 
sure that he has a selection of material there that is of 
interest, or you might put him in a situation where he 
could note the problems that people have and refer them 
to a central source. That is really one of the most difficult 
areas. 


The Chairman: Well, it is an interesting area. I have 
some knowledge of the way Hudson’s Bay stores operate 
in northern communities, and a little of the Indian situ- 
ation. Indian Affairs has its own organization, through 
its Indian agents which is, albeit criticized a great deal, 
a lot more effective than people generally give them 
credit for. Very often a man on the check-out counter 
does not exist in a far northern area, because normally 
there is a manager and perhaps a boy to stack the goods 
on the shelves, since in many places they do not go in 
for sophisticated check-out processes such as we know 
here. I would be greatly surprised if you could establish, 
through an organization like that, an effective informa- 
tion program that would really supplant what the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs is doing in respect of in- 
formation to the Indians. 


Furthermore, it seems to me—and perhaps Senator 
Manning and Senator Sparrow, who know of these situ- 
ations in their own communities, will agree with me— 
that you would find it difficult to establish much co- 
operation in that area vis-a-vis people who are not 
directly involved in Indian affairs. Is that not so, Senator 
Manning? 


Senator Manning: That is quite right. 
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Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, it is not a question of sup- 
planting. We have a number of federal officers going 
into the field, and it may not be as simple as saying to 
those officers, “O.K., you are going into this Indian re- 
serve and you are well aware of your Indian program, 
but there are other programs in which those people are 
interested.” So you could brief them and give them 
material on those kinds of programs. 


There is an environmental officer who travels the 
coast of Labrador. It would be quite simple for me to 
say, “Why don’t you, with our help, go in there as a 
representative of the federal government, rather than 
as a representative of the Fisheries Branch?” Now there 
is somebody who is travelling up and down the coast 
already who would be able to brief them on just the 
elements of unemployment insurance, let us say. That 
is where Information Canada can roll in. Having a gen- 
eral concern for federal government information, we can 
back these people up and help them. We can help them 
perhaps with the problems they bring down off the 
coast. That is why I said, Mr. Chairman, that we have to 
be careful whom we pick as this community resource. 

In northern Manitoba we are using the provincial facili- 
ties a great deal, because they are on the ground; they 
have people there, and we can help them. We are not 
trying to supplant or take over or push anybody around. 
We are trying to use the most effective way, and this 
varies from place to place. 

Another example is the Manpower offices. There are 
over 400 Manpower offices right across this country, and 
that is a place that people come to for information. 
That is a good place for people to obtain information. 
For example, in British Columbia we have given them 
stickers to put on their windows and material they can 
hand out in response to inquiries perhaps not related to 
a manpower program. We give them a special number by 
which they can call our cffice in Vancouver, in the event 
they have a problem they cannot handle themselves. We 
thus utilize and broaden an existing federal presence. 
That is another way of handling it. 


On the north shore of Lake Superior the Indians, with 
assistance from private broadcasters, have established a 
radio service in the native languages. That seems to be a 
pretty effective way of doing it. Perhaps we can help them 
obtain information which they might otherwise not be 
able to get. These people do not have a lot of funding, 
nor a paid representative in Ottawa. We therefore help 
them. They will come to us, and we will put their pro- 
gram in the native language and broadcast it, which is 
much more effective on the north shore of Lake Superior 
than otherwise. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I do not know whether this will 
be out of context, Mr. Chairman, or whether the informa- 
tion has already been provided. In reading over the 
annual report, which I now have before me, I discovered 
that the major study was initiated to determine the 
feasibility of converting the publishing and distribution 
activities of Information Canada to a cost-recovery basis. 
Later it is mentioned that an analysis of relative cost- 
revenue data on publishing and distribution, made in 
early March, 1973, was submitted to the Treasury Board 
March 16, 1973. Has that been made available to the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman? 
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The Chairman: I will ask Mr. Trickey to come to the 
stand. 


Mr. A. G. Trickey, Assistant Director General, Informa- 
tion Canada: I can answer your question reasonably suc- 
cinctly. I am not aware that this report has been made 
available to the committee, but if it is your desire to have 
it, Mr. Chairman, we certainly can make a copy available 
to you. 


The Chairman: It is a good point, senator, and we would 
like that information, Mr. Trickey. 


Senator Gélinas: Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of 
your committee, but may I ask a question? 


The Chairman: We are pleased to have you here, sir. 
Please do. 


Senator Gélinas: Do organizations similar to Informa- 
tion Canada exist in other countries? If so, where are 
they located? 


My third question is: If there are similar organizations, 
have they been contacted and could we benefit from their 
past experience? 


Mr. Miller: To the best of my understanding, there are 
organizations similar to Information Canada. They are 
not involved to the degree that Information Canada is 
beginning to be in providing information on a regional 
basis. 

In Great Britain there are organizations known as 
citizens’ advice bureaux. Several hundred of these have 
been created and funded by a governmental organization 
in the social affairs area. They provide a broad range of 
informa‘ion, not in respect of government concerns or 
programs, but in all areas, such as legal and social ad- 
vice of one kind or another. I was in Britain two weeks 
ago, speaking with information officials regarding some 
of our other concerns, in an endeavour to ascertain some 
of their experience that might be of benefit to us. 

I was struck by the fact that the British government, 
strangely enough, in its information capability in the 
regions, was not utilizing contact with these citizens’ 
advice bureaux. This seemed to us, on the basis of our 
own experience, to be unfortunate. 

We, in Canada, are endeavouring to do the reverse and 
make use of locally emplaced information facilities to do 
our wcrk for us, in effect. We are resourcing them, not 
in a monetary sense, but in an information sense. 

Mr. Ford and his personnel are, in effect, in large 
measure breaking new ground. Indeed, the Americans 
have been speaking with some of his people and obtain- 
ing advice from us as to how we might help them. So, 
in effect, it is a kind of pioneer effort. At least, that is 
my information. There may be other information which 
suggests that other countries do this. 

Mr. Ford, when he was involved in the task force on 
information, travelled and investigated extensively in 
other countries to determine what was going on. To the 
best of our knowledge, that is an area that no one has 
attempted before. 


Senator Gélinas: Thank you. I must say, Mr. Chairman, 
that I was impressed by Senator Manning’s suggestion 


regarding working with the private sector which I hope 
will work out some day. 


Senator Yuzyk: In the Prairie provinces, as in other 
regions of Canada, there are many set lements, as we are 
aware, of people who speak languages other than English 
or French. There are large German- -speaking, Ukrainian- 
speaking, Icelandic-speaking and Polish- -speaking com- 
munities. Indeed, on the Prairies half of the population 
is neither British nor French. Their languages are now 
taught in the public and high schools and at universities; 
they have radio and television programs; and the e hnic 
press publishes in various languages in weeklies and 
magazines. I understand from one of our cther com- 
mittees that approximately half a million readers make 
use of these various organs of the ethnic press. 


I am sure that you will have encountered the problem 
and that there must be a need and demand for informa- 
tion in some of these languages. Is Informati n Canada 
prepared to provide information in such languages? Do 
you have, or are you establishing, a program to provide 
at least some information in these languages? 


Mr. Miller: The answer is yes, we are presently work- 
ing with officials of the Citizenship Branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State, who have themselves 
established links with ethnic communities and ethnic non- 
English/French media. We are attempting, in collabora- 
tion with them, to determine methods by which to improve 
the communications process, again, if there are established 
organizations which are in that business and are dealing 
daily with people who desire information in other than 
English or French. So, the answer—at least provisionally 
and at this time—is yes, we are working on it. In fact, we 
have not implemented anything because the conversations 
are at a very early stage; but that problem has been 
recognized and is being dealt with. 


Senator Yuzyk: Are you making any use of the facili- 
ties, say, of the press and radio and television programs 
that are now operating? 


Mr. Miller: Again, the answer is yes. The federal gov- 
ernment departments—and there are a great number of 
them—who are disseminating information on their own 
programs, have contacts with the ethnic press and are 
feeding information to the ethnic press. One of the 
objectives of our involvement, senator, is to try to co- 
ordinate and to make more efficient this communications 
process, because there would seem to be some duplication 
occurring in each department. So we are trying to help 
bring some cohesion to that program, so that people can, 
in fact, get the information they want in their own lan- 
guage, either created originally, in terms of literature and 
that sort of thing, or utilizing existing programs or press 
facilities. 


Senator Yuzyk: Are you making use of some of the 
mobile officers who would be able to handle some of these 
languages? 


Mr. Miller: Mr. Ford would probably be able to answer 
that. 


Mr. Ford: Yes. In our initial survey in Western Canada, 
one of the things we wanted to get was information on 
how much of a problem language was. When we sur- 
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veyed, we surveyed on a language basis. In Nova Scotia 
it was on an occupational basis. We found that people 
speaking German, to some extent Dutch, and to some 
extent Ukrainian, outside of urban areas, had a problem 
obtaining and understanding federal government infor- 
mation. We are at an early stage in trying to fill the needs 
of those people, but it is very much on our mind. The 
problem has been established. They have a more difficult 
time, or feel they have a more difficult time, getting in- 
formation to persons in, say, urban areas. There is a 
problem there which must be met. 


Senator Yuzyk: I am glad to hear that you are starting 
to do something in this field, because some of these 
people who do not understand either of the official lan- 
guages would be deprived, really, of information that 
would be very useful to them. I get letters in some of 
these languages and I try to reply; but I am just one 
person. Some M.Ps forward letters to me for translation, 
but I cannot have my secretary translate letters for 
everyone wro requests such a service. I do send to the 
translation bureau, incidentally, because a person who 
has a difficult problem writes a long letter and, in 
reading that letter, sometimes it is rather confusing, 
because he is not sure how he wants to state his particular 
problem. It means that you would have to have some- 
body in Info Canada who could try to handle complex 
problems of this kind in that language. I am glad to hear 
that you are gearing yourselves to providing such a 


service. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I gather from what Mr. 
Ford has told us this morning that these mobile officers, 
if they are really successful, work themselves out of a 


job. 
Mr. Ford: That is correct. 


Senator Carter: Then the officer can either move on 
to another area and deal with that or somebody else will 
do it. They are there only on a temporary basis. In all of 
our hearings we have concentrated on how we can go 
about getting information to people about government 
programs, helping them to understand it better, advising 
them of the facilities that exist, which people can take 
advantage of, and providing information that people re- 
quest with regard to their individual problems. 

However, as I understand it, Information Canada has 
another role, which is to get information from people 
back to government. We have not heard very much about 
that; we have not concentrated very much on it. I should 
like to have some information on what is being done, 
particularly as this is probably our last meeting with 
the officials. 


Mr. Ford: We get a large number of inquiries every 
year. We have set up, and are testing now, a format 
whereby we can get more information back to the govern- 
ment about people’s concerns. The coding sheet is simply 
giving us information about the department, the activity, 
and the section involved, in terms of the question. 
Secondly, it gives us information on what information 
materials are available, so that we may have an idea 
of where the gaps are. Thirdly, with the permission of 
the caller, we try to get some information about the 
background of the person asking the question, such as 
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whether it is a man, a woman, the language, occupation, 
et cetera. With this kind of information, and with the 
assistance of a computer, hopefully we will be able to 
pinpoint that there are these kinds of questions being 
asked, the people asking them, where they live, and then 
determine what our problems really are. It will enable 
us to give better guidance and advice to departments on 
how to solve this problem. That is one method of doing it. 


At the present time we are starting this system with 
our inquiry services. We hope to move it into the field 
of mobile services so that they can code up their informa- 
tion in somewhat the same format, and bring it into this 
system. 

The third thing would be to work with community 
groups, where set up, so that we can have them coded 
and thus enable us to get more information. 


We may have to do some further research on problem 
areas identified in the print-outs. In other words, we 
may say, “The looks like a problem, but we have not 
enough people there to make it statistically valid.” It 
would be simple to take approximately 50 phone calls 
to see if, in fact, it is a problem, and then present it to 
the departments so that they can take some action on it. 


Senator Carter: When you get it to the regional desk, 
or it comes to the information desk, what happens? Do 
you compile it? Do you deal with departments indi- 
vidually, or do you give it to a central person in govern- 
ment? How does it get to government? 


Mr. Ford: It can be done in a number of ways. If it 
appears to be a regional problem, we can have our people 
here in Ottawa assess it and have a look at it, and we 
can make a suggestion to the interdepartmental com- 
mittee at the regional basis. If it affects a department 
which does not have an office in the region, or it looks 
more like a national problem, working through Informa- 
tion Canada’s communications officers here in Ottawa we 
can present it to a department, or a number of depart- 
ments, at the national level and say, “This looks like a 
problem. This is where you people are not getting through. 
What can we do to help you get the message across?” 


The Chairman: I felt, from previous testimony, that 
largely this would be a statistical analysis of the sort of 
questions you were asked. 


Mr. Ford: No, Mr. Chairman. What we are trying to 
get. down to is what the problems are here. 


The Chairman: It seemed to me, again from earlier 
testimony, that an attempt had been made to delineate 
problem areas, but that you had found it had not been 
very practical—I am talking more specifically of the 
inquiry sectors—that you had done a certain amount of 
work in statistically compiling the sorts of questions that 
had been asked, and had passed on that information to 
the departments. But you did not see your role—I am 
separating it from the role of advising government 
departments that their information programs are not 
getting across—as peing a receptive organization to finde 
out what problems are bothering people. I drew the 
impression from earlier testimony that it was generally 
felt by Information Canada that this was a role they 
would not be able to play too well. I think that was the 
information-in, was it not? 
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Mr. Ford: So that I understand the question, it is a 
question of feedback on problems and information, as 
opposed to feedback on problems regarding a substantive 
program? 


The Chairman: I do not think Senator Carter is con- 
cerned with the feedback on how effective the informa- 
tion services are. He is more concerned with the problem 
that the member of Parliament has as to what the people 
want or what is bothering them, what is concerning 
them. I got the impression that that type of information- 
in has been downgraded as part of the undertaking of 
Information Canada, purely and simply because it was 
simply too massive an operation for it to be involved in. 


Mr. Ford: If I understand the question correctly, Mr. 
Chairman, the answer is that to date our work has been 
on existing programs and existing information. We are 
not running a Gallup poll where we ask Canadians what 
their concerns are or what programs they would like to 
see in the future. 


The Chairman: Your concern is advising them on how 
to get the information out? 


Mr. Ford: That is correct. 


Senator Carter: Perhaps I can give you an example of 
what I am driving at. A few weeks ago the Honourable 
Mr. Davies, Minister of Fisheries, made an announcement 
with respect to some new fishing regulations which in- 
volved subsidizing licences for boats, and so forth. Mem- 
bers of Parliament interpreted those new regulations as 
being harmful, and their opinions received wide publicity 
in the press. However, the president of the union involved 
took the opposite view. So, in those circumstances, you 
have a program which is not fully understood, and 
growing out of it is a certain attitude among the fisher- 
men themselves, who number 15,000 or 20,000. 


What are you doing to convey the attitude of those 
fishermen concerning these proposals back to the govern- 
ment apart from the fact that you are telling the govern- 
ment that it has not done a very good job and the people 
do no understand it, and that you are trying to explain 
it? What I am really trying to ascertain is what you are 
doing to convey the feedback to the government as to 
how the people feel about it. 


Mr. Ferd: Yes, I understand. As you know, we are not 
as yet set up in Saint John. If we had an inquiry service 
and mobile officers in Saint John we could do a number of 
things. If a number of people called the inquiry service 
and seemed confused about this particular issue, we 
could bring that to the attention of the department. Also, 
if there was a mobile officer working in that area and he 
or she received a lot of questions about this program and 
there seemed to be confusion concerning it, that could be 
drawn to their attention as well, simply on the basis that 
these people seem to have questions concerning the 
program and there seems to be some confusion about it. 


Senator Carter: I also have a question or two on the 
budget. However, perhaps you could move on, Mr. Chair- 
man, while I get my papers in order. 


The Chairman; Fine. Senator Manning. 
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Senator Manning: Mr. Chairman, two of the most ex- 
tensive contacts with the Canadian people, as far as the 
electronic media are concerned, are the national news 
programs on both radio and television. I am wondering 
whether any consideration has ever been given to arrang- 
ing for a clip at the end of the national news telecast on 
both radio and television. I have in mind something to 
the effect of information about Canada and the public ser- 
vices provided by Parliament being available to all Cana- 
dian citizens through Information Canada, with an ad- 
dress to which inquiries could be addressed. 


Personally, I do not see why such a method woulld be 
out of place as far as the CBC is concerned. After all, the 
Canadian taxpayers pay a couple of hundred million dol- 
lars a year for that operation for which, in the view of 
some of us, there is not much in the way of return. 

Why would a 20-second clip at the end of each na- 
tional news broadcast not be appropriate? It would reach 
several million people daily and drum the message into 
them that information is available by contacting Informa- 
tion Canada. 


Senator Yuzyk: The CEC is an information service. 


Senator Manning: That is all the more reason why it 
should be done. Primarily it is a news service. It is not an 
information service in the same sense as is Information 
Canada. I would think that the other network, CTV, could 
just as easily carry this type of message. 


What I am trying to get at is why we are not using all 
of the existing contacts available with the Canadian 
people in the information field simply to advise them that 
information concerning Canada and the public services 
provided by Parliament is available to all Canadian citi- 
zens through Information Canada. 


It seems to me that such a program would do more to 
make Infcrmation Canada known to the Canadian people 
than the types of contacts now being used. Such a contact, 
inviting and encouraging the Canadian people to inquire, 
would have a much greater effect than trying to reach 
them through local offices and the other means of contact 
being utilized. 


Mr. Miller: Perhaps I might respond to that, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am not denying that it is a very interesting idea. 
It is advertising, to a degree. Certainly, the CTV network 
would view it as advertising. In that sense it would be a 
costly endeavour. 


The Chairman: Well, the CRTC can require the net- 
works to carry such an announcement. I think they have 
done that in the past with similar types of things. 


Senator Manning: We are only talking about a 20- 
second clip. 


The Chairman: The CRTC can require the network to 
earry public service announcements. 


Mr. Miller: Yes. It is an idea that we have not thought 
of. It is an interesting one. We have been investigating 
other less direct means, certainly, of getting the story 
across. 


Information Canada is a complex thing, believe it or 
not. I should not necessarily be famous for itself. W are 
a conduit for information; we are a receiving point. 
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All I can say, Senator Manning, is that it is something 
that we will look into. It is a very interesting idea. 
Whether or where it ought to be placed or advertised, if 
that is the word, in this information system... 


Senator Manning: It is advertising, yes, but one of the 
fundamental things about advertising is that you have to 
tell the people, in simple language, over and over again 
about the product or service. The most effective way of 
doing that would be following the national news casts. 
They are on at the same time every night, 365 days a 
year. The operating costs of the CBC are paid for by the 
public. The CBC deals with information, although ad- 
mittedly in ano her area. Nevertheless, it is not com- 
pletely remote from the field of information. Such a 
means of contact would seem to be very appropriate. 
Perhaps the Director of Information Canada could be 
used in this clip. 


Such a means of contact would get you more inquiries 
and make Information Canada known to the Canadian 
people to a much greater extent than would the spending 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars in efforts to contact 
people in individual communities. 


Mr. Ford: Another way of doing that would perhaps 
be to take a number of major programs that are coming 
into being and indicating, in perhaps the way the senator 
indicates, that that kind of information is available in 
Information Canada or another department, and have a 
pamphlet, or whatever you think is effective, perhaps a 
mimeosheet ready to go, so that when the inquiries come 
in it is just banged into an envelope and there is a fairly 
good piece of information there, perhaps in a number of 
languages, that people could get. 


senator Manning: My only reason for suggesting one 
general clip is cost. 


Mr. Ford: It could be done in a number of ways. 


senator Manning: Once you start using a bunch of ad- 
vertising programs you are into big expenditures and a 
lot of work. A 20-second clip, which can be used over 
and over again, is so simple, it does not cost very much, 
and should be done for ncthing as far as the CBC is 
concerned; it would be a little dividend for the $200 
million we pay them each year to do something. 


Mr. Ford: Another approach, because this is an in- 
teresting idea, would be to say that if there is an infor- 
mation problem you shculd call Information Canada, 
and then, where they exist, refer those people to the 
communi y information resources that may have been 
set up in that town. 


Senator Sparrow: Senator Manning meant a national 
program; it must be simple so that it applies to every- 
body in Canada. 


Mr. Ford: If you got involved in finding information 
in your community, they could write to Information 
Canada and we could refer them to the local information 
office, say. In that way we do not get a bundle of mail 
coming into Ottawa that will take 1,000 public servants 
to go through. There are variations of the techniques, 
but it is certainly an interesting idea. 


The Chairman: Let me follow Senator Manning’s line 
of questioning. You said earlier that people are reluctant 
to use Zenith lines. 


Mr. Ford: That is correct. 


The Chairman: I do not disagree with that. On the other 
hand, I would be willing to bet that if a campaign were 
put on to show that information on government srvices 
was available by calling a certain number, it may take a 
little time but people would tend, over a period of time, 
to make use of that number. 


It seems to me that you have sort of closed your minds 
to this concept of using the inquiry centre and have got 
carried away with the mobile information officer program. 
For example, in the Nova Scotia experiment there are 
seven mobile information officers and two inquiry centre 
officers. The emphasis is clearly on this concept of getting 
into the remote areas. 

In the report that we received in the answers to the 
questions you say: 

The mobile information service reaches such 
persons on an individual one-to-one basis and in 
small-group situations. 


This is not your writing; I think this is a synopsis of the 
independent research documents. This is not yours. 


Mr. Ford: No. 


The Chairman: However, it does delineate the point. 
Talking about the tremendous varieties of constituencies 
that are involved with information needs, it says: 


Starting with Youth as our example, we can illus- 
trate the point in the following way: Immediately, 
you can break Youth into university students, high 
school students, young people with jobs and unem- 
ployed youth. Already, we have four different sets 
of information needs. Consider now that these youths 
might be Francophone, Anglophone, immigrant or 
Canadian Indian. They come from ten provinces and 
two territories. They live in cities, villages and on 
farms. They speak dozens of languages, have dozens 
of different political philosophies and dozens of dif- 
ferent needs that range from loans and grants to 
unemployment insurance to health care to family 
counselling. 


Then there’s the counter-culture and the fact that 
the youth market crumbles into a whole series of 
small markets with just one basic thing in common: 
everyone’s between 16 and 25. So far a generalization 
is hardly an adequate base for solid planning with 
communications and yet, given the current system 
of communication, it is the best we have. 


I just get the feeling that the attempt to tailor the 
information services of government into all these con- 
stituencies, admirable as it may be, is in effect a self- 
defeating proposition, and even if it were to be successful 
it is only at a really substantial cost. 


I keep coming back to Mrs. Nickerson, who I think 
sees her job, not as an information officer, not as a feed- 
back officer, but as a social welfare officer, and she is 
out there to solve the problems of the people. That is 
her whole attitude. I am not being critical of Mrs. 
Nickerson. I think she is obviously doing an effective 
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job, as she sees the job. But it is not a job of finding 
out the information needs of the community. It is a job 
of solving difficult social problems on behalf of the com- 
munity. As it says here in your report: 
The mobile information service reaches such per- 
sons on an individual one-to-one basis and in small- 
group situations. 


I just think you are lost before you start. 
Mr. Ford: May I reply? 
The Chairman: Please do. 


Mr. Ford: You quoted at one point from a document 
which we indicated was not our thinking. 


The Chairman: I know, and I did make that clear. 


Mr. Ford: Yes, you did. 


The Chairman: I was quoting from that to indicate how 
diverse one market, the youth market, is. You are right; 
that is not your document, but it is a definition of the 
diversity of the market. 


Mr. Ford: Yes, that is right. 
The Chairman: That is only the youth market. 


Mr. Ford: That is correct. It is a definition of the 
diversity of the market. The reason we try to make clear 
that this is not our document is that we feel in some 
ways it is an idealistic approach to the problem. It 
underlined that there was a problem, but obviously one 
eannot break down these markets in a tremendously 
effective way; the information program soon becomes so 
horrendously costly that it is just impossible to think 
about. That is one point I wanted to make. We got some 
things, in fact a number of things, that are useful from 
that report, but we did not totally accept the philosophy 
expressed in that report. We gave it to you as back- 
ground reading and for information. 


The second point is that the mobile officers do work 
on a one-to-one relationship sometimes, simply to find 
out more about what the people in the communities need 
in the way of information. In a document that we have 
also made available to the committee we cite in section 
C examples of ways in which mobile officers com- 
municate other than on a one-to-one basis. We try to 
indicaie here some of the things we are doing to become 
more effective than on the one-to-one situation, and it 
ranges through a number of methods. 


The third point is that Mrs. Nickerson is saying a 
number of things about problems in her community. To 
find out about those problems she has to work with the 
people there, to understand them, and the reports she 
sends back to give us information on the information 
problems. She cannot be remote, it seems to me, from the 
community; she has to get in there to find out what these 
people want in the way of information and understand 
their problems so that she can give us a better under- 
standing of the way this might be dealt with effectively. 
There is no better way of finding out about a community 
than trying to help them with some of their problems; 
it seems to me to be a good way to do it. You are helping 
a person, but at the same time you are gaining a greater 
knowledge about what that community needs in the 
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way of information. This is the way we have gone 
about it. 

We did not want to take a kind of Harvard sociological 
study of “the” poor people in “the” region, go in and 
watch them and then come back with an erudite effort, 
that probably would get us marks in some academic 
circles. We wanted to work with the people, help them 
with their informaticn problems, and on the basis of that 
realistic kind of work come back with some assessment 
of how the federal government might make its informa- 
tion programs more effective. 


The fourth point is that the Zenith line could, it seems 
to me, with respect, be a trap. There have been Zenith 
programs that have been effective. One is the National 
Revenue campaign at the time the income tax forms are 
filled up. That is a one-shot effort, which is highly pro- 
moted. I am going on memory here, so you will want to 
check the facts. As I recall, that program cost $900,000. 
That is a lot of money, and it was got through in a very 
short period of time. 


The Chairman: As a matter of fact, we are having 
National Revenue here tomorrow, and that is one of the 
matters we propose to discuss with them. 


Mr. Ford: You can check my facts on that. I think it is 
costly. You will get the time and duration of it. Iam not 
saying it was not effective. People did call and did get 
information, and probably with the changes in income 
tax it was a useful thing to do. What I am saying is that 
if you take that as a base cost, and extend it across the 
country on a year-to-year basis, you are into a lot of 
dough, it seems to me. That is why we have tried to 
work with community organizations and put them ina 
place where they could take some of the role. In a sense, 
it is rather what Senator Manning was Saying: Let us go 
to the private sector and see what they can do to help us 
with information; let us go at the same time to the com- 
munity sector, to see how they can help us do this job; 
let us have them there, out in the front in this, because 
they are interested in doing this, in some cases. 

It seems to me that that is a good way for a central 
agency to be, to spin off these activities to the private 
sector or the community centre, because they can 


probably do it better and we can help them to do it. 


The Chairman: Are you not subject, under those cir- 
cumstances, to a great deal of misinformation being given 
to the public? And, secondly, you do not reduce the 
pressure on your inquiry centre because you are pro- 
moting the organization to call in and make its inquiry. 
In other words, it becomes a conduit, and, instead of the 
citizen calling, the community organization calls. 


Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, I think that if we can work 
with good information centres they will be able to screen 
out a large number of calls and deal with them ade- 
quately. Most people who call do not have very esoteric 
questions; they want to know what they can get out of 
Manpower or Unemployment Insurance. They can screen 
out those calls. Sure, they will be calling us, but they 
will be calling us less frequently than if we open up 
the tap and have an arrangement whereby, let us say, 
for the sake of example, everybody in Canada can call 
Information Canada through some kind of Zenith system. 
That seems to me to be an expensive proposition. And I 
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am not sure that it would be effective. I would think 
that if an organization such as Information London is 
there, and is providing a good service, we would ob- 
viously, as Senator Manning has said, assess its objective, 
we would have a look at its conduit operation and 
would make sure that it is doing a good job. We do not 
take that activity and say, “That is yours and we are 
never going to come back again.” 

We are subject to funding through the Secretary of 
State Department, in the province of Ontario and the 
municipality, and we would be looking at that. We want 
to make sure that they are doing a good job. If they 
don’t, we will have to make some other kind of arrange- 
ment. We are trying to share the burden. 


The Chairman: I think what you say could be right, 
if you could follow up it. I think the operative word is 
the “effective” organization of people. I begin to question 
when you are talking about the clerk at the Hudson’s 
Bay store. 


Mr. Ford: I do not think the Hudson’s Bay store is the 
typical example. 


The Chairman: I know; that is not a fair one. Just 
looking at your report here, I wonder if that is what 
you are getting out of the mobile information officer 
program. Listen to a quote from the report: 


A public health nurse was overheard telling some 
people how valuable Information Canada is to her. 
She can now give more attention to medical prob- 
lems, referring her clients’ other problems to the 
mobile officer. This previously took a great deal of 
her time. The mobile officer frees her to devote more 
time to her specific area of responsibility, and also 
serves her clients better as he is able to speed up 
the precess by which they receive OAS, UIC, Work- 
men’s Compensation, Social Assistance, etc. That 
is on page 2 under tab B. 


Then again: 
Mobile officers are extremely active as liaison be- 
tween citizens and various levels of government. 


Again, on page 3: 
Mobile officers are frequently directed by municipal 
councillors to problems areas in their districts, as 
they feel the mobile officer is in a better position to 
answer questions than they are themselves. 


Then we were talking about feedback. Item 7, on the 
first page of the feedback under tab D, says: 


In response to feedback on difficulties experienced in 
making application for shell housing, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing instructed a mobile officer in the 
proper procedures, and she has since assisied several 
to make shell-housing application. 

I could go on. It is an attempt to make a point that, 
while you may see the mobile officers as going out and 
organizing community resources to become inquiry 
centres, and while I may say that if that were the case 
that could be very useful, provided they are effective 
people; it seems, time and again, that the mobile officers 
see themselves as social workers and they go out to solve 
problems for people. 
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Mr. Ford: Mr. Chairman, I think that in a document 
we gave you before we tried to set out the staging of this 
as clearly as we could. If you recall, step one was to talk 
to people in the community about their problems and try 
to assess what the community resources might be. Step 
two was to deal with information problems on a one-to- 
one or group basis, to find out more about the real prob- 
lems of that community. So, in a sense, if the public 
health nurse is starting to refer to us information prob- 
lems, by dealing with those problems we find out more 
about the communications problems in a certain area. 
Step three was then to start formulating, with the help 
of the communities, better information networks. The last 
step was to go back and make sure that those networks 
are maintained. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, I am not arguing at all 
with what you said. It is quite true, and this is why it is 
there. It is there because that is how we find out. We 
did not want to go in with a Ph.D., as I said before, jand 
do those surveys which are always done in those com- 
munities. If one has lived in them, they are sick to death 
of being studied. So we can help them by doing, and that 
is what we are trying to do. But there is a step to it, and 
you have caught us in mid-stride. We are not all the 
way there, and I have never indicated that we were. 
What we have tried to indicate is what our goal is in this 
sort of thing, and you have caught us halfway between 
working on the one-to-one and starting to work with 
groups. That is where we are in our present stage of de- 
velopment, and I am not arguing that with you. What I 
am trying to indicate in my testimony is that there are 
other stages there. 


The Chairman: And that is the means of getting to it? 


Mr. Ford: That is the means of getting to it. I am not 
going to go to a Newfoundland fisherman and say, “I 
have a questionnaire here with fifteen questions on it’, 
because he has had it up to the teeth. I can see he is 
upset, but I can get to him if I can help him, and then 
I will understand his problems and will be able then ta 
interpret those to the departments. That is the role we 
have chosen; and, as I say, evaluations indicate that this 
role, this attitude, this approach, has been a good one. 
We are getting to the problems. 


Senator Manning: Is it not inevitable, on the one-to- 
one. basis, that the social concerns, the social problems, 
are bound to become the most prominent factor, because 
if you talk to people on an individual basis, especially 
if they have problems, any interest they have in informa- 
tion is purely incidental to the problems that they are 
worrying about? 


Mr. Ford: Yes. 


Senator Manning: If a man comes into a community 
and is talking to the fisherman who is worrying about his 
unemployment insurance and so on, or whatever it may 
be, the man going in may have the best of intentions and 
think, “I am going to tell him about the information that 
is available to him, what he could have that would be 
helpful”; but the moment he talks to that man, he finds 
that that is about the last thing on that man’s mind. He 
has a social problem, so, no matter how desirous your in- 
dividual might be of keeping this in the Information 
Canada field, he is going to end up being a glorified kind 
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of social worker, whether he likes it or not, because these 
are the problems that people are going to press home 
on him.: 

I do not say that in criticism. I say it is unavoidable and 
I say it is one of the reason why, in my opinion, the one- 
to-one basis is not going to be helpful to you, except on 
the limited experimental basis to find out what the weak- 
nesses are and what the people want. 


Mr. Ford: This is what I have been trying to indicate. 
When we go into a community or communities, most 
people—Senator Manning is quite right—do not phrase 
their problems in communications terms. They say, “I 
don’t know anything about this unemployment insurance 
program that has just been announced”, or, “I’ve a prob- 
lem here.” So, in dealing with them, you talk about their 
problems; but in the regional office they are assessing 
those in terms of communications, and we are beginning 
to find out more about the communications problems 
there. The program cannot just proliferate and become a 
group of social workers. I think this is a useful way in 
which we can find out about the communications prob- 
lems, by talking to people in the terms they use. They 
say, “I have a problem” and you assess it, and see that 
basically it is a communications problem. 

Now, to be honest with you, in terms of building or 
helping to build community resources, that will vary in 
time. I am trying to define for you “temporary’’. In some 
areas of southern Ontario and areas of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, that will not be very difficult to do in terms 
of time. In other areas I am not sure. I think we will have 
to be a lot smarter and will have to work at it a lot 
harder. It will take a longer period of time because the 
community is in a different stage of development or per- 
haps has less resources. 

But the goal, as I was trying to say, Mr. Chairman, is 
to create methods for getting to those communities better 
information which is of use to them. That is the goal. 
Sometimes it will take a very short time. Sometimes it 
will take a longer time, but that, it seems to us, should be 
the goal of the whole operation. 


Senator Manning: The only point I would like to leave 
on is that this type of thing must be very much restricted, 
because you have 22 million people in Canada who all 
have problems. Problems are not peculiar to the fishermen 
out on the coast of Labrador. I can take you to Calgary 
and show you a group of oil men who are semi-mil- 
lionaires, and they have more problems than they care 
to talk about, and a lot of it has to do with information. 


Mr. Ford: Yes, that is right. 


Senator Manning: You are not going to contact enough 
people to get any indication of the picture across Canada 
in this way. It is helpful in that it will bring to light cer- 
tain basic weaknesses... 


Mr. Ford: That is right. 


Senator Manning: But it should not be regarded as a 
main avenue of development. 


Mr. Ford: No. I think at the hearing last week we 
discussed priorities, and, as I stated before, the priority 


is to try to make the system more effective. Certainly, 
we should and will be limited, if the program is ap- 
proved, in the number of mobile officers. 


What we would like to do is start with areas of greater 
need, then move to other areas and eventually dispose of 
the project altogether over a period of time. As I say, 
though, in truth there will be some areas where this will 
be quite difficult to do. 


Senator Manning: If I can come back for one moment 
to this idea of trying to use existing communication 
channels such as news casts to publicize Information 
Canada, if serious consideration were given to that, I 
would suggest that it would be extremely important to 
word such publicity in a way that, I would say, does not 
even mention “government”. You could say “Parliament,” 
but even if you go as far as saying “government services,” 
you are going to get criticized by somebody saying that 
this is political propaganda for a particular government 
in office. Governments change. If you use such terms as 
“Parliament” and “Canada,” these are continuous and 
I think you could avoid that. Unless that is watched 
carefully, you will get political feedback that this is 
propaganda boosting the stock of a particular govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Miller: As you may know, we are extremely 
sensitive to that problem. 

Now, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I want to respond to a 
point you made about ten minutes ago, because I do not 
think we successfully answered it. 


The Chairman: You successfully held yourself in check 
all this time. 


Mr, Miller: I was so interested in the conversation that 
I felt it would be bad to intrude. The point was related 
to our relative weighting of the importance of inquiries 
versus the mobile operation, and I wanted to make a 
couple of points. 

First, right now our priorities are very much in making 
sure that we have a national inquiry service. We are 
preoccupied with that. We must, we want to, and we will 
have an inquiry centre in every province in the country 
by the end of this fiscal year, and that is very important 
to us and we do not discount its importance. 

The second thing is the reality, as must be obvious— 
indeed, it is to us and to you as well—that, when you are 
dealing in the mobile area with remote areas, with people 
who are hard to reach, with people who have not been 
well reached or reached at all with information, the cost 
factor is greater. It just costs more to get a single piece of 
information to a person in a small community than it 
does to get information to a person in Ottawa, Toronto, 
Montreal, Vancouver or Winnipeg. That is a fact of 
life. 

We are well aware that we can only go so far and 
that we have to order our own priorities, just as people 
do in the private sector. It is necessary to get business 
initially from the place where it is easiest to get it, 
because it costs less to do so. That is the way we are 
ordering our priorities. 

We are doing what we can do best first and the more 
difficult things we are easing into, and easing into them 
very carefully with as much research and as much 
advance planning as we can have. 
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So, in the mobile area we are, as I said earlier, very 
much crawling before we walk. We are making our way 
in some cases judgmentally. But we are very much aware 
of the problem; and the magnitude of the problem, as 
the senators have stated, is incredible. We are not ever 
going to do the job; the job is never going to be done 
well; but if it can be done a little better than it has been 
in the past, then I think we are ahead, the government is 
ahead, and the people are ahead. 


Senator Sparrow: It seems to me that in a less com- 
plicated society, as we had in the past—and society is 
getting more complicated all the time, as we go along— 
on a federal basis, in terms of information, the most 
important person was the Member of Parliament. If the 
people in the community had a problem which they 
thought affected the federal government and themselves, 
they contacted their Member of Parliament. 


Now it seems that we are discounting the Member of 
Parliament in our thinking. Either he is not capable or 
is not qualified to handle these inquiries; or, perhaps, the 
job is just too large for him or there are too many 
problems, too many inquiries, for him to handle. So we 
are by-passing him. In our conversations and in our 
hearings we have barely touched on the Member of 
Parliament, as such; your department is ignoring him 
in your discussions, and we are ignoring him in our dis- 
cussions, as such. 


It seems to me that what we should do is expand the 
role of the Member of Parliament. He is the key person 
in that area, in that region in Canada, and the informa- 
tion or inquiry should go through him and should be 
filtered back through him as much as possible. 


Going a little further on that—and I am not sure this 
is the right word—lI feel that you should not be initiating 
information. I do not feel that should be the role of 
Information Canada at the present time. Perhaps in the 
guidelines for the future it might be, but if, for example, 
the Department of Agriculture brings out a program, 
that department now accepts the responsibility of inform- 
ing the agricultural community of that program. That 
happens to be their job. Where you come into play, or 
should come into play, is, when a month, two months 
or six months after this initial program has come out 
from. the Department of Agriculture, some citizen says 
to himself, “It seems to me there was some agricultural 
program I heard about, and I wonder what program that 
was. Was it under DREE or Agriculture or what? I don’t 
know where to get that information. Oh, yes, I do! I can 
find it out from Information Canada. That is where I will 
go, and they will direct me.” That, in my opinion, is the 
service which Information Canada should supply. They 
should direct that type of person to the source of the 
proper information, and not go out into the community 
asking what information the community wants or needs. 


Unless there is some political issue involved with, for 
example, unemployment insurance, or unless a particular 
person is unemployed, that person is not going to be the 
least bit interested in being filled full of information on 
unemployment insurance, if it is of no value to him. He 
is the one to determine what information is valuable to 
him, not someone else; not me or you or anyone else. 


Senator Carter: Just before the witnesses answer that, 
Mr. Chairman, may I say that I agree only partly with 
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what Senator Sparrow has said. I agree with him that 
the Member of Parliament should not be by-passed, but 
I do not think the Member of Parliament is always the 
best one to inform people 

I do not want to be political, but I do know of a 
number of government programs that have been ruined 
because Members of Parliament have set out to mis- 
represent what the program was; and, surely, if we are 
going to have a working democracy—and I think Mr. 
Miller mentioned this—that democracy would function 
better in direct proportion to the degree to which people 
are informed. Surely, also, there must be somebody, or 
some agency, to whom they can turn to get the facts; 
not people’s opinions about programs, but what the facts 
really are. 


The Chairman: I do not think you and Senator Sparrow 
are in much disagreement, Senator Carter. What Senator 
Sparrow is saying is that the role of Information Canada 
should be purely to assist citizens in getting information 
on programs. Their role should not be, as he put it, to 
fill their heads with information that is not terribly use- 
ful to them at the time. 


Senator Carter: I did not understand him in that way, 
because the people do not understand what the programs 
are. All Senator Sparrow said is that all Information 
Canada should do is to tell the people whether that pro- 
gram was under DREE or LIP, or something else, but 
not to enlighten the people as to what the program 
actually was. 


Senator Sparrow: No, I did not go to that extent, 
Senator Carter; but they admit they do not have the 
expertise to be totally familiar with every government 
department. They can answer simple questions and give 
simple information, but if that is not sufficient, then the 
person must be directed to the government department. 
I think that is true. 


The Chairman: Perhaps you can address yourselves to 
the question, gentlemen. 


Mr. Miller: I would like, if I may, in a general way— 
and perhaps Mr. Ford has more detailed information on 
this—to deal with the two parts of the question as I saw it. 


One part was the possible bypassing—and I underline 
‘“possible’’—of the Member of Parliament. That is not the 
case with Information Canada. In fact, I have personal 
experience with Members of Parliament whom I have 
met in the field, to whom we were in fact supplying 
information, and this is part of the regular process: 
Members of Parliament and members of provincial legis- 
latures are in fact coming to Information Canada with re- 
quests for information so that they can answer questions 
from their constituents. So, we are doing everything we 
can, and are dealing, I suspect, on a daily basis, with 
the elected representative; so it is certainly not an at- 
tempt to bypass the member of Parliament. In fact, it is 
yet another and a very important area, as you pointed 
out, of information dissemination. 

The second point I want to respond to, if I might, is 
the business of initiating information with respect, for 
example, to the Department of Agriculture’s informa- 
tion programs. They are the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and we become involved in the dis- 
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semination of that information at the beginning only 
when the Department of Agriculture, or any department, 
requests us to do so, in ways in which we might qualita- 
tively improve the delivery of that information. We do 
not disseminate information in that sense. We have no 
involvement with the content of any information that we 
relate to. We are messengers. We occasionally, like some 
messengers, get shot for delivering the message; but the 
fact is that this is the responsibility of the departments, 
and we are aware of that, and we help them when we 
can; but we do not initiate information programs. 

The “b” part to the second area is that we do not, in 
my estimation at any rate, go in and buttonhole people 
and say,, “This is information that you will want to have.” 
We want to find out where the information gaps are, and 
try, through whatever facilities are available, to fill those 
gaps. 

Given the two roles, of “active” or “passive’’, ours is a 
passive role. We are access points, and make ourselves 
available, in effect. We are not social animators; we are 
not going out organizing the people, at all: we aré just 
trying to make as much information available as we pos- 
sibly can though whatever conduits are available. 


Mr. Ford: Perhaps I could just underline that very 
briefly. The inquiry services do not bypass Members of 
Parliament. If a person asks for the telephone number of 
a Manpower office, or some other information, we give 
them that. If they want to get in touch with their Mem- 
ber of Parliament, we do that and help them in that way. 
If they have a policy question, it obviously goes to the 
Member of Parliament so that, in effect, we are assisting 
the Member of Parliament to do his job better because we 
can take out of his work day a lot of questions such as, 
“What is the telephone number of...?” or, “Where do I go 
for that?” In that way, he can deal with the substantive 
issues of his particular riding. 


It is interesting, as well, that in Ottawa a lot of M.P.s 
are calling our Ottawa centre and asking for information 
and asking us to pass it on to their constituents. I think 
there is a good rapport there. In the field, with regard to 
the mobile officers, I understand that most of them have 
a happy relationship with the Members of Parliament. 
They understand what we are doing. 


Our programs are based on need. I am not trying to 
tell the people in Labrador what some obscure treaty did 
for British Columbia. I am trying to get them the infor- 
mation they need, and they come to us and say, “These 
are the things we would like to know more about.” We 
are basing it on need, and to meet that need, as I tried 
to describe before, we are helping the departments 
perhaps to initiate their programs better, but we are not 
initiating the programs ourselves. We can help them, with 
the feedback that we are getting from the field, to pro- 
duce, perhaps, a better program. We can help them 
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deliver information, as you said, Senator Sparrow, on 
programs that exist already, and be a contact point for 
them. The bulk of our documentation is departmental, 
so we are of assistance to the citizen and the department. 
We are not trying to set ourselves up as a mammoth in- 
formation agency, grinding out information on its own. 


The Chairman: Are there any other questions? 


Gentlemen, I have already thanked Mr. D’Avignon, and 
that is ecumenical—you can pass it on to the others. The 
committee is delighted with the hearings, and we wish 
to thank you very much. 


Mr. Miller: Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting I believe 
you asked for information on the budget for the Atlantic 
region, and so on. I have extracted from our records the 
budget for this year for the Atlantic region, and have 
projected what we think is going to be spent in the 
Atlantic region in 1974. We have not reached the end of 
the year 1973 yet, but I can leave this with you. This 
covers both the Atlantic and the Prairie regions. 


The Chairman: Thank you. We will have copies made. 
This is not a confidential document, I take it? 


Mr. Miller: No. 


The Chairman: The other thing you might give us is 
the biographies of all your mobile information officers, 
present and past. 


Mr. Ford: I think you have that. 


The Chairman: I do not think we have. Mrs. Nicker- 
son’s is the only one I recall. I just looked through that 
earlier information on the regional officer program, and 
there were all sorts of references to the sort of people 
hired, but not specific biographies. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Ford: May I just say something, Mr. Chairman? 
From my point of view, I have found it immensely use- 
ful to be here. This is a new program and, as was just 
said, we are pioneering. I have found it very useful to 
come here and have these hard questions put to me. It 
has helped me develop my thinking further in many 
fields. You do not often get the chance in the Public 
Service to meet the people when you are starting a 
program. Usually, they get to me after I have had the 
program locked away for five years, and I am probably 
not going to change my mind, and we lock heads. So I 
have found in this new situation that I have learned a 
great deal, and I appreciate very much the time honour- 
able senators have put in on it. I have learned a lot from 
it. I think it is going to make it a better program. 


The Chairman: You are very kind. Thank you. 
The committee adjourned. 
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Orders of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Wednesday, February 21, 1973: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon 
the expenditures proposed by the Estimates laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
March, 1974, in advance of bills based upon the said 
Estimates reaching the Senate. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, March 15, 1973: 


“The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, second- 
ed by the Honourable Senator Molgat: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be empowered to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the purposes of its examination 
and consideration of such legislation and other mat- 
ters as may be referred to it. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate 


Minutes of Proceedings 


Thursday, December 6, 1973. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance met this day at 
9.30 a.m. to further consider the Main Estimates laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1974, Re: Information Canada. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Everett (Chairman); 
Carter, Croll, Desruisseaux, Grosart and Rowe. (6) 


Present, but not of the Committee: The Honourable 
Senators Gélinas, Molgat and Smith. (3) 


In attendance: Mr. J.H.M. Cocks, Director of Research. 


Witnesses: 
From the Department of National Revenue: 


Taxation Division: 
Mr. L. M. Smith, Director of Information Services; 
Also present but not heard: 
Mr. M. Jeffries, Assistant Director of Information 
Services. 

From Customs and Excise Division: 
Mr. C. Pilon, Director of Information Services; 
Also present but not heard: 
Mr. Don Stewart, Acting Chief, Financial Administra- 
tion Division; 
Mr. Don MacKay, Acting Chief, Purchasing and 
Supplies. 


At 11.50 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the 
Chairman. 


Attest: 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 


Evidence 


Ottawa, Thursday, December 6, 1973. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance to 
which was referred the Main Estimates laid before Parlia- 
ment for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1974, met this 
day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator Douglas D. Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, in continuing our 
examination of Information Canada we have witnesses 
from the Department of National Revenue: Mr. Smith, the 
Director of Information Services, and Mr. Jeffries, the 
Assistant Director. 


Our object in inviting the evidence from National Reve- 
nue is to determine how they use their information ser- 
vices, especially as the sort of information which they are 
getting out concerns virtually every Canadian. Informa- 
tion on taxation must be made available to every Canadi- 
an, and the Department of National Revenue has had a 
particularly difficult problem in the last couple of years 
because of the new act and getting that information over 
to the Canadian public. 


In addition to that, you will recall in yesterday’s tes- 
timony from Information Canada that they were con- 
cerned about the efficiency of a Zenith line as a means of 
conducting an inquiry service. 


You will note from the material before you that the 
Department of National Revenue, Taxation Division, has 
had in use a Zenith line, and there are statistics given as 
to the number of calls which they have received in the 
form of inquiries both by direct phone calls—that is, in 
the cities in which they have offices—and through the 
Zenith line from areas outside of the cities where they 
have offices. 


So that is our reason for calling on the Department of 
National Revenue; and, as I understand Mr. Smith has an 
opening statement, I will invite him to proceed with that 
statement. 


Mr. L. M. Smith, Director of Information Services, Taxation 
Division, Department of National Revenue: Honourable sena- 
tors, I appreciate this opportunity to make a few brief 
observations on the role of information services within 
the government. 


I have been Director of Information on Taxation for 
nearly five years. Before that I spent ten years with 
Agriculture, and before that I was a journalist with the 
London Free Press and other Ontario dailies. 


At Taxation we run a different sort of information 
service from that of most other departments, I believe. 
This is because, next to the Post Office, Taxation has a 
greater continuing contact with more citizens of Canada 
than any other department. 


As you can appreciate, Mr. Chairman, our dealings with 
the public are extremely sensitive and we take uncommon 
pains to make certain that we inform taxpayers accurate- 
ly and completely on their problems. 


Of course, all information people are concerned with 
accuracy, but in Taxation we are dealing with extremely 
complex legal and technical subjects, which is why our 
information officers are usually more tax men than infor- 
mation men. 


As you are aware, Taxation has just passed thorugh a 
most difficult period. Tax reform was so sweeping in its 
implications that extraordinarily large information pro- 
grams were necessary to inform fully the public about the 
new laws and their responsibilities and duties under these 
new laws. However, we are now over the peak, and I am 
happy to report that our information budget has already 
been significantly reduced. 


Because of the technical nature of our work, it is usual- 
ly not possible to call on other departments or outside 
public relations consultants for assistance; the expertise 
is just not available. This is one reason why our dealings 
with Information Canada have been really quite minimal. 


I am a member of the Council of Information Directors 
chaired by Mr. D’avignon, which meets every year to 
discuss broad policy concerns. I also sit on the Advisory 
Committee which meets each month and which concerns 
itself with exploring in some depth the common problems 
which affect most of us in the information field. 


You may be interested to know that currently our com- 
mittee is engaged in a series of studies which should 
benefit all information service groups. We are conducting 
research into communication methods, teaching aids, 
sharing of audio-visual hardware and methods of co- 
ordinating press releases and news conferences. 


A recent example of the prompt service from the Expo- 
sitions Branch of Information Canada was a special dis- 
play we required for a presentation to be made by our 
minister. Within three days the hardware was obtained, 
graphic materials and art work completed and the fin- 
ished product delivered. The total cost was $325. 


Information Canada, of course, distributes some of our 
publications through its bookstores and frequently calls 
on us for assistance in response to questions from citizens 
about tax questions and problems. However, we have not 
developed any closer liaison, which I think is not surpris- 
ing, considering the speciality of our interests and the 
generality of those of Information Canada. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Smith. 


You have before you, honourable senators, certain 
tables. One is a copy of the main estimates for 1973-74 for 
the information section. Table 1, beyond that, is the 
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number of inquiries at the DNR counter in the various 
cities. Table No. 2 is the phone service, including the 
Zenith line calls to which I have already referred. Table 
No. 3 is the open line and TV programs, which I would 
imagine the officials of the department have taken part 
in—is that correct? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


The Chairman: Table No. 4 is a table showing public 
speaking engagements by officials in the department. 
Table No. 5 is a table showing the media contacted. And 
Table No. 6 is the tax tips service. 


Perhaps you could tell us what the tax tips service is, 
Mr. Smith. 


Mr. Smith: We use a number of techniques to dissemi- 
nate information to the public. One is a series of questions 
and answers which we prepare for use by the media, and 
this constitutes the tax tips. 


The Chairman: Appendix C is the chart of the Informa- 
tion Services Branch of the Department of National Reve- 
nue. And Appendix D is a proposed personnel chart or 
organization chart for the information services. 


Are there questions, honourable senators? 


Senator Carter: Mr. Smith, you have a directorate of 
information. Do you also have a public relations branch? 


Mr. Smith: No. We have an information services branch 
which includes both public information and _ public 
relations. 


Senator Carter: In your department, anyway, there is no 
clear-cut distinction between the functions of what is 
called “public relations” and what is called “informa- 
tion’? 


Mr. Smith: No, sir. 


Senator Carter: I was looking at your budget here, and 
you say that the greater part of your budget comes under 
the heading of advertising. When I look at your break- 
down of it I see production of sound tapes, film clips and 
documentary films. You call that advertising. I would be 
inclined to call it information. Why do you call it 
advertising? 


Senator Grosart: If it is paid for, it is advertising. 


Senator Carter: It is paid for out of the advertising 
budget, is that it? 


Mr. Smith: We simply have this as a breakdown of our 
budget. We just say, “Advertising,” but we do include 
both the paid advertising and the public service material 
we provide in the way of audio-visual— 


Senator Carter: But its purpose is to inform people— 
Mr. Smith: To inform people. 


Senator Carter: —rather than to advertise a service or a 
product, is it not? 


Mr. Smith: This is true. 


Senator Grosart: What is the ratio of production cost 
total to gross cost, in your advertising? 


Mr. Smith: I do not have the breakdown of our advertis- 
ing budget here. Regarding production costs, last year, 
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for example, we used all media, so we had production 
costs of television commercials and radio commercials 
and the ads themselves. This year we are using newspa- 
per ads and radio commercials solely. 


Senator Grosart: I was asking the question because, as 
you are aware, I have been in the advertising business, 
and one of the efficiency checks is the ratio of production 
cost to gross cost. 


Mr. Smith: I am sorry, but I did not bring that figure 
with me, sir. 


Senator Grosart: That is understandable. Perhaps I can 
ask you the $64,000 question, I think, as far as this com- 
mittee is concerned. We have been concerned with the 
role of Information Canada, as I am sure you are aware. 
It was the general impression, when Information Canada 
was set up, that it would have some control function or, at 
least, monitoring function, of the totality of the govern- 
ment information flow. What we seem to have found is 
that Information Canada has spent most of its time look- 
ing for a role. Because it did not have this particular role, 
it went into all sorts of things. But a normal assessment of 
the role of Information Canada might be regarded as 
marginal activities. 


The suggestion has been made that the proper role of 
Information Canada would be the supervision—perhaps I 
will use that word rather than “control’—of all govern- 
ment information outflows. Would that make sense from 
your point of view, if Information Canada were given a 
mandate by act of Parliament or otherwise, to examine, 
assess and report on the efficiency of the information 
flow in your department? 


Mr. Smith: I think that our particular department has 
rather special needs. We are dealing with a rather techni- 
cal subject. We use our own tax people to disseminate a 
lot of the information. For example, we have 28 district 
offices, and in each of these we have a taxation specialist. 
He is really a tax man who acts as a part-time public 
relations officer; that is to say, he spends a portion of his 
man-year in disseminating information. We find this is 
necessary because of the subject matter. It is quite com- 
plex, and I am not sure how you could go about it ina 
different way. 


Senator Grosart: I am not suggesting, Mr. Smith, that 
Information Canada should produce your information 
flow; but what we are concerned about is that there does 
not seem to be any over-all monitoring of the efficiency of 
the system and the many millions of dollars that are spent 
in informing the public about government activities. 


What_ I_am really asking you is: Would you resist the 
suggestion, if it were put to you, that Information Canada 
should have the over-all job of, say, monitoring and 
assessing the totality of the information work in the gov- 


ernment departments and agencies? 
Mr. Smith: Well, certainly senator, I would not resist. 


Senator Grosart: The information that we have had is 
that departments generally would resist it. I suppose the 
answer to that would depend on what the exact monitor- 
ing role was. Certainly you would object, I think, to con- 
trol, would you not? 


Mr. Smith: I think, worded that way, that is exactly the 
way I feel. 
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The Chairman: Why would you object to control? 


Mr. Smith: I think it depends on what we mean by 
“control”. I feel that our department has a particular job, 
a special job to do. I think it requires a special knowledge 
of the department and its needs and requirements. I sup- 
pose it is possible for me to see Information Canada as 
being able to acquire this expertise and pass judgment, 
but “control,” in the sense of—I suppose we are talking 
now about what we mean by “‘control’’. 


agencies? 
Mr. Smith: Yes, sir, we do. 


The Chairman: And how much of your budget would be 
spent by an agency? 


Mr. Smith: Approximately $1 million in advertising— 
main advertising. 


The Chairman: One million dollars out of a total budget 
of $1,451,000— 


Mr. Smith: Exactly. 


The Chairman: —that would be spent by them. And 
would you receive advice from them on, for example, the 
$225,000 worth of audio-visual production? 


Mr. Smith: No. Not as a rule. 


The Chairman: Not as a rule. I see. But in that case you 
are using the agency for advice on the technical side, that 
they know, and that does not interfere with the produc- 
tion of the technical side of taxation, does it? 


Mr. Smith: No. 


Senator Grosart: Could I just follow up this other line, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Smith, you have had experience in other depart- 
ments. Would you say that this same requirement of 
in-house expertise would apply to pretty well all depart- 
ments? Agriculture, for example? 


Mr. Smith: In a sense, I suppose it does. Agriculture, in 
terms of research, for example, yes. 


Senator Grosart: So, just to be clear on your answer, do I 
take it you say you would not object to Information 
Canada having the role of assessing, reviewing and 
reporting on the efficiency of your’ information 
operation? 


Mr. Smith: Providing they would have the expert people 
who would be qualified to do this work. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. But I have said “‘assessing, review- 
ing and reporting on’. I will not at the moment say how 
they would report, or to whom. 


Mr. Smith: I think, as I mentioned, I would not resist it. I 
feel that we have developed our program of assistance to 
taxpayers very carefully and very meticulously over the 
years, and so, of course, we would not— 


Senator Grosart: I am having a little difficulty hearing 
you. 


Mr. Smith: I am suggesting that we have developed our 
program very carefully over the years, and I feel that we 
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have a program that is well thought out and designed 
specifically for our department. 


Senator Grosart: I am sure it is very efficient, but one of 
the benefits that might flow—and perhaps you would care 
to comment on this—is the examination of the reasons for 
the efficiency of the flow in a department such as yours, 
which might be transferred to other departments or vice 
versa. An assessment by Information Canada might turn 
up techniques, methodologies, and so on, used in other 
departments, that you might be interested in. 


Mr. Smith: Senator, we are always interested in improve- 
ments, ways of improving, and suggestions that would 
lead to improved assistance to taxpayers. Regardless of 
where this came from, we would welcome it. 


Senator Grosart: I am not myself too impressed with the 
expertise defence of the present system, for the simple 
reason that anybody who has been in the advertising 
business knows that you may have the greatest expertise 
in the world in the advertising agency but you never keep 
them too long because they run out of ideas and go stale. 
Everybody who uses an advertising agency, that I know 
of, is continually examining the agency and, without 
taking a derogatory attitude towards the work of a par- 
ticular agency, they say, “We are going to have another 
agency for a while.” So, I think there is a danger of being 
too sure of your own expertise, and I am sure you are 
aware of that. 


Senator Croll: Mr. Smith, I would like you to take a look, 
first of all, at table 1, and then I shall refer you to table 2 
to see if you can come up with an answer to this question. 


I would, first of all, ask you to take a look at London, 
because I know the composition of the city of London and 
I know the population. I notice that the number of coun- 
ter inquiries is in the order of 21 thousand-odd. Then you 
look down at Sudbury and you find it is 14,000; you look 
at St. Catharines and you have 25,000; and then further 
down you have Victoria. St. Catharines would be much 
smaller than London or Sudbury or Victoria. Then you 
look at your telephone service and you see at London that 
it is 61,000, Sudbury 25,000, St. Catharines 49,000, Windsor 
33,000 and Victoria 41,000. It seems to me that St. Catha- 
rines has an unusually larger number of both telephone 
calls and counter service calls. Why? 


Mr. Smith: There are probably several answers, senator. 
One would involve the location of our office in a rather 
small geographic area, with a large number of people 
concentrated in that area. You can drop into the office 
more easily than you could in the Sudbury area or Vic- 
toria. Another possible reason is the special property tax 
credit program of the Ontario government last year. 
There were more inquiries in some of our Ontario offices 
than there were in some other offices, such as Victoria. 


Senator Croll: But those considerations would apply to 
Sudbury as well, where the population is similar to St. 
Catharines’. 


Mr. Smith: I think that part of the answer would have to 
do with the geographic area. People within that district 
office area are rather concentrated, whereas in Sudbury 
it is a very large geographic area, with people living 
considerable distances from the office. 


Senator Croll: Do you suggest the location of the office 
makes a difference? 
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Mr. Smith: As far as the number of people coming into 
our office is concerned, yes, sir. 


Senator Croll: Then, in cities such as Sudbury, where 
you have a concentration of people within the city itself 
rather than in Copper Cliff, do you keep in mind the 
location and placement of offices? 


Mr. Smith: Our offices have been established for a 
number of years, of course, in these locations. In some 
cases, like Sudbury, they must, of necessity, serve a very 
large geographic area. 


Senator Croll: Then let us go back to the telephone calls, 
where this factor would not make any great difference. 
Table 2, for instance, shows London having a very large 
number of telephone calls and the same thing is true of 
Sudbury—almost double for the year. St. Catharines is 
high again, and dear old Victoria, where you think they 
ought to know almost everything by now, is also high. 
That has nothing to do with location, so how do you 
explain the fact that you get such a large number of 
inquiries from a small locality? 


Mr. Smith: Our telephone inquiries last year were up 
generally. 


Senator Croll: Yes, and I welcome the fact that they call 
you and ask you, but what bothers me is: Why such a 
large number in London and St. Catharines, as against 
other places? Is there any particular reason? 


Mr. Smith: Aside from the fact that there is a different 
population in each district office area, I suppose I do not 
have the answer. 


Senator Croll: To my mind, St. Catharines and Sudbury 
would have the same kind of population; they are both 
INCO, both concerned with mining activities and yet 
there is a great variation between those two. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask a supplementary on that? 
Senator Croll: Certainly. 


Senator Grosart: Why, for example, should Belleville 
have 18,000 Zenith calls and Montreal only 5,000? 


Senator Croll: That is improving on my question. 


The Chairman: It would also be interesting to know how 
the Zenith calls end up in particular cities—for example, 
in Montreal, Vancouver or Quebec, and then so many in 
Belleville. The Belleville office must be extremely busy 
answering the telephone. 


Mr. Smith: With Zenith lines you can call anywhere in 
Canada and you are automatically hooked in with your 
appropriate district office. Montreal is a very large met- 
ropolitan area, where the majority of people can call 
locally and do not have to use the Zenith line. 


The Chairman: But if you call the Zenith line in the 
Gaspé, for example, with which office are you connected? 


Mr. Smith: I believe that would be Quebec City. 


The Chairman: And the same number applies anywhere 
in Canada? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


The Chairman: And you are automatically attached to 
your local office? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: Is your weight of advertising of the 
Zenith facility roughly the same per head in each area? 


Mr. Smith: Yes, it is, but there could be a little more 
public relations activity in one office as compared to 
another. 


The Chairman: How do you advertise? 


Mr. Smith: We do it through national advertising. We 
included the number in all the ads we produced last year. 
We also have public relations offices in each district office 
to make certain that people are aware of it. 


Senator Grosart: It seems extraordinary that if your 
weight of advertising of the Zenith facility is the same per 
head per thousand you should get this tremendous varia- 
tion in response. Have you examined that situation, to 
find out why—why it should be for Montreal only 5,000 
and for Belleville 18,000? 


Senator Croll: And take a look at Penticton as well. That 
is 17,000 and Penticton is quite a small place. 


Mr. Smith: Penticton itself is rather a small place, but the 
office there serves a large geographical area. _ 


Senator Rowe: Referring to Senator Croll’s question, I 
presume that the percentage of inquiries would be greater 
in rural areas, or in areas that are in a centre which is 
serving a suburban or rural area, than it would be in a 
metropolitan area like Toronto, is that correct? I am 
thinking now in terms of percentages. 


Mr. Smith: I do not think we examined them from the 
point of view of percentages. We find that there are many 
questions in metropolitan areas. That is probably because 
the office is close to people; people can pick up the phone. 


Senator Rowe: May I amplify this? I was thinking of my 
Own experience as a practising politician. Last week or a 
few weeks ago it was pointed out here that most members 
of legislatures serve, partly at any rate, as ombudsmen; 
they are recipients of all kinds of inquiries. When I was an 
elected member of a legislature, I suppose I would get on 
an average one hundred inquiries a week, regarding 
everything under the sun—unemployment insurance, 
income tax and so on. These were things that did not 
come directly under my jurisdiction. Nevertheless, I got 
them and forwarded them to the proper quarter. I was 
thinking that in rural areas—and this is where I found 
this—I got relatively fewer inquiries. From an area like 
Grand Falls, which is a compact town, sophisticated, rela- 
tively speaking, I got fewer inquiries than I did from, say, 
a fishing community in White Bay. May I also add the 
question I was going to ask— 


The Chairman: Senator, I think Mr. Smith has answered 
your first question, that he does not have the statistics on 
that. Perhaps you can come to your second question? 


Senator Rowe: My second question, and this may have 
been asked before when I was not here, is: Do you havea 
category breakdown on the nature of the questions or 
inquiries that come in to you? 


Mr. Smith: Yes, we do have. 


Senator Rowe: I presume that most of these would be 
regarding income tax? 
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Mr. Smith: Yes. 


The Chairman: You have a breakdown. Do you have it 
with you? 


Mr. Smith: No, sir. 


The Chairman: Would the committee be interested in 
having that breakdown? 


Senator Croll: Whatever breakdown you have, there is a 
certain amount of information one can acquire by seeing 
the kind of questions. Do you pass that on? Where does it 
go, beyond you? 


Mr. Smith: The breakdown that we have identifies those 
areas where people seem to be having difficulty in filling 
out the income tax form. 


Senator Croll: In the kind of questions they are asking? 
Mr. Smith: In the kind of questions they are asking. 
Senator Croll: What do you do with it? 


Mr. Smith: We use it ourselves. We use it when it comes 
time to redesign the form, to redesign the guide. We take 
these questions into consideration, and we try to improve 
the areas where difficulties have been found. We try to 
make it more understandable. We use this information 
also in planning our publicity material. 


The Chairman: What would the main categories be? 


Mr. Smith: There are many difficulties in connection 
with Canada Pension Plan overpayments. 


Senator Croll: Yes, that would not be unusual. 


Mr. Smith: There are quite a number in various areas 
like dependents. We find mistakes are made there. 


Senator Croll: Mr. Smith, these are the people who have 
to deal with a form, and they find that difficult? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


Senator Croll: You look at it and you find there is a large 
number of inquiries in regard to item A, item B, item C 
and so on. What do you do with it, in order to make sure 
that there is some correction in the form? 


Mr. Smith: We try to reword the text, if we feel that the 
wording is not quite explicit—both in the guide and in the 
form itself, if it is possible. Also, as I mentioned, in our 
publicity program we try to highlight those areas where 
problems have arisen. 


The Chairman: What sort of people do you have dealing 
with these inquiries? Are they specially trained people, or 
are they just the people who happen to be on the counter 
at the time? 


Mr. Smith: They are specially trained staff. They are 
trained to do this job during the tax filing season, Janu- 
ary to April. 


The Chairman: Is that the only time the Zenith line is in 
operation? 


Mr. Smith: No, the Zenith line is in operation all the year 
round. 


The Chairman: Do the people who answer these in- 
quiries do anything but answer the Zenith line? 
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Mr. Smith: That is the main job during the tax-filing 
season. They are employed in answering the Zenith line 
or other telephone inquiries. 


The Chairman: As regards telephone inquiries, you have 
people in the offices doing nothing but that during the 
tax-filing season, which you say is January to April. From 
April to the end of December, what happens? 


Mr. Smith: There are many other duties in the district 
office. 


The Chairman: I realize that. I am just asking you what 
happens if I phone in, what sort of a person do I get, 
between April and the end of December? 


Mr. Smith: You will get people who have been trained for 
this. The staff is not as large from April to December; but 
those people who will answer your calls are people who 
have been trained in this and who are knowledgeable 
enough to answer tax questions. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Smith, just for clarification, in your 
table 2, are the 333,000 Zenith calls included in the tele- 
phone service figure of 1.8 million? 


Mr. Smith: No, sir, they are not. 


Senator Grosart: So we can take it then, if we take the 
counter service, the telephone calls and the Zenith, we 
have something like two million direct contacts with 
individuals at the information level in your department in 
a year. Is that about correct? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 
The Chairman: That is telephone? 


Senator Grosart: No, that is counter plus telephone plus 
Zenith. That is adding up 1.8 million, 526,000 and 333,000. 


The Chairman: That would be close to three million. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, I should say close to three million. 
What would be the dollar cost to you per inquiry? 


Mr. Smith: I do not have that information. 
Senator Grosart: Could you make a guess at it? 
Senator Rowe: Is it simple division? 


Senator Grosart: No. May I continue, please, because I 
think this is a very important question. We are trying now 
to assess the cost of information services in relation to the 
service given. Here you are telling us you have three 
million direct contacts with the public at the information 
level. I think it is very important to have some estimate of 
the cost of this particular operation and the personnel, the 
man-hours, involved. We have lookked at other operations 
where the cost is fantastic, and yours must be compara- 
tively low. 


Mr. Smith: First of all, senator, can I explain that my 
information branch is a very small branch; that is to say, 
the branch I am in charge of. We are concerned with 
overall public information in income tax and public rela- 
tions. In our department, in our operations branch, we 
have people whose job it is to look after the service to the 
public at the counters and the telephones, and they report 
through the operations branch. So, if I am a little hesitant 
in giving you answers, it is because it is another branch. 
But I can tell you that probably the man-years that are 
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spent in direct assistance to taxpayers would approxi- 
mate 714. 


Senator Grosart: Man-years? 

Mr. Smith: Man-years. 

The Chairman: Where do you get that figure? 

Mr. Smith: This is counter staff, telephones and so on. 


Senator Grosart: I don’t quite understand that, because a 
man-year is one person’s work per year. 


Mr. Smith: The equivalent of that. 


Senator Grosart: In this service, there are 714 people 
involved in giving this particular service to these three 
million? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: We can figure the cost pretty well from 
that. 


The Chairman: Presumably, that is from the 1973-74 
estimates, and it would be translated into dollar costs? 


Senator Grosart: Not in the estimates any more. 


The Chairman: But in their preparation for the esti- 
mates, I imagine they would have the cost of these 714 
man-years. 


Senator Grosart: This seems to be an area where it is 
hard to believe there is not an on-going cost benefit anal- 
ysis. Do you think you could get that figure from your 
operations people for us? 


Mr. Smith: Certainly. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, it would be very useful, I 
suggest, to have an analysis of this. 


The Chairman: Let us be precise about what we want. 
You want the cost of the counter and phone inquiries 
services that handled close to three million inquiries last 
year? 


Senator Grosart: That is right. Of course, “phone” takes 
in the two—what are here described as phone plus the 
Zenith. 


Senator Carter: Do you want it to compare with the 
previous years? 


Senator Grosart: Oh, no. I just want to know what is the 
cost of contacting directly, personally, by phone or at the 
counter, these three million people. 


The Chairman: Then you want the labour cost involved, 
senator? 


Senator Grosart: The man-years plus the dollar cost per 
thousand or per ten thousand. 


The Chairman: That is the labour cost of those people. 
Senator Grosart: I don’t care which it is. 


The Chairman: Right. You also want the cost of the 
Zenith line. 


Senator Grosart: Separately, yes. 


The Chairman: Perhaps Mr. Smith knows what the cost 
is. 
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Mr. Smith: It was less than $800,000. The precise figure I 
will get and submit to you with the other information. 


Senator Grosart: That is $800,000 for the Zenith. Would 
you say that that is the total cost of the operation? 


Mr. Smith: For the Zenith services. 


Senator Grosart: Including personnel, some overhead 
and the telephone line costs? 


Mr. Smith: That is right. 
Senator Grosart: $800,000 for 333,000 services. 


The Chairman: Senator, I think what Mr. Smith said was 
that was the Zenith line cost alone. 


Senator Grosart: That is what I am talking about. 
The Chairman: But not the personnel involved. 


Senator Grosart: That is what I am asking. Is this just the 
telephone line cost, the $800,000, or is it the total cost of 
the 333,000 services? 


Mr. Smith: It is my information that it is the total cost. I 
would like to confirm that. I will give you that informa- 
tion along with the other information, if I may. 


Senator Grosart: So it is running at about $23 per inquiry, 
or something like that. 


Mr. Smith: I would like to confirm that. 
The Chairman: That is the total cost of the Zenith line. 


Senator Grosart: The total cost of the Zenith service, 
because that is the 333,000 services. 


The Chairman: I see. 


Senator Grosart: It would be interesting then, Mr. Smith, 
on a comparative cost-benefit analysis, to compare this 
with the use of other media, this being one medium of 
communication, of course. If it were possible to get it 
from your operations’ people it would be of great help to 
us, I suggest, Mr. Chairman, to have an analysis of the 
comparative cost of doing it this way and reaching people 
through other media. It is not simple, but it is possible to 
translate the dollar cost per message in daily newspapers, 
weekly newspapers, radio, TV and so on, and it would be 
an interesting comparison with this. I am not suggesting 
that the quality of the service is the same. Obviously, this 
direct contact with an individual is a much higher quality 
service than merely sending out a message over the air or 
inserting it in the newspaper. 


Senator Croll: Senator Grosart, didn’t Mr. Smith say at 
the beginning that the cost of advertising was about a 
million dollars? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but then you would have to divide 
that by the receipt of messages; in other words, by circu- 
lation or readership, actually. 


The Chairman: What did you want, senator, the cost per 
thousand? 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 


The Chairman: That would not be hard to get, I imagine. 
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Senator Grosart: No, any newspaper, radio or television 
station will tell you what the number of the receipt of 
your messages is per three minutes, for example, or for 
single insertions and so on. 


You see, Mr. Smith, as you are aware, we are concerned 
with the efficiency of the totality of the cost of the govern- 
ment information flow. We suspect that the cost is 
unnecessarily high, and this is probably because of some 
duplication and because of the kinds of inefficiency 
which always develop. I am not saying that because it is 
government, but simply because that always happens. If 
we are going to study the job of Information Canada here 
we simply have to come up with some numbers along 
these lines, and I hope you can help us in that respect. 


The Chairman: Perhaps we can review for Mr. Smith 
precisely what we want. As I understand it, we would like 
the cost, broken down by segment, for the year 1973 of the 
counter inquiries, the in-city phone inquiries, and the 
Zenith phone inquiries; that is, the direct costs, including 
the cost of the Zenith line. Is that correct, Senator 
Grosart? 


Senator Grosart: Well, I would like to get each one sepa- 
rately, myself. 


The Chairman: That is what I say. 


Senator Grosart: In other words, the three tables: the 
counter, by phone, and by Zenith. 


The Chairman: That is right, by category. 
Senator Grosart: Yes. 


The Chairman: Then Senator Grosart would also like 
some information on the cost per thousand of the reach of 
the million dollars which you are spending in media 
advertising. 


Mr. Smith: I see. 
The Chairman: Are you finished, Senator Grosart? 
Senator Grosart: For the moment. 


Senator Sparrow: I would like to review, Mr. Chairman, 
the relationship between Mr. Smith’s department and 
Information Canada. 


Are you getting services of any description now from 
Information Canada? Is there any service which you feel 
Information Canada could give you which you are not 
now receiving? 


You also made the statement that you take advice from 
any place, which is natural, but is there any area where 
Information Canada could be particularly useful to you 
but where it is not now being useful to you? 


Mr. Smith: Well, we do get some service from Informa- 
tion Canada. We use their photo centre. As I mentioned, 
when we require a display, which is not too often, we use 
Information Canada. But we probably do not have as 
close a liaison with Information Canada as some of the 
other departments do, because of our _ specific 
requirements. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask a supplementary? We gather 
that one of the main functions of Information Canada is 
to distribute printed material. You put out what I consid- 
er the best piece of print in the whole of the government 
service, and that is “How Your Tax Dollar is Spent’. Are 
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you satisfied that Information Canada can do as good a 
job, or a better job, of distributing your print material 
than you can do yourself, or were doing when you did it 
yourself? 


Mr. Smith: First of all, I should say that I would like to 
be able to take credit for “How Your Tax Dollar is 
Spent”, but I cannot, in all conscience. That is Treasury 
Board. 


Senator Grosart: Oh, yes, of course, that was from Treas- 
ury Board. 


Mr. Smith: The distribution of our publications, in the 
main, is pretty direct, through our district offices or 
through direct mail. We do use Information Canada. They 
do distribute certain of our publications, and we will be 
asking them to help in the distribution of some of the 
pamphlets which we are now putting together. Many of 
our forms, guides and pamphlets which are instructional 
we distribute ourselves because they go directly to the 
taxpayers. 


Senator Grosart: One more supplementary. Who decides 
whether a given piece of print will be distributed through 
Information Canada or by the department? In other 
words, does Information Canada have a mandate to say, 
“We will distribute it, not you’’? 


Mr. Smith: No, sir, they do not. 
Senator Grosart: They don’t? 
Mr. Smith: No, sir. We decide. 
Senator Grosart: You decide. 


Mr. Smith: Now, we are talking about printed material. 
Generally, we do not have a great assortment of publica- 
tions per se. Most of them are guides or assist in filling out 
the form on income tax. 


Senator Grosart: You were luckier than we in the Senate, 
because Information Canada distributes all our material 
and will not even pay us our share. 


Senator Croll: Mr. Chairman, just getting back to the 
question originally asked by yourself: John Doe is at the 
counter from January to April, answering questions and 
answering the telephone. That is what you told the Chair- 
man, right, Mr. Smith? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


Senator Croll: And then he takes on some other duties 
between April and a later time in that period. What does 
he do to qualify himself and keep abreast of changes in 
interpretations and the changes in the law and regula- 
tions, as between season and season? 


Mr. Smith: First of all, in the training of the staff we 
have training programs that each of these people go 
through to qualify them. 


Senator Croll: Originally. 
Mr. Smith: Originally. 


Senator Croll: Now, I have got him in your office and he 
is working. I gave you a specific time. He has been there 
five years and he is a good man, and now the law changes. 
The interpretations change and there are nuances in the 
law. How does he keep abreast of that? Or, how do you 
keep abreast of that? 


LOR, 


Mr. Smith: Through internal training programs. 
Senator Croll: You have internal training programs? 
Mr. Smith: Yes. 


Senator Croll: Take any one man, then, and indicate 
what you would do. Would you send him away ona 
program for a month, six weeks, two weeks? Or would 
you have lectures at the local level? And, if so, who would 
give those lectures? 


Mr. Smith: Generally they would be lectures or courses 
at the local level, and they would be given by people who 
have been trained as trainers. We would have people who 
are brought from our district offices to Ottawa, trained as 
trainers, and who go back out, and then this training 
filters on down the line. Also, for our counter staff and 
telephone information staff, we have public relations 
courses. We have a special film, for example, on counter 
etiquette; that is, the do’s and don’t’s of dealing with the 
public. They receive this as well. 


The Chairman: Have you any breakdown on the inqui- 
ries—especially film inquiries—as to how fast the inquiry 
is answered? I imagine some of them are of such a nature 
that they can be answered immediately over the phone; 
but others, I imagine, would take a little more time. What 
is your policy in respect of that? 


Mr. Smith: We have a breakdown. We can tell you 
approximately. However, I am sorry I do not have this 
information with me because this really is in the opera- 
tions branch—it is in the direct taxpayer relationship 
field—but we can tell you what is the average time for a 
telephone inquiry. I believe it is six or seven minutes, but 
I would like to check that. I can provide you with that 
figure. 


Senator Croll: Just let me finish. John Smith calls, and 
he has a rather tough question. The man on the desk just 
has not got the answer immediately. Does he say, “I will 
phone you back. Give me your number’’? Or does he say, 
“T will write you a letter’? 


Mr. Smith: First of all, if the man who is trying to answer 
this particular query does not have the answer, he has a 
supervisor who is in a central location and who can step 
in at any time and help him out. If they cannot come up 
with the correct answer there and then, of course they 
will take the number and call him back. 


Senator Croll: I see. 

The Chairman: They will call back, though. 

Mr. Smith: Of course, yes; always. 

Senator Croll: You avoid writing letters, do you not? 


Mr. Smith: We do write a lot of letters, but the tele- 
phone— 


The Chairman: That may come under the heading of an 
unfair question, senator. 


Senator Grosart: Could I ask a supplementary to Senator 
Croll’s question? Let us take a specific situation. Let us 
say that there is an Income Tax Appeal Board decision 
which affects the personal income tax liability of a sub- 
stantial number of taxpayers. How fast would that be 
communicated to your people on the end of the Zenith 
line? What is your format for that? 
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Mr. Smith: Well, if this is something that has an effect on 
the interpretation of legislation, we try to brief our staff 
on all new developments as quickly as possible so that 
they have this information and can make use of it. 


Senator Grosart: Is this a flow of memos to them? 


Mr. Smith: It would be in the form of a memorandum; or 
we have, on the other hand, an internal communications 
vehicle called ““TOM” which gives instructions to district 
office staff. 


Senator Grosart: So there is a continual flow of informa- 
tion to these 714 people? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. To all staff, really; and it goes through 
the district office directorate, on down. 


The Chairman: What sort of recording form do you have 
for recording the inquiries and their nature? That is 
really the basis of the feed-back of this information that 
you are talking about, isn’t it? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. Well, this information we put together 
for our own use, more than anything else. We get this 
from our public relations officers, and the counter and 
telephone staff do try to keep tabs on all calls and on all 
people who come to the counter. Again, if I could go to my 
operations people, I can provide you with this 
information. 


The Chairman: That is fine. We just want to get an 
understanding of how this inquiry function works as far 
as you are concerned, because it is obviously a fairly 
sophisticated operation and it does involve the Zenith 
line. 


Senator Croll: In Parliament last year there were com- 
plaints and protests that information that they received 
from the offices was not correct. Now, J do not know 
whether it was right or wrong—I am not sure; but if you 
remember, members of Parliament raised that question 
and said that they had been misled somehow or other. I 
am not suggesting that that is so, but there was a com- 
plaint; and it was particularly, last year. Did you hear 
anything about it at all, in your department? 


Mr. Smith: There were some difficulties with the Ontario 
property tax credit plan. 


Senator Croll: Yes, that is right. 
Mr. Smith: But nothing serious, that I recall. 
Senator Croll: Nobody understood it, so don’t worry. 


Senator Rowe: I am a little puzzled on this matter of 
salaries. The salary item here goes to $163,000— 


The Chairman: What are you referring to, Senator 
Rowe? 


Senator Rowe: The budget. 


The Chairman: The budget being appendix A, the second 
sheet, at the bottom. “Salaries were $163,000.” 


Senator Rowe: Yes. These would be for personnel 
specifically employed in the Taxation Division, but under 
your branch—right? 


Mr. Smith: Precisely, yes. 
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Senator Rowe: I say that the only office personnel I have 
had any dealings with, have been in the taxation office in 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, for obvious reasons. May I also 
add here—and it is a good time to do it—that on the many 
occasions that I have had to contact them, not personally 
as a rule but on behalf of constituents, I always received 
the utmost courtesy, and they always followed up. I must 
say also that they have carried out their duties, as far as I 
could ascertain, with the utmost efficiency and, what is 
perhaps more important, courtesy and sympathy, too; but 
that is only an aside. 


The point is this: I called up only recently on a personal 
matter, and I asked to speak with the manager, who 
happened to be an old college friend of mine. He was out 
of the province, but the young lady said to me, “What is 
the nature of your business? Perhaps I can help you with 
something.” 


I wanted to speak, as it happened, specifically about 
some royalty payments that had been made to me several 
years ago, and she said, “I will put you on to Mr. Brown,” 
or “Mr. Smith,” or whoever it was, and she did. That 
person who gave me the information, would he be your 
employee, or would he be a regular employee outside of 
your branch altogether? In other words, what I am get- 
ting at is, does this salary item cover the entire cost of 
information to the public? 


Mr. Smith: No, it does not, not at all. This budget is for 
the salaries of the people in my branch, the information 
branch at the head office. But all our people in the district 
offices are specially trained people; they can answer any 
type of tax query you may have; and, depending upon the 
nature of the call, it would be directed to a specialist in 
our taxation office. 


Senator Rowe: But would he be one of your men? 
Mr. Smith: No, he probably would be an auditor. 


Senator Rowe: So that in addition to this cost here, there 
would be another cost for information to the public 
embraced by the services afforded by that man and 
others, a man who was not specifically an employee of 
your branch? 


Mr. Smith: That is quite true, yes. 


The Chairman: A supplementary to that. When you bring 
in these special people between January and April during 
the tax-filing season, they are specifically hired to answer 
inquiries from the public, I gather. 


Mr. Smith: These are people on our own staff who, 
during this particular season, have as a chief responsibili- 
ty to answer inquiries by telephone or on the counter; but 
they have other duties for the balance of the year. 


The Chairman: So you do not employ other staff, and 
your department does not increase its staff at tax-filing 
time? 


Mr. Smith: At tax-filing time, no. 


Senator Grosart: If Treasury Board asked your depart- 
ment to give them the total cost of your information 
services, how many of the 714 people would you include 
in your response to Treasury Board? 


My reason for asking this question is this: we have some 
global figures before us as to the total cost of government 
information flow, which we suspect to be very low 
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because it does not include the information services that 
do not come in a division of a particular department. So, 
how many of those 714 would be included in the response 
to that kind of request from Treasury Board? 


Mr. Smith: If they ask specifically for the cost of the 
Information Services Branch, these people would not be 
included. 


Senator Croll: Following Senator Rowe’s question, sup- 
posing a man calls up and asks a question that you cannot 
answer and you refer him to another branch—you just 
refer him or even transfer him—first of all, is that 
possible? 


Mr. Smith: To another branch of government? 


Senator Croll: No, to another branch of the department. 
That man may be working steadily on some other sort of 
job, estates, or whatever it may be, but this question 
happens to touch on this particular problem. So, he 
answers it in the normal course of business, in doing his 
ordinary job. 


Mr. Smith: Precisely. 


Senator Croll: There is nothing special about that infor- 
mation at all. You could not possibly charge it to informa- 
tion, any more than if I called him directly on the 
telephone. 


Mr. Smith: He would quite likely be an auditor. 


Senator Carter: Following on that, Mr. Smith, you men- 
tioned earlier that some of the information data came 
from reports you got from public relations officers; and 
then you spoke earlier of people doubling as public rela- 
tions officers but being employed under another category. 
Do you have any public relations officers, as such, apart 
form information officers? 


Mr. Smith: We use tax people in the district office as sort 
of part-time public relations people. 


Senator Carter: They are not on your staff? 


Mr. Smith: They are not specifically on my staff; they are 
tax men, really. 


Senator Carter: They would not be included in your 
budget? 


Mr. Smith: We do have 17 man-years charged to our 
budget for this purpose. 


Senator Carter: Is there another division of the depart- 
ment that has public relations? 


Mr. Smith: No, the public relations are all in my branch; 
that is, apart from the taxpayer assistance programs 
which involves the counter telephone service I talked 
about before. That is not in my branch; it is in Operations 
Branch. 


Senator Carter: I notice that in these tables you have 
given us you have small numbers opposite the names of 
places like Toronto, 13, Montreal, 08 and so on. This is in 
appendix B to table 1. Is that a code number for the 
office? 


Mr. Smith: It is simply an office number. This is an 
internal report, and these are the numbers given to dis- 
trict offices; they are simply code numbers for our own 
use. 
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Senator Carter: I think you told Senator Grosart and 
Senator Sparrow earlier that you prepare information 
pamphlets which you distribute to the public. Do you ever 
make any surveys to see how effective these pamphlets 
are, and if they are doing the job of getting the message 
across? 


Mr. Smith: Yes, we do make surveys on some of these 
things, but not on specific pamphlets. Nevertheless we are 
able to judge in certain ways. We have one, for example, 
dealing with income tax for students, which we are able 
to judge. 


Senator Carter: A common complaint about government 
pamphlets concerns their readability, and one of the func- 
tions of Information Canada has been to take some of 
these pamphlets and rewrite them so as to increase their 
readability. Pamphlets dealing with taxation would be 
rather technical, and I would think it would be rather 
difficult to translate them to a level that would be more 
understandable to a person with an average grade 4 or 5 
education. Have you ever asked Information Canada for 
help in this area? 


Mr. Smith: No, sir, we have not. 


Senator Carter: You are satisfied with the readability of 
your pamphlets, from your surveys? 


Mr. Smith: Yes, sir, we are. 
Senator Grosart: Otherwise you would not put them out. 


Mr. Smith: If I could, perhaps, elaborate, senator, we 
have different types of pamphlets. For example, we have 
a publication we call “Inside Taxation” which tries to 
describe the work of our department, the Income Tax 
Act, our responsibilities and so on. It is a fairly elaborate 
publication, in one sense, because we do go into the sub- 
ject in depth. We also put out, at the same time, a small 
non-technical publication which is meant for students and 
people with a casual interest in the subject. 


Senator Carter: You say you are satisfied with this and 
you measure the effectiveness of it by the number of 
replies you get. What do you consider a satisfactory ratio 
of replies to a pamphlet? 


Mr. Smith: I mentioned that in the case of one publica- 
tion we put out concerning income tax and the student, 
and the response we got from the universities was, we 
thought, quite satisfactory in terms of the student 
population. 


Senator Carter: But you are dealing then with a very 
specialized segment of the population, because only a 
very small percentage of the population would have a 
university education. What about other pamphlets aimed 
at the general public? 


Mr. Smith: I think perhaps our guide is the most well- 
known pamphlet put out. Again, that is not really within 
my branch but we have input in it, and there we have 
conducted surveys in the public sector. 


Senator Carter: What do the surveys show? 


Mr. Smith: They show it was helpful and that people 
were able to understand it and appreciate it. 


Senator Carter: Can you put it in a mathematical ratio, 
so that we can compare? 
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Mr. Smith: In a ratio of one to ten it is over five. Most of 
our publications are specific publications. The guide is 
the one exception; that is for everyone. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I could ask the witness if, 
when Mr. Smith is giving us this overall survey of the 
numbers of the outflow of information, he would also give 
us the number of pieces of paper you put out, to simplify 
it, again with a cost ratio? That is one request to you. But 
for clarification, am I correct in saying that the total 
man-years in your branch would be 16 man-years, and 
this compares, then, with the total of 714 man-years to 
service the Zenith number alone? 


Mr. Smith: Not the Zenith. 
Senator Grosart: No, no, the phone, counter and Zenith. 


Mr. Smith: The figure I gave you, the 714, these are 
people employed by our district offices across Canada to 
help the taxpayer in various ways. 


Senator Grosart: The whole function is information. 
Mr. Smith: The primary function is information. 


The Chairman: Well, at least the 714 man-years is totally 
information. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, I am contrasting this with the 
broad statement we have that it takes 16 man-years to 
service the information services branch, yet we have this 
amazing figure of 714. 


The Chairman: But Mr. Smith was saying that some of 
these peeple are partially on information services. i pre- 
sume the total of that partial time is 714 man-years. Is that 
right, Mr. Smith? 


Mr. Smith: Yes, but the 714 man-years, these are tax 
specialists, people who have been trained in income tax. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, I am aware of that. I am not being 
critical when I ask this question. 


The Chairman: And we hope they are experts. 


Mr. Smith: I tried to explain earlier but probably did not 
get it through, that my branch is the information and 
public relations branch, and we are responsible for the 
overall development of publications, advertising, public 
service materials, training people in our department, 
public relations matters and this sort of thing. The opera- 
tions branch have a very large responsibility for direct 
taxpayer assistance at the local district office level. 


Senator Grosart: I understand this, Mr. Smith. It is no 
different from an ordinary business. An ordinary busi- 
ness has an advertising department and a public relations 
department, and in their annual report this would be the 
cost they give. But we all know that the men on the 
counter are also a part of the information flow—even 
salesmen are part of the information flow—so I am not 
being in any way critical of this. The reason I raised it is 
that, when we are trying to get at the total cost of the 
information flow of government—again not in a critical 
sense—we come up against this kind of figure we are 
given that is a very narrow and restrictive figure. 


The reason we are interested in it is that we cannot find 
a role for Information Canada. If the total cost is $100 
million—and I am sure it is, and probably a lot more— 
then we want to see where Information Canada fits in. I 
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don’t know whether it has a name, Mr. Chairman, this 
thing, that was set up under a vote in the supplementary 
estimates, called Information Canada. Is it an agency? 
What is it, a division or a branch? 


Mr. Smith: I plead immunity on that question. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps we should find out where it fits 
into the government hierarchy, or is it still something that 
happened in the supplementary estimates? We should 
find that out some day. We know it has no terms of 
reference. 


Senator Carter: Could I ask Mr. Smith a question? In 
your budget, $225,000 for production of sound tapes, film 
clips, research, presentation, graphic presentation and so 
on, how much of that is contracted out to the private 
sector for preparation, or is that the cost of what you 
prepare yourselves? 


Mr. Smith: This is an estimated cost. It will not be that 
high this year. It is an estimate, and most of this would be 
done outside, yes. 


Senator Carter: By private people? 


Mr. Smith: Mostly in the audio-visual area we work 
through the National Film Board. The materials are 
either provided nor produced by the National Film 
Board, nor through them by a private firm. 


Senator Carter: How much of this would go to Informa- 
tion Canada? Would any of it go to Information Canada? 


Mr. Smith: The photo centre does provide us with a very 
large service. 


Senator Carter: Do they charge you for it? 
Mr. Smith: Yes, and that is about the extent of it. 


Senator Carter: Have you any figures of what you paid 
last year? 


Mr. Smith: To the photo centre? 
Senator Carter: Yes. 
Mr. Smith: Yes. I do not have them with me. 


Senator Carter: That is the only main use you make of 
Information Canada? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


The Chairman: Information Canada has indicated that 
the Zenith lines would not be used by the average citizen 
because he would be disposed against the use of a long- 
distance phone even though not paying for it. You have 
had experience with Zenith lines. What would your 
impression be? 


Mr. Smith: We were quite satisfied with the response we 
got from the Zenith lines. 


The Chairman: The figures you got were good? 


Mr. Smith: I think that when it is well advertised and 
people are aware of it, they do make use of this service. 


The Chairman: Could you give us a detailed breakdown 
of the direct cost of the Zenith line, and a detailed 
description of how it works? I am not talking about the 
counter service, because you are going to give us some 
information on that. I am talking about the arrangement 
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you have with various telephone companies about the use 
of the Zenith line, how it is handled, how the breakdown 
to the various cities takes place, and as much cost detail 
as you Can give. 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: How many information branches are 
there in National Revenue? 


Mr. Smith: In National Revenue? 
Senator Sparrow: Yes. 


Mr. Smith: There are two information services, one in 
Taxation and one in Customs and Excise. 


Senator Sparrow: Just two. Why could not one informa- 
tion service handle both? 


Mr. Smith: In effect, we are almost two different depart- 
ments. We report through the same minister, but it is 
really two separate operations. We are separate physically 
and in subject matter. 


Senator Sparrow: I do not think that answers my ques- 
tion. My question was: Could one department handle 
that? I appreciate that it is not the same subject matter. 


Mr. Smith: Could one information branch handle both 
departments? 


Senator Sparrow: Yes? 


Mr. Smith: With difficulty, because of the different sub- 
ject matter, the different locations. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Jeffries. We appreciate your having come this 
morning. 


Mr. Smith: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we now have the 
information officers from the Customs and Excise Divi- 
sion. On my right is Mr. C. Pilon, the Director of Informa- 
tion Services, Mr. D. Stewart, Acting Director of the 
Financial and Management Services Branch, and Mr. D. 
MacKay, Acting Chief of Administrative Services. 


Do you have an opening statement, Mr. Pilon? 


Mr. C. Pilon, Director of Information Services, Customs and 
Excise Division, Department of National Revenue: Yes. I 
would just like to mention that in Customs and Excise we 
are presently organizing our information services branch. 
Up to now we have had a maximum of two information 
officers in the department and a couple of girls. Altogeth- 
er we have five man-years for information services in 
Customs and Excise. 


Presently, we are organizing a more progressive and 
capable information tool for the Customs and Excise 
Branch, in line with a request from our minister. I feel we 
were very low-key and we were not providing the neces- 
sary information to the public whom we serve, and we 
have a varied public and a very large public whom we do 
service. This will be done for 1974 and 1975, and I hope to 
have the organization completed by that time. 


Personally, I am not an operations man. I am not a 
professional information officer, but I have been involved 
in organizing the branch. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Pilon. 
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You have before you, honourable senators, information 
on the breakdown of information services costs for Cus- 
toms and Excise. 


Can you tell me, Mr. Pilon, whether you have sought the 
services of Information Canada in the organization of 
your branch? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes. I went over and talked to Information 
Canada while I was developing our submission to the 
Treasury Board. In the development of our organization, 
I sought their services and their advice in getting it going, 
yes. 


The Chairman: Have you found them to be helpful? 


Mr. Pilon: Very helpful. I have also talked to my con- 
frere, Mr. Les Smith, and I have had many discussions 
with him on information services in the Taxation 
Division. 

We serve the same minister and the approach to infor- 
mation under the minister, I feel, should be compatible or 
at least should be based upon the same policies of infor- 
mation. It should also be compatible with the general 
government policy of information in government and in 
Information Canada. 


The Chairman: In seeking information personnel, would 
you think that Information Canada could play a role in 
being a supplier of that personnel or could be a training 
ground for it? Would it make your job easier? 


Mr. Pilon: In the recruiting of personnel for the branch, 
naturally we go to the Public Service Commission who 
have an inventory of information officers. We make our 
selection through discussion with the Public Service Com- 
mission officers and interviewing the candidates, so to 
speak. As a matter of fact, I have already had a few 
preliminary interviews with some people, and I have dis- 
cussed them with Mr. Smith and other directors with 
whom they have worked in the past. 


It may not be a general rule, but information officers 
often move from one department to another, and the 
background of an information officer is easily obtained. 
It is easy to determine his ability by talking to his previ- 
ous directors. 


I do not know the value of going to Information Cana- 
da—whether they would know the man or not. I think 
more properly Information Canada should know what we 
are doing, but the ability of a particular man would not be 
something they would be qualified to judge, in my opin- 
ion. I think the directors of branches who have had a 
person under their supervision would be the ones more 
qualified to give you that information. 


The Chairman: I understand. 


Senator Carter: How long has your information branch 
been in existence? 


Mr. Pilon: It started in April, 1971, with one man being 
appointed. He was alone for almost one year; I am not 
sure exactly how long, because I was not in Ottawa at the 
time. 


Senator Carter: That would have been about the same 
time Information Canada came into existence. 


Mr. Pilon: Possibly, yes. 
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Senator Carter: Was there any connection between the 
two? 


Mr. Pilon: I am sure there was not, no. 


There is a valid need now in Customs and Excise for 
information programs for the public we serve. We have 
been very low-key in the past, with the result that prob- 
lems have been created at the operational level. When 
people are not well informed, the operational men are 
those who have difficulty in explaining to people why we 
are doing things one way rather than in another way. 


If the public is a little better informed, it does alleviate 
some of the problems which the operational people face 
at the counter. Sometimes people become aggravated, 
which does not make for very good public relations. 


Senator Carter: But these problems have always existed, 
haven’t they? 


Mr. Pilon: That is right, and the aggravation has always 
been there; but that does not mean that if you have an 
aggravation you don’t go to see a doctor to try to cure it, 
even if you can live with it. 


Senator Carter: I was wondering why you lived with it so 
long. If I have an aggravation, I try to get rid of it right 
away; I don’t wait until the last minute. 


Mr. Pilon: That is right. 


Senator Carter: At any rate, what kind of information do 
you disseminate? 


Mr. Pilon: At the present time, with the limited staff we 
have, we have gone to pamphlets and brochures on spe- 
cific regulations that we have determined have caused the 
most problems at the operational level, where our people 
do have problems in explaining to the commercial public 
or the general public the essence of the program or the 
procedure and why we are doing it. We have seven broc- 
hures which we have issued so far, since about a year ago. 


Senator Carter: But your information branch would be 
concerned much more with the specialized group, the 
commercial community, rather than with the public at 
large? 


Mr. Pilon: Well, I think the public at large, too, must 
know. Don’t forget that every Canadian is a potential 
customer of Customs. As a matter of fact, I venture to say 
that in the course of a year almost every Canadian is a 
client of Customs, because of travelling and getting goods 
sent in from foreign countries on an individual basis—as 
an individual, I mean—and, after all, customs is fairly 
complex in nature. 


Senator Carter: Do you use any other methods besides 
pamphlets? 


Mr. Pilon: We have not gone into advertising. We have 
not gone into— 


Senator Carter: Displays? 


Mr. Pilon: No. We have had one exhibit, which we did on 
an experimental basis; but, as I say, we have a limited 
staff. We did build one exhibit which we displayed at 
“Man and His World,” in Montreal, in August this year. It 
was in co-operation with the Chamber of Commerce in 
Montreal. They have a pavilion, and we had an exhibit 
there. They called it ““Customs Day” in Montreal. It was 
very successful. 
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Senator Carter: You say you started with one man about 
two or three years ago? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes. 
Senator Carter: How many personnel do you have now? 


Mr. Pilon: Well, there are three. There is the original 
man, two information officers and two girls. He was by 
himself for a year, but after about a year there were three 
officers and two girls. 


Senator Carter: Here in Ottawa? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes. When I arrived on the scene about six 
months ago, of the two information officers one was 
retiring and the other had received a promotion to 
another department. 


I came here for the sole purpose of organizing an infor- 
mation branch on the basis that we were not sufficiently 
capable of providing the type of information we thought 
should be provided to the public. Therefore, I have 
worked on the organizational aspect most of the time. 


Senator Carter: You have, then, a plan which you are 
working towards? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes. 


Senator Carter: And how many personnel do you think 
will be the maximum required? 


Mr. Pilon: We submitted a request to the Treasury Board 
and obtained 23 man-years for the next year. 


Senator Carter: And you have now six? 

Mr. Pilon: We have now six man-years, yes. 
Senator Carter: And they are all in Ottawa? 
Mr. Pilon: They are all in Ottawa, yes. 


Senator Carter: Do you envisage sending some out to the 
country? 


Mr. Pilon: No, not directly. In our branch we still have 
some customs people in 12 large centres across Canada. 
We will have one man who will have some responsibility 
for information, but he will be doing his regular job of 
operations, as well as handling some of the information 
programs that we have, to make sure that they are carried 
through at the regional level, and making contacts with 
the local media where necessary. He will have a fairly 
limited scope of information, but he will be our liaison 
officer, if you like, in the field. 


Senator Carter: Do you have separate public relations 
people on staff anywhere in the department? 


Mr. Pilon: No. 


Senator Carter: So your information officers double as 
public relations officers as well? 


Mr. Pilon: They will, yes. Preferably, myself or another 
gentleman handle the public relations aspect. 


Senator Carter: I have some more questions, but I will 
come back after Senator Sparrow has finished. 


Senator Sparrow: You suggested earlier that you had five 
man-years—or is it six? 
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Mr. Pilon: Yes. When I arrived, there were five man- 
years and there has been one added since. 


Senator Sparrow: And you expect that by next year it 
will be 22 or 23? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes. In the intervening period I will be 
increasing the staff, in January and February. I will be 
recruiting, as I mentioned before, and it will be coming 
up, probably some time next summer, to 23. 


Senator Sparrow: What category would that be? How 
many information officers in that group? 


Mr. Pilon: There would probably be 15 information offi- 
cers, and some clerks and stenos—people like that. 


Senator Sparrow: For the information officers you are 
talking about, what are the pay scales involved? 


Mr. Pilon: The pay scale starts at $8,000. The majority 
will be in the IS-2, IS-3 category, which is $12,000 to 
$13,500, and $14,700 to $16,700. 


Senator Sparrow: You suggested that three years ago, 
was it, there was no information department in Customs 
and Excise? 


Mr. Pilon: There was a technical information unit in the 
department. In the operational headquarters here, Opera- 
tions did dispense information and responded to inquiries 
and things like this, but there were no information pro- 
grams reaching out to the public, trying to explain the 
role of Customs, to make them understand some of the 
things we do and why we do them, so that the aggravation 
at the operational level is eliminated. There was no infor- 
mation program at the department; we were very low key. 
Very rarely did we respond to criticism or anything like 
that. 


Senator Sparrow: What would prompt the need, then, for 
such an increase in three years—like this proposition of 
increasing in one year from five to six man-years, to 23 
man-years? What has happened in the department that 
would prompt this? What problems have arisen? 


Mr. Pilon: Well, naturally, the more we progress in gov- 
ernment, I guess, the more problems there are. The social 
structures are fairly different from what they were, say, 
five, six, ten years ago. We have had, certainly, many 
programs, that have been heaped onto Customs and 
Excise for administration or enforcement, of other gov- 
ernment departments. We have 56 acts of other govern- 
ment departments that we have to administer in one way 
or another in Customs and Excise. We are not only con- 
cerned with the Customs Act or the Tariff. We have a host 
of other acts and regulations of other government depart- 
ments that we administer, regulating or controlling the 
goods being introduced into the commerce of Canada and 
the entry of people. The more this involvement pro- 
gresses, the more we become snowed under, if you wish, 
by problems at the operational level. 


Our emergence, if you like, in the field of other depart- 
ments at the operational level has caused us a tremendous 
amount of problems. I am sure that we can say that in the 
last five years we have had an awful lot of this. 


Senator Sparrow: You will be on a committee of inter- 
departmental information officers, or whatever you call 
that interdepartmental group? 
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Mr. Pilon: I have not been on any committee, as yet, on 
information. 


Senator Sparrow: You have no associations with that? 


Mr. Pilon: I have not had, personally. Mr. Dubuc, one of 
the I.S. men in my operation, is the one who has gone on 
these committees. I have not participated in any commit- 
tee, as yet. 


Senator Sparrow: Can you tell me the smallest informa- 
tion department of the government? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes. When we discussed it about a month ago, 
the smallest was around 15, I believe, and we were only 
three information officers; we were well below any other 
department. Yet I think that our department has the 
largest public of any government department, because we 
are not strictly just dealing with Canadians; we have to 
deal with foreign people; we are in international trade 
and travel, and international transportation. We have to 
deal with people outside the country, and not only 
Canadians, and will all aspects of commerce and the 
public. We have a very large public and a very large 
variety of publics, if you like. 


Senator Sparrow: The information officers you will be 
hiring—the 15, which is a rough figure, I appreciate— 


Mr. Pilon: Fourteen or 15. 


Senator Sparrow: They would have no expertise as far as 
Customs and Excise is concerned, would they; they are 
just trained information officers? 


Mr. Pilon: I had one yesterday who went through the 
Public Service Commission. He is from the department. 
He has the ability and he has the background to become 
an information officer. He also has the departmental 
experience, and he will be transferred into the L.S. catego- 
ry. As such, I hope to get two or three of our own people 
who have the ability, the capability, and background, who 
will be able to come into the information services and 
make use of their knowledge of departmental activities. 


Senator Sparrow: My question relates, really, to the last 
question that I asked the previous witness. It was as to 
why your department and theirs could not be under one 
head, one information service. I appreciate they are two 
separate branches. 


Mr. Pilon: They are very, very different. 


Senator Sparrow: Yes; but why, under that structure, 
could you not have the two or three information officers 
who have knowledge of your department, so that you 
could work on a certain basis for the dissemination of 
information? That is what an information officer is. He 
knows, presumably, how to get a message—whatever that 
message might be—across to the public. 


The next question would be, then: If that is impossible, 
would it be possible that Information Canada could have 
the information officers under its structure, and the two, 
three, or four required to have expertise in Customs and 
Excise? Why is it necessary, in your opinion, to have a 
separate information department for Customs and 
Excise? 


Mr. Pilon: Well, even if you hire someone at the begin- 
ning who knows nothing about Customs and Excise, in a 
relatively short time, possibly a year, he begins to under- 
stand and to know Customs and Excise. Now, if he was in 
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Information Canada he would be asked to know a little 
bit about all of the government departments. It is not 
enough just to know how to communicate; you have got to 
know what you are communicating. You could say, “Well, 
this is what an I.S. man should know,” but he must also 
know what he is communicating. He has to learn what the 
department is all about. He has to learn what the pro- 
grams are and the activities involved. 


Senator Sparrow: If a firm hires an advertising agency, 
that advertising agency does not have the expertise in 
customs and excise, or in every other field, but they are 
information people. They presumably know how to geta 
message across. If I want to get a message across to the 
people, I say to these experts, ‘This is the message I have 
for those people. It is your job to get it to them so that 
they will understand it.’”’ That is what I am referring to. 
There are all these separate structures, but surely the 
expertise could be in the department, three or four people 
who would say, ‘‘This is the information we wanted to get 
to the people, so now, Information Canada, I want you to 
get that information to those people.” It seems to me that 
in this way you could cut down on the number of 
employees. 


Mr. Pilon: That is why we are going for a small branch, 
as opposed to the 60, 80 or 90 they have in some depart- 
ments. I believe that in some of these places Information 
Canada should be used because we are not going to do the 
advertising ourselves. What we are going to be doing is 
doing it with a little better expertise in information than 
the operations people do it, and doing some research on 
our programs and activities to see where we have the 
problems, to see if they can be eliminated or if we can 
reduce the scope of the problems by an information pro- 
gram. But I cannot go and ask Information Canada to do 
this; this has to be done in the department. 


The Chairman: Do you think that Information Canada 
ought to have control over the information services, so 
that in developing and budgeting for it you provide them 
with material which they can monitor and determine whe- 
ther or not you are going in the right direction? 


Mr. Pilon: I think Information Canada should certainly 
be able to come up with policies and guidelines for infor- 
mation services across government departments. I talked 
to Information Canada about this and, from what I can 
gather, they do not have any policies or guidelines on the 
development of information plans across departments. I 
think this is a role they should play. That is my view as an 
operations man; but how other information officers 
would feel about this, I do not know. 


The Chairman: Do you think that these guidelines on 
operational policy should be mandatory? 


Mr. Pilon: Well, I think that if the guidelines and policies 
are not followed, the director of information of the par- 
ticular government department should be made to 
explain why. Of course, where any guidelines are con- 
cerned, you will have exceptions, and I know we have 
exceptions in operations and it must be the same in any 
field of endeavour. 


Senator 
minister? 


Sparrow: You report direct to the deputy 


Mr. Pilon: Presently I do, yes. 
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Senator Carter: Senator Sparrow has already dealt with 
the two questions I was interested in. However, let us take 
the case of a branch that is only a couple of years old and 
is starting to organize an information branch from 
scratch. Now, since the information was in existence at 
the time, to what extent do you consult Information 
Canada to see how much the two operations could be 
integrated so that you would not have to undertake ser- 
vices that could be provided by Information Canada? 


Mr. Pilon: I went over to Information Canada to inquire 
as to what services they could provide. 


Senator Carter: Yes, and what did you find? 


Mr. Pilon: The Exhibitions Commission was the largest 
single service that I found they could provide for us. 
Certainly they could provide advice on the organization 
and techniques, new developments and stuff like this. 
They could not intervene and say, “You can’t organize 
this way!” but they certainly could provide guidelines 
from the organizational aspect. 


We propose to use the Exhibitions Commission every 
time we have to have exhibits, and in the development of 
that kind of thing. We will be using Information Canada 
every step of the way, except in situations where they 
cannot help because of a time element, and then we have 
to go ahead with our own resources or we have to go 
outside; but, generally speaking, we propose to use Infor- 
mation Canada. 


Senator Carter: The fact that Information Canada is in 
existence, to what extent does that help you to curtail 
your own budget? Let me put it another way. If we did 
not have Information Canada, how much bigger would 
your organization have to be, and to what extent would 
your budget have to increase? Can you give us any idea 
on that? 


Mr. Pilon: Well, I really have not thought about it in this 
way. You are asking what I am saving because Informa- 
tion Canada is there? 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mr. Pilon: We would have to do, for instance, a distribu- 
tion of all our regulations to our commercial public and 
those who require them. Information Canada does this 
for us. They held in the design of pamphlets and things 
like this, but to put it at a tangible amount, I could not say 
what it would cost. I have never worked it out. It is there, 
but you don’t price it. 


The Chairman: I think it would be almost impossible. 


Senator Carter: I agree that it would be difficult to puta 
figure on it but, speaking in relative terms, would you 
regard it as a considerable or an insignificant saving? 


Mr. Pilon: It would not be insignificant. As a ballpark 
figure, I think I would have to have 10 more men. You see, 
every time you need the services of Information Canada 
you don’t know how many man-years are involved. They 
charge you in money for some of the services they pro- 
vide, so that much you do know. 


Senator Carter: Since you have been in existence, have 
you paid Information Canada for services? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes, we have. 


Senator Carter: Can you give us any figures on that? 
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Mr. Pilon: For the exhibit “Man and his World,” I think it 
was $2,400. 


Senator Carter: That is the main expenditure? 


Senator Sparrow: That would be cost recapture only; 
they don’t charge for services? 


Mr. Pilon: That bill is for cost recapture. 


Senator Carter: Did you make any exploration of the 
information department already existing in the taxation 
branch to examine the possibility of integrating? 


Mr. Pilon: I use the services presently of some people in 
the taxation division, and I think we plan to do this in the 
future as well. But we do have very different programs. It 
is as if you asked me if the information services of Cus- 
toms could handle as well the Department of National 
Welfare. They are two totally different programs and they 
are going in different directions. Nevertheless, the ser- 
vices of Mr. Jeffries, for example, can be used or those of 
Mr. Donnelly. I have used them several times. We plan to 
continue to exchange the utilization of people from the 
information services of Taxation and Customs and 
Excise, and visa versa. 


Senator Carter: I take it that your particular type of 
operation does not lend itself too well to advertising, film 
strips, films or that type of medium—is that true? 


Mr. Pilon: That is not particularly true. If we have a 
major change which we want to get to the public quickly, 
then we have two alternatives. First, we try to get a news 
release to the papers. We had one last week, but it did not 
get that much space; in fact, it got very little space. It 
dealt with the situation whereby you will no longer be 
required to make a written declaration in connection with 
the $25 exemption when you travel. We were somewhat 
disappointed that it did not get the coverage that we felt it 
should. This can cause problems, and we might have to 
put something in the paper to advise the public about the 
change in requirements. That is just a small example. 


So far as film strips are concerned, I think we will 
probably be doing some, but they will not be for very 
large segments of the public. They will be more for a 
specific public. We will have film strips for a very specific 
purpose, such as for a drawback, which is complex. If we 
think people are not taking advantage of the privileges 
offered under the drawback regulations, then we will 
have to do something to attract the attention of people in 
business so they will have a better knowledge of our 
drawback provisions to permit better competition in 
manufacturing for export. 


Senator Carter: Would it be fair to say that your type of 
information material falls into two categories: one catego- 
ry aimed at the general public;— 


Mr. Pilon: Yes. 


Senator Carter: —and a second category aimed at the 
commercial world, the business community? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes, the business community, manufacturers, 
importers, exporters—Canadian and foreign. 


Senator Carter: These people would find it easy to under- 
stand what you are driving at; they can interpret your 
message much more easily than the general public? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes. 
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Senator Carter: In preparing your material, do you con- 
sult Information Canada as to how to get your message 
across to people, say, with a low level of education? 


Mr. Pilon: In a language that is readable to the general 
public? 


Senator Carter: To a person with grade 4 or grade 5? 


Mr. Pilon: I do not think they have in the past. They have 
not consulted Information Canada, but this is exactly 
what we endeavour to do. It is already in publications, in 
legislation, what the requirements are, and people really 
do not understand it that way. What we are really doing is 
putting it in language people can understand and making 
a wider distribution, to make people understand. 


Senator Sparrow: Your estimated budget would be an 
increased number of people? 


Mr. Pilon: Last year? 
Senator Sparrow: No, your present budget. 


Mr. Pilon: The proposed budget would be approximately 
$800,000. 


Senator Sparrow: As against? 
Mr. Pilon: As against, this year, $225,000. 


Senator Sparrow: Who advises you? For instnce, is it 
your sole job, in consultation with the deputy, to devise 
that organizational chart and plan it? Is that your job, or 
do you get advice from some other source as to its 
organization? 


Mr. Pilon: The organization of information services? 


Senator Sparrow: Yes. Or is that a straight pattern from 
other information services, government services? 


Mr. Pilon: In different departments you find different 
organizations. It has to fit the needs of the particular 
department. I have talked to other directors of other 
information services and, as I said, I talked with Informa- 
tion Canada. It is my responsibility to develop the organi- 
zation, and there is constant discussion with the deputy 
minister on the subject. 


Senator Sparrow: You suggested that you thought you 
were going to keep your department small. 


Mr. Pilon: The branch? 


Senator Sparrow: The branch. What would make you 
suggest that it would not develop into the 50 or 90 
man-years? 


Mr. Pilon: Five years hence? 
Senator Sparrow: Yes. 


Mr. Pilon: Because, generally speaking, in our depart- 
ment we have not been given to large increases in staff 
from year to year. To go back to 1958, we were almost the 
same number of staff as we are today, 600 or 700 people. 
We have been able to manage and cope with the increase 
in the volume of trade and the increase in travel without 
increasing our staff all that much, by simplification of 
procedures and by facilitation methods. I think we will be 
able to deal with this in the information branch just as 
well as they do in the operations branch. With the 15, I 
think we can cope for several years to come. There is no 
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desire on our part to make that branch any larger than it 
is. As a matter of fact, I said I would probably peak in the 
summer to 23. That is what we are allowed, but we may 
go only to 18 or 19 this year and wait another year and 
make sure that what we are doing is on a sound basis and 
carry on from there, rather than go the whoe hog and do 
the whole thing all at once. 


Senator Carter: On inquiries, how many inquiries have 
you received during the past year? I mean, direct in- 
quiries addressed to your department. 


Mr. Pilon: Addressed to the department? 


Senator Carter: That have come directly to your 


attention. 


Mr. Pilon: To our attention, very few. We have not been 
handling inquiries, as such. When they come to us, phone 
or written inquiries, if they are on a subject that we can 
answer ourselves, we do. But generally in our department 
inquiries are of a technical nature, and it does require 
technical expertise to give the information. 


Senator Carter: But you have not received very many? 


Mr. Pilon: You know, senator, inquiries are inquiries. We 
get thousands and thousands of inquiries, requesting 
under what tariff classification such a product would 
come in. Such inquiries would not come to us at all. They 
would go directly to the technical branch whose responsi- 
bility it is under section 46(2) of the Customs Act to give 
the answer, and they have the sole responsibility for that. 
I can point to other aspects where they are covered direct- 
ly in the act. 


Senator Carter: Your information branch does not cover 
the whole division of information on excise? 


Mr. Pilon: The other is not on information. They are the 
established rulings on what may come in and what may 
not. 


Senator Carter: Similar to what Mr. Smith told us about 
the auditors in the taxation office? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: You are talking about actual rulings, as 
opposed to information? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes, we are dealing with general information. 


The Chairman: Do you have a binding rule service for 
tariff tax rules or values? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes. 


The Chairman: So this is a little different from an 
inquiry? 


Mr. Pilon: It is a legal matter. 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Have you received any inquiries through 
Information Canada? 


Mr. Pilon: Information Canada does handle inquiries. 


Senator Carter: If someone phones Information Canada 
and wants information, does Information Canada come to 
you? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes, we have had some, very few, though. 
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Senator Carter: Not very many. 


Mr. Pilon: Because in dealing with Information Canada, 
rather than have the inquiry passing through us, if itis a 
technical matter, in the sense in which I have spoken 
before, they are referred directly to the responsible party 
or the responsible section. 


Senator Carter: Do you know of any overlapping 
between your information service and that of other 
departments? 


Mr. Pilon: Overlapping, or do they mesh in content? 
Senator Carter: I would think, overlapping. 

Mr. Pilon: We do something and they would do it as well? 
Senator Carter: Yes? 

Mr. Pilon: In addition? Not that I know of. 


The Chairman: You have a way for that in your 
department? 


Mr. Pilon: We have two folders that we have done in 
co-operation with other departments. We have something 
that we have done in co-operation with the government 
travel bureau. That is for tourists coming into Canada. 
Other departments are in there as well—Immigration— 
and it is all in co-operation with the government travel 
bureau. We have one specifically with the government 
travel bureau; it is for conventions coming to Canada. 
This is to make it economically attractive to bring conven- 
tions to Canada. Of course, it is a national question. 
People come from outside the country to hold conven- 
tions in Canada. Canada has built a reputation for con- 
ventions, and they are well encouraged here. The customs 
authority comes into play because of the introduction of 
people, their effects and the material for events and the 
goods for display, the goods they use for the conventions. 
They must go through customs. We have endeavoured to 
simplify our procedures to make it possible for people to 
come here for conventions from foreign countries and 
find it pleasant to come here. We simplify their procedure 
right down to the lowest possible point. This is all 
explained in a pamphlet we have with the government 
travel bureau, which is distributed in foreign lands. 


Senator Carter: That is the kind of foreign publication 
you. mentioned earlier? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes, we have several. 


Senator Carter: In many little communities or ports of 
entry, the office of Customs and Excise and the office of 
Immigration are pretty well joint offices? 


Mr. Pilon: Oh, yes; 


immigration. 


in many places we do the 


Senator Carter: They are interchangeable? 
Mr. Pilon: No, sir, we are not interchangeable. 
Senator Carter: No, I do not mean in duties. 


Mr. Pilon: They cannot do our duties but we do theirs. 
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The Chairman: Did you say that they cannot do your 
duties but you can do theirs? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes. 
Senator Carter: There is pretty good liaison, then? 


Mr. Pilon: Yes, very good liaison with information. 


Senator Carter: Is that relationship of any use to you 
with respect to getting information out? 


Mr. Pilon: We are working with Immigration, for 
instance, on a brochure which we are preparing for immi- 
grants coming into the country, so that when they come in 
they do not bring things that are either prohibited or 
would cost them a fair amount of money upon coming 
into Canada. We are doing this together. 


I should point out that we have information officers in 
immigration sections in foreign countries, and it is neces- 
sary for us to brief them in order to tell them what our 
requirements are. We will also be supplying them with the 
brochure I referred to which is in the process of being 
printed. In other words, we will distribute that brochure 
to them. 


Senator Carter: Can you see any way in which Informa- 
tion Canada could be more useful to you than it is now? 


Mr. Pilon: As I mentioned before, I think they should 
come out with policy guidelines. For a layman like me, 
anyway, I think they should come out with— 


Senator Carter: Policy guidelines? 
Mr. Pilon: Yes, sir. 


Senator Carter: They may not feel they have a mandate 
to do that. 


Mr. Pilon: That is beside the point, so far as I am con- 
cerned. I think they should have it. 


Senator Carter: Oh, well, yes. 
Mr. Pilon: I am just saying they should—period! 
The Chairman: Mr. Cocks? 


Mr. Cocks: In connection with the guidelines from Infor- 
mation Canada, how would you feel about your budget 
being screened by Information Canada? 


Mr. Pilon: I would not mind, particularly. 
Mr. Cocks: Would you say it would be a desirable thing? 


Mr. Pilon: It might be, I think. We have to go through 
Treasury Board, and that is difficult enough. I don’t think 
they could be any more difficult than that. 


The Chairman: Does that complete your questioning, 
senators? 


I thank Mr. Pilon very much. You have been very help- 
ful to us, sir. Thank you. 


The committee adjourned. 
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INDEX 


ACEF 


See 
Associations coopératives d’économie familiale 
Agriculture Deparitmeni 
Crop losses compensation 
Ontario, Québec 1:15 
Payments 1:5, 16 
Peace River Area 1:15-6 
Feed grain freight assistance 1:5, 16, 22-3 
Information Division 
Broadcasis, operation, cost 5:19, 27-8 
Budget (1973/74) 5:24 
Canadex, research information dissemination 5:20 
Farm Letter, use, distribution 5:19-20, 27 
Information Canada, services, effect 5:22-6 
inquiries 
Foreign 5:22 
Number, breakdown, handling 5:19 
Personnel 5:26-7 
Subject index, problem prediction 5:26 
Through Information Canada 5:19, 20-1, 23 
Operation, summary 5:19 
Organization 5:21 
Publications 
Catalogue 5:21 
Dating 5:22 
Distribution 5:28 
Foreign languages, use 5:26 
Information Canada 
Book distribution 5:21, 23 
Book production, role 5:23, 25 
Production, costs, program 5:23-4, 24-6 
Research stations, inquiry, support function 5:21 
Staff, total man years, information officers 5:24 
Production and Marketing Program, Farm Income 
maintenance grants’ coverage 3:25-6 
See also 
Estimates, supplementary (A), 1972-73 


Appropriation Act 


See 
Bill C-141 


Argue, Hon. Hazen, Senator (Regina) 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 1:11, 13, 15-6 


Associations Coopératives d’Economie Familiale 
Background, grant 3:7-8 


Auditor General of Canada 
Report, criticisms of Information Canada 5:14, 6:31-3 


Avignon, G. R. D’, Director General, Information Canada 


See 
D’Avignon, G. R., Director General, Information 
Canada 


Beauchamp, C., Director, Publishing Branch, Information 
Canada 
Discussion 5:10-1, 15-6 
27700—13 


Bill C-141—An Act granting to Her Majesty certain sums 
of money for public service for financial year ending 
3lst March, 1973 
Discussion 
Clause 2—$1,290,790,402 granted for 1972-73 2:7-9, 14 
Clause 3—Purpose and effect of each item 2:7-9, 15 
Clause 4—Commitments 2:9-10 
Procedure, legality 2:6-10, 13-6 
Report to Sena.e without amendment 2:5 
Urgency 2:6 


Blakeley, Arthur, representative, Press Gallery 


Information Canada, role 
Discussion 4:40-9 
Statement 4:40 


Bradley, J. F., Assistant Director, Fairs and Missions 
Branch, Department of Indusiry, Trade and Commerce 


Information Canada, role 4:37-9 


Budget 
Sources of revenue 7:6, 21 


CIDA 
see 
Canadian International Development Agency 


Canada Development Corporation (CDC) 
Organization, public ownership 3:15 
Polymer Corporation Limited purchase 3:12, 14-5 
Report responsibility 3:5, 15-7, 19, 20-1 


Canadair Limited 
Loan 
Background, purpose 3:16-7 
Terms, conditions 3:5, 18, 28 
Water bomber aircraft, development, sales 3:17-8 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Services for 1976 Summer Olympics 7:23 


Canadian International Development Agency 
Grants 3:8 
International Emergency Relief 3:8, 21 
See also 
Estimates, Supplementary 
Affairs Department 


(A), 1973-74—External 


Canadian Livestock Feed Board 

Feed grain freight assistance 1:16 
Canadian Wheat Board 

Grain hopper cars, payment situation, cost 1:5, 16, 23 
Canadian Wood Council 

Wood display 4:38 
Cape Breion Development Corporation 

Supplementary funding, purpose 1:17, 28 
Carman, Dr. G. M., Director, Information Division, Dept. 
of Agriculture 

Information Canada, role 5:19-28 
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Carter, Hon. Chesley W., Senator (The Grand Banks) 
Estimates 
Supplementary (A)—1972-73 1:11, 14, 17, 23-5, 30 
Supplementary (B)—1972-73 3:14-5, 17-8, 20-2, 25-6, 
28-9 
Main 1973-74 4:12-6, 19, 27-30, 36, 40, 47-9; 5:10-3, 
18, 20-5, 28; 6:10-2, 14-7, 21-6, 29-30, 34-5 
Carier, Hon. Chesley W., Senator (The Grand Banks) 
Acting Chairman 
Bill C-141 2:6, 14-6 


Central Morigage and Housing Corporation 


Advances’ system 2:11 
One dollar vote 1:7, 26 
Winter Works program 1:26 


Cocks, J. H. M., Director of Research, Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance 
Information services, questions 6:12-3, 25, 36-7; 10:21 


Communications Department 


Government Telephone Account 3:10 
See also 
Estimates, supplementary (B), 1972-73 


Company of Young Canadians 
Cost effectiveness, evaluation 7:6, 25-6 


Connors, I. L. 
Plant Pathology in Canada 5:23, 25 


Consumer and Corporate Affairs Department 


Consumer Affairs Program, grants 3:6-8 
See also 
Estimates, supplementary (B), 1972-73 


Consumer’s Asscciation of Canada 
Background, grant 3:7 


Coié, Hon. Jean-Pierre, Senator (Kennebec) 
Bill C-141 2:6, 10 


Council of Information Directors 
Function, organization 4:6, 17; 5:16-7; 6:12; 10:5 


Croll, Hon. David A., Senaior (Toronto-Spadina) 
Estimates, Supplementary (B)—1972-73 3:15-6, 18, 22-3 


D’Avignon, G. H., Director General, Information Canada 
Information Canada, activities ; 
Discussion 4:6-13, 16-27; 5:7, 10, 15-9; 6:14-26; 8:5-8, 
10, 12-4, 21-3, 26; 9:5-12 
Statement 4:5-6 
Desruisseaux, Hon. Paul, Senator (Wellington) 
Bill C-141 2:16 
Estimates 
Supplementary (B)—1972-73 3:23 
Main 1973-74 4:26-7; 5:7, 14, 22, 25 
Devco 
See 
Cape Breton Development Corporation 


Douglas, J. C., Directer, Expositions/Audio-visual, In- 
formation Canada 


Discussion 5:17; 6:22 


Drury, Hon. C. M., President, Treasury Board 

Bill C-141 2:6-16 

Supplementary Estimates (A), 1972-73 
Discussion 1:9-22 
Statement 1:8-9 

Main Estimates, 1973-74 
Discussion 6:27-37 
Statement 6:27 

Supplementary Estimates (A), 1973-74 
Discussion 7:11-28 
Statement 7:11 


Economic Council of Canada 


Recommendations 
Growth, Government transfer payments to individuals 
7:6, 12-3 
Increase in public expenditure 7:6, 11-3 


Energy crisis 
Measures presented to Parliament 7:25 


Energy, Mines and Resources Department 
See 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 


Environment Department 


Fisheries Management and Research grants, Atlantic 
Provinces, breakdown 1:24 

Fishermen’s wharves, responsibility 3:5, 28 

Fishing vessels subsidies 7:6, 27-8 

Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation, loan 3:23-4 

Manpower 7:28 
See also 

Estimates, supplementary (A), 1972-73 

Estimates, supplementary (B), 1972-73 

Estimates, supplementary (A), 1973-74 


Estimates 


Commitiee of officials on fiscal and economic matters, 
indicators, targets 7:12-3 
Economic Council of Canada, recommendations 
Growth of Government transfer payments to in- 
dividuals 7:6, 12-3 
Increase in public expenditure 7:6, 11-3 
Expenditures 
Amount spent compared amount authorized 7:24 
Budgetary, statutory 7:11, 16-7 
Influence on constitutional division of power 7:13 
Increasing size of supplementaries, table 7:5, 17 
Indicators of desirable growth 7:6, 12-3 
(As) Means of legislating 7:19, 27-8 
One dollar items (in supplementary) used to amend 
legislation 7:6, 13-4, 27 
Shared cost programs controlled by provinces 7:16-7 
Transfer payments 7:15, 19 


Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 
Agriculture Dept.: Vote 15a—Production and Marketing 
Program 1:15, 22 
Finance Dept. 
Vote L12a—Winter Capital Projects Fund 1:6 
Vote 13a—Special Programs 1:6 
Justice Dept.: Vote la 1:6 
Manpower and Immigration Dept. 
Vote 5a—Development and Utilization of Manpower 
1:26-7 
Vote 10a—Development and Utilization of Manpower 
1:26-7 


National 


Vote L30a—Unemployment Insurance Commission 
iss}, ils} 
One dollar items, explanation, summary 1:6-7, 25-6 
Payment status, policy, effect 1:17-8 
Purpose, unemployment relief, job creation 1:5, 8 
Regional Economic Expansion Dept.: Vote 35a—Cape 
Breton Development Corporation 1:28 
Report to Senate, appendix 1:5-7 
Secretary of State Dept.: Vote 90a—National Museums 
of Canada 1:6-7, 26 
Summary, statement 1:5, 8-9 
Urban Affairs, Ministry of State: 
Vote 10a—Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Ley SOAR 
Urgency, situation 1:16-7 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 


Communications Dept.: Vote L66—Government Tele- 
phone Account 3:10 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs Dept.: Vote 5b—Pro- 
gram 3:6-8 
Environment Dept.: Vote 21b—Renewable Resources 
Program—Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation 
3223 
Explanation (document tabled) 6:26 
External Affairs Dept. 
Vote 1b—International Affairs Program—Operating 
expenditures 3:10 


Vote 5b—International Affairs Program—Capital 
expenditures 3:8-9 
Vote 30b—Canadian International Development 


Agency Grants 3:8 
Finance Dept. 
Vote L11b—Federal-Provincial Employment Loans 
Programs 1971 3:10 
Vote L16b—Special Programs—Polymer Corporation 
Limited 3:12 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development Dept.: 
Vote 5b—Indian and Eskimo Affairs—Operating 
expenditures 3:6 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Dept. 
Vote 1b—Trade—Industrial Program—Operating ex- 
penditures 3:5, 10, 22-3, 25, 29 
Vote 10b—Trade—Industrial Program—Contributions 


3:10 
Vote 11b—Crown indemnification to its representa- 
tives 3:12 


Vote L16b—Canadair Limited loan 3:5, 16, 18, 20, 28 
Vote L17b—General Adjustment Assistance Board 


sei bi 

Vote L18b—Radio Engineering Products Limited 
loans 3:16 

Vote 30b—Grains and Oil seeds Program—Contribu- 
tions Salil 

Vote 32b—Grains and Oil seeds Program—Payments 
3:26 

Vote 45b—Statistics Canada—Program expenditures 
3:26 


Justice Dept. 
Vote 5b—Law Reform Commission of Canada 3:9 
Voie 10b—Tax Review Board 3:9 

Manpower and Immigration Dept.: Vote 
Development and Utilization of Manpower 
Program Contributions 3:11 

National Health and Welfare Dept. 
Vote L16b—Health Insurance 

Program 3:5, 11, 29 


10b— 


and Resources 


Finance 5 


Vote 40b—Income Security and Social Assistance 
Program—Grants 3:8 
Vote 45b—Fitness and Amateur Sport Program— 
Operating expenditures 3:11 
National Revenue Dept.: Vote 1b—Customs 
Excise—Program expenditures 3:6, 12 
One dollar items, explanation, summary 3:6-12, 14 
Public Works Dept. 
Vote 10b—Accommodation Program Operating ex- 
penditures 3:8 
Vote 25b—Marine Program—capital expenditures 
Sra 
Vote L300—Come-by-Chance 
minal wharf loan 3:5, 21, 28 
Vote 35b—-Tarnsportation and other Engineering Pro- 
gram 3:9 
Regional Economic Expansion Dept.: Vole 1b—Operat- 
ing expenditures 3:12 
Report to Senate, appendix 3:5-12 
Summary, statement 3:13-4 
Transport Ministry 
Vote 40b—Surface Transportation Program 3:9 
Vote 130b—St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
trusted (non-toll) Canals Program 3:9 
Treasury Board: Vote 20b—Hmployer Contributions to 
Employee Benefits Plans Program 3:12 
Veterans Affairs Dept. 
Vote 1b—Administration Program 3:9 
Vote 5b—Welfare Services Program—War Veterans 
Allowance Board 3:6 
Vote 20b—Welfare Services Program Grants 3:8, 9-10 
Vote 45b—Treaiment Services Program 3:6 
See also 
Individual Departments 
Estimates, Main, 1973-74 
Summary 6:27 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 
Agriculture Dept.: Vote 16a—Production, Marketing 
(milk) 7:6, 11 
Canadian International Development Agency: 
Vote 25a—Payment grants 7:7 
Drury, Hon. C. M., President, Treasury Board, state- 
ment 7:11 
Energy, Mines and Resources Dept.: Vote 5a—Mineral 
development 7:18-9 
Environment Depi. 
Fisheries management, 


and 


(Nfld.) refinery ter- 


En- 


research contributions 7:6, 


27-8 
Vote 25a—Grants 7:7 
Expenditures 


Budgetary, statutory 7:11 
Distribution 7:6, 15 
Total payments excluding transfers 7:15-6 
Equalization payments 7:15, 17 
External Affairs Dept. 
Vote 10a—To authorize grants 7:7 
Vote 25a—Canadian International 
Agency, grants 7:26, 27 
Finance Dept. 
Statutory—Interest and annual amortization of bond 
discounts 7:5, 11 
Statutory payments to Provincial Governments 7:5, 
iLil 
Vote L13a—To authorize amendment to previous 
Appropriation Act 7:9 


Development 
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Indian Affairs and Northern Development Dept. 
Vote 25a—Deletion of uncollectable debt 7:7 
Votes 35a, 70a—To authorize payment of grant and 
contributions 7:7-8 
Vote L18a—To authorize 
Appropriation Act 7:9 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Dept. 

Vote 35a—To authorize transfer from another vote, 
amendment to previous Appropriation Act 7:8-9 
Justice Dept.: Vote la—Amending existing legislation 

other than Appropriation Acts 7:10, 13, 14-5 
Labour Dept.: Vote la—To authorize amendment to 
previous Appropriation Act 7:9 
Manpower and Immigration Dept.: Vote 10a—Develop- 
ment and utilization of manpower contributions 
CME 7 Son ibs Ie 
National Defense Dept., payment towards actuarial 
deficiency in Canadian Forces superannuation ac- 
COUNINO ele 
National Health and Welfare Dept. 
Statutory Family Allowances and Youth Allowances 
payments 7:5, 6, 11, 21-3 
Vote 45a—To authorize a grant 7:8 
Vote 50a—Amending existing legislation other than 
Appropriation Acis 7:10, 13 
One dollar items 7:7-11 
Parliament, Vote 5a—Costs of operating constituency 
office 7:19-20 
Regional Economic Expansion Dept. 
Vote la—To authorize amendment to previous Ap- 
propriation Act 7:9 
Vote 1lla—To authorize transfer from another vote 
7:9 
Report to Senate, appendix 7:5-10 
Secretary of State 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Vote 50a—1976 
Summer Olympics 7:23 
National Museum of Canada, Vote 90a—to authorize 
a grant 7:8 
Summary 7:5, 6, 11, 15-6 
Transport Dept.: Statutory payments to railways 7:6, 11 
Treasury Board 
Vote 7a—To authorize amendment to previous Ap- 
propriation Act 7:9-10, 26-7 
Vo'e 15a—Publiec Service bilingualism 7:20 
Vote 20a—Employer contribution to Employee Benefit 
Plans 7:10, 27 
Veterans Affairs Dept. 
Increased pensions and allowances 7:6, 11 
Votes 5a, 45a—Deletion of debts 7:7 
Vote 30a—Amending existing legislation other than 
Appropriation Acts 7:10, 13 


amendment to previous 


Evere i, Hon. Donald Douglas, Senator (Fort Rouge) Com- 
mitiee Chairman 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 3:13-29 
Estimates, Main 1973-74 4:5-6, 12, 15-6, 18-27, 31, 25, 
38-9, 44:9; 5:5-7, 10, 14, 16, 18, 21-2, 28; 6:5-6, 8-16, 
18-28, 31, 33, 36-7 


External Affairs Department 


International Affairs Program 

Capital expenditures 3:8-9 

Operating expenditures 3:10 

See also 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 


Family Allowance 
Responsibility, procedures 7:21-3 


Finance Department 


One dollar votes, explanation 1:6; 3:10, 12 
Winter Capital Projects Fund Program 
Federal, provincial, shared financing 1:25 
Financing, method propriety 1:6, 20-2 
Loan reallocation 1:25 
Operation 1:22 
Procedure, legality, precedents 2:6-10, 12, 13, 14-6 
Repayment, loan forgiveness rates 1:24-5 
See also 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 


Flynn, Hon, Jacques, Senator (Rougemont) 
Bill C-141 2:7-11, 13-6 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 

17-22 


1972-73 1:9-11, 13-5, 


Ford, T., Director, Regional Operations Branch, Informa- 
tion Canada 


Regional operations examination 5:12; 6:15-26; 8:10-1, 
14-22, 26-7; 9:5-23, 25 
Forsey, Hon. Eugene A., Senator (Nepean) 
Bill C-141 2:14 


Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation 


Environment Dept. loan 3:23 
Freshwater fish production 3:24 
Losses, background 3:23-4 
Report requirement 3:24 


Giguére, Hon. L., Senator (de la Durantaye) 
Estimates, Main 1973-74 6:27, 29 


Governor General’s Special Warrants 
Procedure 1:10 

- Use, history 1:12-3 

Great Britain 


Central Office of Information (C.O.I.), operation 4:33-4 
Citizens’ advice bureaux 9:17 


Grocat!, Hon. Allister, Senator (Pickering) 


Bill C-141 2:7, 9-16 
Estimates, Main 1973-74 5:7-10, 15 
Grosari, Hon. Allister, Senator (Pickering) Commiitee 
Deputy Chairman 
Bill C-141 2:6 
Estimates, Supplementary 
18-31 
Hartle, Dr. D. G., Deputy Secretary, Planning Branch, 
Treasury Board 
Main Estimates, 1973-74 6:36 
Hays, Hon. Harry, Senator (Calgary) 
Estimates 
Supplementary (A)—1972-73 1:13 
Main 1973-74 5:13-4, 19-22 
Hopkins, E. R., Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel 


Canada Development Corporation, financial reporting 
3:17, 19-21 


(A)—1972-73 1:8-9, 11-5, 
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IPIC 


See 
Institut de Promotion des intéréts du Consommateur 


Indian Affairs and Northern Development Department 
Indian and Eskimo Affairs, operating expenditures 3:6 
See also 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 


Indusiry, Trade and Commesxce Depariment 
Aerospace personnel, assistance 3:18 
Canada Commerce 4:28-9, 30, 32-3 
Carrier purchase policy, extension to other crops 1:23 
Fair and Missions Branch, role 4:27 
Fashion Canada, role 4:32 
Federal Services for Business, transferral publication 
responsibility 4:29-30 
Grains and Oilseeds Program Contributions, guarantees, 
insurance provision 3:11 
Paymenis 3:26 
Information Services Branch Budget (1973-74) 4:28, 
31, 38 
Inlustrial incentive programs 
Cost, breakdown 4:31, 32-3 
Promotion techniques 4:32-3 
Information Canada 
Effect 4:27-8, 31-2, 34-5 
Jurisdiction 4:35-6 
Services provided, cost 4:28, 30-1, 38-9 
Inquiries 
Number, cost 4:37-8 
Prefab housing 4:38 
Source 4:40 
Publications, printing, distribution, cost 4:28-9, 30, 
32-3, 36-7 
Role, scope 4:27, 39 
Salaries, average, total 4:36-7 
Staff 
Increase, reorganization 4:27-8, 35 
Number 4:37 
Library Services 4:36 
Solo shows, cost-benefit analyses 4:37 
Trade-Industrial Program 
Contributions, guarantees, insurance provision 3:10 
Crown indemnification to its representatives 3:12 
General Adjustment Assistance Board, direct loan 
program 3:11 
General Adjustment Assistance Board, direct loan 
program 3:11 
Vote wording, explanation 3:5, 10, 22-3, 25, 29 
See also 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 


Information Canada 
Administration, 
Annual report 

. Government information systems 5:10; 6:28, 34-5 
Preparation, tabling 4:24-5 

Assessment by use of samplings 9:9 

Auditor General of Canada, report, criticisms 5:14; 
6:31-3 


Parliamentary responsibility 4:11-2 


Book distribution 
Agencies 
Number, forecast 4:5 
Operation, criteria 4:23; 6:23-5 
Centralization, role 4:33-4 
Credit system 4:5 
Mail orders 
Postage costs 4:7-8 
Processing methods, improvement 4:5 
Promotion 
Best sellers 4:16; 5:15-6 
Comparison, Queen’s Printer 4:15 
Methods, activities 6:21 
Queen’s Printer, comparison 6:24-5 
Sales 
Bestsellers, list 4:15-6; 5:10-1, 29 
Comparison, Queen’s Printer 4:15 
Projected return (1973) 4:23 
Stores, operation 4:5; 6:23-4 
Book production 
Bilingual format 4:22; 6:16 
Copyright responsibility 4:11 
Cost 
Aggregate 4:10-1 
Recovery basis, establishment 5:14 
Inventory management reporting system 
Condemnation boards, criticism 5:14-6 
Establishment 4:5; 5:14; 6:31 
Publication, republication responsibility 5:15 
Role 4:10, 11 
Royalties 5:10 
Wholesale price determination 4:10, 27 
Budget 
Cost recovery operation, establishment 4:5-6; 9:16 
Free services received, presentation 6:32-3 


Increase, criticism, explanation 4:7-8; 6:19, 30; 
8:20-1 

Non-budgetary supplementary loan vote, request 
4:23-4 

Returns 4:5 


Revolving fund, authorization request 4:23-4 
Centres, rental cost, lease conditions 4:23, 26-7; 5:18-9, 
30; 6:36 
Communications, role 5:7; 6:25 
Cost effectiveness 9:10 
Creative units 
Activities (list) 6:14, 38 
Writers, number, role 4:25; 6:13, 38 
Expositions/ Audio-visual 
Centralization, increased role, savings 4:20, 38; 5:17; 
6:13, 22 
Cost comparison, recovery system 4:19-22 
Operation 4:6 
Outside agencies, use 6:22-3 
Photo catalogue 4:6 
Expositions Revolving Fund, services 6:36 
Federal sales tax, assessment 6:32 
Federal Services for Business, assumption publication 
responsibility 4:29-30 
Future growth, planning 9:9-10 
Government departments 
Programs’ guide book, co-ordination 5:7 
Information officer positions, number 4:15 
Information projects, multidepartmental co-ordina- 
tion role 6:12, 13 
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Information services 
Cost, “information”, 
27-8 
Relationship, coordination, mandate 4:6, 16-9, 27- 
8, 31-2, 34-5, 38-9, 44-7; 5:6-10, 11-2, 16-7, 22-6; 
6:6-7, 9-10, 12-3, 25-6, 28-30, 33-6; 8:11-2, 18, 
202250 20-0; 692 24-0 al sOMmO=iis me loleliaeel OnmlG sels 
2002 
Information role 
Computerization, application 6:17; 8:21; 9:18 
Daily annotated subject check list, recommendation 
4:18-9 
Dissemination 
Alternative methods 4:16-7; 9:11-6, 17, 20, 21-2, 
23 
Distribution cost 4:9, 18; 9:23 
International basis 5:7 
Ethnic groups 9:17-8 
Feedback, government programs and acknowledge- 
ment 4:12-3, 46; 5:5-6, 8, 17-8; 6:17; 8:5, 11, 18, 
19, 20, 22, 23-4, 25-7; 9:18-9, 21, 22 
Inquiry services system 
Operation, time factor 5:13; 9:23 
Requests (1972), statistics 4:6; 6:23; 8:21 


definition 5:16; 6:14-6, 21, 


Telephone services, cost examination, efficiency 
6:16-7; 8:21; 9:12, 13, 20, 21 
Material, reader level 6:26, 35; 8:22, 24 
Newfoundland, assistance 4:26-7; 6:22 
Press Gallery, reaction 4:40-1, 43-4 
Provinces, relationship 5:12; 8:12-3, 21 
Regional Services 
Cost 9:7 
Establishment, policy 4:6, 8; 5:18; 6:17, 19; 9:6-8, 
12-6, 23-4 


Evaluation, justification 8:14-6, 17-20, 22; 9:6, 9, 
13, 14, 20-2, 23 

Halifax, operation, cost, staff 6:17, 18, 19-20 

Illiteracy problem 8:7, 8, 9-10 

Manitoba 9:6, 8 

Members of Parliament, relationship 8:16-7 

Mobile units 
Communication 6:21-2 
Establishment 4:6, 8, 26; 5:18; 8:13-4; 9:5, 6 
Objectives, criteria 6:25 
Officers »6317-89520, 21 91826-9:4edids 

19-20, 23-4, 26; 9:5-6, 8-9, 18, 21, 22 

Program, expansion 6:18; 9:6-7 

Nova Scotia 
Assessment of needs 6:17, 20; 8:19, 20 © 
Budget 8:6; 9:6, 7 
Communications officer 8:5-6 
Geographic division, needs, criteria 8:13-4; 9:5, 9 
Information Canada Center 8:5, 12 
Inquiry officers 8:6 
Interdepartmental committee 6:17; 8:5, 12, 22 
Mobile officers 8:6-9, 11, 13-4, 15-8, 19-20, 23-4, 

26; 9:5-6, 8 

Public awareness, creation, intensification 8:8-9, 
10, 24-5 

Prototype projects, Nova Scotia, Manitoba 6:17-8, 
20; 8:6-27; 9:6 

Remote regions, services 6:19, 22; 9:23 

Role 4:13; 5:5-7; 8:5, 16-20; 9:6 

Responsibility 4:9-10 
Members of Parliament, relations 9:24-5 
Objectives, immediate plans 6:26 


13=4).015-8, 


Organization, operation, statement 4:5-6 
Private sector, links, utilization 9:10-2 
“Raison d’étre”, mandate 8:16-20, 22-3; 9:6, 18-9, 20-1, 
24, 25; 10:6, 7, 18 
Services 
Advertisement, cost 4:13; 5:13-4, 19-20; 6:21, 22-3 
Duplication, control, savings 4:8-9, 16-8; 5:9-10, 12-3; 
6:30-2, 35 
Public acceptance, awareness 6:23; 8:8-9, 10, 24-5 
Similarities other countries 9:17 
Staff 
Breakdown 4:14-5; 6:16, 39 
Number, increase 4:13-4; 5:11, 24; 6:31 
Task Force on Government Information, recommenda- 
tions, implementation 4:6-7, 45; 5:17; 6:20-1 
Television, radio newscast means of advertising 9:19- 
20523 


Institut de Promotion des intéréits du Consommateur 
Background, grant 3:7 


Justice Department 
Bill C-141, Appropriation Act, legality 2:8, 10, 13, 14-5 
One dollar votes, explanation 1:6; 3:9 
Travelling allowances for judges, payment 7:6, 14-5 
See also 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 


Kroeger, A., Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, Treasury 
Board 
Supplementary Estimates (A), 1972-73 1:23-30 
Supplementary Estimates (B), 1972-73, 
Discussion 3:14-20 
Statement 3:13-4 


LIP 
See 
Manpower and Immigration 
Initiatives Program 


Department—Local 


Labour Department 


Public Relations Branch 
Advertising 
Agencies, use, role 6:7-8 
Program 6:7 
Special language groups 6:7 
Audio-visual program, operation 6:12-3 
Budget, increase, breakdown 6:6 
Contract writing, budget 6:13 
Departmental research services, relations 6:11-2 
Information Canada, relationship, effect 6:6-7, 9-10, 
12-3 
Information program 
Decentralization, pilot study 6:10 
Objectives, audience 6:10-1 
Operation 6:10 
Size 6:5-6 
Information vehicles 
Estimates, presentation 6:8-9 
Range 6:5 
Inquiries, increase 6:6, 9 
Labour Gazette, content, circulation 6:5, 11, 13-4 
National Industrial Relations Film Library, back- 
ground 6:5, 9 
Press conferences, use 6:8 
Press releases, distribution, use 6:7 


National 


Publications, promotion, demand 6:6, 10 
Role, responsibilities 6:5 
Safety Perspectives, role, circulation 6:11 
Staff, decrease 6:6 
Teamwork in Industry, role, circulation 6:11 
Today’s Generation, distribution 6:5 
Wire services 6:8 

Research services, relations with Public 
Relations branch 6:11-2 
See also 

Estimates, supplementary (A), 1973-74 


Laing, Hon. Arthur, Senator (Vancouver South) 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 3:14-5, 18-9, 21-2 


Laird, Hon. Keith, Senator (Windsor) 
Estimates 
Supplementary (A)—1972-73 1:11, 18 
Supplementary (B)—1972-73 3:16-7, 19-21, 25, 28 


Langlois, Hon. Léopold, Senator (Grandville) 
Bill C-141 2:6, 9-11, 15 
Estimates, Supplementary (B)—1972-73 3:16-7, 22, 28-9 


Law Reform Commission of Canada 
Research Assistance 3:9 


MacDonald, B. A., Assistant Deputy Secretary, Program 
Branch, Treasury Board 
Bill C-141 2:7, 10-1 
Supplementary Estimates (A), 1972-73 1:20-1, 24-30 
Main Estimates, 1973-74 6:27-8, 33-7 
Supplementary Estimates (A), 1973-74 7:21, 26-8 


McLeod, John, Public Relations Branch, Dept. of Labour 


Information Canada, role 
Discussion 6:6-14 
Statement 6:5-6 


Manning, Hon. Ernest C., Senator (Edmonton West) 


Estimates 
Supplementary (B)—1972-73 3:14, 17-8 
Main 1973-74 4:16-23, 32-4 


Manpower and Immigration Department 


Adult occupational training, allowances 1:27 
Local Initiatives Program 
Auditing 1:27; 7:6, 17-8, 24, 25-6 
Cost effectiveness, grant procedures 7:6, 26 
Estimates 7:17 
Grants 2:6 
Payment basis 1:17-8 
Projects, financing, relationship 1:17 
Provinces, project status 1:27 
Programs, grant conditions, use 1:26-7 
Travelling allowances 3:11 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
See 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
See also 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 


Members of Parliament 


Presence in constituency 7:19-20 
Duties relative to information 8:16-7; 9:24 
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Miller, M. Eric, Deputy Director General, Information 
Canada 


Regional operations, examination 9:9-11, 15-8, 19, 23 
Monk, D. R., Director, 
Canada 

Discussion 5:7, 16-7 


Communications, Information 


Molgat, Hon. Gildas L., Senator (Ste. Rose) 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 1:16-7, 31 


Munro, Hon. J. C., Minister of Labour 
Information Canada, role 5:5-18 


Murphy, J. A., Director, Information Services Branch, 
Deparimeni of Indusiry, Trade and Commerce 
Information Canada, role 
Discussion 4:27-40 
Statement 4:27 


Waticnal Defence Department 


Argus replacement 3:18-9 

Canadian Armed Forces Program 
North American Defence, North American Air 

Defence (NORAD), percentage 3:5, 24-5, 29 

Protection of Canada 3:24 

Federal Labour intensive program, man-years 3:27 
See also 

Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 

Estimates, Main 1973-74 


National Finance, Standing Committee 


Organization and Procedure 
Supplementary Estimates (A), 1972-73 1:8, 11, 30-1 
Supplementary Estimates (B), 1972-73 3:13, 28-9 
Main Estimates, 1973-74 4:25, 41-2 


National Health and Welfare Department 


Fitness and Amateur Sport Program 
Expenditures, operating 3:11 
Financing 1:27-8 
Health Insurance and Resources Program 3:26 
Health Insurance Supplementary Account, financing 
procedure 3:5, 11, 29 
Income Security and Social Assistance Program, grants 
3:8 
See also 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 


National Revenue Depariment 


Customs and Excise, program expenditures 3:6, 12 
Custom and Excise Division, Information Services 
Activities 10:16 
Budget 10:19, 20 
Inquiries 10:20-1 
Media used, clients 10:19, 20 
Needs for information service 10:16, 17-8 
Personnel 10:16, 17, 18, 20 
Relations with 
Information Canada 10:16, 18, 19, 20, 21 
Manpower and Immigration Department 10:21 
Reorganization 10:15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
Information Services, structure 10:15, 16, 18, 19 
Taxation Division, Information Services 
Advertising 10:6, 7, 8, 10-1 
Budget 10:5, 6, 12-3, 15 
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Inquiries 
Comparison other medias 10:10-1 
Cost 10:9-11, 18, 14-5 
Personnel answering 10:9-10, 11-2, 13, 14 
Statistics, analysis, improvements 10:7-9, 12 
Information Canada, relations 10:5, 6-7, 11, 15 
Particularities 10:5, 6 
Private sector, contracts 10:15 
Public relation, responsibility 10:6, 13 
Aenithw line Oehaeo One Ommlio 
Publications, distribution, efficiency 10:11, 14 
See also 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 


Nickerson, Mrs. Barbara, Information Canada Mobile 
Officer, Shelborne and Queens Counties, N.S. 
Regional operations 
Discussion 8:7-13, 15, 23-6 
Statement 8:6-7 


Opportunities for Youth Program 
Cost effectiveness, grant procedures 7:6 
Evaluation 7:17-8, 25-6 
Grant to produce manual on homosexuality 7:6, 23-4 


Padmore, Don, Regional Director for Halifax, Information 
Canada 
Regional operations 
Discussion 8:6, 9, 12-4, 25-6 
Statement 8:5-6 


Parliament 


See 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 


Phillips, Hon. Dr. Orville H., Senator (Prince) 


Estimates 
Supplementary (A)—1972-73 1:9-19, 21-31 
Supplementary (B)—1972-73 3:13, 15-9, 21-6, 29 
Main, 1973-74 4:36-44, 47-9; 6:28-9, 31-3 


Pilon, C., Director, Information Services, Customs and 
Excise Division, Dept. of National Revenue 
Information role 
Discussion 10:16-21 
Statement 10:15 


Polymer Corporation Limited 
Canada Development Corporation, purchase 
Employees, effect 3:21 : 
One dollar vote, failure to pass, effect 3:14-5 
Report requirement 3:12, 15, 20 


Press Gallery 
Information Access 
Departments, agencies, service 4:40, 47-8 
Information Canada, service 4:40-1, 43-4 
Unsolicited material 4:40, 48-9 


Prowse, Hon, J. Harper, Senator (Edmonton) 
Bill C-141 2:6-9, 11-4, 16-21, 24-5 
Estimates 
Supplementary (A)—1972-73 1:9-10, 13-7 
Main—1973-74 4:31, 40-6, 48; 6:6-9, 11-4, 16-21, 24-5 
Public Works Deparimeni 


Accommodation Program, Whitehorse (Yukon) grant 
3:8 


Capital projects 1:28 

Come-by-Chance (Nfld.), refinery terminal wharf con- 
struction, loan 3:5, 21-2, 28 

Dredging operations, policy 3:5, 27-8 

Transportation and Other Engineering Program, North- 
west Highway System Maintenance 3:9 
See also 

Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 

Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 


Queen’s Printer 
Bock promotion, comparison Information Canada 6:24-5 


Radio Engineering Producis Limited 
Loan 3:16 


Regional Economic Expansion Depariment 

Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Administration 
Stores Working Capital Advance Account 3:12 

Metropolitan Area Growth Investments Limited 1:28 
See also 

Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 

Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 

Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 


Richardson, R. L., Director, Industry and Natural 
Resources Division, Treasury Board 


Supplementary Estimates (B), 1972-73 3:17, 24 


Rowe, Hon. Frederick William, Senator (Lewisporte) 
Estimates 
Supplementary (A), 1972-73 1:11, 13 
Main, 1973-74 4:45, 42, 47, 49; 5:10-1, 15-6; 6:14-20 


Ryan, J. W., Director, Legislation Branch, Depi. of 
Justice 


Bill C-141, Appropriation Act, 2:14-5 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Projects, Lachine and Cornwall Canals 3:9 


Secretary of State Department 
Education Support Program 3:23 
Friendship, Cultural Centres 1:28-9 
National Museums of Canada $1. vote 1:6-7, 25-6 
See also 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 


Smith, L. M., Director, Information Services, Taxation 
Division, Dept. of National Revenue 
Information role 
Discussion 10:6-15 
Statement 10:5 
Functions, past experience 10:5 


Southam News Services 
Background 4:42-3 


Sparrow, Hon. Herberi Orville, Senator (The Battlefords) 
Commitiee Deputy Chairman 
Estimates, Main 1973-74 4:5, 10-2, 14-6, 18-9, 22, 24-5, 
27, 31-2, 35-40, 42-3, 45, 47-9; 5:5, 7, 10, 13, 15-6, 
18-9, 22-6, 28 


Statistics Canada 
Administration costs, increase 3:26 
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Supply and Services Department 


Computer Services Bureau, deficit 1:29 
See also 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 


Task Force on Government Information 


Report, recommendations, implementation 4:6-7, 45; 
5:17; 6:20-1 


Tax Review Board 
Operating grant 3:9 
Transport Ministry 
Dredging operations, policy 3:5, 27-8 
Northern Transportation Company Limited, barges 
1:29-30 
Pilotage authorities, legal contracts, cost 1:29 
Surface Transportation Program ferries 3:9 
See. also 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 


Treasury Board 


Contingency fund, accounting, replenishment 1:6, 19 
Direct Employment Program 
Financing 1:18-9 
Provincial Breakdown 1:30 
Employer Contributions to Employee Benefit 
Plans Program 3:12 
Estimates, Supplementary 
(document tabled) 6:26 
Summary for 1972-73, mixed nature 2:13-4 
Expenditures, actual and estimated, lapses 3:5, 13-4, 22 
Government information services, total cost, request 
6:27-8 
How your tax dollar is spent, cost distribution 6:33, 
34, 36-7 
Information Services 
Information Canada, relationship, effect 6:34, 36-7 
Operation, cost 6:33-4 
Loan approval authority, procedure 3:5, 16, 19-20, 21 
Man-year concept, operation, explanation 3:27 
One dollar Items, explanation 
Supplementary Estimates (A), 1972-73 1:6-7 
Supplementary Estimates (B), 1972-73 3:6-12 
Press releases, distribution 6:28-9 
Retroactive salary increases in Public Service 7:26-7 
Statutory payments, adjustment 3:23 
See also 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 


(B), 1972-73, explanation 


Reports to the Senate 
Bill C-141, without amendment 2:5 
Supplementary Estimates (A), 1972-73 1:5-7 
Supplementary Estimates (B), 1972-73 3:5-12 
Supplementary Estimates (A), 1973-74 7:5-10 
Trickey, A. G., Assistant Director General, Information 
Canada 
Discussion 4:7-15, 18, 21-7; 5:14-6; 6:15; 9:17 
Unemployment Insurance Fund 
Deficit 7:6, 28 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Advances, reporting 2:11-2 
Agricultural workers 1:13 


Bilingualism cost 7:20 

Ceiling removal, effect 2:10-1 

Financing, forecasts, accounting 1:11-2, 19-20, 22-3 

Governor General’s Special warrants, background 1:5-6, 
9, 13-4, 20 

Statutory limit, amendment 1:10-1, 13, 14-5 


University of Guelph (Ont.) 
The Consumer Interest, newsletter, grant 3:7 


Urban Affairs, Ministry of State 
See 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 


Veterans Affairs Department 
Administration Program 3:9 
Allowances, provincial deduction policies 1:30 
Pensions, allowances, urgency 2:6 
Treatment Services Program 3:6 
Welfare Services Program 

Grants 3:8, 9-10 

War Veterans Allowance Board 3:6 

See also 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (B), 1972-73 
Estimates, Supplementary (A), 1973-74 


Welch, Hon. Frank C., Senator (Kings) 
Estimates, Main 1973-74 6:20-1, 30-2 


Wood Council 


See 
Canadian Wood Council 


Yuzyk, Hon. Paul, Senator (Fort Garry) 
Estimates, Main 1973-74 4:6-9, 16, 26, 46; 5:16-9, 22-4, 
26-8; 6:5-7, 12, 14, 19, 33-4 


Appendices 
Issue 5 
A—Information Canada, list of best sellers 5:29 
B—tLease conditions for Information Canada centres 
5:30 
Issue 6 
A—Information Canada, Creative Units: activities, 
manpower 6:39 
B—Information Canada, number of employees work- 
ing by location 6:39 


Witnesses 
—Beauchamp, C., Director, 
formation Canada 
—Blakely, Arthur, representative, Press Gallery 
—Bradley, J. F., Assistant Director, Fairs and Missions 
Branch, Dept. of Industry, Trade and Commerce 


—Carman, Dr. G. M., Director, Information Division, 
Dept. of Agriculture 


Publishing Branch, in- 


—D’Avignon, G. R., Director General, Information 
Canada 
—Douglas, J. C., Director, Expositions/Audiovisual, 


Information Canada 

—Drury, Hon. C. M., President, Treasury Board 

—Ford, T., Director, Regional Operations Branch, In- 
formation Canada 

—Hartle, Dr. D. G., Deputy Secretary, 
Branch, Treasury Board 


Planning 


National 


—Kroeger, A., Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, 
Treasury Board 


—MacDonald, B. A., Assistant Deputy Secretary, 
Program Branch, Treasury Board 


—McLeod, John, Public Relations Branch, Dept. of 
Labour 


—Miller, M. Eric, Deputy Director General, Informa- 
tion Canada 


—Monk, D. R., Director, Communications, Information 
Canada 


—Munro, Hon. J. C., Minister of Labour 


—Murphy, J. A. Director, Information Services 
Branch, Dept. of Industry, Trade and Commerce 


Finance 


Barbara, Information Canada, 
Shelburne and Queens Counties, 


—wNickerson, Mrs. 
Mobile Officer, 
Nova Scotia 

—Padmore, Don, Regional 
formation Canada 

—Pilon, C., Director, Information Services, Customs 
and Excise Division, Dept. of National Revenue 

—Richardson, R. L., Director, Industry and Natural 
Resources Division, Treasury Board 

—Ryan, J. W., Director, Legislation Branch, Dept. of 
Justice 

—Smith, L. M., Director, Information Services, Taxa- 
tion Division, Dept. of National Revenue 

—tTrickey, A. G., Assistant Director General, Informa- 
tion Canada 


Director for Halifax, In- 
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NATIONAL FINANCE 


ee A a, 


SECOND SESSION—TWENTY-NINTH PARLIAMENT 


1974 


THE SENATE OF CANADA 


eo 


PROCEEDINGS 
= OFTHE 


STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 


eee 


First Proceedings on the Supplementary Estimates (B) 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 27, Dim 


Issue No. 1 yA 


JUL 2 


laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 


ending March 31, 1974 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


(Witnesses: See Minutes of Proceedings) 


Government 
Publica tions 


STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable D. D. Everett, Chairman; 


The Honourable Herbert 


Chairman. 


O. Sparrow, Deputy 


The Honourable Senators: 


Benidickson, W. M. 
Carter, C. W. 
Cété, Jean-Pierre 
Croll, David A. 
Desruisseaux, P. 
Everett, Douglas D. 
*Flynn, Jacques 
(Ex Officio) 
Giguere, Louis de G. 
Graham, B. Alasdair 
Grosart, Allister 
Hicks, Henry D. 


20 MEMBERS 


(Quorum 5) 


*Eac officio member 


Langlois, L. 
Manning, Ernest C. 

*Martin, Paul (Ex Officio) 
Neiman, Joan 
Perrault, Raymond 
Phillips, O. H. 
Prowse, J. Harper 
Robichaud, L. J. 

Sparrow, Herbert O. 
Welch, Frank C. 
SAV va eg e. 


Wednesday, March 20, 1974. 


Order of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 19th, 1974: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Buckwold: 


That the Standing Committee on National Finance 
be authorized to examine and report upon the expen- 
ditures set out in the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 
31st March, 1974, tabled in the Senate on Tuesday, 
12th March, 1974. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Robert Fortier, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Minutes of Proceedings 


Wednesday, March 27, 1974. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance met this day, at 
10:00 a.m. to consider the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1974. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Everett, (Chairman); 
Benidickson, Carter, Flynn, Grosart, Langlois, Manning, 
Neiman, Perrault, Phillips and Yuzyk. (11) 


Also present but not of the Committee: The Honour- 
able Senators Aird, Buckwold and Molgat. (3) 


In attendance: Mr. J. H. M. Cocks, Director of Research 
and Administration. 


The Honourable Senator Carter moved that unless and 
until otherwise ordered by the Committee, 800 copies in 
English and 300 copies in French of its day-to-day pro- 
ceedings be printed. 


From the Treasury Board: The Honourable C. M. 
Drury, President; Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Program Branch. 


The Treasury Board undertook to furnish answers to 
questions asked by Honourable Senators to this Commit- 
tee at the earliest possible moment. 


It was agreed that an interim Report be presented. 
Further examination of the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
be considered next week on Wednesday and Thursday. 


Attest: 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Interim Report of the Committee 


Wednesday, 27th March, 1974. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
to which the supplementary Estimates (B) laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1974 were 
referred, has in obedience to the order of reference of 
Tuesday, March 19, 1974, examined the said Estimates 
and reports as follows: 


1. Your Committee was authorized by the Senate, as 
recorded in the Minutes and Proceedings of the Senate of 
the 19th March, 1974 “to examine and report upon the 
expenditures set out in the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
March, 1974 and tabled in the Senate on Tuesday, 12th 
March, 1974.” 


2. This is an iaterim report to be followed by additional 
hearings on the said Supplementary Estimates (B) for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1974, leading to a final 
report. 


3. In obedience to the foregoing, your Committee made 
a general examination of the Supplementary Estimates 
(B) and heard evidence from The Honourable C. M. 
Drury, President of the Treasury Board, and Mr. B. A. 
MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, Program Branch, Treas- 
ury Board. 


4. These Supplementary Estimates total $1,120 million 
and bring the total Estimates tabled for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1974 to $21,411 million. It is to be noted 
that the Supplementary Estimates (A) and (B) total $2,124 
million increasing the original Main Estimates from 
$19,286 million, which, in percentage terms, is an increase 
of 11%. This increase in the size of Supplementary Esti- 
mates in relation to the original Main Estimates has been 
growing over the past few years and is a matter of con- 
cern to your Committee. 


5. The largest items in these Supplementary Estimates 
are as follows: 


a) A payment to the Old Age Security Fund to make 
up the deficiency in the fund, which has arisen out of 
the increase in the basic pension and the introduction 
of quarterly indexing—$235 million. 


b) Higher Family Allowance payments reflecting the 
increase in the average payment from $12 to $20 for 
each child, following the increase last October from 
the $6 and $8 rates which then prevailed—$190 
million. 


c) Subsidies to hold down the price of petroleum 
products to Canadian consumers despite the steep 
rise in world prices—$240 million. 


d) Equalization payments to certain provinces reflect- 
ing the recent amendments to the relevant statute so 
as to include education property taxes as a revenue to 
be equalized—$146 million. 


e) Another payment to the provinces under revenue 
guarantees that accompanied tax reform—$50 
million. 


f) Payments to Alberta and Saskatchewan as pro- 
vided under the Oil Export Tax Act—$76 million. 


g) Payments to the railways to compensate them for 
the freezing of freight rates—$41 million. 


h) Additional subsidies to producers of manufactured 
milk—$31 million. 


6. The Treasury Board has supplied your Committee 
with a list explaining the $1 items in Supplementary Esti- 
mates (B). 


7. Your Committee expressed concern about the lack of 
detail that is available in the Supplementary Estimates on 
the source of funds that constitute a transfer from a vote 
in previous Estimates to the new Supplementary Esti- 
mates. Your Committee recommends that in the case 
where funds are transferred that full detail be given on 
the sources of these funds, especially if the source is due 
to a reduction in a capital project. 


8. In continuing its examination on Supplementary Esti- 
mates (B), your Committee proposes to consider the fol- 
lowing item: 


a) The growth in the personnel establishment in the 
Public Service of the Federal Government. In this 
connection the following figures indicate the man 
years in each of 3 years from 1971-1974 for depart- 
ments, departmental corporations, departmental 
agencies and certain Crown Corporations whose man 
years are subject to Treasury Board control: 


Year Total Personnel 
1971-72 256,000 man years 
1972-73 265,000 man years 
1973-74 292,000 man years 


These figures indicate an average increase of employ- 
ment over the last 3 years of 6% per year. 
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b) The auditing procedures that are to be employed in c) At March 31, 1971 the Old Age Security Fund had a 
ensuring that the $240 million paid to oil importers for cash balance of $728.4 million. As at March 31, 1974 it 
the restraint of prices of petroleum products to con- is forecast that the fund will have a cash deficit of 
sumers during the period commencing January 1, $235 million. Your Committee proposes to enquire 
1974 and ending March 31, 1974, are fully adequate. into the reasons for this situation and what steps are 


being taken to correct them. 


Respectfully submitted. 


D. D. Everett, 
Chairman. 
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Ottawa, Wednesday, March 27, 1974 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
to which was referred the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1974, met this day at 10 a.m. 


Senator Douglas D. Everett (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we are here to con- 
sider supplementary estimates (B) for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1974. We have with us the President of 
the Treasury Board, the Honourable Mr. Drury, and Mr. 
B. A. MacDonald. I will ask Mr. Drury if he has an 
opening statement. 


Hon. C. M. Drury, President of the Treasury Board: If it 
would help the committee, I have a short opening state- 
ment which will lead into discussion. 


As honourable senators will see during the review of 
these estimates, they are for $1,120 million, made up 
almost entirely of a few large transfer payments. Some 
are directed to the relief of inflationary pressures on 
certain groups, others to the provinces, and still others in 
the form of subsidies to the agriculture and transporta- 
tion ministries. 


I might briefly mention the largest. First there is a 
payment to the old age security fund to make up the 
deficiency in the fund, which has arisen out of the 
increase in the basic pension and the introduction of 
quarterly indexing, in the amount of $235 million. Then 
there are higher family allowance payments reflecting the 
increase in the average payments from $12 to $20 for each 
child, following the increase last October from $6 and $8 
rates which then prevailed, in the amount of $190 million. 
Next there are subsidies, to hold down the price of 
petroleum products to Canadian consumers, despite the 
steep rise in world prices, of $240 million. Then there are 
equalization payments to certain provinces reflecting the 
recent amendments to the relevant statute, so as to 
include education property taxes as a revenue to be 
equalized, in the amount of $146 million. 


There is another payment to the provinces under reve- 
nue guarantees that accompanied tax reform of $50 mil- 
lion. Next there are payments to Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, as provided under the Oil Export Tax Act, of $76 
million. Then there are payments to the railways to com- 
pensate them for the freezing of freight rates, in the 
amount of $41 million. There are then additional subsidies 
to producers of manufactured milk in the amount of $31 
million. 


The eight items that I have mentioned account for 
about 90 per cent of the total in dollar terms. 


There are, in addition, a large number of smaller items, 
since the final supplementary estimates present the last 


opportunity in the fiscal year to bring a wide range of 
financial transactions before Parliament. 


The listing of the $1 items, with brief explanations, has 
been made available to the committee, as is the custom. 


I would be happy to try to answer questions on what I 
have said or on any other matters in these estimates, to 
the extent that my knowledge permits. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Drury. 


Honourable senators, you have before you, as Mr. 
Drury has said, a summary of the $1 items and a copy of 
supplementary estimates (B). You also have before you 
some material respecting the Agriculture vote 15b; the 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs vote 25; the Energy, 
Mines and Resources vote 11b; and the National Health 
and Welfare vote 46b, in respect of the supplementary 
item of $235 million paid to the Old Age Security Fund. 


We are open for questions. Senator Grosart? 


Senator Grosart: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sure we 
would like to assure the minister that we are not going to 
take him through the same routine of questioning as in 
another place, where the discussion got a little beyond the 
estimates themselves and into other fields. 


However, there was a difference of opinion as to how 
great an increase there will be percentagewise in the total 
estimates this year from the main estimates. Can the 
minister give us that figure? That is, taking supplemen- 
tary estimates (A) and (B) and putting them together, 
what was this total figure for 1972-73? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure whether 
Senator Grosart is asking me to do some arithmetic. I will 
give him the particulars and let him do the arithmetic. 


The main estimates for 1973-74 were in a total of $19,286 
million. That was made up of $9,180 million statutory and 
$10,106 million to be voted. I mention this breakdown 
because, interestingly enough, we have been moving year 
after year from a position in which the amount to be 
voted was considerably larger, and the statutory, which 
are almost automatic payments, were a modest fraction 
of the total. This year the difference between these two is 
much less—the ratio would be 11 ‘to be voted” and 10 
“statutory”; next year it will be just about 50-50; and the 
following year the statutory is likely to be higher than the 
amount to be voted. This indicates that the discretion of 
Parliament has been limited, by Parliament. This annual 
discretion is becoming increasingly limited, unless we 
change statutes and the statutory payments. 


The supplementary estimates (A) totalled $1,004 million. 
The supplementary estimates (B) totalled $1,120 million. 
So the main estimates of $19,286 million, plus supplemen- 
tary estimates (A) and (B) of $2,124 million, give a grand 
total for the year of $21,411 million. 


ieefs! 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask 
the minister whether this distinction, between amounts to 
be voted and the statutory items, is really all that signifi- 
cant. I know it is significant in respect to the estimates 
themselves, but really we are dealing throughout with 
moneys voted by Parliament, and whether they have been 
voted in the previous years or not does not matter very 
much, because these acts can very easily be repealed. 


It has always occurred to me that we are building up a 
wall here, in that the particular departments—perhaps 
even the officials of the Treasury Board—may work on an 
assumption that, “These are statutory items and you 
cannot do anything about them.” In any systems analysis 
approach this is what one should be looking at—the hard- 
est—the existing ones. 


I have not looked with too much distinction on those 
which are to be voted and those which are statutory, 
because they are all to be voted, all are up for the scrutiny 
of Parliament. Could you tell us what is done by the 
officials of the Treasury Board to scrutinize these 
so-called “statutory” items? How hard do you look at 
them and ask, “Does this thing have to keep going on?” 


Hon. Mr. Drury: You ask, “How hard does one look at 
them?” In current thinking, almost everything that is 
looked at is looked at with a view to increasing it. We had 
to look at one statutory payment in the course of the 
current year, the Family Allowances Act, and that was 
looked at, not with a view to reducing the payments or 
revising the payments downward, but rather upwards. 
There is no question about it, the pressure generated for 
re-examination of statutes is with a view to increasing the 
payments under them, never really the reverse. 


During the course of the year, the Treasury Board 
Secretariat does try to construct a budget, which does 
examine critically some of the payments authorized by 
Parliament which have ceased to be productive, to per- 
form the purposes they did. Indeed, we have had some 
success in revising or eliminating some forms of pay- 
ments authorized by the Appropriation Acts, though I 
cannot think of one right now which calls for the repeal of 
a statute. 


One may indicate the kind of treatment that this kind of 
review is likely to get. Some years ago we had to look at 
the Veterans Land Act and, even before that, at the Gov- 
ernment Annuities Act. We came to the conclusion that 
the Government Annuities Act was not serving any useful 
purpose, so it was phased out, and this in fact has been 
done. We reached the same conclusion in respect to the 
Veterans Land Act, that the sort of rationale for the 
original act which we had, which was originally adminis- 
tered, was no longer appropriate to our circumstance— 
the war was a long way away, the purpose had largely 
been met, and it was agreed to phase it out. The act was 
amended with a view to terminating it. 


This was an example of the review process leading to a 
conclusion that this kind of expenditure was not serving 
as useful a purpose as it had served when it was enacted. 


When we get to the parliamentary crunch, if I may call 
it so, the pressure tends rather to be not to abandon an 
act, not to persist in phasing it out. 


Senator Grosart asked me how hard we work at this. 
We try to see where statutes are being operated largely 
out of habit, that have either accomplished their purpose 
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or their purpose has become outmoded. It is not so easy, 
for quite understandable reasons, to do this. 


Senator Grosart: Thank you very much. 
Senator Flynn: It is easier with a majority in the house. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not sure whether the honourable 
senator is advocating that. If you are advocating that, I 
won’t dispute it. 


Senator Flynn: I am rather shy about advocating it. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, along the same lines as 
Senator Grosart’s questions on the statutory items, I note 
that a large section of statutory items is made up of 
salaries. How big a percentage of the statutory portion is 
salaries? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, the statutory salaries are 
those of the ministers, relatively few public officials—the 
Speaker and people like this—and Members. The other 
salaries, the so-called civil list has to be voted annually; 
and this is one of the classic weapons of Parliament in 
keeping the government under control, as Parliament can 
withhold authorization to pay the salaries of the Public 
Service. Unless Parliament agrees, they do not get paid, 
as from April 1. This is in the “To be voted” section. 


Senator Carter: Then salaries do not comprise a signifi- 
cant part of the statutory items? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Insignificant. 
Senator Carter: I said “not a significant.” 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would be a little stronger and say 
“insignificant”. 


Senator Carter: Health grants, are these statutory items? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Some forms of health grants are and 
some are not. It is quite a complex arrangement that we 
have in respect of health grants. In order to distinguish 
the health grants, since some are statutory and some are 
not, if it would help I can read from page 1-74 of the 
1973-74 estimates the main statutory items, adding up to 
$8.7 billion of the sum of $10 billions. 


Senator Carter: Yes, I would appreciate it if you would 
give us the main headings of that. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The financing of the public debt 
program. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is really interest on the public 
debt—$2.5 billion; the fiscal transfer payments program, 
fiscal transfers to the provinces, $1.3 billion; hospital 
insurance contributions—those might be called health 
grants, $1 billion; Unemployment Insurance Commission 
payments, $890 million; medicare contributions, $712 mil- 
lion; Canada Assistance Plan payments, $574 million; 
Family Allowance payments, $547 million; post-secondary 
education payments, $480 million; contracting out pay- 
ments program—sort of opting out, $183 million; military 
pensions for the Department of National Defence, $178 
million; payments to railway and transportation compa- 
nies as determined by the Canadian Transportation Com- 
mission, $142 million; and youth allowance payments, $64 
million. 


Senator Carter: Thank you. 
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Senator Grosart: Mr. Minister, I believe you indicated 
that there would be an increase of some 13,000 employees 
in the Public Service in respect to the administration of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, and so on. Is 
this the total increase anticipated? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: We are talking about next year now, are 
we? 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps I should not be jumping so far 
ahead, but it did come into the discussion of these supple- 
mentary estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There is no provision made in the supple- 
mentary estimates for the additional 13,000 in the Public 
Service. This is made up of some 4,000 in the Post Office, 
who are almost entirely outside letter carriers. This is 
part of the operation of catching up by the Post Office on 
the freeze on their expansion of services, not meeting the 
norms established for letter delivery which were frozen in 
1969. That remained for a while, then was removed, and 
this is the part of the catch-up as a consequence of an 
expanded population, growing urban communities and an 
increase in the letter carrier delivery. 


Senator Grosart: What is the present total of the Public 
Service proper, not taking into account crown corpora- 
tions and so on? 


The Chairman: Is that man-years or just totals, senator? 


Senator Grosart: It does not matter which way—perhaps 
man-years or bodies. 


The Chairman: Man-years is more significant. 
Senator Grosart: Yes. Let us say full-time employees. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There is a distinction, Mr. Chairman, in 
that man-years are authorized and may not correpond at 
any moment to strength. You can have two people on 
strength for half a year, for example. 


In the government departments, departmental agencies 
and departmental corporations—and this does not include 
the Canadian Commercial Corporation and this kind of 
thing—at the end of the current year, 1973-1974, 290,000. 


The Chairman: Is that man-years? 
Hon. Mr. Drury: That is man-years. 


The Chairman: And that is for departmental agencies 
and— 


» 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Departments, departmental agencies and 
departmental corporations. 


The Chairman: But not crown corporations. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: A departmental corporation is a crown 
corporation. 


Senator Grosart: But you mean not proprietary 


corporations. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The varieties of crown corporations are 
laid out in four schedules in the Financial Administration 
Act, and really depending on the degree of autonomy they 
fall into schedules 1 to 4. The departmental agencies may 
be crown corporations. The departmental corporations 
are crown corporations, but have really no autonomy at 
all and, consequently, are included in these figures of 
so-called public servants. The government can and does 
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control, in the same way they do departments, the man- 
year allotments. For other crown corporations, such as 
Atomic Energy of Canada, the CNR, Air Canada, the 
CBC, the government does not exercise any control over 
numbers of men, man-years or classifications—directly, 
that is. 


Senator Grosart: The reason I ask the question is that 
sometimes in the supplementaries it is not made clear just 
what additions there will be to the roster of public serv- 
ants—for an obvious reason, I think. 


Mr. Chairman, I have one final question before I pass 
on to the inevitable $1 votes. With respect to the contin- 
gency fund, as I understand it, there has been a substan- 
tial change. Was it not in supplementaries (A) that you 
decided to write off part of the moneys in your contingen- 
cy fund? What is the status now? 


Hon. Mr Drury: The contingency vote has remained, in a 
sense, substantially unchanged in quantum over the past 
ten years, and it has been at times slightly over 1 per cent 
of the total amount to be voted—not 1 per cent of the total 
estimates, but 1 per cent of the discretionary to be voted. 
Sometimes it has been below. This year the amount pro- 
posed will represent eight-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
amount to be voted. That is in relation to the quantum. 


The purposes have always been to cover unfcreseen 
expenditures, and the contingency fund has been treated 
as an advance and the expenditures made out of the 
contingency fund have been subsequently authorized by 
supplementary estimates—so-called replenishing, 
although it is not, indeed, replenishing but just merely 
re-establishing the amount of the authority in the contin- 
gency fund. 


One of the uses made of the contingency fund was to 
finance the difference between the nominal cost of a pay 
increase arrived at through the collective bargaining pro- 
cess, which was put in the main estimates—the difference 
between that nominal amount and what was actually 
negotiated was paid out of the contingency vote. There 
was a parliamentary authorization for a while to carry 
over from year to year unexpended sums in the contin- 
gency vote used for or anticipated for these payments. 
This meant that one was accumulating and carrying over 
from year to year authorization to spend for this purpose 
without having to go back and seek the annual parliamen- 
tary authority. The Auditor General, among others, 
regretted this practice, as being a derogation of the auth- 
ority of Parliament, the control of Parliament, and we 
ceased the practice a year and a half ago and got rid of 
the last vestiges of parliamentary authorization to do it in 
the first supplementary estimates of this fiscal year. 


Senator Grosart: I think a rather important question in 
respect to the one dollar vote is that very often, when we 
see the item, “Source of Funds,” the explanation is that 
certain capital expenditures anticipated were not made. 
Are these listed anywhere? I could give you some 
examples. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, that we do 
prepare a list of things we have not done. 


Senator Grosart: Vote 15b under ‘‘National Defence,” at 
page 58 of the supplementaries, is one example. 


The Chairman: Could you refer to the specific item on 
page 58, please, senator? 
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Senator Grosart: Yes, it is page 58, vote 15b. I am just 
trying to see where the source of funds is. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The explanation, if I might help, is in this 
large, foolscap document called “Explanation of One 
Dollar Items,” at an unnumbered page about half way 
through, under the heading, ‘National Defence.” That is 
with regard to vote 15b. 


The Chairman: That is on Schedule C, the second page 
in. 
Hon. Mr. Drury: I think I am looking at a different 


“Explanation of One Dollar Items” in the supplementary 
estimates. 


Senator Grosart: It is under C. 


The Chairman: What page in from the start of Schedule 
C? 


Senator Langlois: It is also on the third page of Schedule 
C at the top. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: “Source of Funds—Vote 5.” Vote 5, in the 
Department of National Defence. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, vote 5; that is right. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It is the vote for capital equipment, and 
the explanation given is, “because certain capital projects 
have not proceeded as quickly as expected under this 
program.” There is no detailed outline in the estimates of 
the capital program of the Department of National 
Defence, so it is not possible to point to “A’’, “B’’, and “C” 
as not having been proceeded with. 


Senator Grosart: There is another one: Vote 1b, under 
“Transport.” “Funds are available due to delays in cer- 
tain Marine Capital Projects.” And there are other exam- 
ples throughout this. 


The Chairman: Is that also a $1 item? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, it is. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but 
I am working from an earlier explanation of the $1 items, 
because this one only arrived this morning and I could 
not do my homework on it between the time I received it 
and this meeting. 


The Chairman: Would you prefer those in advance? 
Senator Grosart: I think we should have them, yes. 
The Chairman: Is it possible to have them in advance? 


Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, Program Branch, 
Treasury Board Secretariat: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: They are available now, Mr. Chairman, 
largely because the Commons has at last decided to look 
at $1 items. I think we can take credit for having started 
the inquiry into $1 items here, because I remember not 
too long ago asking Mr. MacDonald, I think it was, if the 
Commons were provided with this information in 
advance, and he said, “No” I asked, “Why?” and he 
replied, ‘““Because they never asked for them.” I see now 
that they are very keen on examining them. 


The reason I raised the matter of capital projects is that 
they have been approved by Parliament. Parliament has 
said that they should go ahead. It is understandable that 
there may be all sorts of reasons why they may not be 
able to be proceeded with during the year, but it would 
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seem to me to be important to have a list of them, because 
here it is said, ‘“‘We are not doing what Parliament has 
said we should do. We have found the money, which is 
fine, and that is why all these items are under transfer, 
because we have found the money, but we have not gone 
ahead with certain projects.” How would anyone know 
what those projects were that the department has not 
gone ahead with? Where would that list be available? Iam 
thinking, perhaps, of a member of Parliament who is very 
happy because a certain project has been approved by 
Parliament for his constituency, but which is not going 
ahead. How does he know, or how does the public know, 
that at the departmental level it has been decided to 
change the decision of Parliament? And I am not criticiz- 
ing anyone on that basis. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, in relation to the specific question, 
“How does he know?” we do not publish, in respect of 
National Defence, their capital equipment program. 


Senator Grosart: That is understandable, in that case. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: And we do not publish in advance minor 
capital items of departments. It is only the major capital 
items which appear, and in most of these cases availabili- 
ty of funds in capital programs, I think, arises out of 
delays rather than deciding not to proceed with them. 


To take one example, the capital requirements of the 
Mackenzie Valley pipeline have been deffered for some 
time, not because somebody has decided not to go ahead 
with it, but just because, with the best will and with the 
greatest enthusiasm in the world, you cannot get through 
all the delays and overall the obstacles, as quickly as you 
anticipated. 


I suppose a case in point is in the Ministry of Transport. 
There would be, from year to year, funds available in a 
given year in respect of the new airport at Montreal, 
which has not called for the funding, which means the 
completion on the planned date, at the outset. 


Senator Grosart: I can fully understand the reason for 
the delays, but— 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am just suggesting that the availability 
of funds is not a consequence of a decision not to proceed, 
but, really, inability to proceed. Now, how does one find 
out what is not going as far as was hoped? About the only 
way this could be ascertained is by inquiry on a specific 
project, if one has an interest in this; and I think those 
who are interested in Mirabel do, and have inquired. For 
those who are not directly interested, I am not sure how 
we could satisfy their curiosity, except by publishing a 
progress report on every capital project. 


Senator Grosart: One way it might be done would be to 
follow the good example of giving us a written explana- 
tion of all these $1 items, by explaning the sources of 
these funds; that is, by saying to the departments, “Well, 
tell us what capital projects you have obtained the funds 
from, which are delayed—and, particularly, are there 
some that have been abandoned?” 


The Chairman: Are you dealing now with capital pro- 
jects? There are also budgetary items that are transferred 
over. 


Senator Grosart: Well, for the moment I am simply deal- 
ing with sources of funds from capital projects not pro- 
ceeded with in the current year, because over and over 
again we get these explanations. 
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Senator Flynn: Just for clarification, these things do not 
always come under the $1 items. 


Senator Grosart: Oh, no, and I am not saying they do, but 
there are some in the $1 items which we are now dealing 
with, so I am raising the question generally. 


The Chairman: Senator Flynn’s point is a good one too in 
that there are many items also that are transfers outside 
the $1 items. 


Senator Grosart: Oh, yes, of course, and you find them in 
the main estimates. However, I shall just leave the sugges- 
tion with the Minister, but I think it is important that we 
should know specifically what projects are involved 
because some of these amounts are very large. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, in the case of the National Defence 
one, the capital budget is $229.533 million and the supple- 
mentary estimate is for $249,000 which is roughly one- 
thousandth of the capital budget. 


Senator Grosart: But we have them sometimes into the 
millions. I cannot spot one right now, but we have had 
them where there have been savings into the millions. I 
believe that there is one in here of $5 million, but I cannot 
find it at the moment. 


The Chairman: If I may put a supplementary question: 
In the case of a capital project where an amount is trans- 
ferred because the project is not moving as fast as origi- 
nally intended, presumably you would have to go back to 
Parliament when it does start to move, to receive an 
authorization of the additional funds required. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. The funds necessary to 
complete would have to be sought annually in each year 
of completion, and our function is to see that these delays 
do not lead to net increases. If they proceed rather more 
slowly and spend the money on something else, then they 
have to underspend to make that up. That is what we try 
to do. 


Senator Grosart: The same element of importance of 
information would apply again to the remission of debts, 
and here I refer to the fourth category of the $1 items. 
What is the departmental policy in making public the 
names of the people concerned and the reasons? Do you 
have a policy on this? I ask this because sometimes they 
appear and sometimes they do not. Understandably, you 
might want to-:protect someone who is dead. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Our policy is to follow the law. I do not 
know in detail what it is, so I would ask Mr. MacDonald to 
explain. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, a summary of all dele- 
tion of debts is published in the Public Accounts, and we 
have on occasion been asked by your committee or by the 
house committee for details and we have provided those 
details. However, this can be very voluminous because it 
involves every debt of over $5,000. They are usually classi- 
fied as bankruptcy or deceased without an estate, or 
something of this nature, rather than individual particu- 
lars about each debt. 


Senator Grosart: I notice in connection with National 
Revenue, vote 1b, on page 66, there seems to be a debt 
remission there. Why would that be shown separately 
rather than in the Schedule D? Is there a reason for this? 
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The Chairman: This is in connection with Customs and 
Excise? 


Senator Grosart: Yes. According to my note, it is in 
connection with National Revenue, vote 1b, page 66, and it 
is explained among the $1 items. 


Mr. MacDonald: I believe the difficulty there, senator, is 
that we sometimes have a $1 item that covers more than 
one class of transaction, and in order to avoid confusion 
we do not repeat it. As you will notice, this is a $1 item 
which is also concerned with the reimbursing of a loss in 
a working capital advance account, and the actual charge 
will be made to available funds within that vote 1b for 
National Revenue; and, in addition, there is a request to 
authorize the deletion of certain debts. But it is shown 
only in one schedule, and it is a question of which is the 
more substantial matter. 


Senator Grosart: If you did not have the first half, the $4 
million but only the $69,000 deletion, would this then have 
gone in schedule D? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is correct. 


The Chairman: Senator, would you mind if I were to 
Pass on to some others for a moment and then come back 
to you? I do not want to interrupt your line of questioning, 
but if it can be interrupted at this point, I could come 
back to you again. 


Senator Grosart: Certainly. 


Senator Flynn: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
minister a question that is along the line being pursued by 
Senator Grosart. We started some years ago to show 
funds that were already available because they were not 
used for the original purposes, so that supplementary 
estimates tend to show the additional amount being asked 
over the original estimate. I was wondering what is the 
percentage, as a rule, of the total estimates voted each 
year which lapses through not being used. Have you any 
figures on that? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: We do not have with us any precise 
figures or tables showing the experience over the past few 
years, but it varies between 14 per cent and 2 per cent. 


The Chairman: But did you not have some figures on 
lapses about a year ago? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: We did, but we do not have them with us 
now. It would be 2 per cent or less. This is an exercise to 
which the Treasury Board directs itself, that is to keeping 
this at a minimum and not seeking authorizations that we 
do not need and cannot effectively spend. One way of 
reducing the lapses is to demand the $1 items. We could 
get over all this, if you like, parliamentary difficulty by 
seeking authorization for additional money in the knowl- 
edge that the lapses would rise to perhaps 3 per cent or 
more. This does not seem to be really as accurate a 
portrayal of government expenditures and government 
accounts as the $1 item transfer reducing the lapses. 


Senator Flynn: I agree with that, but if a department is 
not asking for supplementary estimates, then you will not 
show here the funds which are available and probably 
will never be used for the lapse. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, we do not. 
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Senator Flynn: I was wondering then if it would be 
practical, when supplementary estimates are brought for- 
ward, to show some estimates of the amounts that will not 
be used until the end of the year, because even 2 per cent 
of $21 billion or $22 billion is quite an interesting sum. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It would require a tremendous amount of 
detailed information. The process of budgeting is to allo- 
cate large sums of money with authorization to a depart- 
ment to spend. The department, in turn, does a sub-alloca- 
tion by division and another sub-allocation by branch and 
so right on down to quite small controlled units who like 
to be sure that they have enough money to meet their 
needs for the forthcoming year. If that is done, then the 
total of the lapses represents the accumulation of relative- 
ly small sums in each of these sub-sub-sub-allocations, 
and the detail as to how the total of 2 per cent is arrived at 
would begin to fill volumes. 


Senator Flynn: I suppose so, but the fact is that when the 
department submits supplementary estimates at the end 
of the year it must make calculations to discover whether 
there are funds available which could be put in to offset 
the amount. This would require either a $1 item or a lower 
item than the amount of the supplementary estimates 
requested. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The process you describe is quite correct. 
At the time of printing the supplementary estimates it 
would not be possible to furnish more than a guess or an 
estimate of the lapse. The departments are authorized to 
make payments, in relation to the fiscal year just ended, 
all through the month of April, and these are not com- 
piled and recorded until the end of June. The informa- 
tion, therefore, is available only in June, whereas the 
supplementary estimates must be printed. 


Senator Flynn: An estimate would be useful, however, I 
think when one is studying supplementary estimates at 
this time. We would have a better idea if an estimate of 
the funds which will lapse were available, if that were at 
all possible. I do not mean going into too many details but 
my question, in fact, is intended to relate to something 
else. The budget speech, of course, relates the budget to 
the main estimates as tabled at that time, usually. There is 
a relationship between the main estimates and the reve- 
nue in the annual budget speech of the Minister of 
Finance, whenever he makes one. In the subsequent sup- 
plementary estimates, however, there is no relation to the 
income or revenue. In some cases new situations prevail, 
as we experienced this year in connection with the family 
allowances, old age pension and, especially, the oil crisis. 
These introduce additional revenue but also involve ad- 
ditional expenditures in some cases. We are unable to 
assess the effect of the supplementary estimates with 
regard to the revenue, which may have changed entirely. 
This year is a case in point, the revenue being much 
higher than was forecast by the minister last year. If my 
memory serves me right, he had in mind a deficit of 
something in the order of half a billion dollars, and now, 
even by adding over $1 billion as a result of these esti- 
mates, he does not expect a higher deficit. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, the Minister of Finance in 
his budgetary operation does a forecast of expenditures 
in macro terms, which might differ from the total sum 
disclosed in the estimates. This document, the main esti- 
mates, is not necessarily, indeed it really is not, a forecast 
of expenditures. It is seeking authorization of Parliament, 
as a first step, to spend this amount of money for these 
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detailed, specific purposes. The Minister of Finance 
knows when he is preparing his budget that that amount 
of money is going to be spent. He also makes a forecast of 
additional sums that might be needed, for which parlia- 
mentary authorization has not been sought but will be 
later on. He therefore attempts to consider the whole area 
on rather a different basis and estimate or calculate the 
amount of the total expenditures. He does this on the 
so-called macro basis, rather than computing the arith- 
metical sum of all the details as is done in these estimates. 
He knows that some of these details will not proceed and 
others will cost more. The total figure may remain sub- 
stantially the same, but the detail is likely to be varied. 
Indeed, the $1 items are variants, but in his budget he 
endeavours to forecast the total of expenditures, both 
budgetary and non-budgetary, and to estimate his reve- 
nues, some of which will not have at that point been 
authorized by Parliament. It is rather different from the 
main estimates you are considering. The government is 
seeking to have the Crown authorize these as a first 
tranche in the knowledge of—and, indeed, the rules pro- 
vide for this—two further steps of parliamentary authori- 
zation, the supply periods. So that to suggest that the 
main estimates represent the government spending pro- 
gram for the year displays either ignorance of the manner 
in which the system works or even of the rules or, per- 
haps, a calculated attempt to mislead. 


Senator Flynn: Generally however, at the time the Minis- 
ter of Finance delivers his speech he has no other indica- 
tion of the expenditures which will be made, or approval 
of which will be sought by Parliament, beyond the mainn 
estimates. He may add 5 or 7 per cent, which is usually the 
amount of supplementary estimates. This year it is more 
than that, but usually that is the case. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: If I may offer one small example: We 
have known for quite some time that subsidies to the 
railways, as a consequence of the freeze placed on them 
before last year’s budget, would call for a substantially 
increased subsidy payment to them to offset the freeze. 
However, there was not indication of this in the main 
estimates. He knew it was going to happen, and he knew 
that we were going to have to come to Parliament to ask 
for the authorization. He knew there was going to be some 
expenditure. All he had to do, in a sense, was to guess at 
what that amount might be. This goes into his arithmetic 
or forecast of expenditures for the year. 


Senator Flynn: This forecast of expenditures is not 
detailed? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No, it is not; it is in global terms. 


Senator Flynn: The point I wanted to make is that when 
you consider supplementary estimates as well as the main 
estimates, you should have in mind what will be your 
revenue and the possibilities of your paying. I was won- 
dering, when we have supplementary estimates, whether 
we could have some information, either in the book itself 
or otherwise, or the change or what it means in practice, 
what deficit or what surplus we can expect by voting 
these additional sums. After all, from the viewpoint of 
Parliament, if I am asked to authorize $1 billion addition- 
al estimates, I would like to know if it means $1 billion 
additional to the deficit or only part of it. The government 
has already in store the funds to meet practically all these 
expenses. 
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The Chairman: We could, of course, call the Minister of 
Finance or his officials to testify on that. 


Senator Flynn: I do not think there should be that divi- 
sion between the estimates and revenue. It seems to me 
that they go together. It is a practice that has been going 
on in Parliament for years. You deal only with the 
expenses. Is it justified to spend this sum without regard 
to the capacity to do so? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, Mr. Chairman, I take exception to 
that. The senator is asking for not one budget a year but 
three, that the balance of ways and means, which tradi- 
tionally has been struck once a year—although there have 
been occasions when we have had two budgets a year— 
should be struck three times a year. 


The Chairman: But quite often is it not a case of the 
Minister of Finance amending his forecast during the 
course of the year without bringing down a budget? He 
will make a statement on the fact that revenues are higher 
than they were and that the deficit or surplus has 
changed. I think that is what Senator Flynn is getting at. 
Probably we can solve the problem by asking Finance to 
provide up-to-date figures on their revenues and 
projections. 


Senator Grosart: I think that what Senator Flynn is 
asking for is a statement of the amount of money avail- 
able for transfer which the departments have not been 
able to find a way of transferring. 


Senator Flynn: No, not exactly that. 


The Chairman: I think that is something that your chair- 
man can probably deal with. Do you have any comments 
on that, Mr. Drury? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No. I think Senator Flynn understands 
that the main estimates are not the whole— 


Senator Flynn: Not the only basis. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is right; and that the main estimates 
and figures, the numbers, given by the Minister of 
Finance in his budget, which follows quite shortly there- 
after, will be different, because he is looking at the whole 
year. This is merely a statement, the main estimates of the 
authorizations being sought, on the clear understanding 
that there will be supplementary estimates (A), to be 
completed by December 10 every year, and the final sup- 
plementary estimates on March 26 for the House of Com- 
mons. The whole three-step procedure, or the three tran- 
ches procedure, is incorporated in the rules. What the 
honourable senator is suggesting is that the balance of 
ways and means, which is struck in the budget by the 
Minister of Finance once a year, should be done, in effect, 
three times a year. 


Senator Flynn: I think that could be possible. I have seen 
figures given by the Department of Finance. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a 
couple of questions on CIDA, and then move to the oil 
export tax. The wording of this vote— 


The Chairman: Could you give us the reference page? 


Senator Phillips: Vote 25b, page 32, External Affairs— 
Canadian International Development Agency. The word- 
ing of this, in addition to allowing the Governor in Coun- 
cil to make regulations—which I always oppose—permits 
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us to send a student from one country to another not 
necessarily Canada. How many students do we send to 
other countries, and to what countries? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am afraid I cannot provide that answer. 
I do not have that detail with me. We would have to seek it 
from the Department of External Affairs, but I can obtain 
it, and will see that it is provided for you. 


Senator Phillips: Is it on our list? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I cannot answer that. I have not this 
knowledge, unfortunately. 


Senator Phillips: Was any contribution made by CIDA 
last year to the World Council of Churches? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Contributions or grants? If a grant were 
made, it should appear here. It does not appear under the 
heading of “Grants and Contributions” which are listed in 
the main estimates. Supplementary estimates (A) did not 
add any names to this list, and the current supplementary 
estimates do not. The assumption is therefore that CIDA 
is not making grants or contributions to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Senator Phillips: I realize that is the assumption, but I 
should like to have something a little more definite in 
view of the recent statement by the Senator of State for 
External Affairs before the committee in the other place. 
Perhaps you could provide me with further information 
on that. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes. 
Senator Phillips: I turn now to Finance. 


The Chairman: Honourable senator, perhaps we should 
be a little more specific on that. What was the reference to 
the statement of the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs? 


Senator Phillips: It is the one in which he stated that 
grants would be made through CIDA to, I believe he used 
the term, Freedom Fighters in Africa, on a humanitarian 
basis. 


The Chairman: Did he name the World Council of 
Churches? 


Senator Phillips: He said he believed the grant would be 
made through the World Council of Churches. 


The Chairman: You wish to know whether such a grant 
was authorized by the estimates or supplementaries in the 
year 1973-74—-whether such a grant was actually made? 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 


The Chairman: Whether any grant was actually made to 
the World Council of Churches in this last fiscal year? 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 


I turn now to page 34, which refers to “Payments to the 
provinces as provided under the Oil Export Tax Act... 
$76 million.” 


The Chairman: On page 34? I have here Fiscal Transfer 
Payments Program. 


Senator Phillips: $76 million. 


The Chairman: Yes, I see that. 
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Senator Phillips: That is paid to the oil producing prov- 
inces, Alberta and Saskatchewan. They are the only two 
provinces benefiting from that. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: To the best of my knowledge, at the 
present moment. 


Senator Grosart: Alberta and Saskatchewan? 
Hon. Mr. Drury: Just the two, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Senator Grosart: In your opening statement, Mr. Minis- 
ter, you said that these were payments to Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, but not to British Columbia. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: In my opening statement in the other 
place? 


Senator Grosart: The opening statement you made here. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I do not remember cutting out British 
Columbia explicitly. 


Senator Phillips: That embarrasses both of us, Mr. 
Minister. 


Senator Grosart: I am not criticizing you, Mr. Minister, 
for repeating yourself. I think you are very wise. 


Senator Phillips: Dealing with Energy, Mines and 
Resources, on page 18, vote 11b, payments for the stabili- 
zation of prices of petroleum products, $240 million, Mr. 
Minister, how is that paid, and to whom is it paid? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It has not yet been paid. It is planned 
that it should be paid to importers of oil. This is really a 
question for the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
but in general it is a payment to cover the increased cost 
as a result of impositions by the host country since Janu- 
ary 1, 1974, with no allowance made for additional costs 
by the importers—that is, their own costs—and a minor 
adjustment for increased costs of transportation. 


The Chairman: If I might interject at this point: At page 
4 in the material before honourable senators, under 
Energy, Mines and Resources, you will see that the pro- 
posed payment is $4.10 in respect of host country tax 
increases and 25 cents in respect of increased tanker 
bunker costs, which would be $4.35 out of the total inter- 
national price increase of $4.70 per barrel. 


Senator Phillips: It is paid, then, essentially, to the oil 
companies and not the provincial governments? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. The object is to compen- 
sate the oil companies for the freeze to which they agreed 
during these months. 


Senator Phillips: And these payments amount to roughly 
$110 million per month and are paid to, I believe, some- 
thing like seven, possibly eight, oil companies. 


I am rather intrigued by the easy manner in which you 
got this by the NDP. They did not seem to have any 
objection in this case. 


What form of audit is being carried out in this regard? 
For example, certain oil comes into east coast refineries 
from Alberta oil fields, as does oil imported from 
Venezuela, Kuwait and other Arab countries. When the 
Alberta oil leaves the east coast refinery the price is $4 
per barrel, plus a trans-mountain charge of approximate- 
ly 50 cents and approximately $2 for transportation via 
the Panama Canal. 
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How are we auditing the oil companies’ statements to 
ensure that they are not receiving these payments in 
respect of oil originating in Alberta? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I do not know the specific auditing 
technique. The advice of outside, reputable auditors is 
being sought as to the appropriate means of verification 
of the purposes of the statute, namely, to limit this reim- 
bursement to the additional cost incurred as a conse- 
quence of the host country charges, plus additional 
bunker fuel costs. It will be for the auditors to determine 
the technique for ensuring that there is compliance with 
the law. 


Senator Phillips: I take it, then, that the so-called “‘Ener- 
gy Conference” in January of this year really did not 
complete every detail in this regard? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is a correct statement of fact. 
Senator Grosart: An understatement. 


Senator Phillips: I am in a good mood this morning. 


The fact that two provinces are receiving $76 million, I 
presume, according to Mr. Turner’s statement in the other 
place on January 3, that amount will be included in the 
equalization formula for payments to the other 
provinces? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would have to take advice on that. It is 
a rather complex question as to whether or not the $76 
million is to be equalized. The $76 million is a payment, as 
I understand it, to the two provinces, and normally one 
does not equalize payments by the federal government to 
provincial governments. Otherwise, the equalization pay- 
ments themselves would have to be equalized, which 
seems to be a little “ring-around-the-rosy.”’ 


Senator Phillips: At page 9014 of the House of Commons 
Dabates Mr. Turner states: 


However, since the federal equalization formula 
resets receipts of provinces at an average national 
level the federal government would be faced with a 
rise in equalization commitments of over $800 mil- 
lion, — 


Some of his more recent statements lead me to believe 
that there has been a change in attitude in this regard. Is 
this due to the fact that the money is being paid to the oil 
companies rather than the provincial governments? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I think I can safely say, without knowing 
the subject in too great detail, that what Mr. Turner is 
referring to there is revenues accruing to the oil-produc- 
ing provincial governments, namely Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. You suggest that the $240 million compensa- 
tion is being paid to the oil importers rather than to 
provincial governments. The provincial governments 
would be other than Alberta and Saskatchewan. If the 
$240 million were payable through them, while I guess the 
provincial governments have some concern over prices of 
petroleum products in their provinces, and perhaps could 
administer this in some way, in Prince Edward Island, for 
instance, there is no oil importer into Canada, so they 
would have nobody to negotiate with. The fact of the 
matter is, the organizations that have agreed to a freeze, 
that have agreed to finance the additional cost of the 
freeze, or the additional cost of the host country’s 
increased demand, an the increased costs to get the oil 
here, are the oil importers, and it seems logical that reim- 
bursement should be to them. 
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Senator Phillips: In Prince Edward Island the Public 
Utilities Commission establishes the retail price of gaso- 
line. If the payment was made direct to the province, the 
Public Utilities Commission could establish the price, 
bearing in mind the payment the province would receive. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The Public Utilities Commission could 
make a judgment as to which oil company should get how 
much? 


Senator Phillips: What the wholesaler would receive, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: What we are doing here is reimbursing 
the oil importers the cost of financing a continuing flow 
of oil at frozen prices. In a sense, the people who have 
made the agreement, who have frozen the prices, are the 
oil importers, and they are the ones who are out of pocket 
as a consequence of agreeing to a freeze. The provincial 
governments, the public utilities commissions and the 
retailers are not out of pocket as a consequence of this 
freeze. 


Senator Phillips: I have heard a number of retailers 
complain that they were out of pocket, Mr. Minister. 


The Chairman: This would be on the basis, I assume, 
that the oil companies are raising the wholesale price to 
the retailers while keeping the pump price the same. 


Senator Phillips: That is right. However, I would like to 
point out to the committee that if this stabilization pay- 
ment continues at the present rate of $110 million per 
month we are dealing with an annual expenditure in 
excess of $13 billion. I think this committee should take a 
very critical look at the undetermined audit procedure to 
be followed and ensure that there is an adequate audit 
carried out. 


Senator Flynn: It is three months, I think. 


Senator Phillips: If it is continued beyond the end of this 
month at the same rate. 


The Chairman: We will give that consideration. I assume 
the auditing is done by Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: At the present time I would not like the 
record to show that the method of auditing has not been 
determined. I just do not know what has been decided is 
most appropriate. The obvious alternative is to engage the 
services of a large, reputable, knowledgeable, outside 
firm that has not amongst its clients any one of these oil 
importers. 


The Chairman: Good luck! 
Senator Flynn: It is not easy. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: This, you will understand, perhaps limits 
your selection a bit. 


Senator Phillips: And combine that with the political 
affiliations with one of the firms. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Another alternative is to try to organize a 
consortium of auditing firms to do this job. Another alter- 
native is to avail ourselves of the services of the very 
competent Auditor General. 


The Chairman: Who has the responsibility for seeing that 
this is done? I think that is what the senator wants to 
know. 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: At the present moment Energy, Mines 
and Resources, who have negotiated the freeze with the 
oil importers, and as a quid pro quo assured them that if 
the freeze were continued the government would seek 
from Parliament reimbursement or recompense of their 
additional costs on this basis. That has been done by 
Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Senator Benidickson: From January 1 only. 
Hon. Mr. Drury: From January 1 only. 


The Chairman: But Energy, Mines and Resources would 
commission whatever auditing procedure is taken, not 
Treasury Board or Finance? In other words, who do we 
look to? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not sure of that, Mr. Chairman. The 
mechanics of payment, the writing of the cheques, will be 
the Department of Supply and Services. I notice Senator 
Phillips is eager to get them in on the act. 


Senator Phillips: They already are. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Perhaps I should be more definitive on 
how we are going to do this auditing. I will undertake to 
provide a note to the committee within 24 hours. 


The Chairman: Is that satisfactory, senator? 
Senator Phillips: Yes. 


Senator Manning: May I ask a supplementary question 
before we leave this? Is this subsidy paid on refined 
products imported as well as on crude? It refers here to 
crude oil and petroleum products, but does that include 
refined products coming in at a higher price? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It includes refined products as well, to 
the extent that they are covered by the freeze. 


Senator Manning: Coming back to the problem we were 
just discussing, it would seem that in the area of refined 
products you would have a much more difficult situation 
to police than in the case of crude oil. For example, with 
crude coming from Venezuela, the tanker is loaded, you 
know the barrels and the tonnage delivered to the refin- 
ery in Canada. Most of the refined products would be 
coming in from the United States. I am wondering how 
the Canadian Government would know whether those 
refined products were from domestic crude, which is one 
price, compared with crude imported into the United 
States, which is a different price altogether. What are you 
going to subsidize at this end in the case of refined prod- 
ucts, when you do not know whether it is domestic or 
imported crude from which those products came? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: This is the kind of problem with which 
the accounting consultants whom Energy, Mines and 
Resources have retained are wrestling, and I cannot give 
you the answer. 


Senator Manning: I would be very interested if they are 
able to find one. 


The Chairman: You made a statement earlier, Mr. Minis- 
ter, that the only people suffering, as a result of the 
increase in the international price and the freeze on the 
wellhead price, were the oil importers. By that I take it 
you mean the major oil retailers. You said that the retail- 
er, the public and the wholesaler were not affected. Is that 
a fact? 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: It is neither a fact nor is it, I hope, what I 
said. What I said was that the only people suffering from 
the freeze were the oil importers—from the freeze, not 
from the increasing prices, but from the freeze. 


The freeze agreed to by the oil importers means that 
they have to pay more, and they cannot recover the ad- 
ditional cost. Insofar as the wholesaler and the retailer 
are concerned, they are beneficiaries of the freeze rather 
than losers. The public is the beneficiary of the freeze 
rather than the loser. 


The Chairman: What you have to be saying is that the 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ margins have not changed and 
the price to the public has not changed. I wonder if that 
could be a valid statement? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, I do not think I would say 
that, nor indeed is it a necessary corollary, I would sug- 
gest. The freeze on their selling price by the importers 
does not govern what the wholesalers or the retailers do. 
In some provinces the provincial governments have 
employed legislation and public utility organizations to 
control the retail prices to give effect to the freeze. In 
other provinces there has been no control over the pricing 
activities or policies of wholesalers or retailers. In the 
case of these agreements, the jurisdiction of the federal 
government, I would suggest, does not extend to control 
of retail prices. What we have tried to arrange is that the 
price to wholesalers, jobbers, and in some cases direct to 
retailers, will be frozen. Now, what they do with the 
product delivered at frozen prices, the federal govern- 
ment is not attempting to control. 


The Chairman: But it is attempting to control the price at 
which the product is delivered to the wholesaler and the 
retailer, or to the wholesaler? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: To the wholesaler or retailer. If it goes 
through the wholesaler, then we are not trying to dictate 
his pricing policy. 


Senator Carter: You said the provinces do not lose any 
money on the price freeze. In the case of fuel oil, heating 
oil, some provinces have cut down their taxes, they have 
reduced their taxation on that oil. Don’t they lose income 
to that extent? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I guess that is true, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would point out that they are losing less than if the price 
had gone up and they still cut their taxes. They would 
have lost more revenue than by cutting the taxes on a 
lower price. 


Senator Carter: The effect of the question is this. You 
said that the only people who were really losing were the 
importers. I do not know much about the oil business, but 
my understanding is that these big oil importers, who own 
their own tankers and have their own sources of supply, 
will buy one billion gallons of oil by contract. If they buy 
one billion gallons of oil from Saudi Arabia or some 
national government over there, and if the going price isa 
certain figure—but that is not what they pay—I under- 
stand that they get a discount out of this. Is the discount 
taken into consideration in considering this? 


The Chalrman: Perhaps what Senator Carter is referring 
to is the tax reference price. 


Senator Carter: Perhaps I am not explaining it too well. 
As I understand it, if Saudi Arabian oil is $10 or $12 a 
barrel as quoted, it does not follow that the importer pays 
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that, that, say, Exxon pays that; they get a discount off 
that price. Perhaps the management is more interested in 
the oil, but that is my understanding, that the oil price 
quoted is not necessarily the price that these people pay. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not sure what Senator Carter is 
referring to when he talks of the oil price that is quoted. I 
am quite sure that those oil companies which deal with oil 
producing governments enjoy a variety—or suffer from a 
variety, as the case may be—of agreements of one sort or 
another at a whole variety of prices. We have not tried to 
examine into the actual pricing policies or the deals they 
may have with the governments. What we are interested 
in only is the change since January 1 in whatever arrange- 
ments there are, and to make compensation for this 
change. If they had it good, so to speak, before the host 
country raises the level of charges across the board, they 
will continue to have a slight preference; if they had it 
bad, to talk rather loosely, and the host government raises 
the charges across the board, they will continue to have it 
bad. We are compensating only for that across-the-board 
change imposed by the host government. 


Senator Carter: Iam only concerned, when you compen- 
sate Exxon or big companies like that, whether you are 
compensationg them at the price they actually paid or at 
the price that is quoted, a general quote. 


The Chairman: Perhaps I can clarify that. I think what 
the senator is referring to is the posted price, which is also 
known as the reference price. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


The Chairman: And the host country uses that price on 
which it establishes the tax that it imposes on the oil that 
is exported, so that that reference price might be $14 a 
barrel but the actual tax paid might be $8 a barrel. To 
that the company adds its cost of production, which is 
really quite low in comparative terms, then the cost of 
transportation, and that is the actual cost to the oil com- 
pany. But it is a discount to the oil company. The refer- 
ence price is the price at which the importing country 
bases its tax, which is added to the cost of production, to 
create the total cost. 


Senator Carter: That may be the way the mechanism 
works. My only concern is that when we reimburse these 
importers we reimburse them on the basis of their actual 
cost and not on the basis of general quotations. What 
check have we on that? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The reference price, to which the chair- 
man has referred, is publicly announced by the host gov- 
ernment. The tax rate, and changes in the tax rate, or 
royalties, are also published and made public. The com- 
pensation which is being provided is in relation to those 
published public changes, not for any private advantage 
or disadvantage that either the oil producer, if it is a 
foreign corporation, or a transporter such as Exxon may 
have experienced in the interim. 


Senator Manning: Mr. Chairman, the point has been 
raised that it is extremely important to other countries 
like Canada under this program. As the minister points 
out, if the subsidy was not based on the posted price, the 
difference between that and the frozen price in this coun- 
try, why would the company seek a discount below the 
posted price when it could get the subsidy below the 
posted price when it could get the subsidy on the total 
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price they paid anyway? What advantage is there to get- 
ting a discount? 


Where this, in my judgment, poses a really serious prob- 
lem to the importing nations is that we are now operating 
under a system of subsidies which discourages importers 
from really working to get the best discounted prices they 
can get—and they were getting them before this situation 
arose, because the posted price in the old days really did 
not mean too much. It was a sort of guide to what the 
general price of petroleum was. But a large importer 
rarely paid the posted price; he made a deal on discount- 
ed volume and the other factors that entered into it. 


I am not suggesting it is the government’s fault, but we 
have a situation now in which we have discouraged the 
importer. That is, we have taken away any incentive to 
the importer of trying to get any discounts which he could 
pass on to the consumer, because if he gets the discount 
now he just gets less subsidy, so why get it? I think itis a 
serious situation. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, under the terms of this 
particular arrangement the incentive is still there, 
because he is being compensated only for the additional 
levy on him taken by the host government. 


With respect to the levy, there are two elements, I sup- 
pose, for Exxon producing oil in Venezuela. The costs are 
all paid by Exxon—exploration, drilling, transportation 
and the rest of it. The host government imposes a royalty, 
a tax, a levy, which they publish, and it is only for the 
change from January 1 in that levy that Imperial Oil gets 
compensated. 


If in the meantime other costs of Imperial and Exxon 
have risen, they do not get compensation for that. One 
talks about wholesaling and so on, but there is no com- 
pensation for increase in costs or lessening of discounts 
between Exxon, the producer, and Imperial, the importer, 
except for the bunkerage costs. The reason for this is that 
the oil-producing countries tend rather to look at one 
another in determining what their posted tax reference 
price is going to be. 


Venezuela rather tends, in looking at the North Ameri- 
can market, to add on to its take the additional costs of 
transportation from the Middle East. Presumably, the 
Middle East, in looking at Venezuela, will have to lower its 
take by the additional cost of getting oil to North 
America. 


These costs have changed quite substantially so that, 
compensating only for the additional take by the govern- 
ment of Venezuela, their margin in relation to the Middle 
East takes into account changing costs of transportation. 
So we have added this in really to equalize the two 
markets. 


Senator Manning: This formula assumes that the levy 
made by these various host governments, as you call 
them, is the same in the case of all sales, and that there is 
no flexibility. I think that is open to question. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I do not know enough about it, to be 
quite frank, to give you any kind of assurance on that at 
all. This may well be true. Hopefully, the answer to these 
kinds of conundrum will be provided by the accountants. 


Senator Benidickson: Mr. Chairman, this is a new item 
which provides $140 million for only three months. Pre- 
sumably, the purpose is basically to make it advantageous 
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to the ultimate consumer in what he pays for his 
petroleum products. 


Senator Phillips pointed out that if we have to go ona 
similar policy into the next fiscal year, starting on April 1, 
it will amount to twelve times eighty per month at least, 
which is $960 million for the next fiscal year. 


These are substantial sums, particularly if our objective 
is to see that the ultimate consumers in the territory east 
of the Ottawa River line do not have exorbitant rates to 
pay, particularly at the retail level for petroleum 
products. 


Now. Mr. Chairman, just before the weekend I asked if 
we had available the evidence of the Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources given before the Standing Commit- 
tee on Miscellaneous Estimates in the other place. This 
item of $250 million received some attention there as well 
as the item in the supplementary estimates (B) for pay- 
ment to the two provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Unfortunately, the minutes were not available at the time 
I asked for them, although I now have them. Issue No. 5 is 
the one I was most interested in, and as yet I have not 
been able to go into that in any detail, although I have 
looked through issues Nos. 3 and 4. 


I wonder if our staff is aware whether they did in the 
other place examine on March 19 this question of consum- 
er prices at the retail level after the freeze, when it was 
agreed to originally, and whether it was examined as to 
why compensation had to start at the import level on 
January 1, 1974. If not, I think, in view of the tremendous 
implications of the continuing expenditure of this nature, 
and for the design that I have assumed is there, this 
committee should perhaps examine people from the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources to see to 
what extent, under the voluntary or agreed-upon freeze, 
there were advantages to the consumer at the retail level 
and so on. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I take it that you are directing your 
remarks to the chairman, senator, and not to me. 


The Chairman: We will certainly give that every consid- 
eration, senator. 


Senator Flynn: You mean before we make a report? Is 
that your suggestion? 


Senator Benidickson: That, of course is something that 
we might examine before making our report. I will be 
called upon in due course—my name is with the chair- 
man—for some more general questions, when we have the 
infrequent opportunity to have with us the President of 
the Treasury Board; but those questions and answers, I 
do think, would necessarily delay the presentation at this 
moment of a report to the house on the supplementary 
estimates. 


The Chairman: Thank you, senator. 


Senator Flynn: I was just wondering about this. What 
difference would it make, Mr. Minister, if the Senate were 
to pass the supply bill, which will be covered in these 
estimates, in this next week, after March 31? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: What difference would it make if they 
were to pass or if they were not to pass? 


Senator Flynn: If they were to pass. Of course, if we did 
not pass it, we know what the result would be; but if we 
pass it after March 31, let us say on April 2.— 


UES 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, a number of obligations which the 
government has assumed will be in arrears of payment; 
the government will be in default. 


Senator Flynn: Two days? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Well, two days, one day—for some 
people, just two days can be very consequential. For those 
who are sort of at the margin, and trying to do tight 
financial planning, it will tend, perhaps, to reduce the 
confidence of the public in Parliament as having any 
sense of businesslike efficiency at all. 


Senator Flynn: But some payments are late, actually; 
some must be late.They must represent undertakings by 
the department, and so on and so forth, and people must 
have been waiting for some time to receive payments. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: My concern is to see that any undertak- 
ing the government gives gets honoured on time, and Iam 
not very inclined to treat lightly this sort of thing and say, 
you know, that it is somebody else’s fault, and that I do 
not care; but Senator Phillips, in looking at this, and in 
making projections, assumes that the price freeze at 
domestic levels is going to continue after April 1. The 
present arrangement is that the price freeze ends April 1, 
and the oil companies, the importers, the refiners, the 
wholesalers and jobbers, will be free then to do what they 
want. 


At this moment, in another arena, if I can call it this, the 
post-April 1 arrangements are under discussion, and 
depending on what comes out of them, the answer to 
Senator Phillips will be provided; and what is being done 
in relation to this $240 million, or should be done, really, 
to try and project this, is to examine the discussions now 
going on between the provincial premiers and the Prime 
Minister. 


Senator Phillips: On the other hand, Mr. Drury, the hap- 
penings in the so-called other arena could make the situa- 
tion far worse than appears on the present assumption. 
The amount of money involved could be much greater. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It could, I agree with that. If there were 
general agreement to continue the present domestic price 
freeze at the $4 level for a year, then rather than this $240 
million covering a quarter of a year, the annual rate is 
likely to be higher because, as far as one can see, there is 
likely to be some upward movement in the cost of import- 
ed oil above current levels—perhaps not too much, but 
still some upward movement—and this represents the 
cost to the oil importer. When reference was made to oil 
brought from the British Columbia coast around to the 
east, that is not considered an import. That is domestic 
oil, and whether it arrives by tanker, pipeline or tanker 
truck, it is still domestic oil, so that would not be covered 
under the terms of this compensation. 


Senator Phillips: Perhaps I am interpreting your 
remarks unfairly, Mr. Minister, but I get the uneasy feel- 
ing that your are telling us that the idea of gasoline being 
fixed at one level across Canada is being abandoned. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not, Mr. Chairman. I do think that 
the assumption made by Senator Phillips, that it is going 
to continue in this form at this rate, for a year, implies, if 
it does not explicitly state, that there is going to be a 
differential for a further year; and I do not think that is 
going to happen, so I am, in a sense, taking issue with 
your assumption. That is one of the reasons. 
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Senator Grosart: On a point of procedure, Mr. Chairman, 
I know that at least three of us here have a previous 
commitment at 12 o’clock. Obviously, we are not going to 
get through this questioning, and we do have the problem 
of the deadline. The 31st is Sunday, so presumably we 
must report the supplementary estimates in the next day 
or so. I wonder if we cannot work out some arrangement 
by which we might adjourn now and continue the ques- 
tioning perhaps next week. In the meantime, I think the 
committee will agree to make its report to the Senate, and 
the Senate can then proceed with the supply bill when it 
comes. I can understand the problem that might arise if 
we delayed that. I leave this problem with you because I 
have to leave now, and I think Senator Phillips— 


The Chairman: It is a problem that can be discussed with 
the committee now. 


Senator Grosart: Senator Flynn has already left. 
The Chairman: Is that agreeable? 


Senator Manning: I do not see why we should not go 
ahead with these supplementary estimates, because I 
think we all recognize that in view of the conference being 
held today, whether there is a complete removal of the 
freeze or whatever happens, it is going to be a different 
ball game from what is behind these supplementary esti- 
mates. I do not think we should mix the two things up. Let 
us look at the situation after these discussions end. What- 
ever the cirumstances are, I do not think that is any 
reason for holding up the supplementary estimates. 


Senator Benidickson: I would like to put something on the 
record. 


The Chairman: I do not think that we will close the 
meeting. It is just a matter of dealing with this one ques- 
tion as to whether or not you agree that the chairman 
report on the supplementaries. 


Senator Benidickson: It is just a matter of this one ques- 
tion. We are being asked here to vote $240 million for 
three months. Normally, I would like some evidence as to 
the advantage that has accrued to the consumer, the 
ultimate buyer of these products, from this large amount 
of money that has been spent under the Constitution 
because, seemingly, the best way to handle the situation is 
to pay the importer. I ask it because we are now at the 
end of that three-month period. 


I should also like to know if there have been substantial 
increases, or any increases at all for that matter, at the 
retail level in the cost to the consumer of petroleum 
products in the eastern part of Canada for the period that 
has practically expired and for which this $240 million is 
being asked. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, I do not think my 
suggestion conflicts with this at all. My understanding is 
that before the Senate can deal with the appropriation 
bill, it must have a report from this committee. That does 
not mean that it has to have a report approving all these 
items; it means simply a report saying that the committee 
has examined supplementary estimates (B) and that it will 
make a subsequent report. So my suggestion is that, while 
I know there are probably many senators who have ques- 
tions to ask—I know that I have some—we adjourn now 
and meet again at the minsiter’s convenience. Then we 
could take up the suggestion of Senator Benidickson that 
we ask the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce to 
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appear before us. I think that will involve a long session, 
but I cannot see anything wrong with that. In fact, I think 
it is an excellent idea to take, if necessary, two or three 
sessions to look at these supplementaries, assuming that 
we can meet the convenience of the ministers. 


Senator Benidickson: That is fine with me, Mr. Chairman, 
but I had not quite finished what I wanted to put on the 
record. 


I should like a statement from the chairman or from the 
President of the Treasury Board that either or both see 
nothing wrong with the proposal. 


The Chairman: Perhaps I could ask the Deputy Leader 
whether it is sufficient, under the circumstances, for the 
committee to make an interim report on supplementary 
estimates (B). Would that suffice for the resolution before 
us? 


Senator Langlois: I would think so. 


The Chairman: And then we could make a final report at 
a later stage. 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 


The Chairman: Is that your wish, honourable senators? 
Is it your wish that if either the President of the Treasury 
Board or the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources is 
available, that we should meet tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock? 


Senator Grosart: I believe there are three or four other 
committee meetings tomorrow. I know there is at least 
one at 10 o’clock. We could leave it to next week, to a time 
that would suit the convenience of the ministers. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: May I point out that next week is beyond 
the end of the month? 


Senator Grosart: But my suggestion is that we do make 
the necessary report—that is, the report that is necessary 
before the Senate can consider the appropriation bill. In 
other words, we would deal with that technicality, and 
then come back and continue our examination. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I take it, Mr. Chairman, that that would 
mean that the Senate would be able to deal with appro- 
priation bill by the end of the week. 


Senator Grosart: That 


suggestion. 


is the whole point of my 


The Chairman: The suggestion that has been concurred 
in by the Deputy Leader is that the supply bill would 
come down to us in the ordinary course of events. Since 
we would have made an interim report he feels that that 
is sufficient to allow the Senate to deal with the supply 
bill. Then we can go on and make a final report. It will be 
an interesting exercise to see if it works. 


Senator Phillips: By the way, where is the supply bill in 
the other place? 


The Chairman: I understand it will come to us today. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The supply bill passed last night at 10:37 
p.m. precisely. 


Senator Benidickson: I think Senator Grosart was asking 
that we adjourn, and that he was also asking that we 
make this interim report, not to meet again prior to the 
presentation to the house of the interim report. 
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Senator Grosart: That is right. 


Senator Benidickson: Therefore I should like to put the 
following on the record. When we resume sittings I would 
like to ask the Treasury Board some questions of a gener- 
al nature pertaining to expenditures and the size of the 
payroll, the criticisms that we are all aware of about those 
expenditures and the size of the Public Service, et cetera. 
This may or may not be justified, but we, I think, have a 
responsibility for inquiring into it in a broad and quick 
way. I would also indicate that if we had continued today 
and if I had been called upon for my turn to do some 
examination, there were some questions I wanted to ask, 
although I knew the answers would not be forthcoming 
immediately. Perhaps the Treasury Board would file with 
the committee as expeditiously as possible an examina- 
tion of the Canadian Government take, at all levels, in 
relationship to other comparable countries. 


I happen to have, and I should give warning that this is 
one item I shall be depending on for my inquiries, an 
article from the Financial Times of Canada, dated Janu- 
ary 28, 1974, which is entitled, ‘“Ottawa’s Bite not the 
Worst’. In that article they indicate the total tax revenue, 
as they have calculated it, in Denmark, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Canada, the United 
States and Japan. We all know that services rendered by 
governments in those countries are not always compa- 
rable, and perhaps some examination has been given by 
members of the Treasury Board and its President to 
conspicuous differences in services rendered in those 
countries. For example, I know that in the United States 
they do not have the health services provided in this 
country. In this article which I have mentioned it shows 
that five of the countries I have named have a total 
government expenditure exceeding that of Canada as a 
percentage of the Gross National Product. They calculate 
also that the United States and Japan have a lower per- 
centage of the Gross National Product devoted to govern- 
ment expenditure. 


Then I thought that Treasury Board might be able to 
provide this committee with some information on the 
growth of the Public Service. In this connection, I have 
here an editorial from the Winnipeg Tribune of March 15, 
1974, referring to certain calculations made by the 
Canadian Tax Foundation. I should like to know whether 
those calculations are valid or not, in the opinion of the 
staff of Treasury Board, and if they have any comments 
relating to them. Then, with respect to personnel, I think 
all of us have seen in many papers of recent date— 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I could interrupt for a 
moment and ask if the motion has been put in relation to 
the suggestion I made. We are seven minutes late already, 
and if this were done, Senator Phillips and I would be 
able to leave because we have another engagement. 


The Chairman: As I understand it, the motion is that the 
committee, for the purpose of passing the supply bill, 
would issue an interim report to be followed by further 
hearings; that a final report would be issued at a later 
stage; and that the composition of the interim report be 
left to the discretion of the chairman. Is that agreed, 
honourable senators? 


Senator Grosart: And that our meetings will continue. 


Senator Benidickson: That is not a motion to adjourn? 
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The Chairman: No, that is not a motion to adjourn. We 
will be coming back to you. 


Senator Grosart: I beg your pardon for interrupting you, 
Senator Benidickson, but I do have to leave. 


The Chairman: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Benidickson: If we continue these inquiries this 
session, I shall be interested in and shall have questions 
on the growth of the Public Service, which I mentioned a 
few moments ago. A headline I have before me from the 
Toronto Star dated February 14, 1974 is indicative of the 
type of things, again, which many of us have been reading 
in recent weeks. The headline is ‘57,000 more civil serv- 
ants hired since the Prime Minister ‘froze’ growth in 
1969”. I am sure that the Treasury Board could make 
some explanation of the reasons for that growth, et 
cetera. 


The other point that I think this committee would find it 
worthwhile to examine—and there was some examina- 
tion, I note, last week in the other place—is the increase in 
the number of public servants drawing salaries in the 
upper brackets. We should perhaps discuss that. It is 
referred to in the second appearance of the President of 
the Treasury Board before the Miscellaneous Estimates 
Committee in the other place last week. Again, because of 
the delay in printing, I have not been able to examine it in 
adequate detail. 


Those, I think, Mr. Chairman, are the matters that I 
intend to raise if we have a further meeting to study the 
supplementary estimates before passing supplementary 
estimates (B). 


The Chairman: It would be my intention, in light of the 
motion that was before us and the points raised by you 
and other senators, to have two meetings next week, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, if the ministers are available— 
they being the President of the Treasury Board and the 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. We will see 
where that takes us. 


In the meantime, the important thing now is to author- 
ize the supply bill and to submit our report. Before we 
adjourn, however, the questioning has largely been con- 
fined today to members of the Conservative Party. I 
wonder whether anyone has any pregnant questions they 
wish to ask at this stage, or whether you are prepared to 
allow them to go over to the next meeting? 


Senator Carter: I have one brief question, but it is not 
very pregnant. Perhaps Mr. Drury has the information 
now. We were discussing salaries, and at the commence- 
ment of the hearing you stated this was an insignificant 
part of the statutory items. How significant a part is it of 
the non-statutory items? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: A summary table was included at the 
beginning of the main estimates for 1973-1974, and a simi- 
lar one is included for 1974-1975, of which the committee 
has not yet been seized, but I believe you have copies. In 
table 6, page 1-62, the total voted payments for wages and 
salaries, all departments and agencies, for 1973-1974 was 
$3,583 million. 


Senator Carter: Roughly 30 per cent. 
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Hon. Mr. Drury: That includes the military, and it is in 
excess of one third of the total to be voted. That, to use 
your terminology, I would describe as significant. 


The Chairman: Are there further questions, honourable 
senators? 


Senator Benidickson: In outlining some of my more gen- 
eral interests beyond the large vote for the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources, which I raised in the 
Senate this session, I omitted the question of auditing. I 
would hope that the officials of the Treasury Board 
would be able to explain for us some of the complications 
in figures presented, both in your documents such as the 
estimates and as referred to in budget statements as total 
expenditures. I suppose we will be examining the expen- 
ditures in a broad way for 1974-1975. 


The Chairman: I suggest we leave that for our discussion 
of the general estimates, Senator Benidickson. 


Senator Benidickson: We are examining, of course, today 
simply supplementary estimates (B). 


The Chairman: That is correct, and we will continue to 
do so next week. 


Senator Benidickson: When considering those, as the 
President of the Treasury Board said in his explanatory 
statement this morning, we have to add them to the total 
expenditures for 1973-1974. I know that those figures, 
which indicated a total expenditure to be voted as esti- 
mates for 1973-74 of approximately $21,400 million— 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No; approximately half of that is to be 
voted and half is statutory. 


Senator Benidickson: I should say the total, yes. A total of 
$21,400 million, including what was contained in the main 
estimates for 1973-1974 under supplementary estimates 
(A) and (B). 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Benidickson: Which totalled approximately 


$21,400 million. 


The Chairman: By way of clarification, that figure also 
includes loans, investments and advances. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct, both budgetary and 
non-budgetary. 


Senator Benidickson: Yes; I simply wished to state that in 
the book of estimates recently provided to us for 1974- 
1975 the calculation for the total for 1973 to 1974 on page 
1-16 is $20,080 million. The figures, of course, do not quite 
reconcile, but I assume they have not taken account of 
some of the items in supplementary estimates (B) and 
were a calculation as forecast and indicated to December 
31, 1973. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. One notable omission 
from the forecast was any sum in relation to this subject 
we have been discussing, the $240 million for oil. 


Senator Benidickson: That is the big item, yes. 
Hon. Mr. Drury: It is the biggest. 


The Chairman: Are there any further questions? I might 
inform the committee that our report on Information 
Canada is now in printing. We expect to have the galleys, 
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I believe, today or tomorrow, so it is coming along quite 
well. 


Senator Longlois: Mr. Chairman, I would like to know 
when you think you will consider the interim supply bill. 


The Chairman: We will not be considering it. Do you 
mean the supply? 


Senator Langlois: The interim supply bill for April and 
May, the first three months of the new fiscal year. 


Senator Benidickson: Interim supply for the next fiscal 
year, 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Last night, Mr. Chairman, two appro- 
priation acts were passed. 


Senator Langlois: Appropriation Act No. 2, in that case. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: One covering the supplementary esti- 
mates, to make good on our obligations during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, and another appropriation act covering 
interim supply, namely the first three months of the next 
fiscal year. 


The Chairman: The only point I wanted to make is that 
the committee does not consider interim supply. It consid- 
ers the estimates and not supply bills, unless they are 
specifically referred to it by the Senate, which has not 
been the practice. When an interim supply bill comes 
down, presumably the administration will handle it. 
Unless it is referred to the committee, I doubt whether we 
would handle it. Are there any further questions? If not, 
we shall likely meet next Wednesday and Thursday. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I might observe that it may be difficult 
for me to be here next Thursday morning—and, given the 
discussions taking place today, difficult also for Mr. Mac- 
donald. Our regular weekly Cabinet meeting is scheduled 
to be held next Thursday, and I would suspect that oil for 
the future is likely to be on the Cabinet’s agenda for 
Thursday next. I know that I would have to be there. 
There is only the caucus meeting on Wednesday morning, 
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but on Thursday morning I shall have to plead other 
business. I suspect that Mr. Macdonald will feel that he 
also should be at the Cabinet meeting. 


Senator Carter: Are we not ahead of ourselves in assum- 
ing that we shall need two further meetings? Perhaps we 
could wind it up in one meeting. 


The Chairman: Except that the committee wants to hear 
from both the President of the Treasury Board and the 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. We might see 
whether we can deal with outstanding matters on 
Wednesday morning and afternoon. 


Senator Langlois: After the Senate rises? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Manning: Let us see how we get along on 
Wednesday morning. 


Senator Benidickson: Outside of the problem concerning 
the $240 million set aside for the energy program, my 
questions would be normally dealt with by Mr. Mac- 
donald, subject to some comment or re-examination from 
the President of the Treasury Board after we had 
observed any written data that he might be prepared to 
submit. I would not expect Mr. Drury to be present for the 
initial evidence on those broad subjects. 


Hon. Mr. 
Macdonald? 


Drury: Should we try to start with Mr. 


The Chairman: I am afraid there are some questions 
remaining in this area which we would like to ask you. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Might I suggest that we start with Mr. 
Macdonald, and then I could come back, or vice versa? 


The Chairman: It might be better to start with you on 
Wednesday, and, if we have to continue, we could go on 
with Mr. Macdonald. 


On behalf of the committee, I thank you very much, Mr. 
Drury, and also your officials. 


The committee adjourned. 
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STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable D. D. Everett, Chairman; 
The Honourable Herbert O. Sparrow, Deputy 
Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Benidickson, W. M. Langlois, L. 
Carter, C. W. Manning, Ernest C. 
Coté, Jean-Pierre *Martin, Paul 
Croll, David A. Neiman, Joan 
Desruisseaux, P. Perrault, Raymond 
Everett, Douglas D. Phillips Ost. 
*Flynn, Jacques Prowse, J. Harper 
Giguére, Louis de G. Robichaud, L. J. 
Graham, B. Alasdair Sparrow, Herbert O. 
Grosart, Allister Welch, Frank C. 
Hicks, Henry D. Yuzykekb. 

20 MEMBERS 


(Quorum 5) 


* Ex officio member 


Order of Reference 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 19th, 1974: 

“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, sec- 
onded by the Honourable Senator Buckwold: 

That the Standing Committee on National Finance 
be authorized to examine and report upon the expen- 
ditures set out in the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 
81st March, 1974, tabled in the Senate on Tuesday, 
12th March, 1974. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Robert Fortier, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Minutes of Proceedings 


Wednesday, April 3, 1974. 
(2) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance met this day at 
9.30 a.m. to further consider the supplementary Estimates 
(B) laid before Parliamentary for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1974. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Sparrow, Deputy 
Chairman; Benidickson, Carter, Croll, Desruisseaux, 
Grosart, Langlois, Manning, Neiman, Perrault, Robi- 
chaud and Yuzyk. (12) 


Present but not of the Committee: Bélisle and Laing. 
(2) 

In attendance: Mr. J. H. M. Cocks, Director of Re- 
search and Administration. 


Witnesses: From the Treasury Board—The Honourable 
C. M. Drury, President; Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant 
Secretary, program Branch. 


The Treasury Board undertook to furnish answers to 
questions asked by Honourable Senators to this Com- 
mittee at the earliest possible moment. 


At 11.00 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call 
of the Chairman. 


ATTEST: 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Report of the Committee 


Ottawa, Wednesday, April 3, 1974 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
to which was referred the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1974, met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator Herbert O. Sparrow (Deputy Chairman) in 
the Chair. 


The Deputy Chairman: Honourable senators, we are 
pleased to have Mr. Drury with us again this morning 
to continue our examination of supplementary esti- 
mates (B). Mr. MacDonald is also with us again. 


Unfortunately, I was not able to be here last week and 
Senator Everett is unable to be with us this morning, 
so, honourable senators, with your permission I shall 
chair the proceedings. 
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We have a written reply to one of the questions asked 
last week, and I am sure that that has been distributed to 
all honourable senators. Some of the other questions were 
not answered at that time and I think that Mr. Drury has 
the answers to those questions now, if honourable senators 
wish to ask them again. So, without further ado, I open 
the meeting for questions. 


Senator Carter; Mr. Chairman, I have another meeting 
at 11 o’clock and at that time I shall have to ask to be 
excused. However, I should like to follow up the ques- 
tioning I started at the last meeting. When Mr. Drury was 
replying about the $240 million in payments to be paid 
out, I understood him, to say that it was to offset losses 
by the oil companies. I raised the question as to the basis 
on which this was going to be paid out and how it was 
going to be audited. I think I pointed out at the time 
that the posted price for oil is not necessarily the price 
that the oil companies pay, and my question was there- 
fore: On what basis was the compensation to the oil 
companies to be calculated? Was it to be calculated on the 
price actually paid, the difference between the frozen 
price and the posted price, or between the frozen price 
and the price the companies actually paid; and what al- 
lowance would be made for profit for the oil companies, 
and how it was going to be controlled and audited? Now 
I have read Mr. Drury’s answer which touched on this, 
but I do not think it answered the question as posed. 


Hon. C. M. Drury, President of the Treasury Board: Mr. 
Chairman, I am, perhaps, not the best witness on this par- 
ticular arrangement. The Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources would be able to provide you with much more 
by way of detail. But generally, as I understand the situa- 
tion, the oil companies exploit and actually produce oil 
in a number of oil-producing countries, including Canada. 
On all the oil taken out of the ground they pay a tax, a 
royalty or a levy—it is called a variety of things in dif- 
ferent countries. 

The amount of these levies, taxes or royalties is pub- 
lished. It has changed since January 1, and it is 
only in respect of this change that compensation is 
to be allowed. When referring to the price at which the 
transactions between the producing affiliate, the trans- 
porting or merchandising affiliate and the refining affiliate, 
or in respect of different companies, increases or decreases 
in the companies’ costs of extraction are not taken into 
account at all in this reimbursement scheme. The com- 
pensation is made only for the increase in levy by the 
host government plus, as I mentioned, an increase in 
bunker fuel costs for their cost of transportation. 


Senator Carter: Do you mean to say that this $240 mil- 
lion will ke devoted to paying the increases in royalties 
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to the governments of the countries in which the oil is 
produced? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Plus bunkerage, yes. 


Senator Carter: And it has nothing to do with the posted 
price or the discount price? Take, for instance, a company 
such as Exxon. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The various prices mentioned—the 
posted price, the tax reference price, the discount price 
and the actual price—do not enter into the equation at 
all. The compensation is for the change in host govern- 
ment levies from December 31 to January 1 and subse- 
quently. 


Senator Carter: I am thinking of Exxon. We import 
much of our oil from the Caribbean, where Exxon owns 
the wellhead, the tankers and everything, from the time 
the oil comes out of the ground until it is off-loaded in 
Canada. They control all these costs. My understanding 
was that the difference in the increase in the price of the 
oil was included, rather than just the extra royalties and 
assessments paid to host governments. Apparently, how- 
ever, this is all that we intend to recognize, just the dif- 
ference in the increase in oil. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The increase in levies by the host 
government, yes, and transportation bunkerage differ- 
ential. The reason for including the bunkerage differen- 
tial is that there is competition as between producing 
countries, and in relation to the North American market 
the host governments endeavour to achieve some degree 
of equality of laid-down price. 


Senator Carter: Does it follow from that that the only 
difference between the price of oil east of the Ottawa 
Valley and that west of the Ottawa Valley is made up 
in levies? Is that the only difference in the costs, just the 
difference in levies by the host governments? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There is a variety of causes. It is 
partly levied by host governments, partly extraction 
costs, including investments in future oil supplies and 
partly transportation costs. The size of the levy is public 
knowledge in every country. The extraction costs vary 
from country to country and, indeed, from operation to 
operation and over a period of time. Depending somewhat 
on new discoveries, the cost of transportation can vary as 
the modes and seasons change. Those are the variables, 
but included in the price is some purely arbitrary figure 
related to the state of demand in the market. 

The Arabian countries, whose costs have not changed 
at all, have raised their price from some very low figure 
to a considerably higher one. This is based not on changed 
costs of production, but their arbitrary notion of the 
value of the oil, which they relate to market demand. 
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Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, my questions will all 
relate to the $1 items and through you I will ask the 
minister: Would it not be possible in the schedule A 
items, that is the amendments to existing legislation, to 
word them to say, “Act so-and-so is amended as follows”? 
I wonder if there is any objection to that, which would 
make it so much clearer to lawyers, compilers of law 
reports, and so on, that these are amendments? Why 
could we not say when there is an amendment enacted 
by this book that “Act so-and-so is amended as follows”? 


Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, Program 
Branch, Treasury Board Secretariat: Mr. Chairman, I 
should point out that none of this set of $1 items amends 
legislation, other than appropriation acts. 


Senator Grosart: That is right, but that is not always 
the case. 


Mr. MacDonald: The Revised Statutes, when they are 
issued from time to time, reflect amendments to contin- 
uing statutes which are effected by means of $1 items 
in estimates. All that has occurred recently in estimates 
in relation to the amendment of other acts has been 
simple changes of financial limits, rather than any matters 
of substance. For instance, the amount of the loans which 
may be made to crown corporations might be increased 
and other changes of a similar nature have been effected. 
They are, with my limited knowledge of the law, matters 
involving no complexity. 


Senator Grosari: But, surely, the changes of the finan- 
cial consequences of an act are about as substantive as 
could be? 


Mr. MacDonald: They represent relationships of the 
government with its own agencies. Ordinarily they rep- 
resent matters which concern only the legal staff of 
governments. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but if they are amendments— 
and we have now got to the point where you are pre- 
pared to describe them as such—to existing legislation, 
why not say so? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: If I may intervene, Mr. Chairman: 
The language of the schedules is normal prose, “to make 
provision for limits of export credits to be $3 billion”, 
just like that, instead of saying, “to amend appropria- 
tion act so-and-so of such-and-such a year, to change 
the $1.5 billion to $3 billion”. 


Senator Grosart: I leave it as a suggestion. However, 
vote Li6b on page 42 under Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce, it seems to me, would be much clearer if it were 
stated that vote L80, Appropriation Act No. 4, 1968, be 
amended to extend the purposes. That is all I am suggest- 
ing. I will say no more on it; it is just a suggestion which 
might be taken into consideration. 


Senator Laing: I ask the minister if it is to be the 
policy of Canada to ensure that Canadian oil is for 
Canadians. We represent ourselves as being 98 per cent 
self-sufficient within the country. A policy of self- 
sufficiency has been announced, which would mean that 
all Canadian oil would be kept for Canadian consump- 
tion. That means a gradual, but as rapid decline as we 
ean effect in exports to the United States. At one time 
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already been reduced to 900,000 barrels per day. What 
1.2 million barrels per day were shipped, which has 
will be the position in the case of the Trans Mountain 
Oil Pipeline Company, which operates a 632-mile line 
from Edmonton to Vancouver, with a spur line into the 
United States which is delivering the biggest single 
portion of the oil export to the United States, some 
272,000 barrels a day? 


The consumption in Vancouver at refineries is only 
120,000 barrels a day. If we are going to eliminate exports, 
we shall dry up that line. What forward thinking is 
being done in respect of compensation for that? The 
worst feature is that this is the only source of oil for 
Vancouver consumption, namely, via the Trans Mountain 
Oil Pipeline. 

If their throughput is reduced to 120,000 barrels a 
day, they would have to triple their charges, which would 
have the effect of enormously raising our costs in Van- 
couver. 


This is one of the most efficient corporations in Canada. 
They have an original investment of $162 million. To 
meet the oil crisis they stepped up immediately their 
ability to deliver, and they are delivering right now 
150,000 barrels a day to Quebec by tanker via the 
Panama Canal. It is an extremely efficient corporation, 
but their outlook is dim. 


In the corporation’s annual report the president points 
out that they do not know where they are going and 
neither do the investors. The shares have dropped from 
$24 to $14. 


Yet today the corporation is making more money than 
ever before. Their dividend is in the 9 to 10 per cent 
range. 


What is the future for such companies? What are you 
going to do about this sort of thing? This results from a 
direct act of government, and unless compensation or 
some arrangement is made with firms like this, we shall 
have a terribly disquieting situation in the country. 


It is stated government policy that we are going to 
eliminate oil exports entirely. The corporation is shipping 
272,000 barrels a day to Ferndale, Washington, 120,000 
barrels to Vancouver refineries and there is a direct pipe- 
line to the airport, which consumes 6,000 barrels a day 
of jet fuel. This is an extremely competent company and 
I would not want to see it affected, because in the long 
run it would affect the price in Vancouver. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I have not the answer which Senator 
Laing is seeking. Whatever change is made will be evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary. 


Senator Laing: You mean the company will slowly die? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not sure that I would phrase it 
in those terms. The company will gradually move from 
what it is doing now—namely, delivering in large 
measure across the United States border—into something 
else. Frankly, I do not know what the something else 
will be. Continually in this country transportation mech- 
anisms are growing in use and others are declining. The 
task of the government is to see that a change is made, 
in terms of economic efficiency, as practically and real- 
istically as possible. 


Senator Laing: Surely the whole intent of building the 
line from Toronto to Montreal was to pick up that 270,000 
barrels and put it into Montreal? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Senator Laing: There is a total of 410,000 barrels a day 
on that line. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would agree that there appears, 
under present arrangements, to be less throughput. 


Senator Laing: What are we going to pay in Vancou- 
ver if a throughput of only 120,000 barrels per day 
goes through that line, with an investment of $162 
million? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I cannot answer that. 


Senator Laing: I think these are things that we should 
be looking at. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Agreed. 


Senator Laing: I am making a representation. I think 
we should look ahead. This is a very touchy situation. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Perhaps I might remark, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the market appears to have made its own 
judgment on future prospects. 


Senator Laing: But this is an act of government. How 
can you say that we should brush this off without ac- 
cepting any responsibility, when we are doing certain 
things for the benefit of the railways—where we give 
money to any branch line that does not pay? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not saying that there should 
be or will be a brush-off. 


Senator Laing: I am making a plea for a study of 
what is equitable treatment. 


Senator Grosart: I would draw attention to page 42, 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, vote L16b. My questions 
will be short and will, I believe, be subject to short 
answers. 

Is it the intent here to deal only with manufacturers 
who now hold insured loans? In other words, this vote 
will not add additional expense, other than to those who 
presently have insured loans? It comes under oe General 
Adjustment Assistance Program. 


Mr. MacDonald: This is really in respect of new loans. 
The difficulty here is that there was a period of time in 
history when the General Adjustment Assistance Board 
authorized loans, but there were delays in actually ob- 
taining the money. This is merely to bridge that situation. 


Senator Grosart: But it applies only to those who are 
qualified now? 


Mr. MacDonald: No. 


Senator Grosart: It says, “to certain manufacturers 
or other persons who hold insured loans”. 


Mr. MacDonald: I think it has reference to the fact 
that a decision has been made—Are we reading the same 
thing, senator? 


Senator Grosart: I am reading from the explanation. 
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Mr. MacDonald: I think the actual vote wording is 
clearer than the explanation itself. 


Senator Grosart: The explanation says that it is limited, 
in effect “to certain manufacturers... who hold insured 
loans under the act’. 


Mr. MacDonald: Perhaps I could give a more extensive 
explanation which I have, that the General Adjustment 
Assistance Program can assist Canadian manufacturers 
to improve their international competitive position by 
insuring loans by private lenders. Most beneficiaries are 
relatively small enterprises with a total net worth of 
less than $1 million, and the interim financing will be 
available to manufacturers who have secured a firm offer 
of a guaranteed loan from a private lender. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I think the answer to your question, 
senator, is: Yes. This is bridge financing for people who 
are going to get insured loans. 


Senator Grosart: I move now to page 3, vote 5b, under 
Labour, where in the explanation—Incidentally, I sug- 
gested once before that it would be helpful if you num- 
bered the pages, because there are some 18 pages. 


Mr. MacDonald: The same thing had occurred to me. 


Senator Grosari: I have numbered mine, and for me 
it is page 3. It reads: Authority is requested to reimburse 
the Expositions Revolving Fund.” Has it gone broke or 
has it been broke before? This is under Information 
Canada. 


Mr. MacDonald: The business of the Expositions Re- 
volving Fund has been insufficient during this period to 
meet its cost of operation. This is to make up the defi- 
ciency. Some of these funds are allowed to carry over 
their losses or profits, or a proportion thereof, from year 
to year, but this fund is required to be in balance from 
year to year. This particular year has not been a good 
one. 


Senator Grosart: Is this an unusual year for them in 
this respect? 


Mr. MacDonald: I believe so, yes. 


Senator Grosari: Turning to page 14, vote 10b, Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs, again the explanation is 
that the authorization is required “due to fluctuating 
foreign exchange rates.” Also, under National Defence, 
vote 10b, the explanation is much the same. 


Does this come about because of the fact that these 
deals are not made in Canadian dollars, or how do we 
get into fiuctuating exchange rate problems in respect 
of grants such as these? 


Mr. MacDonald: Many international organizations, in 
order to make comparability between the contributions 
expected from different countries, state those contribu- 
tions in terms of one currency. In the case of the Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs item it is stated in terms of 
the franc. I believe a large portion of the contributions 
to the United Nations is stated in a fixed currency of 
one kind or another. There are international arrange- 
ments covering quite a few of these. 
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Senator Grosart: It might be worthwhile considering 
stating them in terms of the Canadian dollar. 

Turning to page 50, Manpower and Immigration, vote 
5b, I draw to the attention of the minister that this is a 
very large amount, because on the last occasion he was 
here he suggested that I was quibbling about the size of 
some of these amounts. This is in the amount of $42 mil- 
lion. The source of funds seems to be almost exactly the 
same as the use of funds. May I have an explanation for 
that? 


Mr. MacDonald: This refers to the occupational training 
programs for adults. Essentially, there are two types of 
expenditures involved: one has to do with the cost of 
training days, which is treated as an operational item 
under the departments operating vote; and the other 
covers the allowances paid to trainees. In this particular 
year it was found that the cost of the training days has 
increased, while at the same time the composition of the 
trainees has been such as to create a surplus in the 
amount that was originally provided for the payment of 
allowances. That surplus arises because there is a rela- 
tively larger proportion of single trainees than there are 
married trainees. Also, the cost of training, as has been 
the case in education, has increased. It is higher than had 
been estimated. So the amount of the transfer is the 
amount required to make up the shortfall in the provision 
for training. There is this amount, and more, available 
from the granting vote which has for the purpose of 
paying the trainee allowances. 


Senator Grosart: Would it be correct to say that this 
is, in effect, merely a transfer from one part of the train- 
ing program in vote 10b to another part in vote 5b? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is correct. 


Senator Grosari: Next I come to page 64, National 
Health and Welfare, under Medical Research Council. 
Perhaps you could tell us exactly what funds will be 
available to the Medical Research Council this year. We 
started at a figure, I think, of $39 million, roughly. We 
have here an additional $999,999, plus an additional $1 
million. 


The complaint is that the Medical Research Council is 
underfunded in terms of current dollars. I have seen dif- 
ferent figures given. I am wondering whether you can 
tell us the disposition, say, of these two? Are they addi- 
tional to the funds in the main estimates? 


Mr. MacDonald: This, of course, is an amendment to 
the amount available for the fiscal year 1973-74. The 
amount for the fiscal year 1974-75 would be stated pre- 
cisely in the main estimates. 


Senator Grosart: It is about $39 million. 
Mr. MacDonald: I believe it has been increased. 


Senator Grosari: I think this $1 million here is what 
we are talking about. Obviously, this amount adds to the 
current fund. 


Mr. MacDonald: These are grants for payment in the 
current fiscal year. They would have to be disposed of by 
the end of April with respect to 1973-74. The amount for 
the fiscal year 1974-75 would be entirely different. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps we can deal with that when 
we look at the main estimates. 


Turning to page 80, Secretary of State, vote 16b, this 
extends the vote wherein authorization was granted not 
only for the payment of interest but also the payment 
of a grant. Would this not be more properly under 
schedule “A”? Is this not, in effect, an amendment? 


Mr. MacDonald: This is a rather unusual circumstance. 
What we are trying to do, basically, is to correct an error 
in the original action taken by the department in estab- 
lishing a special account in the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund by administrative action, when that could only have 
been accomplished by parliamentary action. This is an 
attempt to achieve the intent, which is to create a con- 
tinuing fund. In truth, it is a grant rather than an 
amendment to the previous appropriation act. 


Senator Grosari: Except the previous act only author- 
ized payment of interest. 


Mr. MacDonald: The previous act, if I remember cor- 
rectly, authorized payment in commemoration of the 
ccentenary of confederation of British Columbia with 
Canada, and it was of a very broad type. There were 
contributions actually made at that time, and the 
balance was, through administrative action, established 
as a continuing fund. The department then proceeded, in- 
correctly, to pay interest on that fund which is not, in 
the strictest sense, a legal act. This is an attempt to 
achieve the intent, which is, in fact, to establish a fund 
on which there will be interest accruing and from which 
there will be continuing disbursements. 


Senator Grosart: Even if this was an amendment, it 
might fall into the category of an amendmment that was 
merely temporary in nature and therefore not the kind 
of thing that you would want to put into the consolidation 
of an act? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is correct. 


Senator Grosari: Turning to page 108, Transport, under 
National Harbours Board, it seems to me that the Mari- 
time Employers’ Association would be about the last 
people who would need to borrow money from the gov- 
ernment. Is there an explanation for that? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I am not sure why it is said that the 
Maritime Employers’ Association would be the last people 
who would have to borrow money from the government. 
The Maritime Employers’ Association is a limited liability 
association, the membership of which is comprised of the 
shipping companies and their representatives. This was 
established for the purpose of bargaining with the long- 
shoremen’s union in the ports of Montreal, Trois Riviéres 
and Quebec City. They have entered into an agreement 
with the longshoremen’s union designed to reduce the 
numbers of men in the work force in these three ports. 
The agreement provided that men could be retired on 
paymment of a calculated pension, in a sense bought out 
from membership in the longshoremen’s force, with a 
view to reducing the numbers and increasing efficiency, 
The costs of these buy-outs was to be met by a charge, 
in some cases a surcharge, on traffic handled through 
these three ports. Obviously, the plan calls for the outlay 
in cash for those who have been retired and received 
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lump sum payments, to be recovered at a later date 
through future levies, future surcharges. This relates to 
the financing of these buy-outs. 

In working out the agreement it has been found, 
first that the numbers to be bought out were rather 
larger than had been anticipated; secondly, that traffic 
through these three St. Lawrence ports, particularly of 
general cargo, non-container, has not been as buoyant 
as was hoped, with the result that they have reached 
the limit of accommodation the banks are prepared to 
put up for quite a long period of time. Consequently, 
they have looked to the government to finance the buy- 
outs. The association is a limtied liability association, 
and the financial credit of the principals is in no wise 
engaged. The Ministry of Transport entered into negotia- 
tions with them with a view to seeing whether the credit 
and credit facilities of the principals should not be en- 
gaged in this particular financing operation. 


Senalfor Perrauli: May I refer, Mr. Minister, to the 
$240 million in payments covered by vote ilb on page 
18? By province, how is this benefit conferred in estimated 
dollar terms, or even in sheer percentage terms? I know 
there have been previous questions on this and I hope 
I am not retracing the footsteps of the discussion. It 
refers to: 


Payments, in accordance with and subject to regula- 
tions made by the Governor in Council, to refiners... 


We are here talking about a vote of $240 million. How 
does this break down on a provincial basis? What per- 
centage of that would accrue to the benefit of consumers, 
for example, in Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and so on? Has that been worked out? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It may have been. The benefit to 
consumers is the benefit of the price freeze from January. 


Senator Perrauli: I understand that. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The benefit of the price freeze obvi- 
ously relates to the amount of consumption in each 
province. 


Senator Perrault: This is the question. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I do not have the figures for con- 
sumption. 


Senator Perreault: Would it be possible to obtain an 
estimated figure? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I think it should be. 
Senator Perreauli: I would appreciate that. 


Senator Neiman: I would refer you, Mr. Minister, to 
page 64, under National Health and Welfare, vote 46b, 
in the amount of $235 million being asked for the Old 
Age Security Fund. I would like to have an explanation 
of the amount now being at that figure. I can see in the 
payments out the increases that have been made, but I 
understand the money comes from a fund, which has 
been decreasing over the past few years. It was in a 
credit position of something over $300 million two or 
three years ago and it has now decreased. I wondered 
how this money would continue to be funded, the pay- 
ments out. 


Hon, Mr. Drury: Perhaps I could ask Mr. MacDonald 
to explain the prospective change in accounting. 


Mr. MacDonald: As the senator indicates, at one time 
the fund was, I suppose, chronically in surplus, if that 
is the correct term. However, the escalation of the pay- 
ments of both old age security and guaranteed income 
supplement have put payments at a higher level than 
income, so that throughout the course of 1973-74 it was 
necessary to rely on a provision in the Old Age Security 
Act under which the Minister of Finance could make ad- 
vances to the fund. That act also requires that, in a 
sense, something be done about those advances within 
a period of time. What is being done here is to actually 
make a payment to the fund, under the authority of an 
appropriation act, in the amount of those advances so 
as to put the fund in balance, if you like. There is in 
contemplation an amendment to the legislation to make 
tne fund, I believe, a normal statutory payment, like 
family allowances or anything else, rather than maintain 
what was essentially a kind of fiction by which certain 
portions of tax revenue were attributed to the fund. 


Senator Benidickson: On March 27 I asked some 
broad questions. I referred to certain reading that I have 
done, a certain amount of criticism of growth in over- 
all expenditures, and crticism of a rapid increase in the 
size of the Public Service. I raised the question of the 
number of upper-bracket salaries being paid compared 
to a few years ago. Is there any intention to supply any 
information in written form in response to some of those 
queries raised on March 27? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There were some general questions 
and some specifics. With respect to the specifics, some 
newspaper accounts, Mr. MacDonald has done some re- 
search work and discovered a number of errors in these 
newspaper accounts. I would like to ask him if he would 
deal with those in detail. 

Before he does that, there is at least one bit of paper 
I would like circulated to senators in answer to the 
general observation that expenditures of the federal 
government have been growing at an excessive pace. If 
I can get these papers to the members of the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, I could point out the chief items on them. 


The Deputy Chairman: Very well. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, there are two papers: 
one is called “Government Spending’; and the other 
“Departments or Agencies with Signifiant Man-year 
Growth”. 

Looking at the document “Government Spending” 
first, the bottom line indicates that in the period from 
1961 to 1973, a little more than a decade, the gross 
national product has gone from some $40 billion to $118 
billion; that is, during this period, the GNP of the coun- 
try has grown, in dollar terms, by a factor of 3—every- 
thing is three times bigger, three times more, and so on. 
This is the sort of background against which I think we 
should look at some of these things, both in respect of 
growth in numbers and in what the federal government 
is doing and not doing. The country as a whole is three 
times as active, in a sense, measured in dollar terms, 
anyhow, as it was in 1961. 

During that period, one will see from the first line 
that total government expenditures have risen by more 
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than a factor of 3, from $12 billion to $44 billion; that 
is, 34 times. The federal government expenditures have 
gone from $6 billion to $17 billion; that is, about three 
times—roughly the same size of growth or rate of growth, 
the same tripling, as there has been in the GNP. 


However, if one looks at the next line, “Federal 
Government Expenditures (exclusive of transfers to per- 
sons)”—that is, government operations in the purchase 
and furnishing of goods and services—the rate of growth 
here has been considerably less than this factor of 3; in 
fact, it is only some 24 times. Obviously, this is the area 
where the government, in a sense, is getting into busi- 
ness; the government is making the choices. In the case 
of transfers of money to persons, it is putting in their 
hands the ability for them to make the choices, rather 
than be provided with goods and services of the govern- 
ment’s choice. 


Interestingly enough, in this field the proportion of 
the GNP devoted to the provision of goods and services, 
as far as the federal government is concerned, has been 
declining since 1961. Purchases of goods and services by 
the federal government in 1961 represented a little in 
excess of 10 per cent of the GNP. This has declined in 
1973 to something under 9 per cent. 


The numbers are still very large. In fact, there are $6 
billion more going into the expenditures by the govern- 
ment—but the rate of growth of these expenditures, the 
degree of government participation, if you like, in this 
field, in relation to the growth of the whole country has 
been declining. 


Did I make that clear, Senator Benidickson? I hope so. 
Senator Benidickson: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: If one looks at a lot of these newspaper 
stories in this kind of perspective, a broader perspective, 
the impression one gets really is quite different. 


Just as a matter of interest, one will see, however, 
that provincial government expenditures, exclusive of 
transfers to persons, have in the same period been grow- 
ing quite substantially in rate—which indicates that 
provincial governments are moving more into this field, 
in relation to the country as a whole. 


These provincial expenditures for goods and services 
have been increasing more rapidly than the GNP itself. 
The same, of course, is true, to a lesser degree, for mu- 
nicipal or local government expenditures. 


The point of all this is that, first, the federal govern- 
ment expenditures have been growing quite rapidly, but 
mostly in the area of providing citizens with the ability 
to make their own choices rather than in the area where 
the government is making the choice as to where and 
how it will be divided. 


Senator Carter: You say, “exclusive of transfers to per- 
sons”. Where do the equalization payments come in, 
which go out to the provinces? In what column are they 
included? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: They do not appear at all, for the 
reason that a transfer payment between governments 
does not affect the relationship of governments or the 
state to individuals. 


Senator Carter: It affects the amount spent by provin- 
cial governments. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Of course it does. 


Senator Carter: But that is not included in the per- 
centages here. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: You say “ ‘that’ is not included...” 
The equalization is a payment by the federal government 
and revenue of provincial governments. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: There is no mention here of any 
revenue side of any government. We are dealing only 
with expenditures. 


Senator Perrault: However they derive. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The transfer payments, the equaliza- 
tion payments, show up as expenditures by the provincial 
governments. 


Senator Carter: They are included in provincial expen- 
ditures, in this table here? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: They are. 


Senator Carter: When you say ‘Provincial Govern- 
ments, percentage of GNP, 6.1 per cent in 1961 and 10.7 
per cent in 1973,” are you talking about the provincial 
gross national product, the average of them, or is that 
the average of the national GNP? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: It is the percentage of the gross na- 
tional product. 


Senator Carter: Not the provincial? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: No. This looks at the provincial gov- 
ernments as a whole. It does not relate to the performance 
of any individual provincial government. It merely indi- 
cates at the various levels of government the trends of 
their expenditures. 


Senator Perrault: Is there a possibility that this sum- 
mary of government spending may be misleading by vir- 
tue of the fact that the federal government has withdrawn 
from certain fields and has transferred those responsi- 
bilities to the provinces? In other words, expenditures 
which formerly might have been allocated to the federal 
government are now provincial by virtue of a change in 
government policy somewhere along the line. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Unquestionably. This accounts in part 
for the change, not only in nature but also in quantum, of 
spending over the decade. I do not think in respect of 
payments for goods and services that there has been much 
of a transfer of responsibility, however. 


Senator Grosart; Mr. Minister, this is a very ingenious 
presentation, but it should be stressed that it does assume 
that the transfer from the federal government to the prov- 
inces is not a federal government expenditure, which is 
something that could be questioned. Because, after all, 
what concerns certainly the taxpayer is the load on him, 
and I do not see a very great deal of difference between 
the transfer from the federal government to persons and 
a transfer from the federal government to provinces. It 
is still an expenditure, and if you want to take it in cur- 
rent bookkeeping terms that is what you pay out. So the 
exclusion of the intergovernmental transfers from the $17 
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billion figure in 1973 is what makes it lower than it would 
be if those intergovernmental transfers were included. Is 
that not correct? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes, but in relation to the state and 
the citizen, the intergovernmental transfers are, shall we 
say, wash items. 


Senaior Grosart: No more than the transfers, so long as 
they do not appear a second time. 


Hon, Mr. Drury: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: I can appreciate their being excluded 
from the total government expenditures, of course, other- 
wise they would be duplicated; but I am merely pointing 
out that if you add the intergovernmental transfers from 
the federal government, and you call those expenditures, 
your $17 billion figure for 1973 will be considerably 
higher. 


Hon, Mr. Drury: That is correct; indeed. The total fed- 
eral government expenditures would be the number shown 
in the estimates. 


Senaior Grosari; Or the public accounts. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Or the public accounts, yes, more ac- 
curately, and somewhat later. That is correct. 


But the purpose of this table, really, is to indicate, in 
a sense, the directions in which we are going. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 


Fion. Mr. Drury: Granted that there are many qualifica- 
tions, nevertheless, there also tends to be, rather popul- 
arly, a duplication of numbers by assuming that govern- 
ments are spending the whole of the federal appropria- 
tlons—provincial governments are spending the whole 
of their appropriations and municipal governments are 
spending the whole of their appropriations; and this 
means that the intergovernmental transfers, which are 
expenditures by one level of government or another, may 
be shown twice or perhaps even three times—the same 
number. 


Senator Grosart: I appreciate the fact that you make a 
distinction between expenditures and revenues, but one 
happy aspect of the table is that it might indicate that 
the government has listened to the recommendations of 
this committee over the years that the rate of increase 
in federal government expenditures should not exceed the 
rate of increase of the GNP. You make out a very good 
case that maybe you listened to us. 


Senator Perrault: However government spending is 
allocated, there seems to be an inexorable upward spiral. 
Does the minister see any levelling off in this process of 
taking increasingly higher percentage amounts of the 
GNP by government? That is question one. Question two 
is: Do we have any statistics comparing the percentage 
of GNP in Canada allocated to government with that of 
other nations? 


Senator Benidickson: Senator Perrault, I gave some 
figures, quoting the Financial Times which in turn was 
reporting from OECD, and I think there were 12 com- 
parable nations referred to. Those percentages are on a 
table in our Hansard of March 28. 


Senator Perrault: But does the minister agree with the 
statistics placed on the record by Senator Benidickson? 


Senator Benidickson: I referred to them at the last 
meeting of this committee, too. Is there any comment on 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. MacDonald has some comments. 
In general, he will, disappointingly, I guess, say that 
the figures are not properly comparable, as the statisti- 
cian pointed out, and they are valid really only in rela- 
tion to a single country to show the direction in which it 
is going. At any rate, perhaps I should let Mr. MacDonald 
speak for himself. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, the particular article 
to which Senator Benidickson is referring is from the 
Financial Times in January. It offered comparisons of 
Denmark, Sweden, the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Canada, the United States and Japan. There is also a 
reference to the OECD publication in co-operation with 
the International Monetary Fund. 

Now, the OECD publication from which this data was 
apparently drawn, warns against this comparison between 
countries because of the fact that there are different 
systems of compiling national accounts. There is a new 
system, one being promoted by the United Nations and 
the OECD, which has been fully adopted by only four 
countries: Canada, Australia, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom. 

Other systems are used by other countries, and the 
OECD publication, in fact, says that it must be stressed 
that no direct comparisons can be drawn between the 
data relating to the two groups of countries. It is possible, 
however, to make comparisons of Canada to Sweden and 
to the United Kingdom. 


I mentioned that the fourth country following a 
system like Canada’s is Australia, but it is not mentioned 
in the Financial Times article. This article shows, in 
terms of what the governments are taking as tax revenue 
expressed as a percentage of the gross national product, 
that in total terms Sweden is taking 41.8 per cent, the 
United Kingdom is taking 35.7 per cent and Canada is 
taking 32.3 per cent. 


Senator Perrault: So they are not directly comparable. 


Mr. Chairman, it may be of interest to note that when I 
was studying the question of unemployment a few months 
ago I discovered, for example, that in Germany their 
unemployment statistics are based on the number of 
people registered as receiving employment at the local 
employment office. In other words, there is a different 
method of assessing unemployment and all these other 
factors, so it is not directly comparable, then. 


Senator Benidickson: I am grateful for those observa- 
tions, and I will see that the Financial Times gets a copy 
of our proceedings this morning. In that way, perhaps 
some publicity will be given to the qualifications that 
Mr. MacDonald has so nicely provided on the OECD 
quotation. 

I am not particularly endeavouring to criticize inform- 
ation that comes to me by reading the Financial Times, 
but it does so happen that it is read by a very substantial 
element of our business community. I happened to read 
another issue just the day before yesterday relating to 
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“the government’s share of spending”. Again we are 
informed through this publication of this subject, and I 
want to know again, perhaps after analysis, if the Trea- 
sury Board officials would think it a reasonable observa- 
tion. It states in the headline, “Govt.’s share of spending 
down in ’74.” 

I think that will be welcome news to quite a number 
of critics of government expenditures. However, I would 
like briefly to put on the record an excerpt from the 
article. It says: 

While everyone from the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association on down is blaming heavy government 
spending for most of the country’s economic ills, it 
turns out that “the government’— 


Now, that is often a phrase that is used, and it is not 

made clear that we have several levels of government. 
—spent a smaller share of the national wealth 
last year than it did the year before. 

It is not very likely that the trend will continue, 
though. What actually happened was that the econo- 
my grew so fast, that government could not keep 
up. Revenues of all levels of government rose by 
14 per cent from the year before, matching a 14.8- 
per-cent increase in the gross national product. But 
government spending increased by only 12.4 per cent 
from 1972. 


I think, again, that a memorandum for all committee 
members from the Treasury Board commenting on that 
news report would be of value. 


Senator Carter: Is that 1972 or 1973? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I would say, probably 1973 as against 
1972. 


Senator Carter: 1973 over 1972? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Yes. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, whether 
we could get the date of that article. 


Senator Benidickson: Yes. We received that on a 
Monday, weekly, and that would be last Monday, April 
i be 


Mr. MacDonald: I believe I have seen that article, 
and we will have a look at it. 


_ Senator Carter: I have two minutes before I have to 
go. I would like to ask, just two questions on table No. 
2. “National Revenue, $5,390,000’,—how much of that 
is equalization transfers? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, this table to which 
Senator Carter refers is a compilation of the number 
of incremental man-years to various departments and 
agencies of the federal government from the years 1979- 
71 to 1974-75. 


Senator Carter: Is it only salaries? It has to do with 
only salaries and wages? 


The Deputy Chairman: Number of man-years. 


Senator Carier: Man-years? But I mean, you are 
paying for human energy. This is the only item in here 
that— 
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Senator McElman: These are not dollars, these are 
years. 


Senator Cartier: Oh, I am sorry; man-years. I see, thank 
you. 


Senator Perrault: Mr. Chairman, in connection with 
item 3 on that list, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission increase of, whatever the figure is—Is that 4,788? 


Hon, Mr. Drury: 4,788. Mr. Chairman, this table shows 
the changes in the period 1970-71 to 1974-75. The latter 
year is as outlined in the main estimates, which will be 
slighly different, probably, from the eventu numbers. 
But we brought it as far forward as possible. In this 
period this is the net increase in what we would describe 
as the Public Service, and here are the main components 
of a growth of some 57,000 public servants during this 
period. 


As one will see, the big increase has occurred during 
this period in the Post Office. The figure there is 9,272. 
The reason for this, as I think has been explained to the 
committee, is that at the beginning of the decade there 
was a freeze put on the Post Office, and a policy decision 
was taken not to extend to new and growing communities 
the standards of letter delivery service which other com- 
munities had. During this period the freeze was lifted 
and this accounted, to some degree, for a catch-up of let- 
ter delivery service which had not been given in the past, 
and produced a rather large bump in additional man- 
power. 


In the case of the Department of National Revenue, 
they have been operating on the basis that increases in 
their staff must correspond to substantially larger in- 
creases in revenue, and as the revenues have substan- 
tially grown, so indeed have the numbers of people re- 
quired to deliver to the taxpayer the additional and rather 
more expeditious service than one perhaps has been ac- 
customed to in the past. The department has been making 
a diligent and successful effort to get this business going 
of helping you prepare your income tax return, and cor- 
recting the mistakes made, on an advisory rather than a 
police basis; and secondly, to get the very substantial 
number of refunds out very early in the year instead of, 
as has been the case in the past, waiting until the sum- 
mer before the refunds became payable. This called for 
quite a substantial increase in staff. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission has been 
reorganized to meet the demands of the new act during 
this period, and has had, as is seen here, a substantial 
increase in manpower. 


Senator Perrault: May I ask you a question in connec- 
tion with the Unemployment Insurance Commission? 
There is a great deal of public and press criticism of the 
present unemployment insurance program, but very rarely 
do we hear any figures about the return to the treasury. 
Do you have any figures available with respect to that? 
It must amount to a great deal of money, but we never 
hear any public information, on this side, of the unem- 
ployment insurance program. The benefits are now tax- 
able, are they not? I think that would be of interest to 
the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: They are now taxable. This obviously 
would have to be an estimate, as the revenue side is not 
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our particular field of preoccupation, but we will try to 
see if we can get from National Revenue or the Depart- 
ment of Finance the figures that you ask for. 


Senator Perrauli: I think it would be of interest, in 
view of the increase in man-years under the heading of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, to know if 
there is this offsetting factor of some revenues being re- 
turned to finance much of this expansion. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: We have made a similar estimate, 
which I think has been publicized, as to the likely in- 
crease in revenue as a consequence of making family al- 
lowances taxable, and I think the same thing would pro- 
bably be done and in the same way for UIC benefits. 


Senator Benidickson: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Drury has 
stated that, in part, an explanation for the increase in 
staff in the Department of National Revenue might be 
attributable to prompter service in making refunds on 
personal income tax claims and corporate income tax 
claims. My personal experience is quite the opposite. I 
think over the past ten years, in each year except one, I 
have overpaid my tax and been entitled to a refund. I 
must say that except for this year the refunds have been 
paid fairly promptly. But despite approximately four 
recent monthly telephone calls I am still awaiting a re- 
fund for my returns filed in April, 1973, for the taxation 
year 1972. Thus, I say, I feel that the service with respect 
to refunds has deteriorated rather than improved in the 
last 15 months. 


Senator Perrault: Perhaps it is the late postal delivery. 


Senator Benidickson: I have some experience of that 
too. I think that in 1970-71, on a Saturday and Sunday, 
we had much better dispatch service for mail than I 
found to be the case last Sunday. I made inquiries about 
this. I have a Post Office box in front of my residence, 
and there is no longer any pick-up service from that box 
on Saturdays or Sundays, and I am sure there was three 
or four years ago. I made phone inquiries on Sunday 
last at 4.15 p.m. to see what facilities were available 
in Ottawa for the dispatch of urgent letters. I got an 
answer from the information service at the main Post 
Office, Alta Vista, which I was prepared to drive out to, 
to assure next day delivery of letters by post. I was told 
that there was no longer any service provided at either 
the Sparks St. or Besserer St. large Post Offices. I was 
told—and as I say, this was at 4.15 p.m. on Sunday last 
—that they were at that moment closing the last bags for 
further dispatch that day. 


In very recent years, as I recall, even in my small 
town of Kenora we had sorting of mail over the 24-hour 
span, seven nights a week, and if I put a letter in the 
post box on Saturday night or Sunday night—and, as you 
know, Sunday is a day when one often writes personal 
letters—I found I could dispatch those at practically any 
time prior to next train delivery, and mail dropped at 
the main post office itself would be handled and sorted. 
That is not the case today, although we are paying 
twice as much in postal rates as we paid then—that is, at 
the time of the 1970-71 man-years table just put before 
members of this committee. 


I make that observation because I must confess that 
it rankles a little to receive such information as recently 
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as last Sunday about reduced service for mail dispatch 
on week ends. As I say, I inquired thoroughly two days 
ago about the service now provided. 


I had a similar experience in Toronto, where I spent 
a couple of weeks during the most recent parliamentary 
recess. I found that to deposit mail I had to go down 
to what used to be the main post office opposite the 
Royal York Hotel, although my temporary residence in 
Toronto was out on Eglinton Avenue East. There I 
noticed written in very small print at the top of the 
letter boxes—and you would need glasses with fairly 
strong lenses to see it—a warning about the lack of 
service on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Senator Manning: Mr. Chairman, referring to the gov- 
ernment’s statement, is there any information available 
to show what the impact would be on a statement of 
this kind if it were reduced to constant dollars? Here I 
am thinking of the impact of the inflationary factor on 
GNP over this period of time, say, since 1961. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The numbers, if expressed in constant 
dollars, would be lower; but, at the same time, the 
same factors would be applied to all of these, so they 
would all be lower. 


The Deputy Chairman: The same percentage? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: The same percentage. It is just a 
relative table, in any event. What the numbers would be 
in constant dollars, I do not know, but this could be 
worked out. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are you specifically asking, 
Senator Manning, what these figures would be? 


Senator Manning: I am just wondering if the figures 
are available. I think where the GNP is concerned, and 
perhaps this cannot be avoided, it is completely mislead- 
ing if one compares the increases in the GNP without 
taking into account that probably half of it, or certainly 
a certain percentage of it, is due to inflation. It is a very 
large percentage. 

The other point I was wondering about is whether 
the inflationary factor would be reflected as being neces- 
sarily the same percentage of all expenditures as it 
is of the GNP itself, because these are not actual com- 
parisons. It would be a factor, but would it apply to 
the extent that if the GNP came down by X per cent 
as a result of taking out the inflationary factor, the 
increase in expenditures in these other areas would come 
down by the same percentage? 


Hon. Mr. Drury: Not by the same amount, but by the 
same percentage, I think. After all, a dollar is a dollar is 
a dollar, and it is either expressed in one kind of dollar 
of another kind of dollar. Therefore, if the $100 at the 
bottom of the page is related to $50 up above and then 
you halve the bottom one, then you would also halve 
the top one. But the implicit deflator is, I think, a well- 
known number for each year, and one would just apply 
it to all these numbers. I agree it would give a different 
answer because there would be a distinction between 
total growth or gross growth and real growth, and every 
year in the budget the Minister of Finance compares 
these two figures. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Are there any further ques- 
tions? If there are no further questions, perhaps I could 
make one further reference. 


Senator Benidickson: Mr. Chairman, perhaps you are 
making an observation about further sittings with re- 
spect to the supplementary estimates, as arranged at our 
last meeting on March 27? 


The Deputy Chairman: Are you referring now to the 
presence of Mr. Macdonald, the Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources? 


Senator Benidickson: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: I was just about to bring up 
that subject. We have a written answer to a question 
that was asked, and we have further answers today. 
I am asking the committee whether they still feel it nec- 
essary to have Mr. Macdonald, the Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, appear before the committee. I 
say this with the suggestion that we may not be sitting 
next week. 


Senator Benidickson: Mr. Chairman, the situation has 
changed a bit since last week when we discussed this 
expenditure item of $240 million for only the first three- 
month period of 1974. Our interest, as indicated by the 
report of last week’s meeting, was to assure ourselves 
that an expenditure of this magnitude adequately met 
the indicated purpose, namely, price maintenance at the 
gas pumps or the consumer retail level. 


A bill was introduced yesterday in the House of Com- 
mons which I think will provide a future vehicle for 
discussion of the general overall developments in con- 
nection with any subsidy for petroleum products prices 
to the consumer, the experience prior to January 1, 1974 
when a voluntary price freeze may have prevailed, the 
experience during the first three months of 1974, and 
the probable benefits in price maintenance to the con- 
sumer for petroleum products from the legislation that 
was introduced yesterday—which I suppose none of 
us in the Senate has yet had. an opportunity to peruse. 
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Would the chairman and members of the committee 
think that this is a proper surmise on my part and that 
we could leave it open as to whether we want to call 
the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources; and, if we 
do, when he should be called? 


The Deputy Chairman: Fine. If you are suggesting that 
now is not the proper time, we could leave that to the 
discretion of the chairman as to whether the minister 
should be called, and, if so, when. Would that be satis- 
factory to the committee? 


Senator Robichaud: Yes, but only inasmuch as that it 
not be on a Wednesday morning. I should place this on 
record, that this committee should not meet on a Wednes- 
day morning. 


Senator Benidickson: Before Senator Robichaud joined 
us, I repeatedly made a similar observation, and it was 
referred to by the Government Leader last week in one 
of our proceedings. Wednesday is a very day for com- 
mittee meetings. Notwithstanding that, we have three 
committee meetings this morning. Two started at 9.30 and 
may continue on to lunchtime. It is the practice in 
the Senate, whether one is a member of a committee or 
not, that a senator who is interested may go to any 
committee hearing, where it is always possible to ask 
questions and be heard. The present practice of having 
committees meet on Wednesday morning is a very unfor- 
tunate one as it prevents senators from being able to 
fulfil other important parliamentary duties regularly 
scheduled on a Wednesday morning. 


The Deputy Chairman: Honourable senators, thank you 
for your comments. I will discuss this point with the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Drury, I extend, on behalf of all of us, our thanks 
to you for appearing again today, with Mr. MacDonald. 


Hon. Mr. Drury: I thank you, Mr. Chairman, on my 
own behalf and on behalf of Mr. MacDonald, for your 
appreciation. 


The committee adjourned. 
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